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SECT.       I. 

IF  Chaucer  had  not  exifled,  the  compofitions  of  John 
Gower,  the  next  poet  in  fucceffion,  would  alone  have  been 
flifiicient  to  refcue  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  third  and 
Richard  the  fecond  from  the  imputation  of  barbarifm.  His 
education  was  liberal  and  uncircumfcribed,  his  courfe  of 
leading  extenfive,  and  he  tempered  his  feverer  iludies  with  a 
knowledge  of  life.  By  a  critical  cultivation  of  his  native 
language,  he  laboured  to  reform  its  irregularities,  and  to 
eftablifli  an  Englifh  ftyle  \  In  thefe  refpe6ls  he  refembled  his 
friend  and  cotemporary  Chaucer " :  but  he  participated  no 
coniiderable  portion  of  Chaucer's  fpirit,  imagination,  and 

*  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  pag.  34.2.  ter  given,  as  Gower  furvived  him.    Chaucer 

*>  It  is  certain  that  they  both   lived  and  died   Oftober  25,    1400,    aged  72   years. 

wrote   together.      But  I  have    confidered  Gower  died,  1402. 

Chaucer  iirfl,   among  other  reafons  hereaf- 

Vol.  II.  ^  elegance. 
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elegance.  His  language  is  tolerably  perfpicuous,  and  his 
verfification  often  harmonious :  but  his  poetry  is  of  a  grave 
and  fententious  turn.  He  has  much  good  fenfe,  folid  re- 
fie6lion,  and  ufeful  obfervation.  But  he  is  ferious  and  di- 
da6lic  on  all  occafions  :  he  preferves  the  tone  of  the  fcholar 
and  the  moralifl  on  the  moft  lively  topics.  For  this  reafon 
he  feems  to  have  been  chara6Venfed  by  Chaucer  with  the 
appellation  of  the  morall  Gower^  But  his  talent  is  not 
confined  to  Englifh  verfe  only.  He  wrote  alfo  in  Latin ; 
and  copied  Ovid's  elegiacs  with  fome  degree  of  purity,  and 
with  fewer  falfe  quantities  and  corrupt  phrafes,  than  any  of 
our  countrymen  had  yet  exhibited  fmce  the  twelfth  century. 

Gower's  capital  work,  confifling  of  three  parts,  only  the 
laft  of  which  properly  furnifhes  matter  for  our  prefent  en- 
quiry, is  entitled  Speculum  Meditantis,  Vox  Clamantis, 
CoNFESSio  Amantis.  It  was  finilhed,  at  leaft  the  third 
part,  in  the  year  1393''.  The  Speculum  Meditantis,  or 
the  Mirrour  of  Meditation y  is  written  in  French  rhymes,  in  ten 
books  *.  This  tra(ft,  which  was  never  printed,  difplays  the 
general  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  enumerates  the  felicities  of 
conjugal  fidelity  by  examples  fele6led  from  various  authors, 
and  defcribes  the  path  which  the  reprobate  ought  to  purfue 
for  the  recovery  of  the  divine  grace.  The  Vox  Clamantis, 
or  the  Foice  of  one  crying  in  theWiUerftefs,  which  was  alfo  never 
printed,  contains  feven  books  of  Latin  elegiacs.  This  work 
is  chiefly  hiftorical,  and  is  little  more  than  a  metrical  chro- 
nicle of  the  infurreftion  of  the  commons  in  the  reign  of 
king  Richard  the  fecond.  The  beft  and  moft  beautiful  ma- 
nufcript  of  it  is  in  the  library  of  All  Souls  college  at  Oxford  5 
with  a  dedication  in  Latin  verfe,  addreffed  by  the  author, 

■^  Troil.  Creir.  ad  calc.  pag.  333.  edit.  daie  of  March,   ann.  1554.  folio.     This 

UiT.  ut  fupr.  edition  is  here  always  cited. 

d  Confess.  Amant.  Prol.  fol.  i.  a.  <=  Bibl.  Bodl.  MSS.  Bodl.  NE.  F.  8.  9. 

Tol.  1.     Imprinted  at  London,  in  Flete-  And  MSS.  Fairf.  3. 


1-retc,    by  Thomas  Berthclette,   the  xii. 


when 
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when  he  was  old  and  blind,  to  aixhbifhop  Arundel  \  The 
CoNFESSio  Amantis,  OF  the  Lover  s  CorifeJ/io/i,  is  an  Englifh 
poem,  in  eight  books,  firft  printed  by  Caxton,  in  the  year 
1483.  It  was  written  at  the  command  of  Richard  the  fecond^ 
who  meeting  our  poet  Gower  rowing  on  the  Thames  near 
London,  invited  him  into  the  royal  barge,  and  after  much 
converfation  requefled  him  to  hokfome  ncwfbnig^. 

This  tripartite  work  is  reprefented  by  three  volumes  on 
Gower's  curious  tomb  in  the  conventual  church  of  Saint 
Mary  Overee  in  Southwark,  now  remaining  in  its  antient 
flates  and  this  circumftance  furniflies  me  with  an  obvious 
opportunity  of  adding  an  anecdote  relating  to  our  poet's 
munificence  and  piety,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Al- 
though a  poet,  he  largely  contributed  to  rebuild  that  church 
in  its  prefent  elegant  form,  and  to  render  it  a  beautiful 
pattern  of  the  lighter  Gothic  archite6lure :  at  the  fame  time 
he  founded,  at  his  tomb,  a  perpetual  chantry. 

It  is  on  the  laft  of  thefe  pieces,  the  Confessio  Amantis, 
that  Gower's  chara6ler  and  reputation  as  a  poet  are  almoft 
entirely  founded.  This  poem,  which  bears  no  immediate 
reference  to  the  other  two  divifions,  is  a  dialogue  between  a 
lover  and  his  confefTor,  who  is  a  prieft  of  Venus,  and,  like 
the  myftagogue  in  the  Picture  of  Cebes,  is  called  Genius. 
Here,  as  if  it  had  been  impoflible  for  a  lover  not  to  be  a  good 
catholic,  the  ritual  of  religion  is  applied  to  the  tender  palTion, 
and  Ovid's  Art  of  Love  is  blended  with  the  breviary.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  confefTion,  every  evil  affe6tion  of  the  human 
heart,  which  may  tend  to  impede  the  progrefs  or  counteract 
the  fuccefs  of  love,  is  fcientifically  fubdivided  j  and  its  fatal 
effe6ls  exemplified  by  a  variety  of  appofite  ftorles,  extrafted 

f  MSS.  Num.  26.     It  occurs  more  than  by  the  following  line,  MSS.  Bodl.  294. 
once  in  the  Bodleian  library  ;   and,  I  be-  Hos  ego  bis  d  e  n  o  Ricardi  regis  in  anno, 

lieve,  often  in  private  hands.     There  is  a  «TotheReder,   in  Berthlette's  edi- 

fine  manufcriptof  it  intheBriiifh  Mufeum.  tion.     From  the  Prologue.     See  fupr. 

It  was  written  in  the  year  1397,  as  appears  vol.  i.  p.  339.  Notes. 

B  2  from 
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from  clafilcs  and  chronicles.  The  poet  often  introduces  or 
recapitulates  his  matter  in  a  few  couplets  of  Latin  long  and 
rtiort  verfcs.     This  was  in  imitation  of  Boethius. 

This  poem  is  flrongly  tin6lured  with  thofe  pedantic  af- 
feclations  concerning  the  pafllon  of  love,  which  the  French 
and  Italian  poets  of  the  fourteenth  century  borrowed  from 
the  troubadours  of  Provence,  and  which  I  have  above  exa- 
mined at  large.  But  the  writer's  particular  model  appears 
more  immediately  to  have  been  John  of  Meun's  celebrated 
RoMAUNT  DE  LA  RosE.  He  has,  however,  feldom  attempted 
to  imitate  the  piclurefque  imageries,  and  expreflive  perfonifi- 
cations,  of  that  exquifite  allegory.  His  moil  ftriking  pour- 
traits,  which  yet  are  conceived  with  no  powers  of  creation, 
nor  delineated  with  any  fertility  of  fancy,  are  Idleness,  Ava- 
rice, MicHERiE  or  Thieving,  and  Negligence,  the  fecretary 
of  Sloth  \  Inftead  of  boldly  cloathing  thefe  qualities  with 
corporeal  attributes,  aptly  and  poetically  imagined,  he  coldly 
yet  fenfibly  defcribes  their  operations,  and  enumerates  their 
properties.  What  Gower  wanted  in  invention,  he  fupplied 
from  his  common-place  book  ;  which  appears  to  have  been 
ftored  with  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  inftruftive  maxims, 
pleafant  narrations,  and  philofophical  definitions.  It  feems 
to  have  been  his  objeft  to  croud  all  his  erudition  into  this 
elaborate  performance.  Yet  there  is  often  fome  degree  of 
contrivance  and  art  in  his  manner  of  introducing  and 
adapting  fubje6ls  of  a  very  diftant  nature,  and  which  are 
totally  foreign  to  his  general  defign. 

In  the  fourth  book,  our  confeffor  turns  chemift ;  and  dif- 
courfmg  at  large  on  the  Hermetic  fcience,  developes  its 
principles,  and  expofes  its  abufes,  v/ith  great  penetration  \ 
He  delivers  the  doctrines  concerning  the  vegetable,   mineral, 


''  Lib.  iv.  f.  62.  a.  col.  1.    Lib.  v.  f.  94.  a.  col.  i.    Lib.  iv.  f.  68.  a.  col.  i.    Lib.  v. 
f.  119.  a  col.  2. 

^Lib.  iv.  f.  76.  b.  col.  2. 

and 
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and  animal  ftones,  to  which  Falftaffe  alludes  in  Shakerpeare\ 
with  amazing  accuracy  and  pcrfpicuity ' ;  although  this 
doctrine  was  adopted  from  fyftems  then  in  vogue,  as  we 
fliall  fee  below.  In  another  place  he  applies  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  in  fearch  of  the  golden  fleece,  which  he 
relates  at  length,  to  the  fame  vifionary  philofophy '".  Gower 
very  probably  conduced  his  aflbciate  Chaucer  into  thefe  pro- 
found myfteries,  which  had  been  juft  opened  to  our  country- 
men by  the  books  of  Roger  Bacon ". 

In  the  feventh  book,  the  whole  circle  of  the  Ariilotelic 
philofophy  is  explained  j  which  our  lover  is  defirous  to  learn, 
fuppofuig  that  the  importance  and  variety  of  its  fpeculations 
might  conduce  to  footh  his  anxieties  by  diverting  and  en- 
gaging his  attention.  Such  a  difcuflion  was  not  very  likely 
to  afford  him  much  confolation  :  efpecially,  as  hardly  a  fnigle 
ornamental  digreffion  is  admitted,  to  decorate  a  field  na- 
turally fo  deftitute  of  flowers.  Almoft  the  only  one  is  the 
following  defcription  of  the  chariot  and  crown  of  the  fun  5 
in  which  the  Arabian  ideas  concerning  precious  fl:pnes  are 
interwoven  with  Ovid's  fi6lions  and  the  claflical  mythology. 

Of  golde  glifl:rende ",  fpoke  and  whele, 
The  Sonne  his  Carte''  hath,  faire  and  wele^ 
In  which  he  fit,  and  is  croned 
With  bright  ftones  environed  : 
Of  which,  if  that  I  fpeke  ftiall 
There  be  '^  tofore,  infpeciall ', 
Set  in  the  front  of  his  corone, 
Thre  fliones,  which  no  perfone 


'^  FalftafFe mentions  a philofopher's  or che-  Chemic.  p.  484.  edit.  Lond.  1652.  410, 

rtii^^stivojiones.  See  P.  Henr.  iv.Adliii.  Sc.  '  Ibid.  f.  "jy.  a.  col.  i. 

2.    Our  author  abundantly  confirms  doftor  »"  Lib.  v.  f.  loi    a.  feq. 

Warburton's  explication   of    this  paflage,  "  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  425. 

which  the  reft  of  the  commentators  do  not  °  Gliftering.             p  Chariot, 

feem  to  have  underftood.   SeeAflim.Theatr.  «  Before.                  ^  Above  all. 

Hath 
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Hath  upon  erth :  and  the  firfl  is 

By  name  cleped  Leucachatis  ; 

That  other  two  cleped  thus 

Aftroites  and  Ceraunus, 

In  his  corone ;  and  alfo  byhynde. 

By  olde  bokes,  as  I  fynd, — 

There  ben  of  worthy  flones  three, 

Set  eche  of  hem  in  his  degree ; 

Whereof  a  Criflelle  is  that  one. 

Which  that  corone  is  fett  upon  : 

The  fecond  is  an  Adamant ; 

The  third  is  noble  and  avenant ', 

Which  cleped  is  Idriades — 

And  over  this  yet  nathelefs  \ 

Upon  the  fidis  of  the  werke. 

After  the  writynge  of  the  clerke  % 

There  fitten  five  flones  mo  * ; 

The  Smaragdine  is  one  of  tho  % 

Jafpis,  and  Helitropius, 

And  Vandides,  and  Jacindlus. 

Lo  !  thus  the  corone  is  befet. 

Whereof  it  fhineth  wel  the  bet  ^ 

And  in  fuch  wife,  his  light  to  fpreade. 

Sit,  with  his  diademe  on  heade, 

The  Sonne,  fhiiiende  in  his  carte  : 

And  for  to  lead  him  fwithe !  and  fmarte. 

After  the  bright  daies  lawe, 

There  ben  ordained  for  to  drawe 

Four  hors  his  chare,  and  him  withall, 

WhereofF  the  names  tell  I  fhall : 

Eritheus  the  firfl  is  bote  *, 

The  whiche  is  redde,  and  fhineth  bote  -, 

«  Beautiful.        '  Still  farther.        ■  The  philofopher.        ^More.        ^  Them. 
r  Much  better.        *  Swift.        •  Named. 
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The  fecond  Afleos  the  bright, 

Lampes  the  third  courfer  hight, 

And  Philogeus  is  the  ferth ", 

That  bringen  light  unto  this  erth 

And  gone  fo  fwift  upon  the  heven,  &c  % 

Our  author  clofes  this  courfe  of  the  ArifloteHc  philofophy 
with  a  fyftem  of  poUtics  "^ :  not  taken  from  Ariftotle's  ge- 
nuine treatife  on  that  fubje6l,  but  from  the  firfl  chapter  of  a 
fpurious  compilation  entitled,  Secretum  Secretorum  Aris- 
TOTELis",  addrefTed  under  the  name  of  Ariftotle  to  his  pupil 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  printed  at  Bononia  in  the  year 
1516.  A  work,  treated  as  genuine,  and  explained  with  a 
learned  glofs,  by  Roger  Bacon  ^ :  and  of  the  higheft  reputation 
in  Gower's  age,  as  it  was  tranfcribed,  and  iiluftrated  with  a 
commentary,  for  the  ufe  of  king  Edward  the  third,  by  his 
chaplain  Walter  de  Millemete,  prebendary  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Glafeney  in  Cornwall  ^  Under  this  head,  our  au- 
thor takes  an  opportunity  of  giving  advice  to  a  weak  yet 
amiable  prince,  his  patron  king  Richard  the  fecond,  on  a 
fubje^l  of  the  moft  difficult  and  delicate  nature,  with  much 
freedom  and  dignity.  It  might  alfo  be  proved,  that  Gower, 
through  this  detail  of  the  fciences,  copied  in  many  other 
articles  the  Secretum  Secretorum  ;  which  is  a  fort  of  an 
abridgement  of  the  Ariftotelic  philofophy,  filled  with  many 
Arabian  innovations  and  abfurdities,  and  enriched  with  an 
appendix  concerning  the  choice  of  wines,  phlebotomy,  juftice, 
public  notaries,  tournaments,  and  phyfiognomy,  rather  than 
from  the  Latin  tranilations  of  Ariftotle.  It  is  evident,  that 
he  copied  from  this  work  the  do6lrine  of  the  three  chemical 

^  Fourth.^    <:  Lib.  vii.  f.  145.  b.  col.  i.  2.  s  Tanner  Bibl.  p.  527.     It  is  cited  by 

•"  Lib.  vii.  f.  151.  a.  Bradwardine,  a  famous  Englifh  theologift, 

"  See  fupr.  voL  i.  p.  132.  Notes,  x.  in  his  grand  work   de  Causa  Dei.     He 

^  See  Wood,  Hill.  Antiquit.  Univ.  Oxon.  died  1 349. 


lib.  i.  p.  15.  col.  1, 


flones,. 
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fVones,  mentioned  above''.  That  part  of  our  author's  aflro- 
nomy,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  the  magician  Ne6labanus  in- 
ftru6ting  Alexander  the  Great,  when  a  youth,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fifteen  flars,  and  their  refpedlive  plants  and 
precious  ftones,  appropriated  to  the  operations  of  natural 
magic',  feems  to  be  borrowed  from  Calliflhenes,  the  fabulous 
writer  of  the  life  of  Alexander  ^  Yet  many  wonderful  in- 
ventions, which  occur  in  this  romance  of  Alexander,  are  alfo 
to  be  found  in  the  Secretum  Secretorum  :  particularly  the 
fiflion  of  Alexander's  Stentorian  horn,  mentioned  above, 
which  was  heard  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  miles  ',  and  of  which 
Kircher  has  given  a  curious  reprefentation  in  his  Phonurgia, 
copied  from  an  antient  pi6lure  of  this  gigantic  inftrument, 
belonging  to  a  manufcript  of  the  Secretum  Secretorum, 
preferved  in  the  Vatican  library "". 

It  is  pretended  by  the  myftic  writers,  that  Ariftotle  in 
his  old  age  reviewed  his  books,  and  digefted  his  philofophy 
into  one  fyftem  or  body,  which  he  fent,  in  the  form  of  an 
epiftle,  to  Alexander.  This  is  the  fuppofititious  tra(51:  of 
which  I  have  been  fpeaking;  and  it  is  thus  defcribed  by 
Lydgate,   v/ho   has  tranflated  a  part  of  it. 

Title  of  this  boke  Lapis  Philosophorum, 

Namyd  alfo  De  Regimine  Pr'incipum, 

Of  philofophres  Secretum  Secretorum. — 


''  There  is  an  Epiftle  under  the  name  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  De  Lapidc  Philofopho- 
ritm,  among  the  Scrip  tores  Chemici 
artis  aurifera,  Bafil.  1593.  torn.  i.  And 
edir..  1610.     See  below,  Note^. 

I  have  mentioned  a  Latin  romance  of 
Alexander's  life,  as  printed  by  Frederick 
Corfellis,  about  14.68.  fapr.  vol.  i.  p.  131. 
On  examination,  that  impreffion  is  faid  to 
be  finiflied  Decem.b.  17,  1468.  Unluckily, 
the  feventecnth  day  of  December  was  a 
Sunday  that  year.  A  manifell  proof  that 
the  name  of  Corfellis  was  forged. 

'  Lib.  vii.  f.  148.  .1.  feq. 


^  Or  from  fiftitious  books  attributed  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  De  feptem  Htrhis  f-'p- 
tem  Planetaruw,  &c.  See  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Gr.  tom.  ii.  p.  206.  See  fupr.  \q\.  i.  p. 
129.  And  p.  223.  Notes,  f.  Callillhcues 
is  mentioned  twice  in  this  poem,  Lib.  vii. 
f.  139.  b.  col.  2.  And  vi.  f.  139.  b.  col. 
2.  See  a  chapter  of  Callilihenes  and  Alex- 
ander, in  Lydgate's  Fall  of  Princes, 
B.  iy.  ch  \.  fee],  fol.  99.  edit,  uc  infr. 

'  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  132. 

"'Pag.  140.  See  Secretum  Secre- 
torum, Bibl.  B®dl.  MSS.  Bodl.  D.  i.  5, 
Cap.  penult.  lib.  5. 

The 
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The  which  booke  dired  to  the  kyng 
Alyfaundre,  both  in  the  werre  and  pees  % 
Lyke  °  his  requeft  and  royall  commanding, 
Fulle  accomplifhid  by  Arijlotiles. 
Feeble  of  age.     -     -     -     -     - 

Then  follows  a  rubric  "  How  Ariftotile  declareth  to  kynge 
"  Alyfandre  of  the  ftonys  p."     It   was  early  tranllated  into 
French  profe  %  and   printed   in  Englifli,  "  The  Secret  of 
<*  Aristotyle,  with  the  Governale  of  Princes  and  every 
"  maner  of  eftate,  with  rules  for  helth  of  body  and  foul,  very 
"  gode  to  teche  children  to  rede  Englifh,  newly  tranflated 
"  out  of  French,  and  emprented  by  Robert  and  William 
"  Copland,    1528  '."      This    work   will  occur  again  under 
Occleve  and  Lidgate.     There  is  alfo  another  forgery  confe- 
crated  with  the  name  of  Ariftotle,  and  often  quoted  by  the 
aflrologers,  which  Gower  might  have  ufed :  it  is  de  Regi- 
MiNiBus  coelestibus,  which  had  been  early  tranflated  from 
Arabic  into  Latin '. 

Confidered  in  a  general  view,  the  Confessio  Amantis 
may  be  pronounced  to  be  no  unpleafing  mifcellany  of  thofe 
(horter  tales  which  delighted  the  readers  of  the  middle  age. 
Moft  of  thefe  are  now  forgotten,  together  with  the  volumi- 
nous chronicles  in  which  they  were  recorded.  The  book 
which  appears  to  have  accommodated  our  author  with  the 
largeft  quantity  of  materials  in  this  article,  was  probably  a 
chronicle   entitled   Pantheon,   or   MEMORiiE   Seculorum, 

"  Peace.         ^  According  to.  printed  by  Adam  Iflip,  in  folio,  in  the  year 

p  MSS,   Bibl.  Bodl.  Laud.  B.   24.   K.  1527J  and  dedicated  to  fir  Robert  Sidney, 

53.     Part  of  this  manufcript  is  printed  by  is  Ariftotle's  genuine  work.     In  Grefham 

Afhmole,   Theatr.  Chemic.  ut  fupr.  p.  college  library  there  is    "  Alexandri    M. 

397.     See  Julius  Bartolocc.  torn.    i.  Bibl.  Epiftolas  ad  preceptorem  Ariftotelem,  An- 

Rabbinic.  p,   475.     And  Joann.  a  Lent,  gUce  facile.'  MSS.   52.     But  I  believ  it 

Theol.  Judaic,  p.  6.  Occleve's  or  Lydgate's  poem  on  the  fub- 

4  Mem.  de  Litt.  torn.  xvii.  p.  737.  4-to.  jeft,  hereafter  mentioned. 

'  Odlavo.    A  work  called  Ariftotle's  Po-  =  Hotting.  Bibl.  Orient,  p.   255.     See 

MTiQjJEs,  orDiscouRSEs  OF  Govern-  Pic.   Mirandulan.  contra  Aftrolog.  lib.  i. 

ME  NTs  from  the  French  of  Louis  le  Roy,  p.  284. 

C  compiled 
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compiled  in  Latin,  partly  in  profe  and  partly  in  verfe,  by 
Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  a  chaplain  and  notary  to  three  German 
emperours,  who  died  in  the  year  1190'.  It  commences, 
according  to  the  eftablifhed  pra6lice  of  the  hiftorians  of  this 
age,  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  brought  down  to 
the  year  1 1 86.  It  was  firfl:  printed  at  Bafil,  in  the  year  1569  \ 
The  learned  Muratori  has  not  fcrupled  to  infert  the  five  laft 
fe6lions  of  this  univerfal  hiftory  in  the  feventh  tome  of  his 
writers  on  Italy"'.  The  fubje6l  of  this  work,  to  ufe  the 
laborious  compiler's  own  expreffions,  is  the  whole  Old  and 
New  Tellament  3  and  all  the  emperours  and  kings,  which 
have  exifled  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his  own 
times :  of  whom  the  origin,  end,  names,  and  atchievements, 
are  commemorated ".  The  authors  which  our  chronicler 
profefTes  to  have  confulted  for  the  gentile  ftory,  are  only 
Jofephus,  Dion  Caflius,  Strabo,  Orofius,  Hegefippus  %  Sue- 
tonius, Solinus,  and  Julius  Africanus :  among  which,  not  one 
of  the  purer  Roman  hiftorians  occurs.  Gower  alfo  feems  to 
have  ufed  another  chronicle  written  by  the  fame  Godfrey, 
never  printed,  called  Speculum  Regum,  or  the  Mirrour  of 
Kings,  which  is  almoft  as  multifarious  as  the  laftj  contain- 
ing a  genealogy  of  all  the  potentates,  Trojan  and  German, 
from  Noah's  flood  to  the  reign  of  the  emperour  Henry  the 
fixth,  according  to  the  chronicles  of  the  venerable  Bede, 
Eufebius,  and  Ambrofius '.     There  are  befides,  two  ancient 


•  See  fup.  vol.  i.  p.  351.  Notes,  h.  And 
Jacob.  Quetif.  i,  p.  740. 

"  In  folio.  Again,  among  Scriptor.  de 
Reb.  Germanicis,  by  Piftorius.  Francof.  fol. 
1584.  And  Hanov.  161 3.  Laftly  in  a 
iiew  edit,  of  Piftorius's  colledion  by  Stru- 
vias,  Ratilbon.  1726.  fol.  There  is  a 
chronicle,  I  believe  fometimes  confounded 
with  Godfrey's  Pantheon,  called  the 
Pantaleone,  from  the  creation  to  the 
year  1162,  about  which  time  it  was  com- 
piled by  the  Benediftine  m(?nks  of  Saint 


Pantaleon  at  Cologn,  printed  by  Eccard, 
with  a  German  tranflation,  in  the  flsft  vo- 
lume   of   SCRIPTORES    MeDII    JEvi,    p. 

683.  945.  It  was  continued  to  the  year 
1237,  by  Godfridus,  a  Pantaleonift  monk. 
This  continuation,  which  has  confideiable 
merit  as  a  hiftory,  is  extant  in  Freherus, 
Rer.  Germanicar.  tom.  i.  edit.  Struvian. 

P-  335-      , 

*  P.  346.      "  In  proem. 

y  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

*  See  Lambecc.  ii.  p.  274. 
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collectors  of  marvellous  and  dele6lable  occurrences  to  which 
our  author  is  indebted,  CafTiodorus  and  Ifidorus.  Thefe  are 
mentioned  as  two  of  the  chroniclers  which  Caxton  ufed  in 
compiling  hisjCRONicLEs  of  England*.  Caffiodorus  "^  wrote,  at 
the  command  of  the  Gothic  king  Theodoric,  a  work  named 
Chronicon  Breve,  commencing  with  our  firft  parents,  and 
deduced  to  the  year  519,  chiefly  deduced  from  Eufebius's 
ccclefiaftic  hiftory,  the  chronicles  of  Profper  and  Jerom,  and 
Aurelius  Vi6lor's  Origin  of  the  Roman  nation  \  An  Italian 
tranflation  by  Lodovico  Dolce  was  printed  in  1561  ".  Ifido- 
rus, called  Hifpalenfis,  cited  by  Davie  and  Chaucer  %  in  the 
feventh  century,  framed  from  the  fame  author  a  Cronicon, 
from  Adam  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  HeracUus,  firft  printed 
in  the  year  1477,  and  tranflated  into  Italian  under  the  title 
of  Cronica  d'  Isidoro,  fo  foon  after  as  the  year  1480  ^ 

Thefe  comprehenfive  fyftems  of  all  facred  and  profane 
events,  which  in  the  middle  ages  multiplied  to  an  excelTive 
degree,  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  the  claffics  and  other  eftablifhed 
authors,  whofe  materials  they  gave  in  a  commodious  abridge- 
ment, and  in  whofe  place,  by  fele<5ling  thofe  ftories  only  which 
fuited  the  tafte  of  the  times,  they  fubftituted  a  more  agreeable 
kind  of  reading :  nor  was  it  by  thefe  means  only,  that  they 
greatly  contributed  to  retard  the  acquifition  of,  thofe  orna- 

*  Bale,  apud  Lewis's  Caxton,  p.  xvii.  ^  Stampata  nel  Friuli.  It  is  fometlmes 
poft  pref.  And  in  the  prologue  to  the  called  Chronica  de  sexmundi  ^tati- 
Fructus  Temporum,  printed  at  St.  bus, Imago  Mundi,  and  Abbreviatio 
Alban's  in  1483,  one  of  the  authors  ii  Temporum.  It  was  continued  by  Ifidorus 
**  Caifiodorus  of  the  aftys  of  eraperours  and  Pacenfis  from  6 10  to  754.  This  continua- 
**  bifshoppys."  tion  was  printed  in  1634,  fol.  Pampelon. 

^  SeeCoNFES,  Amant.  lib.  vii.  f.  156.  Under   the  title   "Epitome  Imperatorum 

b.  col.  I.    And  our  author  to  king  Henry,  *'  vel  Arabum  Ephemeridos  una  cum  Hif- 

Urry's  Ch,  p.  542.  v.  330.  "  panix  Chronico." 

*  It  has  often  been  printed.  See  Opera  Ifidore  has  likewife  left  a  hiftory  or 
Cafliodori,  duobus  tomis,  Rothomag.  1679.  chronicle  of  the  Goths,  copied  alfo  by  our 
fol.  author,  from  the  year  176,  to  the  death  of 

''    Compendio  di  Sefto   Ruffo,   con   la  king  Sifebut  in  the  year  628.     It  was  early 

Cronica  di  Cassiodoro,  de  Fatti  de  printed.     See  it  in  Grotius's  Col  lectio 

Romani,  &c.    In  Venezia,  per  il  Giolto,  Rerum  GoTHiCARVM,pag.  707.  Amit. 

i$6i.  4-to.  *655.   8-vo. 


See  fupr.  vol.  u  p.  230,  Notes,  u. 
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ments  of  ftyle,  and  other  arts  of  compofition,  which  an 
attention  to  the  genuine  models  would  have  afforded,  but  by- 
being  written  without  any  ideas  of  elegance,  and  in  the  moft 
barbarous  phrafeology.  Yet  produ6live  as  they  w^re  of  thefe 
and  other  inconvenient  confequences,  they  were  not  without 
their  ufe  in  the  rude  periods  of  literature.  By  gradually 
weaning  the  minds  of  readers  from  monkifli  legends,  they 
introduced  a  relifh  for  real  and  rational  hiftory  ;  and  kindling 
an  ardour  of  inquiring  into  the  tranfa6tions  of  pail  ages,  at 
length  awakened  a  curiofity  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  and 
authentic  knowledge  of  important  events  by  fearching  the 
original  authors.  Nor  are  they  to  be  entirely  negle6led  in 
modern  and  more  polifhed  ages.  For,  befides  that  they 
contain  curious  pi6lures  of  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of 
our  ancellors,  they  frequently  preferve  fa6ls  tranfcribed  from 
books  which  have  not  defcended  to  poflerity.  It  is  extremely 
probable,  that  the  plan  on  which  they  are  all  conftru6led, 
that  of  deducing  a  perpetual  hiftory  from  the  creation  to  the 
writer's  age,  was  partly  taken  from  Ovid's  Metamorphofes, 
and  partly  from  the  Bible. 

In  the  mean  time  there  are  three  hiftories  of  a  lefs  general 
nature,  which  Gower  feems  more  immediately  to  have  fol^ 
lowed  in  fome  of  his  tales.  Thefe  are  Colonna's  Romance 
of  Troy,   the  Romance  of  Sir  Lancelot,    and  the    Gesta 

ROMANORUM. 

From  Colonna's  Romance,  which  he  calls  T'he  I'ale  of  T'roie^ 
1'he  Boke  of  I'roie  ^,  and  fbmetimes  'The  Cronike  ^  he  has  taken 


i  Of  Palamedes  and  Nauplius,  '*  The 
boke  ofTroie  nvhofo  rede.''*  Lib.  ii.  fol.  52. 
b.  col.  2.  The  ftory  of  Jafon  and  Medea, 
*'  whereof  the  tale  in  fpeciall  is  in  the 
*'  boke  of  Troie  writte."  Lib.  v.  fol.  10 1. 
a.  col.  2.  Of  the  Syrens  feen  by  Ulyfles, 
"  which  in  the  tale  ofTroie  I  finde."  Lib. 
i.  f.  10,  b.  col.  I.  Of  the^  eloquence  of 
Ulyfles,  "As  in  the  boke  of  Troie  is 
**  funde."  Lib.  vii.  f.  150.  a.  col.  I. 
&c.  &c.     See  fupr,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 


^  In  the  ftory  of  the  Theban  chief  Ca- 
paneus,  "This  knight  as  the  Cronike 
"  feine."  Lib.  1.  f.  18.  b.  col.  2.  Of 
Achilles  and  Teucer,  *'  In  a  Cronique  I 
"  fynde  thus."  Lib.  iii.  fol.  62.  a.  col.  i. 
Of  Peleus  and  Phocus,  "AstheCaoNiquE 
*'  feithe."  Lib.  iii.  f.  61.  b.  col.  i.  Of 
Ulyfles  and  Penelope,  "InaCaoNiciyE 
**  I  finde  writte."  Lib.  iv.  f.  63.  b.  col.  2. 
He  mentions  alfo  the  Cronique  for  tales 
of  Other  nations.    "  In  the  Cronique 

"  as 
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all  that  relates  to  the  Trojan  and  Grecian  ftory,  or,  in  Milton's 
language,  the  Tale  of  Troy  divine.  This  piece  was  firft 
printed  at  Cologne  in  the  yeari477\  At  Colonia  an  Italian 
tranllation  appeared  in  the  fame  year,  and  one  at  Venice  in 
1 48 1.  It  was  tranflated  into  Italian  fo  early  as  1324,  by 
Philipp  Ceffi  a  Florentine  ^  By  fome  writers  it  is  called  the 
Britifli  as  well  as  the  Trojan  ftory ';  and  there  are  manufcripts 
in  which  it  is  entitled  the  hiftory  of  Medea  and  Jafon"".  In 
moft  of  the  Italian  tranflations  it  is  called  la  storia  della 
GUERRA  Di  Troja.  This  hiftory  is  repeatedly  called  the 
Troie  boke  by  Lydgate,  who  tranflated  it  into  Englifh  verfe ". 
As  to  the  romance  of  fir  Lancelot,  our  author,  among 
others  on  the  fubje6l,  refers  to  a  volume  of  which  he  was 
the  hero :  perhaps  that  of  Robert  Borron,  altered  foon  after- 
wards by  Godefroy  de  Leigny,  under  the  title  of  le  Roman 
de  la  Charette,  and  printed  with  additions  at  Paris  by 
Antony  Verard;,  in  the  year  1494. 


**  as  I  finde,  Cham  was  he  which  firfl:  the 
**  letters  fonde,  and  wrote  in  Hebrew 
"  with  his  honde,  of  natural!  philofophie." 
Lib.  iv.  fol.  76.  a  col.  !.  For  Darius's 
four  queflions,  Lib.  vii.  fol.  151.  b.  col.  i . 
For  Perillus's  brazen  bull.  f.  Sec.  &c.  See 
below. 

*  In  quarto.  Historia  Trojana,  a 
Guidone  de  Columpna  M.ej[fanenji  "Judice  edit  a 
1287.  Imprejfa  per  Arnoldum  Therburnem 
Colonia  commorantem,  1477.  Die  penult. 
No'v.  I  am  miftaken  in  what  I  have  faid, 
fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  126.  There  is  another 
edition  at  Oxford  by  Rood,  1480,  4-to. 
Two  at  Strafburgh  i486,  and  1489.  fol, 
Ames  calls  him  Columella.  Hill.  Print. 
p.  204. 

^  See  Haym's  Bibl.  Italian,  p.  35.  edit. 
Venez.  1741.  4-to.  I  am  not  fure  whether 
Haym's  Italian  tranflation  in  the  year  1477 
is  not  the  Latin  of  that  year.  They  are  both 
in  quartOj  and  by  Arnoldo  Terbone.    A 


Florence  edition  of  the  tranflation  in  1610, 
qoarto,  is  faid  to  be  moft  fcarce. 

^  Sandius  and  Hallerwood,  in  their  Sup- 
plement to  Voffius's  Latin  Hiftorians,  fup- 
pofe  Colonna's  Trojan  and  Britilh  chroni- 
cle the  fame.  In  Theod«ric  Eng-elhufen's 
HRONiCA  Chronicorum,  Compiled 
about  the  year  1420,  where  the  author 
fpeaks  of  Troy,  he  cites  Colonna  de  Bella 
Trojano.  In  the  Preface  he  mentions  Co- 
lonna's Chronica  Britannorum.  See 
Engelhufen's  firft  edition,  Helmft.  1671, 
4-to.  Or  rather,  Scriptor.  Brunfvic.  Leib- 
nitii,  torn.  p.  ^']'].  See  alfo  Fabyan  and 
other  hiftorians. 

^  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  138.  Notes.     It 
will  occur  again  under  Lydgate. 

n  Tragedies  of  Bochas,  B.  I.  ch.  xvi.. 
Honu  the  tranjlatoure  njorote  a  booke  of  the 
Jiege  of  Troy,  called  Trove  eoke.     And 
ib,  St.  7.  17.  20.  edit.  Wayland.  fol.  xxx. 
b.  xxxi,  a.  And  in  Lydg,  Destr.  of  Troy». 


For 
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For  if  thou  wilt  the  bokes  rede 

Of  Launcelot  and  other  mo. 

Then  might  thou  feen  how  it  was  tho 

Of  armes,  for  this  wolde  atteine 

To  love,  which,  withouten  peine 

Maie  not  be  gette  of  idlenefs ; 

And  that  I  take  to  witnefTe 

An  old  Cronike  in  fpeciall 

The  which  in  to  memoriall 

Is  write  for  his  loves  fake ^ 

How  that  a  Knight  fhall  undertake  *. 

He  alludes  to  a  flory  about  fir  Triftram,  which iie  fuppofes^ 
to  be  univerfaliy  known,  related  in  this  romance. 
In  everie  mans  mouth  it  is 
How  Triftram  was  of  love  dronke 
With  Bele  Ifolde,  whan  this  dronke 
The  drinke  which  Bragweine  him  betoke, 
Er  that  kyng  Marke,  &c  ^ 

And  again,  in  the  afTembly  of  lovers. 

Ther  was  Triftram  which  was  beloved 
With  Bele  Ifolde,  and  Lancelot 
Stood  with  Gonnor  %  and  Galahot 
With  his  lady  ^     -     -     -     - 

The  oldeft  edition  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  a  manufcript 
of  which  I  have  feen  in  almoft  Saxon  chara6lers,  I  believe  to 
be  this.  Incipiimt  Hyjlorie  notabiles,  college  ex  Gestis  Ro- 
manorum, et  quibufdam  aliis  libris  cum  apflicatioftibus  eorundem  \ 

*  Lib.  iv,  f.  74.  a.  col.  2.  **  nomine   Cleonicus,  &c.    Kariffimi,    iile 

P  Lib.  vi.  f.  130.  b.  col.  2.  •*  princeps  eft  xps,  &c.    Ofcula  blandientis, 

^  Geneura,  Arthur's  queen.  •«  &c."   It  is  in  folio,  in  double  columns, 

'  Lib.  viii.  f.  188.  a.  col.  i.  without  initials,  pages,  fignatures,  orcatch- 

^  ^rincip.    *' Pompeius  regnavit  dives,  words.    Anglie  is  mentioned  in  chapters, 

"^C.   Fin.'^    *' Qiiidam  vero   princeps  155.  x6i. 

It 
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It  is  without  date  or  place,  but  fuppofed  by  the  critics  in 
typographical  antiquities  to  have  been  printed  before  or 
about  the  year  1473.  Then  followed  a  fecond  edition  at 
Louvain  by  John  de  Weftfalia,  with  this  title;  Ex  Gestis 
RoMANORUM  HisTORiE  NOTABiLES  de  'vicHs  virtuttbufque  traC' 
t antes  cum  appUcattonibus  moralifatis  et  tnyjlicis.  At  the  end  this 
colophon  appears  :  Gesta  Romanorum  ciun  quibufdam  aliii 
hijioriis  eijdem  annexis  ad  moralitates  dilucide  reduBa  hie  Jinent 
habent.  ^ce  diligentery  correSlis  aliorum  viciis^  i7npre[lit  'Joannes 
de  Weftfalia,  alma  in  Vni^uerJ.  Louvanienft\  This  edition  has 
twenty-nine  chapters  more  than  there  are  in  the  former :  and 
the  firfl  of  thefe  additional  chapters  is  the  flory  of  Antio- 
chus,  related  in  our  author.  It  is  probably  of  the  year  1473. 
Another  followed  foon  afterwards,  by  Gestis  Romanorum 
HISTORIE  NOTABILES  moralizatce  per  Girardum  Lieu.  Goudte, 
1480  ".  The  next""  is  at  Louvain,  Gesta  Romanorum,  cum 
applicationi bus  moralifatis  ac  myjiicis. — At  the  end. — Eat  Gestis 
Romanorum  cum  pluribiis  appicatis  hystoriis  de  virtutibus  et 
*vitiis  miftice  ad  intelledlum  tranfumptis  recolleBorii  finis.  Anno 
noftrce falutis  1494.     In  die  fanSli  Adriani  martyris"^. 

It  was  one  of  my  reafons  for  giving  thefe  titles  and  colo- 
phons fo  much  at  large,  that  the  reader  might  more  fully 
comprehend  the  nature  and  defign  of  a  performance  which 
operated  fo  powerfully  on  the  prefent  flate  of  our  poetry. 
Servius  fays  that  the  Eneis  was  fometimes  called  Gesta 
popuLi  Romani  ^  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  450,  mentions  a  work  called  the  Gestorum  volu- 
men,  which  according  to  cuflom,  was  folemnly  recited   to 

*  Princip.    "  De  DiLECTiowE,  cap,  i.  ^  But  I  think  there  is  another  Goudae, 
*'  Pompeius  regnavit  dives   valde,   &c. —        1489.  fol. 

"  MoRALizATio.    De  MisERicoRDiA,  ^  In quarto.  Again, Parif.  1499,  quarto. 

"  cap.  ii."      De  Adulterio,  in   cap.  Hagen.    1508.   fol.     Parif.    1521.   oftav. 

clxxxi.  Itisin  quartOjwithfignatures  toKk.  And  undoubtedly  others.     It  appeared  in 

The  initials  are  written  in  red  ink.     Mr.  Dutch  fo  early  as  the  year  1484.  fol. 
Farmer  of  Cambridge  has  this  editi«n,  y  Ad  iEneid.  vi,  752. 

•  In  quarto. 

the 
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the  emperour  ^.     Here  perhaps  we  may  perceive  the  ground- 
work of  the  title. 

In  this  mixture  of  moralifation  and  narrative,  the  Gesta 
RoMANORUM  fomewhat  refembles  the  plan  of  Gower's  poem. 
In  the  rubric  of  the  ftory  of  Julius  and  the  poor  knight,  our 
author  alludes  to  this  book  in  the  expreflion,  Hie  fectmdum 
Gesta,  &c  \  When  he  fpeaks  of  the  emperours  of  Rome 
paying  reverence  to  a  virgin,  he  fays  he  found  this  cuftom 
mentioned,  "  Of  Rome  among  the  Gestes  olde^"  Yet  he 
-adds,  that  the  Gestes  took  it  from  Valerius  Maximus.  The 
ftory  of  Tarquin  and  his  fon  Arrous  is  ufhered  in  with  this 
line,  "  So  as  thefe  olde  Gestes  feyne '."  The  tale  of  Antio- 
chus,  as  I  have  hinted,  is  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum  ;  al- 
though for  fomc  parts  of  it  Gower  was  perhaps  indebted  to 
Godfrey's  Pantheon  abovementioned  ^  The  foundation  of 
Shakefpeare's  ftory  of  the  three  cafketts  in  the  Merchant 
OF  Venice,  is  to  be  found  in  this  favourite  colledlion  :  this 
is  likewife  in  our  author,  yet  in  a  different  form,  who  cites  a 
Cronike  '  for  his  authority.  I  make  no  apology  for  giving  the 
paffage  fomewhat  at  large,  as  the  fource  of  this  elegant  little 


^  "  Imperatori  de  more  recitatum," 
Hift.  xxix.  i.  In  the  title  of  the  Saint 
Albans  chronicle,  printed  1483,  Ti- 
tus LiiJjus  de  Gestis  Romanorum  is 
recited. 

^  Lib.  viii.  f.  153.  a.  col.  i.  And  in 
other  rubrics.  In  the  rubric  there  is  alfo 
Gesta  Alexandri,  lib.  iii.  f.  61.  a. 
col.  1.  And  in  the  ftory  of  Sardanapalus, 
"  Thefe  olde  Gestes  tellen  us,"  lib.  iii. 
167.  a.  col.  I . 

''  Lib.  V.  f.  118.  a.  col.  2. 
*  Lib.  vii.  f.  169.  a.  col.  i. 
•*  See  iupr.  vol  i.  p.  150.  Notes,  h. 
"  H;2  refers  to   a   Cronike   for  other 
florins,   as    the    ftory  of  Lucius    king   of 
P»onie,  and  the  king's  fool.    "  In  a  Cro- 
♦•   NlKjE    it  telleth  us."     Lib.  vii.  f.  165. 
a.  col.  ?.       Of  the  tranftation  of  the  Ro- 
man  ejn^re  to  the  Lombards.     '•  This 


"  made  an  emperour  anon,  whofe  name,  the 

"  Chronicle  telleth  was  Othes."    Prol. 

fol.  5.  b.  col.  2.    Of  Conftantine's  leprofy. 

"  Forin  Cronike  thus  I  rede."    Lib.  iii. 

f.  46.  b.  col.  2.     For  which  he  alfo  cites 

"  X}as,bokes  oi  Latine"  ib.  f.  45.  a.  col.  i. 

In  the  ftory  of  Caius  Fabricius,    "In   a 

Cronique  I  fynde  thus."     Lib.  vii.    f. 

157.  a.  col.  2.     Of  the  foothfayer  and  the 

emperor  of  Rome.     *'  As  in  Cronike  it 

«'  is    witholde." — "   Which   the    Chro- 

*'   NIKE  hath  autorized."    Lib.  vii.  f,  154. 

b.  col.  1.  f.  155.  b.  col.  2.    Of  the  empc- 

rour's  fon  who  ferves  the  Soldan  of  Perfia. 

**  There  was  as  the  Cronique  feith,  an 

**  emperour,  &c."  Lib.  ii.f.  41.  b.  col.  i. 

For  the  ftory  of  Carmidotoirus  conful  of 

Rome,  he  refers  to  thefe  olde  bakes.     Lib. 

vii.  f.  157.  b.  col.  2,  kz.  &c. 

apologue, 
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•apologue,  which  feems  to  be  of  eaftern  invention,  has  lately 
fo  much  employed  the  fearches  of  the  commentators  on 
Shakefpeare,  and  that  the  circumftances  of  the  ftory,  as  it 
is  told  by  Gower,  may  be  compared  with  thofe  with  which  it 
appears  in  other  books. 

The  poet  is  fpeaking  of  a  king  whofe  officers  and  cour- 
tiers complained,  that  after  a  long  attendance,  they  had  not 
received  adequate  rewards,  and  preferments  due  to  their  fer- 
vices.  The  king,  who  was  no  ftranger  to  their  complaints, 
artfully  contrives  a  fcheme  to  prove  whether  this  defedl 
proceded  from  his  own  want  of  generofity,  or  their  want  of 
difcernment. 

Anone  he  lette  two  cofres  ^  make. 
Of  one  femblance,  of  gne  make. 
So  lyche%  that  no  life  thilke  throwe 
That  one  maie  fro  that  other  knowe : 
Thei  were  into  his  chambre  brought. 
But  no  man  wote  why  they  be  brought^ 
And  netheles  the  kynge  hath  bede. 
That  thei  be  fette  in  privie  flede, 
As  he  that  was  of  wifdome  High, 
Whan  he  therto  his  tyme  figh ", 
All  privilyche ',  that  none  it  wide. 
His  own  hondes  that  one  chill  ^ 
Of^fie  golde  and  oi  fine  perie  \ 
(The  which  oute  of  his  trefurie 
Was  take)  anone  he  filde  full  > 
That  other  cofre  oi  fir  awe  and  mulle  "*, 
With  fiones  mened^  he  filde  alfo : 
Thus  be  thei  full  both  tho. 

f  Coffers.    Chefts,  *  Privily.        k  Cheft. 

8  Like,  J  Gems, 

>•  Saw.  «"  Rubbifh. 

D  The 
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The  king  afTembles  his  courtiers,  and  fliewing  them  the 
two  chells,  acquaints  them,  that  one  of  thefe  is  filled  with 
gold  and  jewels  -,  that  they  fhould  chufe  which  of  the  two  they 
Hked  beft,  and  that  the  contents  fhould  inflantly  be  diftri^ 
buted  among  them  all.  A  knight  by  common  confent  is 
appointed  to  chufe  for  them,  who  fixes  upon  the  cheft  filled 
with  ftraw  and  flones. 

This  kynge  then  in  the  fame  flede", 
Anone  that  other  cofre  undede. 
Whereas  thei  fawen  grete  richefTe 
Wile  more  than  thei  couthen  geffe. 
"  Lo,  faith  the  kynge,  now  maie  ye  fee 
"  That  there  is  no  default  in  mee : 
"  Forthy  %  myfelf  I  will  acquite, 
"  And  beareth  your  own  wite 
"  Of  that  fortune  hath  you  refufed^" 

It  muft  be  confefTed,  that  there  is  a  much  greater  and  a 
more  beautiful  variety  of  incidents  in  this  ftory  as  it  is  related 
in  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  which  Shakefpeare  has  followed, 
than  in  Gower :  and  was  it  not  demonflrable,  that  this  com- 
pilation preceded  our  author's  age  by  fome  centuries,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  conclude,  that  Gower's  flory  was  the 
original  fable  in  its  fimple  unimproved  ftate.  Whatever  was 
the  cafe,  it  is  almoft  certain  that  one  ftory  produced  the 
other. 

A  tranflation  into  Englifh  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum 
was  printed  by  Wyn^Lyn  de  Worde,  without  date.  In  the 
year  1577,  one  Richard  Robinfon  ipuhliihed  ^  Record  of  ancient 
Hyftoryes,  in  Latin  Gesta  Romanorum,  ferufed,  correBed^  and 

"  Place.  in  which  the  emperor  Frederick  places  be- 

•  Therefore.  fore  two  beggars  two  parties,  one   filled 

»   Lib.  V.  f.  86.  a.  col.  t.  feq.    The  with  capons,  the  other  with  florins,  ibid,, 

llory  which  follows  is  fomewhat  fimilar,  b.  col.  2. 

bettered 
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bettered,  by  R.  Robtnfon,  London^  isjy'^.  Of  this  tranflation 
there  were  fix  impreilions  before  the  year  i6ot '.  The  later 
editions,  both  Latin  and  Englilli,  differ  confiderably  from  a 
manufcript  belonging  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum  *,  which  contains 
not  only  the  ftory  of  the  Casketts  in  Shakefpeare's  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  but  that  of  the  Jew's  Bond  in  the  fame 
play  '.  I  cannot  exa6lly  afcertain  the  age  of  this  piece,  which 
has  many  fi6litious  and  fabulous  fafls  intermixed  with  true 
hiilory;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  difcover  the  name  of  its 
compiler. 

It  appears  to  me  to  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of 
Valerius  Maximus,  the  favourite  clafTic  of  the  monks.  It  is 
quoted  and  commended  as  a  true  hiflory,  among  many  hiito- 


1  In  twelves.  'See  among  the  Royal 
Manufcripts,  Brit.  Muf.  "  Richard  Robin- 
**  fon's  Eupolemia,  Archippus  and  Pano- 
*'  plia  :  being  an  account  of  his  Patrons 
**  and  Benefaftions,  &c.  1603."  See  fol. 
5.  MSS.  Reg.  18  A.  Ixvi.  This  R.  Ro- 
binfon,  I  believe,  publifhed  Part  of  the 
harmony  of  king  David^s  harp.  A  tranfla- 
tion of  the  firft  twenty  one  pfalms,  for  J. 
Wolfe,  1582.  4-to.  A  tranflation  of  Le- 
land's  AssERTio  Arthuri,  for  the  fame, 
1582.  4to.  The  auncient  order  focietief 
iffc.  of  prince  Arthure,  and  his  knightly 
armory  of  the  round  table,  \n  verfe,  for  the 
fame,  1583,  4to. 

'  There  is  an  edition,  in  black  letter,  ^o 
late  as  1689. 

'  MSS.  Harl.  2270.  i.  See  ibid.  cap. 
xcix.  for  this  ftory.  Tit.  "  Li  her  Jfceticus 
cui  titulus  Gefta  Romanorum,  cum  Reduftio- 
nibusyfx/i?  Moralitatibus  eorundem.''  There 
is  an  Englilh  tranflation,  ibid.  MSS.  Harl. 
7333.  This  has  the  Jeiv's  bond  and  the 
Cajketts.  In  the  fame  library  there  is  a 
large  coUeftion  of  legendary  tales  in  diffe- 
rent hands,  written  on  parchment,  8-vo. 
MSS.  Harl.  2316.  One  of  thefe  is,  "  De 
*♦  vera  amicitia,  et  de  Paffione  Chrifti : 
"  Narratio  a  Petro  Alphonfo."  18.  fol. 
8.  b.  The  hiilory  of  the  two  friends  here 
related,  is  told  more  at  large  in  the  Gesta 


Romanorum,  where  the  friends  are  two 
knights.  Peter  Alphonfus  lived  about  i  no. 
This  tale,  I  think,  is  hy dgaXo'sfabula  duo- 
rum  mercatcrum,  MSS.  Harl.  2251.  33.  fol. 
56.     *'  In  Egipt  whilom,   &c."     See  alfo 
2255.  17.  foi.  72.     Manufcripts  of  thefe 
Gesta  occur  thrice  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
MSS.  Bodl.  B.  5.  10.     Ibid,  fuper  O.  i. 
Art.  17.    And  Hyper.  Bodl.  (Cod.  Grav.) 
B.  55.  3.  viz.  Narrationet  breves  ^  Gestis 
Romanorum   et   aliorum.     But  this   lafl 
feems  rather   a   defloration.     In  Herefoid 
cathedral,  73.    In  Worcefler  cathedral,  80. 
In  (late)  Burfcough's  (reftor  of  Totnefs) 
MSS.  Cod.  82.  I.     In  (late)  Sir  Symonds 
D'Ewes's  MSS.  Cod.  150.  2.     In  Trinity 
college  Dublin,  G.  326.    At  Oxford,  Saint 
John's  college  twice,   C.   31.  2.    G.   4.1. 
Magdalen  college,   twice.  Cod.  Lat.  13. 
60.  Lincoln  college  Libr.  Theol.  60.   See 
what  is  faid  of  Gejls,  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  74. 
Among  the  manufcript  books  written  by 
Lapus  de  Caftellione,  a  Florentine  civilian, 
and    a  great  translator  from  Greek   into 
Latin,  about  the  year  1350,  Balufius  men- 
tions De  Origine  Urbis  Roma:,  et  de  Gejiis 
Romanorum,     What  this  piece  is  I  cannot 
afcertain.     Apud  Fabric.  Bibl.  Med.  Inf. 
Latinitat.  iv.  722.  Compare  de  Geftrs  Im- 
peratorum  Liber,  MSS.  Harl.  5259.  i. 
'  Ch.  xlviii. 
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rians  of  credit,  fuch  as  Jofephus,  Orofius,  Bede,  and  Eufe* 
bius,  by  Herman  Korner,  a  dominican  friar  of  Lubec,  who 
wrote  a  Chronica  Novella,  or  hiftory  of  the  world,  in 
the  year  1435 '. 

In  fpeaking  of  our  author's  fources,  I  muft  not  omit  a 
book  tranflated  by  the  unfortunate  Antony  Widville,  firfl 
earl  of  Rivers,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  proving  its  early  po- 
pularity. It  is  the  DiSies  or  Sayings  sf  PhiloJophreSy  which  lord 
Rivers  tranflated  from  the  French  of  William  de  Thignon- 
ville,  provofl  of  the  city  of  Paris  about  the  year  1408,  en- 
titled Les  diBes  moraux  des  philofopheSy  les  diBes  des  fages  et  les 
fecrefs  d'  Arijlote'',  The  Englifh  tranflation  was  printed  by 
Caxton,  in  the  year  1477.  Gower  refers  to  this  tra6l,  which 
iirfl  exifted  in  Latin,  more  than  once;  and  it  is  mofl  pro- 
bable, that  he  confulted  the  Latin  original "'. 

It  is  pleafant  to  obferve  the  fl  range  miflakes  which 
Gower,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  the  mofl  general 
fcholar  of  his  age,  has  committed  in  this  poem,  concerning 
books  v/hich  he  never  faw,  his  violent  anachronifms,  and 
mifreprefentations  of  the  mofl  common  fa6ls  and  characters. 
He  mentions  the  Greek  poet  Menander,  as  one  of  the 
firfl  hiflorians,  or  "  firfl  enditours  of  the  olde  cronike," 
together  with  Efdras,  Solinus,  Jofephus,  Claudius  Salpicius, 
Termegis,  Pandulfe,  Frigidilles,  Ephiloquorus,  and  Pandas. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  Mofes  fhould  not  here  be  mentioned,, 
in  preference  to  Efdras.  Solinus  is  ranked  fo  high,  becaufe  he 
recorded  nothing  but  wonders  * ;  and  Jofephus,  on  account  of 
his  fubjecl,  had  long  been  placed  almoft  on  a  level  with  the  bible. 


*  See  Eccard's  Corp.  Hiftor.  torn.  ii.  p. 
432. — 1343.  Lipf.  1723.  foL 

»  See  Mem.  de  Litt.  xvii.  754.  410. 

^  Among  thefe  other  "  tales  ivife  of  phi- 
*'  lojophers  in  this  wife  I  rede,  &c."  Lib. 
vii.  f.  143.  a.  coL  i.  f.  142.  b.  col.  2.  &c. 
See  Wal pole's  Cat.  royal  and  noble  authors. 

'I'here  is  another  tranflation,  done  in 
J 450,  dedicated  to  fir  John  Fallolfe,  knight, 


by  his  fon  in  law  Stevyn  Scrope  Squyer. 
MSS.  Harl.  2265.  William  de  Thigiion- 
ville  is  here  faid  to  have  tranflated  this 
book  into  French  for  the  ufe  of  king 
Charles  the  fixth. 

''  Our  author  has  a  ftory  from  Solinus 
concerning  a  monftrous  bird,  lib.  iii.  f.  62. 
b.  col.  2.    See  fupr.  voL  i.p.  102. Notes,  o» 

He 
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He  is  feated  on  the  firft  pillar  in  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame. 
His  Jewifh  hiflory,  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Rufinus  in  the 
fourth  century,  had  given  rife  to  many  old  poems  and  ro- 
mances ^ :  and  his  Maccabaics,  or  hiftory  of  the  {Qven 
Maccabees  martyred  with  their  father  Eleazar  under  the  per- 
fecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  feparate  work,  tranflated 
alfo  by  Rufinus,  produced  the  Judas  Maccabee  of  Belle- 
perche  in  the  year  1240,  and  at  length  enrolled  the  Macca- 
bees among  the  moft  illuftrious  heroes  of  romance  '■.  On 
this  account  too,  perhaps  Efdras  is  here  fo  refpe6lably  re- 
membered. I  fuppofe  Sulpicius  is  Sulpicius  Severus,  a  petty 
annalifl  of  the  fifth  century.  Termegis  is  probably  Trifme- 
giflus,  the  myftic  philofopher,  certainly  not  an  hiflorian,  at 
leafl  not  an  antient  one.  Pandulf  feems  to  be  Pandulph  of 
Pifa,  who  wrote  lives  of  the  popes,  and  died  in  the  year 
1 198  \  Frigidilles  is  perhaps  Fregedaire,  a  Burgundian,  who 
flouriflied  about  the  year  641,  and  wrote  a  chronicon  from 
Adam  to  his  own  times ;  often  printed,  and  containing  the 
bcft  account  of  the  Franks  after  Gregory  of  Tours  \  Our 
author,  who  has  partly  fuffered  from  ignorant  tranfcribers 
and  printers,  by  Ephiloquorus  undoubtedly  intended  Eutro- 
pius.    In  the  next  paragraph  indeed,  he  mentions  Herodotus  : 


y  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  217.  311.     There 

is  |0SEPHUS«'f/«BATTAILLE  JUDAIQUE 

tranjlate  de  Latin  en  Francois,  printed  by 
A'erard  at  Paris,  1480.  fol.  I  think  it  is  a 
poem.  All  jofephus's  works  were  printed 
in  the  old  Latin  tranflation,  at  Verona 
1 480.  fol.  And  frequently  foon  afterwards. 
They  were  tranflated  into  French,  German, 
Spanifh,  and  Italian,  and  printed,  between 
the  years  1492  and  1554.  See  the  CoL- 
lanaGreca,  in  Haym's  Bibliothec.  p.  6. 
7.  A  French  tranflation  was  made  in  1460, 
or  1463.     Cod.  Reg.  Parif.  7015. 

^  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  417.  In  the  Britifh 
Mufeum  there  is  "  Maccabeorum  et  Jofephi 
"  Hiftonarum  Epitome,  metrice."  10  A. 
viii.  5.  MSS.  Reg.-    See  MSS.  Harl.  5713. 

*  See  the  ftory,  in  our  author,  of  pope 


Boniface  fupplanting  Celelline.  "  In  a 
*'  Cronyke  of  tyme  ago."  Lib.  ii.  f. 
42.  a.  col.  2. 

*>  See  Ruinart.  Diflertat.  de  Fredegario 
ejufque  Operibus.  torn  ii.  Hifl:.  Franc,  p. 
443.  There  is  alfo  Fridegodus,  a  monk 
of  Dover,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  fome 
fainted  bilhops  about  the  year  960.  And 
a  Frigeridus,  known  only  by  a  reference 
which  Gregory  of  Tours  makes  to  the 
tn.'celfth  book  of  his  Hijiors,  concerning  the- 
times  preceding  Valentinian  the  third,  and, 
the  capture  of  Rome  by  Totila.  Gregor. 
Turonenf.  Hill.  Francor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  9. 
If  this  laft  be  the  writer  in  the  text,  a  ma- 
nufcript  of  Frigeridus's  Hiflory  might  have 
exifled  in  Gower's  age,  whickis  now  loft. 

yet 
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yet  not  as  an  early  hiftorian,  but  as  the  firft  writer  of  a  fyftem 
of  the  metrical  art,  "  of  metre,  of  ryme,  and  of  cadence'." 
We  fmile,  when  He6lor  in  Shakefpeare  quotes  Ariftotle :  but 
Gower  gravely  informs  his  reader,  that  UlyfTes  was  a  clerkey 
accompliihed  with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  fciences,  a  great 
rhetorician  and  magician :  that  he  learned  rhetoric  of  Tully, 
magic  of  Zoroafter,  aftronomy  of  Ptolomy,  philofophy  of 
Plato,  divination  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  proverbial  inftru6lion 
of  Solomon,  botany  of  Macer,  and  medicine  of  Hippocrates ". 
And  in  the  feventh  book,  Ariftotle,  or  the  philojhphre,  is 
introduced  reciting  to  his  fcholar  Alexander  the  great,  a  dif- 
putation  between  a  Jew  and  a  Pagan,  who  meet  between 
Cairo  and  Babylon,  concerning  their  refpeflive  religions: 
the  end  of  the  flory  is  to  fliew  the  cunning,  cruelty,  and 
ingratitude  of  the  Jew,  which  are  at  laft  defervedly  pu- 
nifhed  ^  But  I  believe  Gower's  apology  muft  be,  that  he 
took  this  narrative  from  fome  chriftian  legend,  which  was 
feigned,  for  a  religious  purpofe,  at  the  expence  of  all  proba- 
bility and  propriety. 

The  only  claffic  Roman  writers  which  our  author  cites  are 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  and  Tully.  Among  the  Italian  poets, 
one  is  furprifed  he  fhould  not  quote  Petrarch :  he  mentions 
Dante  only,  who  in  the  rubric  is  called  "  a  certain  poet  of 
Italy  named  Dante,"  qui  dam  poet  a  Italics  quiT>A'iiT-E  vocabafur  . 
He  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Homelies 
of  pope  Gregory  the  great  ^,  which  were  tranflated  into 
•Itahan,  and  ^  "inted  at  Milan,  fo  early  as  the  year  1479.  I 
can  hardly  decypher,  and  mull  therefore  be  excufed  from 
tranfcribing,  the  names  of  all  the  renowned  authors  which 
our  author  has  quoted  in  alchemy,  aflrology,  magic,  pal-- 
miflry,  geomancy,  and  other  branches  of   the  occult  philo- 


=  Lib.  vi.  f.  76.  b.  col.  i.  *  Lib.  vii.  f.  154.  b.  col.  1. 

^  Lib.  vi.  f.  135.  a.  col.  i.  «  Prolog,  f.  2.  b.  col.  i.     Lib.  v.  f.  93. 

'  Lib.  vii.  f.  156.  b.  col.  2.  a  col.  i.  z.  f.  94.  a.  col.  i. 

fophy. 
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lophy.  Among  the  aflrological  writers,  he  mentions  Noah, 
Abraham,  and  Mofes.  But  he  is  not  fure  that  Abraham 
was  an  author,  having  never  feen  any  of  that  patriarch's 
works ;  and  he  prefers  Trifmegiflus  to  Mofes  \  Cabaliftical 
trails  were  however  extant,  not  only  under  the  names  of 
Abraham,  Noah,  and  Mofes,  but  of  Adam,  Abel,  and  Enoch '. 
He  mentions,  with  particular  regard,  Ptolomy's  Almagest; 
the  grand  fource  of  ail  the  fuperftitious  notions  propagated 
by  the  Arabian  philofophers  concerning  the  fcience  of  di- 
vination by  the  ftars ",  Thefe  infatuations  feem  to  have 
completed  their  triumph  over  human  credulity  in  Gower's 
age,  who  probably  was  an  ingenious  adept  in  the  falfe  and 
frivolous  fpeculations  of  this  admired  fpecies  of  fludy. 

Gower,  amidft  his  graver  literature,  appears  to  have  been 
a  great  reader  of  romances.  The  lover,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
gratification  which  his  paflion  receives  from  the  fenfe  of 
hearing,  fays,  that  to  hear  his  lady  fpeak  is  more  delicious, 
than  to  feaft  on  all  the  dainties  that  could  be  compounded 
by  a  cook  of  Lombardy.     They  are  not  fo  reftorative 

As  bin  the  wordes  of  hir  mouth ; 
For  as  the  wyndes  of  the  South 
Ben  moft  of  all  debonaire. 
So  when  hir  luft '  to  fpeak  faire. 
The  vertue  of  her  goodly  fpeche 
Is  verily  myne  hartes  leche  ". 

TJiefe  are  elegant  verfes.  To  hear  her  fing  is  paradife. 
Then  he  adds, 

^  Lib.  vii.  f,  134.  b.  col.  i.  vii.  f.  149.  year  1240,  a  drawing  of  Ptolemy,  holding 

b.  col.  I .  a  mirrour,  not  an  optical  tube,  in  his  hand-,. 

»  Seefupr.  vol.  i.  p.  425.  p.  393.  Notes,  and  contemplating  the  liars.     Itin.  Ger- 

h.     And  Morhof.  Polyhill.  torn.  ii.  p.  455.  manic,  p.  49. 

feq.  edit.  1747.  '  She  chufes. 

*  Mabillon  mentions,  in  a  manufcript  ^  Phyfician. 
of  the    Almagest   written    before   the 

Full 
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Full  oft  tyme  it  falleth  fo. 
My  ere "  with  a  good  pitance 
Is  fed  of  redynge  of  romance 
Of  Idoyne  and  Amadas, 
That  whilom  were  in  my  cas ; 
And  eke  of  other,  many  a  /core. 
That  loved  long  ere  I  was  bore  ° : 
For  when  I  of  her  ^  loves  rede, 
Myn  ere  with  the  tale  I  fede ; 
And  with  the  lufl  of  her  hifloire. 
Sometime  I  draw  into  memoire, 
Howe  forrowe  may  not  ever  lall. 
And  fo  hope  comith  in  at  laft  '^. 

The  romance  of  Idoyne  and  Amadas  is  recited  as  a  fa- 
vourite hiflory  among  others,  in  the  prologue  to  a  collection 
of     legends     called    Cursor    mundi,     tranflated    from    the  > 
French '.     I  have  already  obferved  our  poet's  •  references   to 
Sir  Lancelot's  romance. 

Our  author's  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage is  extremely  curious.  He  fuppofes  that  it  was  invented 
by  the  old  Tufcan  prophetefs  Carmens ;  that  it  was  reduced 
to  method,  to  compofition,  pronunciation,  and  profody,  by 
the  grammarians  Ariflarchus,  Donatus,  and  Didymus : 
adorned  with  the  flowers  of  eloquence  and  rhetoric  by 
Tully :  then  enriched  by  tranflations  from  the  Chaldee, 
Arabic,  and  Greek  languages,  more  efpecially  by  the  verlion 
of  the  Hebrew  bible  into  Latin  by  faint  Jerom,  in  the  fourth 
century :  and  that  at  length,  after  the  labours  of  many 
celebrated  writers,  it  received  its  final  confummation  in 
Ovid,  the  poet  of  lovers.  At  the  mention  of  Ovid's  name, 
the  poet,  with  the  dexterity  and  addrefs  of  a  true  mailer  of 


"  Ear. 
"  Born. 
P  Their. 

traufitioHj 


^  Lib.  vi.  f.  J  33.  a.  col.  2. 

if  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  123.  Notes,  t. 
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tranfition,  feizes  the  critical  moment  of  bringing  back  the 
dialogue  to  its  proper  argument '. 

The  CoNFESsio  Amantis  was  moft  probably  written  after 
Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Cressida.  At  the  clofe  of  the 
poem,  we  are  prefented  with  an  aflemblage  of  the  moil 
illuftrious  lovers  '.  Together  with  the  renowned  heroes  and 
heroines  of  love,  mentioned  either  in  romantic  or  claffical 
hiflory,  we  have  David  and  Bathflieba,  Sampfon  and  Dalila, 
and  Solomon  with  all  his  concubines.  Virgil,  alfo,  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Ovid,  are  enumerated  as  lovers.  Nor  mufl  we  be 
furprifed  to  find  Ariflotle  honoured  with  a  place  in  this 
gallant  groupe :  for  v/hom,  fays  the  poet,  the  queen  of 
Greece  made  fuch  a  fyllogifm  as  deflroyed  all  his  logic.  But, 
among  the  reft,  Troilus  and  CrefTida  are  introduced;  feem- 
ingly  with  an  intention  of  paying  a  compliment  to  Chaucer's 
poem  on  their  ftory,  which  had  been  fubmitted  to  Gower's 
corredtion ".  Although  this  famous  pair  had  been  alfo  re- 
cently celebrated  in  Boccacio's  Filostrato  \  And  in  ano- 
ther place,  fpeaking  of  his  abfolute  devotion  to  his  lady's 
will,  he  declares  himfelf  ready  to  acquiefce  in  her  choice, 
whatfoever  flie  fliall  command :  whether,  if  when  tired  of 
dancing  and  caroling,  fhe  fliould  chufe  to  play  at  chefs,  or  read 
Troilus  and  Cressida.     This  is  certainly  Chaucer's  poem., 

That  v/hen  her  lift  on  nights  wake 
In  chambre,  as  to  carol  and  daunce, 
Methinke  I  maie  me  more  avaunce. 
If  I  may  gone  upon  hir  honde, 
Than  if  I  wynne  a  kynges  londe. 
For  whan  I  maie  her  hand  beclip  ^, 
With  fuch  gladnefs  I  daunce  and  Ikip, 


*  Lib,  iv.  f.  77.  b.  col.  z.  ^  See  Aipr.  vol.  i.   p.  385, 

'  Lib.  viii.  f.  158.  a.  col.  2.  *  Clafp. 

^  Chaucer's  Tr.  CrcfT  Urr.  edit.  p.  333. 

E  Methinketh. 
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Methinketh  I  touch  not  the  floore; 
The  roe  which  renneth  on  the  moorc 

Is  than  nought  fo  hght  as  I. 

And  whan  it  falleth  other  gate  % 
So  that  hir  liketh  not  to  daunce. 
But  on  the  dyes  to  cafl  a  chaunce. 
Or  alke  of  love  fome  demaunde  s 
Or  els  that  her  lift  commaunde 
To  rede  and  here  of  Troilus  ^. 

That  this  poem  was  written  after  Chaucer's  Floure  and 
Leafe,  may  be  partly  colle6led  from  the  following  paffage, 
which  appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  Chaucer,  and  is  no  bad 
fpecimen  of  Gower's  moft  poetical  manner.  Rofiphele,  a 
beautiful  princefs,  but  fetting  love  at  defiance,  the  daughter 
of  Herupus  king  of  Armenia,  is  taught  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  Cupid  by  feeing  a  vifion  of  Ladies. 

Whan  come  was  the  moneth  of  Maie, 
She  wolde  walke  upon  a  daie. 
And  that  was  er  the  fon  arift  % 
Of  women  but  a  fewe  it  wift  * ; 
And  forth  fhe  went  prively. 
Unto  a  parke  was  fafte  by, 
All  fofte  walkende  on  the  gras, 
Tyll  fhe  came  there  ^  the  launde  was 
Through  which  ran  a  great  rivere, 
It  thought  her  fayre ;  and  faid,  here 
I  will  abide  under  the  fhawe  j 
And  bad  hir  women  to  withdraws ; 
And  ther  flie  ftood  alone  ftille 
To  thinke  what  was  in  her  wille. 


"  Gaiety,  or  way. 

''  Lib.  iv.  f.  78.  b.  col.  i< 

^  Arofe. 


*  "  But  a  few  of  her  women  knew  of 
this." 

*•  There  'where. 

She 
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She  lighe  '  the  fwete  floures  fprynge. 

She  herde  glad  fowles  fynge  -, 

She  figh  beaftes  in  her  kynde, 

The  buck,  the  doo,  the  hert,  the  hynde. 

The  males  go  with  the  femele  : 

And  fo  began  there  a  quarele  "^ 

Betwene  love  and  her  owne  herte 

Fro  whiche  flie  couthe  not  afterte. 

And  as  fhe  caft  hir  eie  aboute, 

She  figh,  clad  in  one  fuit,  a  route 

Of  ladies  where  thei  comen  ride 

Alonge  under  the  woodde  fide ; 

On  fayre  "^  ambulende  hors  thei  fet, 

That  were  al  whyte,  fayre,  and  gret  5 

And  everichone  ride  on  fide  ^ 

The  fadels  were  of  fuch  a  pride. 

So  riche  fighe  ihe  never  none ; 

With  perles  and  golde  fo  wel  begone. 

In  kirtels  and  in  copes  riche 

Thei  were  clothed  all  aliche  ^j 

Departed  even  of  white  and  blewe. 

With  all  luftes  ""  that  fhe  knewe 

Thei  wer  embroudred  over  all : 

Her  '  bodies  weren  longe  and  fmall. 

The  beautee  of  hir  fayre  face. 

There  mai  none  erthly  thing  deface  : 

Corownes  on  their  heades  thei  bare. 

As  eche  of  hem  a  queue  were. 

That  all  the  golde  of  Crefus  hall 

The  leaft  coronall  of  all 

Might  not  have  boughte,  after  the  worth. 

Thus  comen  thei  ridend  forthe. 

«=  Saw.  ^  Difpute.  "^  Ambling.  ^  A  mark  of  high  rank.  «  Alike. 

^  Lifts.    Colours.  ^  Their. 
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The  kynges  doughter,  whiche  this  figh, 
For  pure  abafshe  drewe  hir  adrigh, 
And  helde  hu'  clofe  undir  the  bough. 

At  length  llie  fees  riding  in  the  rear  of  this  fplendid  troop, 
on  a  horfe  lean,  galled,  and  lame,  a  beautiful  lady  in  a 
tattered  garment,  her  faddle  mean  and  much  worn,  but  her 
bridle  richly  iludded  with  gold  and  jewels  :  and  round  her 
waifl  were  more  than  an  hundred  halters.  The  princefs  afks 
the  meaning  of  this  flrange  proceffion  ;  and  is  anfwered  by 
the  lady  on  the  lean  horfe,  that  thefe  are  fpe6lres  of  ladies, 
who,  when  living,  were  obedient  and  faithful  votaries  of 
love.  "  As  to  myfelf,  flie  adds,  I  am  now  receiving  my 
*'  annual  penance  for  being  a  rebel  to  love." 

For  I  whilom  no  love  had ; 

My  horfe  is  now  feble  and  badde. 

And  al  to  torn  is  myn  araie ; 

And  everie  year  this  frefhe  Maic 

Thefe  luftie  ladies  ride  aboute. 

And  I  muft  nedes  few  ^  her  route. 

In  this  manner  as  ye  nowe  fee. 

And  truffe  her  hallters  forth  with  mee. 

And  am  but  her  horfe  knave '. 

The  princefs  then  afks  her,  why  fhe  wore  the  rich  bridle, 
fo  inconfiftent  with  the  reft  of  her  furniture,  her  drefs,  and 
horfe  ?  The  lady  anfwcrs,  that  it  was  a  badge  and  reward 
for  having  loved  a  knight  faithfully  for  the  laft  fortnight  of 
her  life. 

Now  have  ye  herde  all  mine  anfwere  j 

To  god,  madam,  I  you  betake, 

And  warneth  all,  for  my  fake, 

^  Follow.  '  Their  groona, 

«  Of 
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"  Of  love,  that  thel  be  not  idell, 
"  And  bid  hem  thinke  of  my  bridell." 
And  with  that  worde,  all  fodenly 
She  pafTeth,  as  it  were  a  fkie"", 
All  clean  out  of  the  ladies  fight ". 

My  readers  will  eafily  conje6lure  the  chSnge  which  this 
fpeftacle  muft  naturally  produce  in  the  obdurate  heart  of 
the  princefs  of  Armenia.  There  is  a  farther  proof  that  the 
Floure  and  Leafe  preceded  the  Confessio  Amantis.  In  the 
eighth  book,  our  author's  lovers  are  crowned  with  the 
Flower  and  Leaf. 

Myn  eie  I  cafle  all  aboutes. 

To  knowe  amonge  hem  who  was  who : 

I  figh  where  luftie  Youth  tho. 

As  he  which  was  a  capitayne 

Before  all  others  on  the  playne, 

Stode  with  his  route  wel  begon  : 

Her  hcades  kempt,  and  thereupon 

Garlondes  not  of  one  colour. 

Some  of  the  lefe^  fome  of  t^i^foure. 

And  fome  of  grete  perles  were : 

The  new  guife  of  Beme  °  was  there,  &c  ^ 

I  believe  on  the  whole,  that  Chaucer  had  publifhed  moft 
of  his  poems  before  this  piece  of  Gower  appeared.  Chaucer 
had  not  however  at  this  time  written  his  Testament  of 
Love  :  for  Gower,  in  a  fort  of  Epilogue  to  the  Confessio 
Amantis,  is  addrefled  by  Venus,  who  commands  him  to  greet 
Chaucer  as  her  favourite  poet  and  difciple,  as  one  who  had 
employed  his  youth  in  compofmg  fongs  and  ditties  to  her 
honour.     She  adds  at  the  clofe, 

»  a  fhadow,  Sxia,  umlra.  "  Lib.  iv.  f.  70.  feq.  •  Boeme.    Bohemia, 

p  Lib.  viii,  f.  188.  a.  col.  i.  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  466. 

For  thy, 
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For  thy,  now  in  his  dales  olde^ 
Thou  fhalt  hym  tell  this  meflage^ 
That  he  upon  his  later  age 
To  fette  an  ende  of  all  his  werke 
As  he,  which  is  myne  owne  clerke, 
Do  make  his  Testament  of  Love, 
As  thou  haft  done  thy  shrifte  above  ;; 
So  that  my  court  it  maie  recorde  '^. 

Chaucer  at  this  time  v/as  fixty-five  years  of  age.  The 
Court  of  Love,  one  of  the  pedantries  of  French  gallantry, 
occurs  often.  In  an  addrefs  to  Venus,  "  Madame,  I  am  a 
*'  man  of  thyne,  that  in  thy  Courte  hath  ferved  long'." 
The  lover  obferves,  that  for  want  of  patience,  a  man  ought 
"  amonge  the  women  alle,  in  Loves  Courte,  by  judgement 
"  the  name  beare  of  paciant '."  The  confefTor  declares,  that 
many  perfons  are  condemned  for  difclofmg  fecrets,  "  In 
"  Loves  Courte,  as  it  is  faid,  that  lette  their  tonges  gone 
"  untide'."  By  T'hy  Shrifte,  the  author  means  his  own 
poem  now  before  us,  the  Lover's  Confession. 

There  are  alfo  many  manifeft  evidences  which  lead  us  to^ 
conclude,  that  this  poem  preceded  Chaucer's  Canterbury's 
Tales,  undoubtedly  fome  of  that  poet's  lateil:  compofitions, 
and  probably  not  begun  till  after  the  year  1382.  The  Man 
of  Lawes  Tale  is  circumftantially  borrowed  from  Gower's. 
Constantia":  and  Chaucer,  in  that  Tale,  apparently 
cenfures  Gower,  for  his  manner  of  relating  the  flories  of 
Canace  and  Apollonius  in  the  third  and  eighth  books  of  the 
Confessio  Amantis'".  The  Wife  of  Bathe;s  Tale  is  founded 


*!  Lib.  viii,  f.  190.  b.  col.  1.  "  Conf.  Amant.  Lib.  ii   f.  30.  b.  col.  2. 

'  Lib.  i.  f.  8.  b.  coL  i.  See  particularly,  ibid.   f.  35.  b.   col.  2.  a. 

'  Lib.  iii.  f.  51    a.  col.  i.  col.  i.    And  compare  Ch.  Man  of  L.T. 

»  Lib.  iii.  -f.  52.   a.  col.  i.     See  fupr.  v.  5505.  "  Some   men  wold  fayn,  &c.'* 

vol.  i.   p.  460.     In   the  fame  ftrain,    we  That  is,  Gower. 

have  Cupid's /«nV«rf»/.    Lib.  viii,  f.  187.  ^  See  Chaucer,    ibid.    v.  4500.     And 

b.  col.  2.  Conf.  Amant.   Lib.  iii.  f.  48.  a.  col.  i. 

feq. 
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on  Gower's  Florent,  a  knight  of  Rome,  who  delivers  the 
king  of  Sicily's  daughter  from  the  incantations  of  her  llep^ 
mother".  Although  the  Gesta  Romanorum  might  have 
furnifhed  both  poets  with  this  narrative.  Chaucer,  however, 
among  other  great  improvements,  has  judicioufly  departed 
from  the  fable,  in  converting  Sicily  into  the  more  popular 
court  of  king  Arthur. 

Perhaps,  in  eftimating  Gower's  merit,  I  have  pufhed  the 
notion  too  far,  that  becaufe  he  fhews  fo  much  learning  he 
had  no  great  fhare  of  natural  abilities.  But  it  fhould  be 
confidered,  that  when  books  began  to  grow  fadiionable,  and 
the  reputation  of  learning  conferred  the  higheft  honour, 
poets  became  ambitious  of  being  thought  fcholars  ;  and  fa* 
crificed  their  native  powers  of  invention  to  the  oilentation 
of  difplaying  an  extenfive  courfe  of  reading,  and  to  the  pride 
of  profound  erudition.  On  this  account,  the  minflrels  of 
thefe  times,  who  were  totally  uneducated,  and  poured  forth 
fpontaneous  rhymes  in  obedience  to  the  workings  of  nature, 
often  exhibit  more  genuine  flrokes  of  pafTion  and  imagina- 
tion, than  the  profefled  poets.  Chaucer  is  an  exception  to 
this  obfervation :  whofe  original  feelings  were  too  ftrong  to 
be  fupprefled  by  books,  and  whofe  learning  was  overbalanced 
by  genius. 

This  afFeftation  of  appearing  learned,  which  yet  was  natural 
■at  the  revival  of  literature,  in  our  old  poets,  even  in  thofe  who 
were  altogether  deftitute  of  talents,  has  loft  to  pofterity  many  a 
curious  pifture  of  manners,  and  many  a  romantic  image.  Some 
of  our  antient  bards,  however,  aimed  at  no  other  merit,  than 
that  of  being  able  to  verfify ;  and  attempted  nothing  more, 
than  to  cloath  in  rhyme  thofe  fentiments,  which  would  have 
appeared  with  equal  propriety  in  profe. 

feq.    Lib.  vlii.    f.  175.  a.  col.  2.  feq.     I>  from  French  into  Englidi,  and  printed  in  the 

have  jull  difcovered,  that  the  favourite  ftory  black  letter,  by  V/ynkyn  de  Worde,  A.  D. 

of  Apollonius,   having  appeared  in  antient  1510.  4to.     "' Kynge  Appolyn  of  Thyre." 

Greek,  Latin,   Saxon,    barbarous    Greek,  [See  fupr.  vol  i.  p.  350.]     A  copy  is  in 

and  old  French,  was  at  length  tranflated  my  poffefnon.      ^  Lib.  i.  f.  iq.  b.  col.  2. 

SECT. 
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SECT. 


IL 


ONE  of  the  reafons  which  rendered  the  clafiic  authors 
of  the  lower  empire  more  popular  than  thofe  of  a 
purer  age,  was  becaufe  they  were  chriftians.  Among  thefe, 
no  Roman  writer  appears  to  have  been  more  ftudied  and 
efteemed,  from  the  beginning  to  the  clofe  of  the  barbarous 
centuries,  than  Boethius.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  his  alle- 
gorical perfonifications  and  his  vifionary  philofophy,  founded 
on  the  abftraclions  of  the  Platonic  fchool,  greatly  concurred 
to  make  him  a  favourite*.  His  Consolation  of  Pfiiloso- 
PHY  was  tranilated  into  the  Saxon  tongue  by  king  Alfred, 
the  father  of  learning  and  civility  in  the  midft  of  a  rude 
and  intra6lable  people ;  and  illuftrated  with  a  commentary 
by  AiFer  bifhop  of  Saint  David's,  a  prelate  patronifed  by 
Alfred  for  his  fingular  accomplifliments  in  literature,  about 
the  year  890.  Bifliop  Grofthead  is  faid  to  have  left  annota- 
tions on  this  admired  fyftem  of  morality.  There  is  a  very 
ancient  manufeript  of  it  in  the  Laurentian  library,  with  an 
infcription  prefixed  in  Saxon  chara6ters  \  There  are  few  of 
thofe  diftinguifhed  ecclefiaftics,  whofe  erudition  illuminated 
the  thickeft  gloom  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  with  un- 
common luftre,  but  v/ho  either  have  cited  this  performance. 


"  It  is  obfervable,  that  this  Spirit  of 
Personification  tindlures  the  writings 
of  fome  of  the  chriftlan  fathers,  about,  or 
rather  before,  this  period.  Moft  of  the 
agents  in  the  Shepherd  of  Herm  as  are 
ia'enl  beings.  An  ancient  lady  converfes 
with  Hermas,  and  tells  him  that  fhe  is  the 
Church  of  God.  Afterwards  feveral 
virgins  appear  and  difcourfe  with  him  ; 
and  when  he  defires  to  be  informed  who  they 
are,  he  is  told  by  the  SBEPHEg..D-ANCEi.., 


that  they  are  Faith,  Abstinence, 
Patience,  Chastity,  Concord,  &c. 
Saint  Cyprian  relates,  that  the  church 
appeared  in  a  vifion,  ///  ^ifiorie  per  noSiem, 
to  Colerinus  ;  and  commanded  him  to  af- 
fume  the  office  of  Reader,  which  he  in 
humility  had  declined.  Cyprian.  Epift. 
xxxix.  edit,  Oxon.  The  church  appear- 
ing as  a  woman  they  perhaps  had  from  the 
fcripture,  Rev.  xii.  i.  Esdras,  &c. 
^  Mabillon.  Itin.  Ital.  p.  2zi. 

or 
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or  honoured  it  with  a  panegyric  \  It  has  had  many  imita- 
tors. Eccard,  a  learned  French  Benedi£line,  wrote  in  imi- 
tation of  this  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  a  work  in  verfe 
and  profe  containing  five  books,  entitled  the  Consolation 
OF  THE  Monks,  about  the  year  1120''.  John  Gerfon  alfo,  a 
do6lor  and  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  wrote  the 
Consolation  of  Theology  in  four  books,  about  the  year 
1420'.  It  was  the  model  of  Chaucer's  Testament  of 
Love.  It  was  tranllated  into  French  ^  and  Englifh  before 
the  year  1350^.  Dante  was  an  attentive  reader  of  Boethius. 
In  the  PuRGATORio,  Dante  gives  Theology  the  name  of  Bea- 
trix his  miftrefs,  the  daughter  of  Fulco  Portinari,  who  very 
gravely  moralifes  in  that  charadler.  Being  ambitious  of  fol- 
lowing Virgil's  fteps  in  the  defcent  of  Eneas  into  hell,  he 
introduces  her,  as  a  daughter  of  the  empyreal  heavens, 
bringing  Virgil  to  guide  him  through  that  dark  and  dan- 
gerous region  \  Leland,  who  lived  when  true  literature 
began  to  be  reftored,  fays  that  the  writings  of  Boethius  flill 
continued  to  retain  thrt  high  eftimation,  which  they  had 
acquired  in  the  moft  early  periods.  I  had  almoft  forgot  to 
obferve,  that  the  Consolation  was  tranflated  into  Greek  by 
Maximus  Planudes,  the  moft  learned  and  ingenious  of  the 
Conftantinopolitan  monks '. 

^  He  is  much  commended  as  a  catholic  atranflationof  Virgilby  GuillaumeleRoy, 

aod  philofoplier  by  Hlncmarus  archbifhop  there  is  one  by  De  Cis,  or  Thri,  an  old 

of  Rheims,  aboat  the  year  880.     De  Prae-  French  poet.     Matt.   Annal.  Typogr.    i. 

deftinat.  contr.  Godelchalch.  torn.  i.  211.  p.  171.     Francifc.  a  Cruce,    Bib!.  Gallic. 

ii.   62.  edit.  Sirmond.     And  by  John  of  p.  216.  247.     It  was  printed  in  Dutch  at 

Salifbury,  for  his  eloquence  and  argument.  Ghent,  apud  Arend  de  Keyfer,    1485.  fol. 

Policrat.  vii.  15.       And  by  many   other  In  Spanifli  at  Valladolid,   159S,  fol.     See 

writers  of  the  fame  clafs.  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  458.     Polycarpus  Leyferus, 

•^  SeeTrithem.  cap.  387.  de  S.  E.    And  in  that  very  fcarcc  bookDE  Po£si  Medii 

Illuftr.  Benedidlin.  ii.  107.  .^vi,  [printed  Hal. ^,   1721,  8vo.]  cnu- 

•=  Opp.  tom.  i.  p.  130.  edit.  Dupin.     I  merates  many  curious  old  editions  of  Boe- 

think    there   is   a   French  Consolatio  thius,  p.  95.  105. 
Theologi^  by  one  Cerifier.  ^  Sec  Purgat.  Cant.  xxx. 

*  See  Hay m,  p.  199.  '  Montfmc.  Bibl.  Coiflln,  p.  140.     Of 

s  Befide  John  of  Meun's  French  verfion  a  Hebrew  verfion,  fee  Wolf.     Bibl.  Hebr. 

of  Boethius,  printed  at  Lyons  1483,  with  tom.  i.  p.  229.  1092.  243.  35J..  ^6g. 

Vol.  II.  F  I  can 
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I  can  affign  only  one  poet  to  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
fourth,  and  this  a  tranllator  of  Boethius  \  He  is  called  Johan- 
nes Capellanus,  or  John  the  Chaplain,  and  he  tranflated  into 
Englifli  verfe  the  treatife  De  Consolatione  Philosophic  in 
the  year  14  lo.  His  name  is  John  Walton.  He  was  canon  of 
Ofeney,  and  died  fubdean  of  York.  It  appears  probable,  that 
he  was  patronifed  by  Thornas  Chaundler,  among  other  prefer- 
ments, dean  of  the  king's  chapel  and  of  Hereford  cathedral, 
chancellor  of  Wells,  and  fucceffively  warden  of  Wykeham's 
two  colleges  at  Winchefter  and  Oxford  j  chara6lerifed  by 
Antony  Wood  as  an  able  critic  in  polite  literature,  and  by 
Leland  as  a  rare  example  of  a  do6lor  in  theology  who  graced 
fcholaftic  difputation  with  the  flowers  of  a  pure  latinity '. 
In  the  BritiPn  Mufeum  there  is  a  corre6l  manufcript  on  parch- 
ment of  Walton's  tranflation  of  Boethius  :  and  the  margin 
is  filled  throughout  with  the  Latin  text,  written  by  Chaund- 
ler above-mentioned  '^.  There  is  another  lefs  elegant  manu- 
fcript in  the  fame  colleftion.  But  at  the  end  is  this  note  j 
Explicit  liber  Boecij  de  Confolatione  Philofophie  de  Lati?io  in  AngU- 
cum  tranf.atiis  A.  D.  \\\o.  per  CapeUaJiuiyi  '^cannejn''.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  prologue,  "  In  fuffifaunce  of  cunnyng 
and  witte,"  And  of  the  tranflation,  "  Alas  I  wretch  that 
whilom  was  in  welth."  I  have  feen  a  third  copy  in  the 
library  of  Lincoln  cathedral  °,  and  a  fourth  in  Baliol  college  ^. 
This  is  the  tranflation  of  Boethius  printed  in  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Taviftoke,  in  the  year  1525.  "  The  Boke  of 
"  Comfort,  called  in  Latin  Boecius  de  Confolatione  Philofophie.. 


^  I  am  aware  that  Occleve's  poem,  call- 
ed the  Letter  of  Cupid,  was  written  in  this 
king's  reign  in  the  year  1402.  "  In  the 
**  year  of  grace  joyfull  and  joconde,  a 
*'  thoufand  fower  hundred  and  feconde." 
Urry's  Chaucer  ,  p.  537.  v.  475.  But 
there  are  reafons  for  making  Occleve,  as  I 
have  done,  fomething  later.  Nor  is  Gower's 
Balade  to  Henry  the.  fourth  a  fufficient  reafon 
for  placing  him  in  that  reign.     Ibid.  p. 


540.     The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Chaucer. 

^  Wood,  Hift.    Antiq.  Univ.  Oxon.  ii. 

p.  134.     Leland,  Script.  Brit.  Chaund- 

LERUS. 

"•  MSS.  Harl.  43.  i.  And  MSS.  Coll. 
Trin.  Oxon.  75. 

"  MSS.  Harl.  44.  chart,  et  pergam. 

«>  MSS.  i.  53. 

P  MSS.  B.  5.  He  bequeathed  his  Billia^ 
and  other  books,,  to  this  library. 

"  Emprented 
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Emprentcd  in  the  exempt  monaftery  of  Taveftock  in  Den- 
fliyre,  by  me  Dan  Thomas  Rychard  monke  of  the  fayd 
monaftry.  To  the  inftant  defyre  of  the  right  worfhipfuli 
efquyre  magifter  Robert  Langdon.  Anno  Domi?ti,  MDXXV. 
Deogracias.''  In  oftave  rhyme  ^  This  tranflation  was  made 
at  the  reqneft  of  EUfabeth  Berkeley.  I  forbear  to  load  thefe 
pages  with  fpecimens  not  original,  and  which  appear  to  have 
contributed  no  degree  of  improvement  to  our  poetry  or  our 
phrafeology.     Henry  the  fourth  died  in  the  year  1399. 

The  coronation  of  king  Henry  the  fifth,  was  celebrated  in 
Weflminfber-hall  with  a  folemnity  proportioned  to  the  luftre 
of  thofe  great  atchievements  which  afterwards  diftinguiflied 
the  annals  of  that  vi6lorious  monarch.  By  way  of  preferving 
order,  and  to  add  to  the  fplendor  of  the  fpe6lacle,  many  of 
the  nobility  were  ranged  along  the  fides  of  the  tables  on 
large  war-horfes,  at  this  flately  feftival  j  which,  fays  my 
chronicle,  was  a  fecond  feaft  of  Ahafuerus ''.  But  I  mention 
this  ceremony,  to  introduce  a  circumflance  very  pertinent  to 
cur  purpofe ;  which  is,  that  the  number  of  harpers  in  the 
hall  was  innumerable  \  who  undoubtedly  accompanied  their 
inftruments  with  heroic  rhymes.  The  king,  however,  was^ 
no  great  encourager  of  the  popular  minflrelfy,  which  feems 
at  this  time  to  have  flourifhed  in  the  higheft  degree  of  per- 
fe6lion.  When  he  entered  the  city  of  London  in  triumph 
after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  the  gates  and  ftreets  were 
hung  with  tapeftry,  reprefenting  the  hiftories  of  ancient 
heroes  3  and  children  were  placed  in  artificial  turrets,  finging 
verfes '.  But  Henry,  difgufted  at  thefe  fecular  vanities,  com- 
manded  by  a  formal  edi6l,  that   for  the  future  no  fongs 

P  TKis  is  among  Ravvlinfon's  Codd.  im-  printed  by  John  Cawood,  1556.  4to.    Re- 

prefl'.  Bibl.  Bodl.     There  is  an    Englifh  printed  1566.  4to. 

tranflation   of    Boethius    by   one    George  "^  Thonis    de   Elmham   Vit.    et   Geft. 

Colvil,    or   Coldewell,    bred   at  Oxford,  Henr.  V.  edit.  Hearne,  Oxon.  1727.  cap. 

with  the  Latin,  "  according  to  the  boke  xii.  p.  23.     Compare  Lei.  Coll.  Append, 

"  of  the  tranflatour,  which  was  a  very  old  iii.  226.  edit.  1770. 

**  printe."    Dedicated  to  queen  Mary,  and  '  Elmham,  ubi  fupr.  p.  23. 

5  Elmham,  ubi  fupr.  cap.  xxxi.  p.  72. 

F  2  lliould 
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fhould  be  recited  by  the  harpers,  or  others,  in  praife  of  the 
recent  viftory '.  This  prohibition  had  no  other  effe^l  than 
that  of  difplaying  Henry's  humility,  perhaps  its  principal 
and  real  defign.  Among  many  others,  a  minftrel-piece 
foon  appeared,  evidently  adapted  to  the  harp,  on  the  Seyge 
of  Harflett  and  the  Battallye  of  Agynkourte.  It 
was  written  about  the  year  1417.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the 
moft  fpirited  lines. 

Sent  Jorge  be  fore  our  kyng  they  dyd  fe ', 

They  trompyd  up  full  meryly. 

The  grete  battell  to  gederes  zed  " ; 

Our  archorys  ^  theiy  fchot  ful  hartely, 

They  made  the  Frenche  men  fafle  to  blede. 

Her  arrowys  they  went  with  full  good  fpede. 

Cure  enemyes  with  them  they  gan  down  throwe 

Thorow  brefle  plats,  habourgenys,  and  bafnets ", 

Eleven  thoufand  was  flayne  on  a  rew '. 

Denters  of  dethe  men  myzt  v/ell  deme. 

So  fercelly  in  fFelde  theye  gan  fythe "". 

The  heve  upon  here  helmy ts  fchene  * 

With  axes  and  with  fwerdys  bryzt. 

When  oure  arowys  were  at  a  fiyzt  ^ 

Amon  the  Frenche  men  was  a  wel  fory  fchere  \. 

Ther  was  to  bryng  of  gold  bokylyd  ''  fo  bryzt 

That  a  m.an  myzt  holde  a  ftrong  armoure. 

Owre  gracyus  kyng  men  myzt  knowe 

That  day  fozt  with  hys  owene  bond, 

The  erlys  was  dys  comwityd  up  on  a  rowe  % 

'  '*  Cantus  de  fuo  triumpho  fieri,  feu  both  battles  main."             ^  Archers. 

"  perCiTHARi  ST  AS,vel  alios quofcunque,  ^  Breaft-plates,  habergeons  and  helmets-*. 

*'  Cantari,  penitus  prohibebat.'%Ibid.  T  Row.                          ^  Fight. 

p.  72.     And  Hearnii  Prafat.  p.  xxix.  feq.  ^  •*  They  ftruck  upon  their  bright  hel- 

§,  viii.     See  alfo  Hollingfh.   Chron.   iii.  mets."                              ''  Flying. 

p.  556.  col.  I.  40.  '  Much  diftrefs.             <<  Buckled. 

'  "  The  French  faw   the   ftandard  of  •'I   believe  it  is    "  The  earls   he  had 

Saint  George  before  our  king."  "  flain  were  all  thrown  together  on  ahcag 

"  This  is  Milton's  ««  Together  rulh'd  «♦  or  in  a  row." 

That 
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That  he  had  flayne  underftond. 

He  there  ^  fchevyd  oure  other  lordys  of  thys  lond, 

Forfothe  that  was  a  ful  fayre  daye. 

Therefore  all  England  maye  this  fyng 

Laws  ^  deo  we  may  well  faye. 

The  Duke  of  Glocetor,  that  nys  no  nay, 

That  day  full  wordely  ^  he  wrozt. 

On  every  fide  he  made  goode  waye. 

The  Frenche  men  fafte  to  grond  they  browzt. 

The  erle  of  Hontynton  fparyd  nozt. 

The  erle  of  Oxynforthe  '  layd  on  all  foo  ", 

The  young  erle  of  Devynfchyre  he  ne  rouzt. 

The  Frenche  men  faft  to  grunde  gan  goo. 

Our  Englifmen  thei  were  ffoul  fekes  do 

And  ferce  to  fyzt  as  any  lyone. 

Bafnets  bryzt  they  crafyd  a  to ', 

And  bet  the  French  banerys  adoune ; 

As  thonder-ftrokys  ther  was  a  fcownde\ 

Of  axys  and  fperys  ther  they  gan  glyd. 

The  lordys  of  Franyfe  "  loft  her  renowne 

With  grefoly  °  wondys  they  gan  abyde. 

The  Frenfche  men,  for  all  here  pryde> 

They  fell  downe  all  at  a  flyzt : 

Je  me  rende  they  cryde,  on  every  fyde. 

Our  Englys  men  they  underftod  nozt  arizt  ^ 

Their  poUaxis  owt  of  her  hondys  they  twizt, 

And  layde  ham  along  flryte  '^  upon  the  grafTe. 

They  fparyd  nother  deuke,  erlle,  ne  knyght '. 

\  Shewed.        8  Laus,         ^  Worthily.  D.  XII.  ii.  fol.  214.]  by  Hearne,  Elm- 

'  Oxford.  k  Aifo^  jj^jj^^  ^j  ^^pj.^  Append,  p.  359.  Num.  vi. 

^1  They  broke  the  bright  helmets  in  See  p.  371.  feq.   Thereis5l^^BATTAYLE 

^°-  ,  of  Egyncourte,   Libr.  imprefT.  Bibl; 

"'Sound.  "France.  Bodl.  C.  39.  410.  Art.  Selden.     See  Ob - 

°    .i^/'y-    .,  .  ,  ,    .,  SERVAT.  onSpenf.  ii.  41.     Doftor  Percy 

P  "  They  did  not  rightly."  has  printed  an  ancient  ballad  on  this  fubje<a. 

\  •    ^^  rr  Anc.  Ball.  vol.  ii.  p.  24.  edit.   1767. 

'■  Panted  [from  MSS.  Cotton.  Vitelu  See  Heame's  Pr^f.^t.  ut  fupr.  p.  xxx. 

There 
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Tliefe  verfes  are  much  lefs  intelligible  than  fome  of  Gower's 
and  Chaucer's  pieces,  which  were  written  fifty  years  before. 
In  the  mean  time  we  mufl  not  miflake  provincial  for  national 
barbarifms.  Every  piece  now  written  is  by  no  means  a 
proof  of  the  a6lual  flateof  ftyle.  The  improved  diale61:,  which 
yet  is  the  eftimate  of  a  language,  was  confined  only  to  a  few 
writers,  who  lived  more  in  the  world  and  in  polite  life  :  and 
it  was  long,  before  a  general  change  in  the  public  phrafe- 
ology  was  effected.  Nor  muft  we  expe6t  among  the  minftrels, 
who  were  equally  carelefs  and  illiterate,  thofe  refinements  of 
di6lion,  which  mark  the  compofitions  of  men  who  profelTedly 
iludied  to  embellifh  the  Englifh  idiom.  i. 

Thomas^  Occleve  is  the  firft  poet  that  occurs  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  fifth.  I  place  him  about  the  year  1420.  Oc- 
cleve is  a  feeble  writer,  confidered  as  a  poet :  and  his  chief 
merit  feems  to  be,  that  his  writings  contributed  to  propagate 
and  eftablifh  thofe  improvements  in  our  language  which  were 
now  beginning  to  take  place.  He  was  educated  in  the  mu- 
nicipal law  ',  as  were  both  Chaucer  and  Gower  5  and  it  re- 
fle6ls  no  fmall  degree  of  honour  on  that  very  liberal  pro- 
feflion,  that  its  ftudents  were  fome  of  the  firft  who  attempted 
to  polifli  and  adorn  the  Englifh  tongue. 

The  titles  of  Occleve's  pieces,  very  few  of  which  have 
been  ever  printed,  indicate  a  coldnefs  of  genius  5  and  on  the 
whole  promife  no  gratification  to  thofe  who  feek  for  inven- 
tion and  fancy.  Such  as,  T'he  tale  of  Jonathas  and  of  a  wicked 
woman '.  Fable  of  a  certain  emperefs ".  A  prologue  of  the  itine 
leffons  that  is  read  over  Allhalow-day  ^ >  T'he  7noji  profitable  and 
holfomefi  craft  that  is  to  cunne"^^  to  lerne  to  dye^.     Confolation  of- 

^  He  ftudied  in  Chefrres-inn  where  So-  be  alfo  taken   from  the  Gesta    Roma- 

merfet-houfe  now  ftands.     See  Buck,    De  norum.     Pr.  "  In  the  Roman   actys 

tenia  A.glife  Accademia,  cap.  XXV.  writyn." 

'  Ubi.  infr.  Bibl.  Bodl.  MSS.     From  ""  Ubi  fupr.  Bibl.  Bodl.  MSS. 

the  Gesta  RoMANORUM.  "  Know. 

«  Bibl.  Bodl   MSS.  beld.  fupr.  53.  Digb.  y  MSS.  Bodl.  ut  fupr.  And  MSS.  Reg. 

185.     Laud.  K.  78.      MSS.  Reg.  Brit.  Brit.  Muf.  17  D.  vi.  j,  4.     The  beft  ma- 

,Muf.    17  D.  vi.  2.     This  ftory  feems   to  nuicript  of  Occleve. 

fercd 
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fered  by  an  old  man  "".  Fentajthicon  to  the  king.  Mercy  as  defijied 
by  Saint  Aujlin.  Dialogue  to  a  friend''.  Dialogue  betiveen  Oc- 
cleef  and  a  beggar^.  The  letter  of  Cupid".  Verfes  to  an  empty 
purfe\  But  Occleve's  moil  confiderable  poem  is  a  piece 
called  a  tranflation  of  Egidius  De  Regimine  Principum. 

This  is  a  fort  of  paraphrafe  of  the  firft  part  of  Ariftotle's 
epiftle  to  Alexander  abovementioned,  entitled  Secretum  Se- 
CRETORUM,  of  Egidius,  and  of  Jacobus  de  Cafulis,  whom 
he  calls  Jacob  de  Caffolis.  Egidius,  a  native  of  Rome,  a 
pupil  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  eminent  among  the  fchoolmen  by 
the  name  oi  DoBor  Fundatijjimiis^  and  an  archbifliop,  fiourifhed 
about  the  year  1280.  He  wrote  a  Latin  tra6t  in  three  books 
De  Regimine  Principum,  or  the  Art  of  Government,  for 
the  ufe  of  Philip  le  Hardi,  fon  of  Louis  king  of  France,  a 
work  highly  efteemed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  tranflated  early 
into  Hebrew,  French  %  and  Italian.  In  thofe  days  eccle- 
fiaftics  and  fchoolmen  prefumed  to  dictate  to  kings,  and  to 
give  rules  for  adminiflering  flates,  drawn  from  the  narrow 
circle  of  fpeculation,  and  conceived  amid  the  pedantries  of 
a  cloifler.  It  was  probably  recommended  to  Occleve's  notice, 
by  having  been  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  John  Trevifa,  a 
celebrated  tranflator  about  the  year  1390^  The  original 
was  printed  at  Rome  in   1482,   and  at  Venice    1498,    and. 


^MSS.  Digb.  185.     More  [Cant.]  427. 

a  MSS.  Seld.  ut  fupr. 

b  MSS.  Harl.  4826.  6. 

^  MSS.  Digb.  181.  MSS.  Arch.  Bodl. 
Seld.  B.  24.  It  is  printed  in  Chaucer's 
Works,  Urr.  p.  534.  Bale  [MS.  Glynne] 
mentions  one  or  two  more  pieces,  particu- 
larly De  Thefeo  Athenienf.,  lib.  i.  Pr. 
*'  Turn  effet,  ut  veteres  hiftorias  tradunt." 
This  is  the  beginning  of  Chaucer's 
Knight's  Tale.  And  there  are  other 
pieces  in  the  libraries. 

^  This,  and  the  Pentaftichon  ad  Regem^ 
are  in  MSS.  Fairf.  xvi.  Bibl.  Bodl.  And 
in  the  editions  of  Chaucer.   But  the  former 


appears  to  be  Chaucer's,  from  the  twenty 
additional  ftanzas  not  printed  in  Urry's 
Chaucer,  pag.  549.  MSS.  Harl.  2251. 
133.  fol.  298. 

<=  Wolf.  Biblioth.  Hebr.  torn.  iii.  p. 
1206.  It  was  tranflated  into  French  by 
Henry  de  Gand,  at  the  command  of  Philip 
king  of  France.  Mem.  de  Lit.  torn.  xvii. 
p.  733.  4to. 

*  Bibl.  Bodl.  MSS.  Digb.  233.  Pnndp. 
"  To  his  fpecial,  [etc.]  politik  fentence 
"  that  is."  In  this  manufcript  there  is  an 
elegant  pidlure  of  a  monk,  or  ecclefiaftic, 
prefenting  a  book  to  a  king.  See  I'upr. 
vol.  i.  p.  343.  Notes,  g. 

I  think,. 
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I  think,  again  at  the  fame  place  in  1598  \  The  Italian 
tranflation  was  printed  at  Seville,  in  folio,  1494,  "  Tran- 
**  fladar  de  Latin  en  romance  don  Bernardo  Obifpo  de  Ofma  ; 
*'  impreffo  por  Meynardo  Ungut  Alemano  et  Staniflao  Polono 
"  Compancros."  The  printed  copies  of  the  Latin  are  very 
rare,  but  the  manufcripts  innumerable.  A  third  part  of  the. 
third  book,  wViich  treats  of  De  Re  Militari  Veterum,  was 
printed  by  Hahnius  in  1722'.  One  of  Egidius's  books,  a 
commentary  on  Ariftotle  de  Anima,  is  dedicated  to  our 
Edward  the  firfl ''. 

Jacobus  de  Cafulis,  or  of  Cafali  in  Italy,  another  of  the 
writers  copied  in  this  performance  by  our  poet  Occleve,  a 
French  Dominican  friar,  about  the  year  1290,  wrote  in  four 
parts  a  Latin  treatife  on  chefs,  or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  fome 
manufcripts,  De  moribus  hominum  et  de  officiis  nobilium  fuper 
LuDO  Latrunculorum  /I've  Scaccorum.  In  a  parchment 
manufcnpt  of  the  Harleian  library,  neatly  illuminated,  it  is 
thus  entitled,  Liber  Moralis  de  Ludo  Scaccorum,  ad  ho- 
fiorem  et  folacium  Nobilium  et  maxime  ludencium^  per  fratrem 
Jacobum  de  Cassulis  ordinis  fratrum  Prcedicatorum.  At  the 
conclufion,  this  work  appears  to  be  a  tranflation '.  Pits 
carelefsly  gives  it  to  Robert  Holcot,  a  celebrated  Englifh  the- 
ologiil,  perhaps  for  no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  Holcot  was 
likewife  a  Dominican.  It  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1479.  I 
believe  it  was  as  great  a  favourite  as  Egidius  on  Govern- 
ment, for  it  was  tranflated  into  French  by  John  Ferron, 
and  John  Du  Vignay,  a  monk  hofpitalar  of  Saint  James  du 


''  All  in  folio.  Tbofe  of  1482,  and 
1598,  are  in  the  Bodleian  library.  In  AU- 
Souis  collegti  library  at  Oxford,  there  is  a 
manufciipt  Tabula  in  ^gidium  de 
Regimine  Principum,  by  one  Thomas 
AbyniJon.     MSS.  G.  i.  5. 

'  In  the  firft  tome  of  CcIIe<^io  Monumen- 
icrum  'veter.  et  recent,  inedjtorum.  E.  Cod. 
MS.  ia  Bibiioth.  Obrecktina.    The  curious 


reader  may  fee  a  full  account  of  iEgidius 
de  Regimine  Principum  in  Morlier, 
EJJais  de  Litterature,  torn.  i.  p.  198.  feq. 
And  of  the  Venetian  edition  in  1498,  in 
Theophilus  Sincerus  De  hibris  Rariorib. 
torn.  i.  p.  82.  feq. 

^  Cave,  p.  755.  edit.  1688. 

'  MSS.  Harl.  1275.  1.  4to.  membran. 


Haut-pag, 
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Haut-pag "',  under  the  patronage  of  Jeanne  dutchefs  of  Bour- 
gogne,  Caxton's  patronefs,  about  the  year  1360,  with  the 
title  of  Le  Jeu  des  Echecs  moralife^  or  Le  traite  des  Nobles 
€t  de  gens  du  peiipk  felon  le  Jeu  des  Echecs.  This  was  after- 
wards tranflated  by  Caxton,  in  1474,  who  did  not  know 
that  the  French  was  a  tranflation  from  the  Latin,  and  called 
the  Game  of  the  Chess.  It  was  alfo  tranflated  into  Ger- 
man, both  profe  and  verfe,  by  Conrade  von  Almenhufen ". 
Bale  abfurdly  fuppofes  that  Occleve  made  a  feparate  and 
regular  tranflation  of  this  work  °. 

Occleve's  poem  was  never  printed.     This  is  a  part  of  the 
Prologue. 

Ariftotle,  moft  famous  philofofre ", 
His  epiftles  to  Alifaunder  fent  ''j 
Whos  fentence  is  wel  bet  then  golde  in  cofrc. 
And  more  holfum,  grounded  in  trewe  entent. 
Fore  all  that  ever  the  Epiflle  ment 
To  fette  us  this  worthi  conqueroure. 
In  rewle  howe  to  fufteyne  his  honoure, 
The  tender  love,  and  the  fervent  good  chere, 
That  the  worthi  clerke  aye  to  this  king  here, 
Thrufting  fore  his  welth  durable  to  be. 
Unto  his  hert  flah  and  fate  fovere, 
That  bi  writing  his  counfel  gaf  he  clere 


*  Who   alfo  tranflated   the  Golden  *  Bale  in  Occlevs. 

Legend  of  James  de  Voragine,  and  the  p  The  learned dodlor  Gerard Langbalne, 

•Speculum   Histori  ale  of  Vincent  of  zw^qx  Q^^>e.  Liiies  of  the  Dramatick  Poets, 

Beauvais.      ViedePetr.  torn.  iii.  p.  548.  fpeaking  of  the  Regimine  Principum 

And  Mem.  Lit.  xvii.  742.  746.  747.  edit.  by  Occleve,  fays  that  it  is  "  coUefted  out 

4to.  **  of  Ariftotle,   Alexander,   and  ^Egidius 

"  See  Jacob.  Qrterif.  tOin.  i.  p.  471.  ii.  *«  on  the  fam^,  and  Jacobus  de  CafTolis 

p.  818.     Lambecc.  torn.  ii.  Bibl.  Vindob.  "  (a  fryar  preacher)  his  book  of  chefs, 

p.  848.     One  Simeon  Ailward,   an  En-  *'  viz.  that  part  where  he  fpeaiks  of  the 

glifhman,  about  the  year    1456,  wrote  a  "  king's  draught,  &c."  Bibl.  Bodl.  MSS. 

lectin   poem  t>e  Ludo   Scaccorum.      Pitf.  Langb.  Cod.  xv.  pag.  102. 

Append,  p.  909.  Princip.  "  Ludus  fcac-  ^  See  fupr.  p.  9. 
corum  datur  hie  correftio  mornra." 

Vol.  IL                               G  Unto 
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Unto  his  lord  to  hope  him  from  mifchaunce. 

As  witnefTeth  his  Boke  of  Governaunce ', 

Of  which,  and  of  Giles  his  Regiment* 

Of  prince's  plotmele,  think  I  to  tranllete,   &c. 

My  dere  mayfter,  god  his  foul  quite ', 

And  fader  Chaucer  fayne  would  have  me  taught^ 

But  I  was  dule  %  and  learned  lyte  or  naught. 

Alas  my  worthie  maifter  honorable. 

This  londis  verray  trefour  and  richefTe, 

Deth  by  thy  deth  hathe  harme  irreparable 

Unto  us  done :  his  vengeable  durefle  " 

Difpoiled  hath  this  lond  of  the  fweetnefle 

Of  rhetoryke,  for  unto  Tullius 

Was  never  man  fo  like  amongeft  us. 

Alas !  who  was  here  ^  in  phylofophy 

To  Ariftotle  in  owre  tonge  but  thovv  ? 

The  fleppis  of  Virgile  in  poefie 

Thou  fuedefl  ^  eke  :  men  knowe  well  inowe 

That  combre-world  "  that  thou,  my  mayfter,  (lov/e  * 

Wold  I  flaine  were  !   Deth  was  too  haftife 

To  renne  on  thee,  and  reve  thee  of  thy  life : 

She  might  have  tarried  her  vengeaunce  awhile 

To  that  fome  man  had  egal  to  thee  be : 

Nay,  let  that  be :  fhe  knew  well  that  this  ifle 

May  never  man  forth  bryng  like  unto  thee. 

And  her  of  ofRs  nedis  do  mote  fhe  3 

God  bade  her  fo,  I  truft  for  all  the  beft, 

O  mayfter,  mayfter,  god  thy  foule  reft !, 


» Ariftotle's  SecretumSecretorum.  ^  He  calls  death  the  encumbrance  of  the 

•  jEgidius  de  Regimine  Principum»  'world.     The  expreflion  feems  to  be  taken, 
'  jiquitt.  Save.  from  Chaucer,  where  Troilus  fays  of  him- 
"  Dull.  felf,  "  I  combre-nMorld,  that  male  of  no- 
^  Cruelty.  «'  thing  ferve."   Tr.  Creff.  p.  307.  v.  279. 
y  There.  Urr.  edit. 

*  Followedft.  k  Slew. 

In 
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In  another  part  of  the  Prologue  we  have  thefe  pathetic 
lines,  which  feem  to  flow  warm  from  the  heart,  to  the 
memory  of  the  immortal  Chaucer,  who  I  believe  was  rather 
Occleve's  model  than  his  matter,  or  perhaps  the  patron  and 
encourager  of  his  ftudies. 

But  weleawaye,  fo  is  myne  herte  wo 

That  the  honour  of  Englifh  tonge  is  dede. 

Of  which  I  wont  was  han  counfel  and  rede ! 

O  mayfter  dere,  and  fadir  reverent. 

My  mayfter  Chaucer,  floure  of  eloquence, 

Mirrour  of  fru6luous  entendement, 

O  univerfal  fadir  in  fcience, 

Alas  that  thou  thine  excellent  prudence 

In  thy  bed  mortel  migheft  not  bequethe, 

What  eyled  '  Deth  ?  Alas  why  would  he  He'  the ! 

O  Deth  that  didift  nought  harm  fmgulere 

In  flaughtre  of  him,  bvit  all  the  lond  it  fmertith : 

But  nathelefTe  yit  haftowe  ^  no  powere 

His  name  to  fie.     His  hie  vertue  aftertith 

Unflayn  from  thee,  which  aye  us  lifely  hertith 

With  boke  of  his  ornate  enditing, 

That  is  to  all  this  lond  enlumyning  % 

Occleve  feems  to  have  written  fome  of  thefe  verfes  imme- 
diately on  Chaucer's  death,  and  to  have  introduced  them 
long  afterwards  into  this  Prologue. 

It  is  in  one  of  the  royal  manufcripts  of  this  poem  in  the 
Britifli  Mufeum  that  Occleve  has  left  a  drawing  of  Chaucer  ^  i 

<:  Ailed.  MSS.  Had.  4826.  7.  and  4866.    In  fome 

«*  Haft  thou.  of  thefe  a  fort  of  dialogue  is  prefixed  be- 

=  MSS.  Rawlinf.  647.  fol.     This  poem  tween  a  father  and  a  fon.     Occleve,  in  the 

has  at  the  end  "  Explicit  ^gidius  de  Re-  Prologue  cited  in  the  text,  mentions  Ja^ 

*'  gimine  Principum"  in  MSS.  Laud.  K.  cobus  de  Co.JJolis  [Cafulis]  as  one  of  hi» 

78.  Bibl.  Bodl.  See  alfo  ibid.  MSS.  Selden.  authors. 

Supr.  53.  Digb.  185.     MSS.  Alhmol.  40.  <  MSS.  Reg.  17  D.  vi.  i. 

MSS.  ^tg,   17  D.  vi,   I.    17  D.  xviii. 

G  2  according 
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according  to  which,  Chaucer's  portraiture  was  made  on  his 
monument,    in  the  chapel  of  Saint  Blafe  in  Weftminfter- 
abbey,  by  the  benefaction  of  Nicholas  Brigham,  in  the  year 
1556  ^     And  from  this  drawing,  in   1598,  John  Speed  pro- 
cured the  print  of  Chaucer  prefixed  to  Speght's  edition  of 
his  works ;  which  has  been  lince  copied  in  a  mofl  finiflied 
engraving  by  Vertue  *".     Yet  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the 
fame  drawing  occurs  in  an  Harleian  manufcript  written  about 
Occleve's  age  \  and  in  another  of  the  Cottonian  department ''. 
Occleve  himfelf  mentions  this  drawing  in  his  Consolatio 
Servilis.     It  exa6lly  refembles  the  curious  pi(5lure  on  board 
of  our  venerable  bard,  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  gallery  at 
Oxford.     I  have  a  very  old  pi6lure  of  Chaucer  on  board, 
much  like  Occleve's,  formerly  kept  in  Chaucer's  houfe,    a 
quadrangular  ftone-manfion,  at  Woodftock  in  Oxfordfhire ; 
w^hich  commanded  a  profpe6l   of   the  ancient  magnificent 
royal  palace,  and  of  many  beautiful  fcenes  in  the  adjacent 
park:  and  whofe  laft  remains,  chiefly  confifting  of  what  was 
called  Chaucer's  bed-chamber,  with  an  old  carved  oaken  roof, 
evidently  original,  were  demolifhed  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
Among  the  ruins,  they  found  an  ancient  gold  coin  of  the 
city  of  Florence '.     Before  the  grand  rebellion,  there  was  in 
the  windows  of  the  church  of  Woodftock,  an  efcucheon  in 
painted  glafs  of  the  arms  of  fir  Payne  Rouet,  a  knight  of 
Henault,  whofe  daughter  Chaucer  married. 

Occleve,    in  this  poem,    and  in  others,    often  celebrates 
Humphrey  duke  of  Glocefter  ■"  3  who  at  the  dawn  of  fcience 


s  He  was  of  Caverfham  in  Oxfordfliire.  in  England.     Chaucer,   Pardon.  Tale, 

Educated  at  Hart-Hall   in  Oxford.,    and  v.  2290.  p.  135.  col.  2.     "  For  that  the 

iiudied  the  law.     He  died  at  Weftminfter,  "  Florains    ben   fo  faire  and  bright." 

irrg.  Edward  the  third,  in  1344,  altered  it  from 

^  In  Urry's  edit.  1721.  fol.  a  lower  value  to  6s.  and  8^.  The  particu- 

>  MSS.  Harl.  4806.     The  drawing  is  lar  piece  I  have  mentioned  feems  about 

at  fol.  91.  that  value. 

"  MSS.  Cotton.  Oth.  a.  18.  ""  As  he  does  John  of  Gaunt. 

'  I  thinkaFi.OREiN,  antiently  common 

was 
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was  a  fingular  promoter  of  literature,  ^nd,  however  unqua- 
lified for  political  intrigues,  the  eommon  patron  of  th^ 
fcholars  of  the  times.  A  iketch  of  his  charafter  in  that 
view,  is  therefore  tooclofely  connected  with  our  fubjeft  to  be 
cenfured  as  an  unnecefiary  digreffion.  About  the  year  1440, 
he  gave  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  a  library  containing  fix 
hundred  volumes,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  which 
were  valued  at  more  than  one  thoufand  pounds.  Thefe  books 
are  called  Now  T^raSlatus^  or  New  Tieatifes,  in  the  univerfity^ 
regifter ",  and  faid  to  be  admirandi  apparatus  °.  They  were 
the  moft  fplendid  and  coftly  copies  that  could  be  procured, 
finely  written  on  vellum,  and  elegantly  embelHflied  with 
miniatures  and  illuminations.  Among  the  reft  was  a  tranf^ 
lation  into  French  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  ^  Only  a 
fingle  fpecimen  of  thefe  valuable  volumes  was  fufFered  to 
remain  .  it  is  a  beautiful  manufcript  in  folio  of  Valerius 
Maximus,  enriched  with  the  moft  elegant  decorations,  and 
written  in  Duke  Humphrey's  age,  evidently  with  a  defign  of 
being  placed  in  this  fumptuous  colle6lion.  All  the  reft  of 
the  books,  which,  like  this,  being  highly  ornamented,  look- 
ied  like  mifTals,  and  conveyed  ideas  of  popifti  fuperftition, 
were  deftroyed  or  removed  by  the  pious  vifitors  of  the  uni- 
verfity in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fixth,  whofe  ^eal  was 
equalled  only  by  their  ignorance,  or  perhaps  by  their  avarice. 
A  great  number  of  claflics,  in  this  grand  work  of  reforma- 
tion, were  condemned  as  antichriftian  '^.  In  the  library  of 
Oriel  college  at  Oxford,  we  find  a  manufcript  Commentary  on 
Genejis^  written  by  John  Capgrave,  a  monk  of  faint  Auftin's 
monaftery  at  Canterbury,  a  learned  theologift  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  is  the  author's  autograph,  and  the  work 
is  dedicated  to  Humphrey  duke  of  Glocefter.     In  the  fuperb 

•Reg.  F.  fol.  52.  53.  b.  Epift.  142.  ''  Some  however  had  been  before  flolen 

'^  Ibid.  fol.  57.  b.  60.  a.  Epift.  148.  or  mutilated.      Leland,   coll.  iii.  p.  58. 

f  Leland.  colL  iii.  p.  58.  edit.  1770^  edit,  1770. 

initial 
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initial  letter  of  the  dedicatory  epiftle  is  a  curious  illumina- 
tion of  the  author  Capgrave,  humbly  prefenting  his  book  to 
his  patron  the  duke,  who  is  feated,  and  covered  with  a  fort 
of  hat.  At  the  end  is  this  entry,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
duke  Humphrey.  "  C  ej}  livre  eji  a  moy  Humfrey  due  de  Glou- 
*'  cejire  dii  don  de  frere  Jehaii  Capgrave,  quy  le  me  jijl  pref enter  a 
"  ?no?2  manoyr  de  PenJJjerJi  le  jour  .  .  .  de  l'  an.  mcccxxxviii  \" 
This  is  one  of  the  books  which  Humphrey  gave  to  his  new 
library  at  Oxford,  deftroyed  or  difperfed  by  the  active  re- 
formers of  the  young  Edward '.  John  Whethamftede,  a 
learned  abbot  of  faint  Alban's,  and  a  lover  of  fcholars,  but 
accufed  by  his  monks  for  negledfing  their  affairs,  while  he 
was  too  deeply  engaged  in  ftudious  employments  and  in  pro- 
curing tranfcripts  of  ufeful  books ',  notwithilanding  his  un- 
wearied alTiduity  in  beautifying  and  enriching  their  monaf- 
tery ",  was  in  high  favour  with  this  munificent  prince ".  The 
duke  was   fond  of  vifiting  this  monaflery,    and  employed 


'  Cod.  MSS.  32. 

'  He  gave  alfo  Capgrave  super  Exo- 
DUM  ET  Regum  libros.  Regiftr.  Univ. 
Oxon.  F.  fol.  67.  b. 

'  Supr.  vol.  i.  See  Dissertat.  i. 
Signat.  F.  2.  We  are  told  in  this  abbot's 
Gesta,  that  foon  after  his  inflallment  he 
built  a  library  for  his  abbey,  a  defign  which 
had  long  employed  his  contemplation.  He 
covered  it  with  lead  ;  and  expended  on  the 
bare  walls,  befides  defies,  glafmg,  andem- 
battelling,  or,  to  ufe  the  expreffions  of  my 
chronologer,  oeduda  'vitriacione,  crejiacione, 
fofitione  defcorum,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.  Apud  Hearne's  Ot- 
TERBOURNE,  vol.  i.  Praifat.  Append,  p. 
cxxiii.  ed.  Oxon.  1732.  He  founded  alfo 
a  library  for  all  the  ftudents  of  his  monaf- 
tviry  at  Oxford.  Ibid.  p.  cxiii.  And  to  each 
of  thefe  Undents  he  allowed  an  annual  pen- 
iion,  at  his  own  expence,  of  thirteen  Ihil- 
jings  and  four-pence.  Ibid.  p.  cxviii.  See 
alfo  p.  cxxix.  A  grand  tranfcript  of  the 
■Poftilla  of  Nicholas  de  Lyra  on  the  bible 


was  begun  daring  his  abbacy,  and  at  his 
command,  with  the  moft  fplendid  ornaments 
and  hand-writing.  The  monk  who  records 
this  important  anecdote,  lived  foon  after 
him,  and  fpeaks  of  this  great  undertaking, 
then  unfiniihed,  as  if  it  was  fome  magnifi- 
cent public  edifice.  "  God  grant,  fays  he, 
"  that  this  work  incur  days  may  receive  a 
"  happy  confummation  !"     Ibid.  p.  cxvi. 

"  Among  other  things,  he  expended  forty 
pounds  in  adorning  the  roof  and  walls  of 
the  virgin  Mary's  chapel  with  piftures. 
Gest.  ut  fupr.  p.  ex.  He  gave  to  the 
choir  of  the  church  an- organ  ;  than  which, 
fays  my  chronicler,  there  was  not  one  to 
be  found  in  any  monaftery  in  England,  more 
beautiful  in  appearance,  more  pleafing  for 
its  harmony,  or  more  curious  in  its  con- 
ftrudllon.  It  coft  upwards  of  fifty  pounds. 
Ibid.  p.  cxxviii.  His  new  buildings  were 
Innumerable:  and  the  Master  of  the 
Works  was  of  his  InlHtutlon,  with  an  am- 
ple falary.  Ibid.  p.  cxiil. 

^  Leland,  Script.  Brit.  p.  437. 

abbot 
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abbot  Whethamftede  to  colle6l  valuable  books  for  him  \ 
Some  of  Whcthamftede's  tra6ls,  manufcript  copies  of  which 
often  occur  in  our  libraries,  are  dedicated  to  the  duke ""  : 
who  prefented  many  of  them,  particularly  a  fine  copy  of 
Whethamflede's  Granarium^  an  immenfe  work,  which 
Leland  calls  ijigetis  volume?!^  to  the  new  library  ''.  The  copy 
of  Valerius  Maximus,  which  I  mentioned  before,  has  a 
curious  table  or  index  made  by  Whethamftede  \  Many 
other  abbots  paid  their  court  to  the  duke  by  fending  him 
prefents  of  books,  whofe  margins  were  adorned  with  the 
moft  exquifite  paintings''.  Gilbert  Kymer,  phyfician  to 
king  Henry  the  fixth,  among  other  ecclefiaftic  promotions, 
dean  of  Salift>ury,  and  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford %  infcribed  to  duke  Humphrey  his  famous  medical  fyft-em 
JDiaetariiim  de  fanitatis  cujiodia^  in  the  year  1424  ^  I  do  not 
mean  to  anticipate  when  I  remark,  that  Lydgate,  a  poet 
mentioned  hereafter,  tranflated  Eoccacio's  book  de  Casieus 
viRORUM  iLLusTRiuM  at  the  recommendation  and  command, 
and  under  the  piote6lion  and  fuperintendence,  of  duke  Hum- 
phrey :  whofe  condcfcenfion  in  converfmg  with  learned  eccle- 
fiaftics,  and  diligence  in  ftudy,  the  tranflator  difplays  at  large, 
and  in  the  ftrongeft  expreffions  of  panegyric.  He  compares 
the  duke  to  Julius  Cefar,  who  amidft  the  weightieft  cares  of 
ftate,    was  not  afliamed  to  enter  the  rhetorical  fchool    of 


y  Leland,  ibid.  \^z.  432.  See  alfo 
HoUinfh.  Chron.  f.  488.  b.  And  f.  1234. 
1235.  1080.  868.  662.  Weever  Fun. 
MoN.  p.  562.  574.  Whethamftede  ereft- 
ed  in  his  life-time  the  beautiful  tabernacle 
or  ftirihe  of  ftone,  now  remaining,  over 
the  tomb  of  duke  Humphrey  in  faint  Al- 
ban's  abbey  church.  Hearne's  Otter b. 
ut  fupr.  p.  cxxi.  feq.  See  alfo  ibid.  p. 
cxix.  cxvi. 

^  See  Whethamftede,  De  'viris  illujiribus, 
Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Cotton.  Tiber.  D.  vi. 
i.  Oth.  B.  iv.  And  Hearne,  Pref.  Pet. 
Langtoft,  p.  xix.  fe^. 


^  Regiftr.  Univ.  Oxon.  F   f.  6%. 

^  Leland,  ubi  modo  infr. 

«  MSS.  Bodl.  NE.  vii.  ii. 
'■  d  ii  Multos  codices,    pulcherrime  piSIos,. 
ab  abbatibus   dono  accepit."     The  Duke 
wrote  in   the  frontifpieces   of  his   books, 
MouN   BiEN   MONDAiN.     Leland.  Coll. 
iii.  p.  58.  edit,  ut  fupr. 

^  By  the  recommendatory  letters  of  duke 
Humphrey.  Regiftr.  Univ.  Oxon.  F.  fol. 
75.  Epift.  180. 

^  See  Hearne's  Append,  ad  Libr.  Nigr.. 
Scaccar.  p.  550.   And  Prsfat.  p.  34. 

Clcero> 
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Cicero  at  Rome  ^.  Nor  was  his  patronage  confined  only  to 
Englifh  fcholars.  His  favour  was  folicited  by  the  mofl  cele- 
brated writers  of  France  and  Italy,  many  of  whom  he  boun- 
tifully rewarded''.  Leonard  Aretine,  one  of  the  firft  re- 
florers  of  the  Greek  tongue  in  Italy,  which  he  learned  of 
Emanuel  Chryfoloras,  and  of  polite  literature  in  general, 
dedicates  to  this  univerfal  patron  his  elegant  Latin  tranllation 
of  Ariftotle's  Politics.  The  copy  prefented  to  the  duke  by 
the  tranflator,  moft  elegantly  illuminated,  is  now  in  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  *.  To  the  fame  noble  encourager 
of  learning,  Petrus  Candidus,  the  friend  of  Laurentius 
Valla,  and  fecretary  to  the  great  Cofmo  duke  of  Milan,  in- 
fcribed  by  the  advice  of  the  archbifhop  of  Milan,  a  Latin 
verfion  of  Plato's  Republic''.  An  illuminated  manufcript 
of  this  tranllation  is  in  the  Britifh  mufeum,  perhaps  the  copy 
prefented,  with  two  epiftles  prefixed,  from  the  duke  to  Petrus 
Candidus '.  Petrus  de  Monte,  another  learned  Italian,  of 
Venice,  in  the  dedication  of  his  treatife  de  Virtutum  et 
ViTioRUM  Differentia  to  the  duke  of  Glocefter,  mentions 


8  Prol.  Sign.  A.  ii.  A.  iil.  edit.  Way- 
land,  ut  fupr.     He  adds, 

And  hath  joye  with  clarkes  to  commune. 
And  no  man  is  more  expert  in  langage, 
Stable  in  ftudy. — 
His  courage  never  dothe  appall 
To  ftudy  in  bokes  of  antiquitie.— 
He  lludieth  ever  to  have  intelligence, 
jReadyng  of  bokes. — 
And  with  fupport  of  his  magnificence. 
Under  the  wings  of  his  proteftion, — 
J  fhall  proceed  in  this  tranllation. — 
Lowly  fubmittyng,  every  houre  and  fpace, 
My  rude  langage  to  my  lordes  grace. 

3ee  alfo  fol.  xxxviii.  b.  col.  2.  Lydgate 
lias  an  epitaph  on  the  duke,  MSS.  Afhmol. 
59.  2.  MSS.  Harl.  225  \.  6.  fol.  7.  There 
is  a  curious  letter  of  Lydgate,  in  which  he 
-fcnds  for  a  fupply  of  money  to  the  duke, 
while  lie  was  tranUating  BocftAs.     "  Lit- 


**  terra  dom.  Joh.  Lydgate  mifla  ad  ducem 
**  Gloceftriein  tempore tranJlationisBochaJii^ 
*'  pro  oportunitate  pecunie.^'  MSS.  ibid.  5. 
fol.  6.  See  alfo  ibid.  131.  fol.  279.  b.  of 
the  duke's  marriage. 

^  Leland,  Script,  p.  442, 

'  See  MSS.  Bodl.  D.  i.  8.  10.  And  Le- 
land, Script,  p.  443. 

^  Leland,  Script,  p.  442.  And  Muf. 
A/hmol.  789.  f.  54.  56.  Where  are  alfo 
two  of  the  duke's  epiftles  to  Petrus  Candidus. 

'  P.  Candidi  Decembris,  Duci  Mediolani 
a  fecretis,  TranflatioPoLixiTE  Platonis,— 
ad  Humfredum  Glouceftrie  Ducem,  &c. 
Cui  praeiiguntur  du:E  Epiflolje  Ducis  Glo- 
ceftrise  ad  P.  Candidum.  Moft  elegantly 
written.  Membran.  ad  fin,  "  Ceft  livre  eft 
"  a  moy  Humfrey  Due  de  Gloceftre  da  don 
""  P.  Candidus  fecretarie  du  due  deMylan." 
Catal.  MSS.  Angl.  torn.  ii.  pag.  212. 
Num.6858.  [See  MSS.  Harl.  1705.  fol.]. 

the 
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the  latter's  ardent  attachment  to  books  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  fmgular  avidity  with  which  he  purfued  every  fpecies  of 
literature  "".  A  tra(5l,  entitled  Comparatio  Studiorum  et 
REi  MiLiTARis,  written  by  Lapus  de  Caftellione,  a  Florentine 
civilian,  and  a  great  tranflator  into  Latin  of  the  Greek 
claflics,  is  alfo  inscribed  to  the  duke,  at  the  defu'e  of  Zeno 
archbifliop  of  Eayeux.  I  mufl  not  forget,  that  our  illuftrious 
duke  invited  into  England  the  learned  Italian,  Tito  Livio  of 
Foro-Juli,  whom  he  naturalifed,  and  conftituted  his  poet 
and  orator ".  Humphrey  alfo  retained  learned  foreigners  in 
his  fervice,  for  the  purpofe  of  tranfcribing,  and  of  tranflat- 
ing  from  Greek  into  Latin.  One  of  thefe  was  Antonio  de 
Beccaria,  a  Veronefe,  a  tranflator  into  Latin  profe  of  the 
Greek  poem  of  Dionyfius  Afer  de  Situ  Orbis  ° :  whom 
the  duke  employed  to  tranflate  into  Latin  fix  tra6ls  of  Atha- 
nafius.  This  tranflation,  infcribed  to  the  duke,  is  now 
among  the  royal  manufcripts  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  and  at 
the  end,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  is  the  following  infertion : 
*'  C'eft  livre  eft  a  moi  Homphrey  Due  le  Glouceftre  :  le  quel 
"  je  fis  tranflater  de  Grec  en  Latin  par  un  de  mes  fecretaires 
**  Antoyne  de  Beccara,  ne  de  Verone  ^" 

An  aftronomical  traft,  entitled  by  Leland  Tabula  Direc- 
TioNUM,  is  falfely  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  duke 
Humphrey''.  But  it  was  compiled  at  the  duke's  inftance,  and. 
according  to  tables  which  himfelf  had  confbru6led,  called  by 
the  anonymous  author  in  his  preface,  T'^<^z//^j  illufirijjimi principis 
et  nohilijjimi  doinini  mei  Hiunfredi,  &c  \  In  the  library  of  Gre- 
fham  college,  however,   there  is  a  fcheme  of  calculations  in 

"  MSS.  Nowic.  More.  257.  Bibl.  publ.  *'  nique  des  Roys  de  France  jufques  a  la 

Cantabrig.  "  mort  de  S.  Leys,  I'an.   1270."     At  the 

"  Author  of  the  Vita  Henrici  quinti,  print-  end  is  written  with  the  duke  of  Gloucefter's 

ed  by  Heame,  Oxon.  1716.  And  of  other  hand,  "  C  eft  livreeft  a  moy  Homfrey  due 

pieces.    See  HolUnfh.  iii.  585.  "  de  Glouceftre  du  don  des  executeurs  le 

°  Printed  at  Venice  1477.     Ibid.  1498.  "  Sr  de  Faunhore."     16  G.  vi. 
Parif.  1501.    Bafil.  1534.  4to.  q  See  Hollingfti.  Chron.  fub.  ann,  1461. 

P  MSS.  Reg.  5  F.  4to.  ii.    In  the  fame  f.  662.  col.  2. 
library  is  a  fine  folio  manufcript  of  '*  Chro-  f  MSS.  More,  820. 

Vol,  II.  H  aftronomy, 
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aftronomy,  which  bear  his  name '.  Aflronomy  was  then  a 
favourite  fcience  :  nor  is  to  be  doubted,  that  he  was  inti- 
tnately  acquainted  with  the  politer  branches  of  knowledge, 
which  now  began  to  acquire  eftimation,  and  which  his  liberal 
and  judicious  attention  greatly  contributed  to  reilore. 

I  clofe  this  fe6lion  with  an  apology  for  Chaucer,  Gower, 
and  Occleve  j  who  are  fuppofed,  by  the  feverer  etymologiils, 
to  have  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  Englifh  language,  by 
afte6ling  to  introduce  fo  many  foreign  words  and  phrafes. 
But  if  we  attend  only  to  the  politics  of  the  times,  we  fliall 
find  thefe  poets,  as  alfo  fome  of  their  fucceilbrs,  much  lefs 
blameable  in  this  refpeft,  than  the  critics  imagine.  Our 
wars  with  France,  which  began  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
third,  were  of  long  continuance.  The  principal  nobility  of 
England,  at  this  period,  refided  in  France,  with  their  fami- 
lies, for  many  years.  John  king  of  France  kept  his  court 
in  England;  to  which,  exclufive  of  thefe  French  lords  who 
were  his  fellow-prifoners,  or  neceliary  attendants,  the  chief 
nobles  of  his  kingdom  muft  have  occafionally  reforted.  Ed- 
ward the  black  prince  made  an  expedition  into  Spain.  John 
of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  his  brother  the  duke  of 
York,  were  matched  with  the  daughters  of  Don  Pedro  king 
■of  Caftile.  All  thefe  circumftances  muft  have  concurred  to 
produce  a  perceptible  change  in  the  language  of  the  courts 
It  is  rational  therefore,  and  it  is  equitable  to  fuppofe,  that 
inftead  of  coining  new  words,  they  only  complied  with  the 
common  and  fafliionable  modes  of  fpeech.  Would  Chaucer's 
poems'  have  been  the  delight  of  thofe  courts  in  which  he 
lived,  had  they  been  filled  with  vmintelligible  pedantries  ? 
The  cotemporaries  of  thefe  poets  never  complained  of  their 
obfcurity.  But  whether  defenfible  on  thefe  principles  or  not, 
they  much  improved  the  vernacular  ftyle  by  the  ufe  of  this 
exotic  phrafeology.  It  was  thus  that  our  primitive  di(51ioii 
was  enlarged  and  enriched.  The  Englifli  language  owes  its 
Gopioufnefs,  elegance,  and  harmony,  to  thefe  innovations. 

*  MSS,  Grelh.  66.    See  MSS.  Aftunol.  856.  SECT. 
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IConfider  Chaucer  as  a  genial  day  in  an  Englifti  fprlng.  A 
brilliant  fun  enlivens  the  face  of  nature  with  an  unufual 
luftre:  the  fudden  appearance  of  cloudlefs  fkies,  and  the 
unexpecfted  warmth  of  a  tepid  atmofphere,  after  the  gloom, 
and  the  inclemencies  of  a  tedious  winter,  fill  our  hearts  with 
the  vifionary  profpe(5l  of  a  fpeedy  fummer :  and  we  fondly 
anticipate  a  long  continuance  of  gentle  gales  and  vernal 
Terenity.  But  winter  returns  with  redoubled  horrors  :  the 
clouds  condenfe  more  formidably  than  before  i  and  thofe 
tender  buds,  and  early  bloffoms,  which  were  called  forth  by 
the  tranfient  gleam  of  a  temporary  fun-fliine,  are  nipped  by 
frofts,  and  torn  by  tempefts. 

Mofl  of  the  poets  that  immediately  fucceeded  Chaucer,' 
feem  rather  relapfnig  into  barbarifm,  than  availing  them- 
felves  of  thofe  flriking  ornaments  which  his  judgment  and 
imagination  had  difclofed.  They  appear  to  have  been  in- 
fenfible  to  his  vigour  of  verfification,  and  his  flights  of 
fancy.  It  was  not  indeed  likely  that  a  poet  fhould  foon  arife 
equal  to  Chaucer  :  and  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  na- 
tional diflraftions  which  enfued,  had  no  fmall  fhare  in  ob- 
flru6ling  the  exercife  of  thofe  fludies  which  delight  in  peace 
and  repofe.  His  fuccefTors,  however,  approach  him  in  no 
degree  of  proportion.  Among  thefe,  John  Lydgate  is  the 
poet  who  follows  him  at  the  fhortefl  interval. 

I  have  placed  Lydgate  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fixth, 
and  he  feems  to  have  arrived  at  his  higheft  point  of  emi- 
nence about  the  year  1430'.     Many  of  his  poems,  however, 

*  In  a  copy  of  Lydgate's  Chronicle  of  En-  his  ^ene  and  Mo^/r  are  remembered.  MSS. 

glijh  Kings,  there  is  a  ftanza  of  Edward  the  Harl.  ibid.  9.  fol.   10.     But  thefe  pieces 

fourth.   MSS.  Harl.  2251,3.     In  his  poem  could  not  well  be  written  by  Lydgate.    For 

Ah  iniinicji  nojiris.  Sec.  Edward  the  fourth,  he  was  ordained  a  fubdeacon,  1389.     Dea- 

H  2.                                                       cocu 
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appeared  before.     He  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedi6tlne  abbey 
of  Bury  in  Suffolk,  and  an  uncommon  ornament  of  his  pro- 
felTion.     Yet  his  genius  was  fo  lively,  and  his  accompliili- 
ments    fo  num.erous,     that   I  fufpe6l   the  holy  father  faint 
Benedi6l  would  hardly  have  acknov/ledged  him  for  a  genuine 
difciple.     After   a  fhort   education  at  Oxford,    he  travelled 
into  France  and  Italy "  -,  and  returned  a  complete  mailer  of 
the    language   and    the    literature   of   both    countries.      He 
chiefly   ftudied   the  Italian   and  French    poets,    particularly 
Dante,  Boccacio,  and  Alain  Chartier;  and  became  fo  diilin- 
guiflied  a  proficient  in   polite  learning,   that  he    opened   a 
fchool  in  his  monafbery,  for  teaching  the  fons  of  the  nobility, 
the  arts  of  verfification,  and  the  elegancies  of  compofition. 
Yet  although  philology  was  his  object,  he  was  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  fafhionable  philofophy :    he  was  not  only  a  poet 
and  a  rhetorician,  but  a  geometrician,  an  allronomer,  a  the- 
ologiil,  and  a  difputant.     On  the  whole  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  Lydgate  made  confiderable  additions  to  thole  amplifica- 
tions of  our  language,  in  which  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Oc- 
cleve  led  the  way :  and  that  he  is  the  firfl:  of  our  writers 
whofe  ftyle  is  cloathed  with  that  perfpicuity,  in  which  the 
Englifh  phrafeology  appears  at  this  day  to  an  Englifh  reader. 
To  enumerate  Lydgate's  pieces,   would  be   to  write  the 
catalogue  of  a  little  library.     No  poet  feems  to  have  pofi^efled 
a  greater  verfatility  of  talents.     He  moves  with  equal  eafe 
in  every  mode  of  compofition.     His  hymns,  and  his  ballads, 
have  the  fame  degree  of  merit :  and  whether  his  fubje6l  be 
the  life  of  a  hermit  or  a  hero,  of  faint  Auftin  or  Guy  earl  of 
Warwick,  ludicrous  or  legendary,   religious  or  romantic,  a 


con,  1393.     And  prlefl:,    1397.     Reglftr.  lord  Warwick,  who  died  In  1446.     MSS. 

Gul.  Cratfield,  abbatis  de  Bury,  MSS   Cott.  Harl.  ibid.  120.  fol.  255. 

Tiber.  B.   ix.   fol.   i.   35.  52.     Edward  "  See  one  of  his  Ditties,   MSS.  Harl. 

came  to  the  crown,  1461.     Pitts  fays,  that  2255.  41.  fol.  148. 

our  author  died,   1482.     Lydgate,   in  his  Ihave  been  ofFte  in  dyvers  londys,  &c. 

Philomela,  mentions  the  death  of  Henry 

hiflory 
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hiftory  or  an  allegory,  he  writes  with  facility.  His  tranfi- 
tions  were  rapid  from  works  of  the  mofl  ferious  and  la- 
borious kind  to  fallies  of  levity  and  pieces  of  popular  enter- 
tainment. His  mufe  was  of  univerfal  accefs ;  and  he  was 
not  only  the  poet  of  his  monaflery,  but  of  the  world 
in  general.  If  a  difguifmg  was  intended  by  the  company 
of  goldfmiths,  a  mafk  before  his  majefly  at  Eltham,  a  may- 
game  for  the  flieriffs  and  aldermen  of  London,  a  mumming 
before  the  lord  mayor,  a  proceffion  of  pageants  from  the 
creation  for  the  feflival  of  Corpus  Chriili,  or  a  carol  for  the 
coronation,  Lydgate  was   confulted   and   gave   the  poetry  ". 

About  the  year  1430,  Whethamftede  the  learned  and  liberal 
abbot  of  faint  Albans,  being  dcfirous  of  familiarifmg  the 
hiftory  of  his  patron  faint  to  the  monks  of  his  convent,  em- 
ployed Lydgate,  as  it  fhould  feem,  then  a  monk  of  Bury,  to 
tranflate  the  Latin  legend  of  his  life  in  Englifh  rhymes. 
The  chronicler  who  records  a  part  of  this  anecdote  feems  to 
confider  Lydgate's  tranflation,  as  a  matter  of  mere  manual 
mechanifm  3  for  he  adds,  that  Whethamflede  paid  for  the 
tranflation,  the  writing,  and  illuminations,  one  hundred 
fhillings.  It  was  placed  before  the  altar  of  the  faint, 
which  Whethamflede  afterwards  adorned  with  much  mag- 
nificence, in  the  abbey  church  ^. 

Our  author's  ftanzas,  called  the  Dance  of  Death,  which 
he  tranflated  from  the  French,  at  the  requefl  of  the  chapter 
of  faint  Paul's,  to  be  infcribed  under  the  reprefentation  of 
Death  leading  all  ranks  of  men  about  the  cloifter  of  their 


^  See  a  variety  of  his  pieces  of  this  kind, 
MSB.  Afhrnol.  59.  ii.  Stovve  fays,  that 
at  the  reception  of  Margaret  queen  of 
Henry  fixth,  feveral  pageaunts,  the  verfes 
by  Lydgate,  were  Ihevvn  at  Paul's  gate,  in 
1445.  Hift.  p.  385.  See  alfo  MSS.  Harl. 
2251.  ii8.  fol.  250.  b.  TheCovENTRY 
Play  for  Corpus  Chrifti  day,  in  the  Cotton 
library,  was  very  probably  written  by  our 
author.  Vespas.  D.  viii.  foL 

y  Gest.  Joh.  Whethamft,   ut  fupr.  p. 


cxvi.  cxxvii.  cxxiv.  It  is  added,  that 
Whethamflede  expended  on  the  binding, 
and  other  exterior  ornaments  of  the  manii- 
fcript,  upwards  of  three  pounds.  Bale 
and  Pitts  fay,  that  Whethamflede  himfelf 
made  the  tranflation.  p.  584.  630.  It  is 
in  Trinity  college  at  Oxford,  MSS.  10. 
And  in  Lincoln  cathedral,  MSS,  I.  57. 
Among  Lydgate's  works  is  recited,  Fiia 
S.  Albani  Marfyris  ad  Joh.  Frumen- 
TARivM  [Whethamflede]  abbatem. 

church 
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church  m  a  curious  feries  of  paintings,  are  well  known. 
But  their  hiflory  has  not,  I  believe,  yet  appeared.  Thefe 
verfes,  founded  on  a  fort  of  fpiritual  mafquerade,  anciently 
celebrated  in  churches  %  were  originally  written  by  one  Ma- 
caber  in  German  rhymes,  and  v/ere  tranllated  into  Latin 
about  the  year  1460,  by  one  who  calls  himfelf  Petrus  Defrey 
Orator.  This  Latin  tranflation  was  publifhed  by  Goldaflus, 
at  the  end  of  the  Speculum  omnium  Statuum  totius  orbis 
TERRARUM  Compiled  by  Rodericus  Zamorenfis,  and  printed 
at  Hanau  in  the  year  1 6 1 3  \  But  a  French  tranflation  was 
made  much  earlier  than  the  Latin,  and  written  about  the 
walls  of  faint  Innocents  cloifter  at  Paris  j  from  which  Lyd- 
gate  formed  his  Englilli  verfion  ^ 

In  the  Britifli  Mufeum  is  a  moll  fplendid  and  elegant 
manufcript  on  vellum,  undoubtedly  a  prefent  to  king  Henry 
the  fixth  \  It  contains  a  fet  of  Lydgate's  poems,  in  honour 
of  faint  Edmund  the  patron  of  his  monaftery  at  Bury.  Be- 
fides  the  decoration  of  illuminated  initials,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pi6lures  of  various  fizes,  reprefenting  the  inci- 
dents,related  in  the  poetry,  executed  Vv^ith  the  moft  delicate 
pencil,   and   exhibiting  the   habits,   weapons,   architecture. 


^  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  210.  Notes,  ''. 

A  Dance  of  Death  feems  to  be  al- 
luded to  fo  early  as  in  Pierce  Plowman's 
Visions,  written  about  1350. 
Death  came  driving  after  and  al  to  dufl:  pafhed 
Kyngs,  and  Kaisars,  knights,  and  Popes. 

^  In  4to. 

«  See  the  Daunce  of  Macabre, 
MSS.  Harl.  116.  g.  fol.  129.  And  Ob- 
6ERVAT10NS  on  the  Fairy  Queen,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1 16.  feq.  The  Dance  of  Death, 
falfly  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  by 
Holbein,  is  different  from  this,  though 
founded  in  the  fame  idea.  It  was  painted 
by  Holbein  in  the  Auguftine  monaftery  at 
Bafil,  1543.  But  it  appeared  much  earlier. 
In  the  chronicle  of  Hartmannus  Schede- 
Ijus,  Norimb.  1493.  fol.  In  the  Quotidian 
Oihccs  of  the  church,  Paris,  K15.  8vo. 
jAnd,  in  public  buildings,  at  Minden,    in 


Weftphalia,  fo  early  as  1383.  At  Lubec, 
in  the  portico  of  faint  Mary's  church,  1463. 
At  Drefden,  in  the  caftle  or  palace,  1534. 
At  Annaberg,  1525.  At  Leipfic,  &c. 
Paul  Chrillian  Hilfcher  has  written  a  very 
learned  and  entertaining  German  book  on 
this  fubjeft,  printed  at  Drefden,  1705. 
8vo.  Engravings  of  Holbein's  piftures  at 
Bafil  were  publifhed,  curante  Matthaso 
Meriano,  at  Francfort  1649,  and  1725, 
4to.  The  German  verfes  there  afcribed, 
appeared  in  Latin  elegiacs,  in  Cafpar 
Laudifman's  Decennalia  humane  Pe- 
regrinationis,  A.D.  1584.  Ihavenot 
mentioned  in  my  Obfervations  on  Spenfer, 
that  Georgius  JEmyMas  publifhed  thir 
Dance  at  Lyons,  1542.  One  year  before 
Holbein's  painting  at  Bafjj  appeared.  Next, 
at  the  fame  place,  1547.  8vo. 
■^  MSS.  Harl.  2278.  4to. 

utenfils, 
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utenfils,  and  many  other  curious  particulars,  belonging  to 
the  age  of  the  ingenious  illuminator,  there  are  two  exquifite 
portraits  of  the  king,  one  of  William  Curteis  abbot  of  Bury, 
and  one  of  the  poet  Lydgate  kneeling  at  faint  Edmund's 
(hrine  \  In  one  of  the  king's  pi6lures,  he  is  reprefented  on 
his  throne,  crowned,  and  receiving  this  volume  from  the 
abbot  kneeling :  in  another  he  appears  as  a  child  proftrate 
on  a  carpet  at  faint  Edmund's  fhrine,  which  is  richly  de- 
lineated, yet  without  any  idea  of  perfpe6live  or  proportion. 
The  figures  of  a  great  number  of  monks,  and  attendants, 
are  introduced.  Among  the  reft,  two  noblemen,  perhaps  the 
king's  uncles,  with  bonnets,  or  caps,  of  an  uncommon  (hape. 
It  appears  that  our  pious  monarch  kept  his  Chriftmas  at  this 
magnificent  monaftery,  and  that  he  remained  here,  in  a  ftate 
of  leclufion  from  the  world,  and  of  an  exemption  from 
public  cares,  till  the  following  Eafter :  and  that  at  his  depar- 
ture he  was  created  a  brother  of  the  chapter ^  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  this  fumptuous  book,  the  poetry  of  which 
was  undertaken  by  Lydgate  at  the  command  of  abbot  Cur- 
teis ^  was  previoully  prepared,  and  prefented  to  his  majefty 
during  the  royal  vifit,  or  very  foon  afterwards.  The  fub- 
ftance  of  the  whole  work  is  the  life  or  hiftory  of  faint  Ed- 
mund, whom  the  poet  calls  the  "  precious  charboncle  of 
martirs  alle  \"     In  fome  of  the  prefatory  pi6lures,  there  is  a 


^  There  is  an  antient  drawing,  probably 
coeval,  of  Lydgate  prefenting  his  poem 
called  the  Pilgrim  to  the  earl  ofSaliibury, 
MSS.  Harl.  4826.  1.  It  was  written  1426. 
Another  of  thefe  drawings  will  be  men- 
tioned below. 

*  Fol.  6. 

?  Curteis  was  abbot  of  Bary  between  the 
years  1429,  and  1445.  It  appears  that 
Lydgate  was  alfo  commanded,  "  Late 
charchyd  in  myn  oold  days,"  to  make  an 
Englifh  metrical  tranflation  of  De  Profiin- 
dis,  &c.  To  be  hung  againft  the  walls  of 
the  abbey  church.  MSS.  Harl.  2255.  ii. 
fol.  40.     See  the  lait  ftanza. 

^  The  poet's  Prayer  to  faint  Edmund  for 


his   afjiftance  in  compiling   his  life,   fol.  g» 
The  hiftory  begins  thus,  fol.  10.  b. 
In  Saxonie  whilom  therwas  a  kyng 
Callid  Alkmond  of  excellent  noblefTe. 
It  feems  to  be  taken  from  John  of  Tin- 
mouth's  Sanctilogium,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  year   1360.     At  the  end,  con- 
nefted  with  faint  Edmund's  legend,  and  a 
part  of  the  w'ork,  is  the  life  of  faint  Fre- 
mund.  fol.  69.  b.     But  Lydgate  has  made 
many  additions.     It  begins  thus. 

Who  han  remembre  the  myracles  merueilous 
Which  Criil  Jhefu  lift  for  his  feyntes  Ihewe. 

Compare  MoS.  liarL  372.   i.   2.  fol.  i. 
25.  43.  b» 

defcriptioii 
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defcription  and  a  delineation  of  two  banners,  pretended  to 
belong  to  faint  Edmund'.  One  of  thefe  is  moil  brilliantly 
difplayedj  and  charged  with  Adam  and  Eve,  the  ferpent  with 
a  human  fhape  to  the  middle,  the  tree  of  life,  the  holy 
lamb,  and  a  variety  of  fymbolical  ornaments.  This  banner 
our  bard  feigns  to  have  been  borne  by  his  faint,  who  was  a 
king  of  the  eaft  Angles,  againil  the  Danes  :  and  he  prophe- 
fies,  that  king  Henry,  with  this  enfign,  would  always  return 
vidlorious  ^  The  other  banner,  given  alfo  to  faint  Edmund, 
appears  to  be  painted  with  the  arms  of  our  poet's  monallery, 
and  its  blazoning  is  thus  defcribed. 

The'  other  ftandard,  ffeld  fable,  off  colour  ynde  \ 

In  which  of  gold  been  notable  crownys  thre. 

The  firil  tokne  :  in  cronycle  men  may  fynde, 

Grauntyd  to  hym  for  royal  dignyte  : 

And  the  fecond  for  his  virgynyte  : 

For  martyrdam  the  thridde,  in  his  fuffring. 

To  thefe  annexyd  feyth,  hope,  and  chary te, 
In  tokne  he  was  martyr,  mayd,  and  kyng. 
Thefe  three  crownys  ""  kynge  Edmund  bar  certeyn, 
Whan  he  was  fent  by  grace  of  goddis  hand, 
At  Geynefburuhe  for  to  fleyn  kyng  Sweyn. 

A  fort  of  office,  or  fervice  to  faint  Edmund,  confifling  of 
an  antiphone,  verficle,  refponfe,  and  colleft,  is  introduced 
with  thefe  verfes. 

To  all  men  prefent,  or  in  abfence, 
Whiche  to  feynt  Edmund  have  devocion 
With  hool  herte  and  dewe  reverence, 
Seyn  "  this  antephne  and  this  orifon  j 

5  Fol.  ».  4.  ^  Fol.  2.  '  Blue.        >"  See  fol.  103.  b.  f,  104,         «  Sing, 

Two 
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-Two  hundred  days  is  grauntid  of  pardoun, 
Writ  and  regiftred  afForn  his  holy  fhryne, 
Which  for  our  feyth  fuffrede  pafHoun, 
Blyflyd  Edmund,  kyng,  martyr,  and  virgyne. 

This  is  our  poet's  lenvoye. 

Go  littel  book,  be  ferfull,  quaak  for  drede, 
For  to  appere  in  fo  hyhe  prefence  °. 

Lydgate's  poem  called  the  Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  printed  by 
Caxton  ^  is  opened  with  thefe  harmonious  and  elegant  lines, 
which  do  not  feem  to  be  deftitute  of  that  eloquence  which 
the  author  willies  to  fhare  with  Tully,  Petrarch,  and 
Chaucer  ^     He  compares  the  holy  Virgin  to  a  flar. 

O  thoughtfuU  herte,  plonged  in  diftrefle 

With  flombre  of  flouth,  this  long  wynter's  night ! 

Out  of  the  flepe  of  mortal  hevinefle 

Awake  anon,  and  loke  upon  the  light 

Of  thilke  fterre,  that  with  her  bemys  bright, 

And  with  the  fliynynge  of  her  ftremes  merye. 

Is  wont  to  glad  all  our  hemifperie ' ! — 

This  fterre  in  beautie  palTith  Pleiades, 
Bothe  of  fhynynge,  and  eke  of  ftremes  clere, 
Bootes,  and  Ar6tur,  and  alfo  lades, 
And  Efperus,  whan  that  it  doth  appere  : 
For  this  is  Spica,  with  her  brighte  fpere  \ 


°  Fol.  1 18.  b.  bleffed  lady,  &c."  Without  date.  fol.    A{~ 

P  "This  book  was  compyled  by  Dan  John  terwards   by  Robert  Redman,   1531.  4:0^ 

Lydgate  monke  of  Burye,  at  the  excitation  See  MSS.  Harl.  629.  fol.  membran. 

and  ftyrrynge  of  the  noble  and  viftorious  ^  Cap.  xxxiii.  xxxiv. 

prynce,  Harry  the  fyfthe,  in  the  honowre,  ^  Hemifphere. 

glory  and  reverance  of  the  byrthe  of  our  mofi  *  Sphere. 

Vol.  IL                                  1  That 
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That  towarde  evyn,  at  midnyght,  and  at  morowe, 
Downe  from  hevyn  adawith  '  al  our  forowe. — 

And  dryeth  up  the  bytter  terys  wete 

Of  Aurora,  after  the  morowe  graye. 

That  file  in  wepying  dothe  on  floures  flete ", 

In  lufty  Aprill,  and  in  fresfhe  Maye  : 

And  caufeth  Phebus,  the  bryght  fomers  daye, 

Wyth  his  wayne  gold-yborned  "'^  bryght  and  fayre, 

To'  enchafe  the  mylles  of  our  cloudy  ayre. 

Now  fayre  flerre,  O  flerre  of  flerrys  all ! 
Whofe  lyght  to  fe  the  angels  do  delyte, 
So  let  the  gold-dewe  of  thy  grace  yfall 
Into  my  breile,  lyke  fcalys  fayre  and  whyte. 
Me  to  enfpire " !—    —    —     — 

Lydgate's  manner  is  naturally  verbofe  and  diffufe.  This 
circumftance  contributed  in  nofmall  degree  to  give  a  clearnefs 
and  a  fluency  to  his  phrafeology.  For  the  fame  reafon  he  is 
often  tedious  and  languid.  His  chief  excellence  is  in  de- 
fcription,  efpecially  where  the  fubje6l  admits  a  flowery 
diftion.     He  is  feldom  pathetic,  or  animated. 

In  another  part  of  this  poem,  where  he  collects  arguments 
to  convince  unbelievers  that  Chrift  might  be  born  of  a  pure 
virgin,  he  thus  fpeaks  of  God's  omnipotence. 

And  he  that  made  the  high  and  criflal  heven. 
The  firmament,  and  alfo  every  fphere, 
The  golden  ax-tre  ^^  and  the  fterres  feven, 
Citherea,  fo  lufty  for  to'  appere, 

'Affright.  Remove*  tori  ale,    the  name  Maria  is  ful  fayre 

"  Float,  Drop.  igraven  on  a  red  rofe,  in  letfris  o/" b ou  R  n  I  o 

"*■  Burnijhed  ivith  geld.    So  in  Lydgate's  gold.  MSS.  Harl.  2251.  39.  fol.  71.  b. 

Legend  on  Dan  J 00s  a  monlcj  taken  from  *  Prologue. 

Vincentius  Bellovacenfis's  Speculum  His-  ^  Of  the  lun. 

And 
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And  redde  Marfe  %  with  his  fterne  here  ; 
Myght  he  not  eke  onely  for  our  fake 
Wythyn  a  mayde  of  man  his  *  kynde  talce  ? 

For  he  that  doth  the  tender  braunches  fprynge, 
And  the  frefshe  flouris  in  the  grete  mede. 
That  were  in  wynter  dede  and  eke  droupynge. 
Of  bawme  all  yvoyd  and  leftyhede  j ' 
Myght  he  not  make  his  grayne  to  growe  and  fede. 
Within  her  brefl,  that  was  both  mayd  and  wyfe. 
Whereof  is  made  the  fothfaft  ^  breade  of  lyfe '  ? 

We  are  furprifed  to  find  verfes  of  fo  modern  a  caft  as  the 
following  at  fuch  an  early  period ;  which  in  this  fagacious 
age  we  fhould  judge  to  be  a  forgery,  was  not  their  genuine- 
nefs  authenticated,  and  their  antiquity  confirmed,  by  the 
venerable  types  of  Caxton,  and  a  multitude  of  unqueilion* 
able  manufcripts. 

Like  as  the  dewe  difcendeth  on  the  rofe 
With  fylver  drops  \ —     —     — 

Our  Saviour's  crucifixion  is  exprefied  by  this  remarkable 
metaphor. 

Whan  he  of  purple  did  his  baner  fprede 
On  Calvarye  abroad  upon  the  rode. 
To  fave  mankynde  \  ,     —     —     — 

Our  author,  in  the  courfe  of  his  panegyric  on  the  Virgin 
Mary,  affirms,  that  fhe  exceeded  Hefler  in  meeknefs,  and  Judith 
in  wifdom  y  and  in  beauty,  Helen,  Polyxena,  Lucretia,  Dido,, 

*  Mars.  '  Cap.  XX. 

*  Nature..  '^  Cap.  xix. 
k  True.-  '  Cap.  ix, 

I  z  Bathfheba^. 
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Bathfheba,  and  Rachel  ^  It  is  amazing,  that  in  an  age  of 
the  moft  fuperflitious  devotion  fo  little  difcrimination  Ihould 
have  been  made  between  facred  and  profane  characters  and 
incidents.  But  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  had  not  yet 
attained  a  juft  eftimate  of  things.  Lydgate,  in  another 
piece,  has  verfified  the  rubrics  of  the  miffal,  which "  he  ap- 
plies to  the  god  Cupid :  and  declares,  with  how  much  de- 
light he  frequently  meditated  on  the  holy  legend  of  thofe 
conftant  martyrs,  who  were  not  afraid  to  fuffer  death  for 
the  faith  of  that  omnipotent  divinity  ^  There  are  inftances, 
in  which  religion  was  even  made  the  inflrument  of  love. 
Arnaud  Daniel,  a  celebrated  troubadour  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  a  fit  of  amorous  defpair,  promifes  to  found  a 
multitude  of  annual  mafTes,  and  to  dedicate  perpetual  tapers 
to  the  fhrines  of  faints,  for  the  important  purpofe  of 
obtaining  the  affe6lions  of  an  obdurate  miftrefs. 


•"  Cap.  iv.  In  a  Life  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Britifh  mufeum,  I  find  thefe  eafy  lyrics 
introduced,  MSS.  Karl.  2382.  2.  3.  fol. 
75.  fol.  86.  b.  Though  I  am  not  certain 
that  they  properly  belong  to  this  work. 

A  mery  tale  I  telle  yow  may 
Of  feynt  Marie  that  fvvete  may  : 


Alle  the  tale  of  this  leflbne 

Is  of  her  Affamptione. 

Mary  moder,  welle  thee  be  ! 
Mary  mayden,  thenk  on  me  ! 
May  den  and  moder  was  never  none, 
Togader,  lady,  fave  thee  allone. 
But  thefe  lines  will  be  confidered  again. 
8  MSS.  Fairfax,  xvi.  Bibl.  Bodl. 
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BUT  Lydgate's  principal  poems  are  the  Fall  of  Princes, 
the  Siege  of  Thebes,  and  the  Destruction  of  Troy. 
Of  all  thefe  I  fliall  fpeak  diftinaiy. 

About  the  year  1360,  Boccacio  wrote  a  Latin  hiHory  in 
ten  books,  entitled  De  Casibus  Virorum  et  Feminarum 
illustrium.  Like  other  chronicles  of  the  times,  it  com- 
mences with  Adam,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  author's 
age.  Its  laft  grand  event  is  John  king  of  France  taken  pri- 
foner  by  the  Englifh  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  the  year 
1359  \  This  book  of  Boccacio  was  foon  afterwards  tran- 
flated  into  French,  by  one  of  whom  little  more  feems  to  be 
known,  than  that  he  was  named  Laurence  j  yet  fo  para- 
phraflically,  and  with  fo  many  confiderable  additions,  as 
almofl  to  be  rendered  a  new  work  \     Laurence's  French 


*  Printed  at  Aufljourg.  And  at  Paris, 
1544.  fol.  It  is  amazing,  that  Voflius 
Ihould  not  know  the  number  of  books  of 
which  this  work  confifted,  and  that  it  was 
ever  printed.  De  Hill.  Lat.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii. 
It  was  tranflated  into  Italian  by  Betuffi,  in 
Firenza,  1566.  8vo.  2  volum. 

^  In  Lydgate's  Prologue,  B.  i.  fol.  i, 
a  col.  I.  edit,  ut  infr. 

He  that  fumtime  did  his  diligence 

The  boke  of  Bochas  /«  French  to  tranjlate 

Out  of  Latin,  he  called  was  Laurence. 

He  fays  that  Laurence  (in  his  Prologue)  de- 
clares, that  he  avails  himfelf  of  the  privi- 
lege of  Ccillful  artificers ;  who  may  chaunge 
and  titrne,  by  good  di/creiion,  Jhapes  and 
forms,  and  newly  the7n  de'vife,  make  and 
unmake,  &c.  And  that  old  authors  may 
be  rendered  more  agreeable,  by  being 
cloathed  in  new  oj  naments  of  language,  and 
improved  with  new  inventions.  Ibid.  a.  col.  i . 
He  adds,  that  it  was  Laurence's  defign,  in 


his  tranflation  into  French,  to  amende,  cor- 
reSi,  and  declare,  and  not  to  fpare  thinges 
touched  Jhortly.  Ibid.  col.  2.  Afterwards 
he  calls  him  this  noble  tranjlatour.  Ibid.  b. 
col.  I.  In  another  place,  where  a  panegy- 
ric on  France  is  introduced,  he  fays  that 
this  paflage  is  not  Boccacio's,  but  added. 

By  one  Laurence,  which  was  tranfatour 
Of  this  proceffe,  to  commende  France  ; 
To  prayfe  that  lande  was  all  his  pleafaunce. 

B.  ix.  ch.  28.  fol.  31.  a.  col.  i.  edit  ut  infr. 
Our  author,  in  the  Prologue  above-cited, 
feems  to  fpeak  as  if  there  had  been  a  pre- 
vious tranilation  of  Boccacio's  book  into 
French.  Ut  fupr.  a.  col.  i. 

Thus  Laurence  from  him  envy  excluded 
Though  toforne  him  tranfated^z%x\\\^  book. 

But  I  fufpeft  he  only  means,  that  Boccacio'5 
original  work  was  nothing  more  than  a 
colledlion  or  compilation  from  more  an- 
cient authors. 

tranflation. 
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tranflation,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  BritilTi  Mufeum'', 
and  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1483  ^  is  the 
original  of  Lydgate's  poem.  This  Laurence  or  Laurent, 
fometimes  called  Laurent  de  Premierfait,  a  village  in  the 
diocefe  of  Troiesj  was  an  eccleliaftic,  and  a  famous  tran- 
flator.  He  alfo  tranflated  into  French  Boccacio's  Decame- 
ron, at  the  requeft  of  Jane  queen  of  Navarre  :  Cicero  de 
Amicitia  and  de  Senectute  ;  and  Ariftotle's  Oeconomics, 
dedicated  to  Louis  de  Bourbon,  the  king's  uncle.  Thefe 
verfions  appeared  in  the  year  14 14  and  1416%  Caxton's 
TuLLius  OF  Old  Age,  or  De  Senectute,  printed  in  148 1, 
is  tranflated  from  Laurence's  French  verfion.  Caxton,  in 
the  poftfcript,  calls  him  Laurence  de  primofaBo. 

Lydgate's  poem  confifls  of  nine  books,  and  is  thus  en- 
titled in  the  earlieft  edition.  "  The  Tragedies  gathered 
"  by  Jhon  Bochas  of  all  fuch  princes  as  fell  from  theyr 
"  eftates  throughe  the  mutability  of  fortune  fmce  the  cre- 
"  acion  of  Adam  until  his  time,  &c.  Tranflated  into 
"  Englifh  by  John  Lidgate  monke  of  Burye*^."  The  befl 
and  mofl  authentic  manufcript  of  this  piece  is  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum ;  probably  written  under  the  infpeftion  of  the 
author,  and  perhaps  intended  as  a  prefent  to  Humphrey 
duke  of  Glocefler,  at  whofe  gracious  command  the  poem, 
as  I  have  before  hinted,  was  undertaken.     It  contains  among 


'  MSS.  Harl.  See  alfo  ibid.  MSS.  Reg. 
18  D.  vii.  And  16  G.  V.  And  MSS. 
Bodl.  F.  10.  2.  [2465.]  He  is  faid  to 
have  tranflated  this  work  in  1409.  MSS. 
Reg.  ut  fupr.  20  C.  iv. 

"^  In  folio.  Bayle  fays,  that  a  French 
tranflation  appeared  at  Paris,  by  Claudius 
Vitart,  ini578.  8vo.  Didtion.  Boccace. 
Note  g. 

"  He  died  in  1418.  See  Martene,  Ampl. 
Colleft,  torn.  ii.  p.  1405.  And  Mem.  de 
Litt.  xvii.  7159.  4to.  Compare  du  Verdier, 
Biblioth.  Fr.  p.  72.  And  Bibl.  Rom.  ii. 
291.  It  is  extraordinary  that  the  piece  be- 
fore us  ihould  not  be  mentioned  by  the 


French  antiquaries  as  one  of  Laurence's 
tranflations.  Lydgate,  in  the  Prologue 
above-cited,  obferves,  that  Laurence,  who 
in  cunyng  did  excel,  undertook  this  tran- 
flation at  the  requeft  of  fome  eminent  per- 
fonages  in  France,  who  had  the  intereit  of 
rhetorike  at  heart.     Ut  fupr.  a.  col.  2. 

^  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Way- 
land,  without  date,  fol.  He  printed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  eighth.  There  is  a 
fmall  piece  by  Lydgate,  not  connefted 
with  this,  entitled  The  Tragedy  of  princes 
that  were  lecherous.  MSS.  AflimoL 
59.  ii. 

numerous 
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numerous  miniatures  illuftrating  the  feveral  hiftories,  por- 
traits of  Lydgate,  and  of  another  monk  habited  in  black, 
perhaps  an  abbot  of  Bury,  kneeling  before  a  prince,  who 
feems  to  be  faint  Edmund,  feated  on  a  throne  under  a 
canopy,  and  grafping  an  arrow  ^ 

The  work  is  not  improperly  fly  led  a  fet  of  tragedies.  It 
is  not  merely  a  narrative  of  men  eminent  for  their  rank  and 
misfortunes.  The  plan  is  perfectly  dramatic,  and  partly 
fuggefted  by  the  pageants  of  the  times.  Every  perfonage 
is  fuppofed  to  appear  before  the  poet,  and  to  relate  his  re- 
fpe(5live  fufferings  :  and  the  figures  of  thefe  fpe6lres  are 
fometimes  finely  drawn.  Hence  a  fource  is  opened  for 
moving  compaffion,  and  for  a  difplay  of  imagination.  In 
fome  of  the  lives  the  author  replies  to  the  fpeaker,  and  a 
fort  of  dialogue  is  introduced  for  condu6i:ing  the  ftory. 
Brunchild,  a  queen  of  France,  who  murthered  all  her  chil- 
dren, and  was  afterwards  hewn  in  pieces,  appears  thus. 

She  came,  arayed  nothing  like  a  queue. 

Her  hair  untrelTed,  Bochas  toke  good  hede  j 

In  al  his  booke  he  had  afore  not  fene 

A  more  wofuU  creature  indede. 

With  weping  eyne,  to  torne  was  al  her  wede  :• 

Rebuking  Bochas  caufe  he'  had  left  behynde 

Her  wretchednes  for  to  put  in  mynde  ^, 

Yet  in  fome  of  thefe  interefling  interviews,  our  poet  ex- 
cites pity  of  another  kind.  When  Adam  appears,  he  fa- 
miliarly accofts  the  author  with  the  falutation  of  Cojj'72  Bochas  \ 

Nor  does  our  dramatift  deal  only  in  real  chara6lers  and 
hiflorical  perfonages.  Boccacio  Handing  penfive  in  his  libraiy^ 
is  alarmed  at  the  fudden  entrance  of  the  gigantic  and  mon- 

6  MSS.  Harl.  1 766.  fol.  5.  i  B.  i.  fol.  i.  a.  col.  2.     In  the  fame  ftyle 

^  Lib.  vii.  f.  XXI.  a.. col.  .1,  he  calls  Ixion  ]\xnQ'B/ecreiary,  B.  i.  ch.  xii, 

fol.  xxi.  b,  col.  2. 
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ftrous  image  of  Fortune,  whofe  agency  has  fo  powerful 
and  univeiial  an  influence  in  human  affairs,  and  efpecially 
in  effecting  thofe  viciffitudes  which  are  the  fubje6l  of  this 
work.  There  is  a  Gothic  greatnefs  in  her  figure,  with  fome 
touches  of  the  grotefque.  An  attribute  of  the  early  poetry 
of  all  nations,  before  ideas  of  fele6lion  have  taken  place.  I 
muft  add,  that  it  was  Boethius's  admired  allegory  on  the 
Consolation  of  Philosophy,  which  introduced  perfoni- 
fication  into  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages. 

Whyle  Bochas  penfyfe  ftode  in  his  lybrarye, 

Wyth  chere  oppreffed,  pale  in  hys  vyfage, 

Somedeale  abafhed,  alone  and  folitarye  ; 

To  hym  appeared  a  monftruous  ymage. 

Parted  in  twayne  of  color  and  corage, 

Her  ryght  fyde  ful  of  fommer  floures. 

The  tother  oppreffed  with  winter  ftormy  fhowres, 

Bochas  aftonied,  full  fearfull  to  abrayde, 
When  he  beheld  the  wonderfuU  fygure 
Of  Fortune,  thus  to  hymfelf  he  fayde. 
What  may  this  meane  ?  Is  this  a  creature, 
Or  a  monftre  transfourmed  agayne  nature, 
Whofe  brenning  eyen  fpercle  of  their  lyght. 
As  do  the  flerres  the  frofty  wynter  nyght  ?" 


<< 

(C 

<c 


And  of  her  chere  ful  god  hede  he  toke ; 

Her  face  femyng  cruel  and  terrible. 

And  by  difdayne  menacing  of  loke ; 

Her  heare  untrussd,  harde,  ffiarpe,  and  horyble^ 

Frowarde  of  fhape,  lothfome,  and  odible  : 

An  hundred  handes  (he,  had,  of  eche  part  ^y 

In  fondrye  wife  her  gyftes  to  departe'. 


^  On  either  fide.  ^  Diftribute. 


Some 
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Some  of  her  handes  lyft  up  men  alofte, 
To  hye  eftate  of  wordlye  dignite  ; 
Another  hande  griped  ful  unfofte. 
Which  caft  another  in  grete  adverfite. 
Gave  one  richefle,  another  poverte,  Scc-^ 

Her  habyte  was  of  manyfolde  colours, 

Watchet  blewe  of  fayned  ftedfaftneffe, 

Her  gold  allayd  like  fun  in  watry  fhowres, 

Meynt ""  with  grene,  for  chaunge  and  doublenefTe.— 

Her  hundred  hands,  her  burning  eyes,  and  diflieveled 
trefTes,  are  fublimely  conceived.  After  a  long  filence,  with 
a  ftern  countenance  (lie  addrefTes  Bochas,  who  is  greatly 
terrified  at  her  horrible  appearance ;  and  having  made  a  long 
harangue  on  the  revolutions  and  changes  which  it  is  her 
bufinefs  to  produce  among  men  of  the  moft  profperous  condi- 
tion and  the  moft  elevated  ftation,  llie  calls  up  Caius  Marius, 
and  prefents  him  to  the  poet. 

Blacke  was  his  wede,  and  his  habyte  alfo, 
His  heed  unkempt,  his  lockes  hore  and  gray. 
His  loke  downe-caft  in  token  of  forowe  and  wo) 
On  his  chekes  the  falte  teares  lay, 
Which  bare  recorde  of  his  deadly  affray. 

His  robe  ftayned  was  with  Romayne  blode. 
His  fworde  aye  redy  whet  to  do  vengeaunce  5 
Lyke  a  tyraunt  moft  furyoufe  and  wode ", 
In  flaughter  and  murdre  fet  at  his  plefaunce  •. 

She  then  teaches  Bochas  how  to  defcribe  his  life,  and 
difappears. 

">  Mingled,  "  Mad.  "  Ibid.  f.  cxxxviii.  b.  col.  2. 

Vol.  II.  K  Thefe 
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Thefe  wordes  fayde,  Fortune  made  an  ende, 
She  bete  her  wynges,  and  toke  her  to  flyght, 
I  can  not  fe  what  waye  fhe  did  wende  ; 
Save  Bochas  telleth,  lyke,  an  angell  bryght. 
At  her  departing  flie  Ihewed  a  great  lyght  ^ 

In  another  place,  Dante,  "  of  Florence  the  laureate  poete, 
**  demure  of  loke  fuUfilled  with  patience,"  appears  to  Bo- 
chas 3  and  commands  him  to  write  the  tale  of  Gualter  duke 
of  Florence,  whofe  days  for  his  tiraiiny^  lechery^  and  covetyfe, 
ended  in  mifchefe.  Dante  then  vanifhes,  and  only  duke 
Gualter  is  left  alone  with  the  poet  \  Petrarch  is  alfo  intro- 
duced for  the  fame  purpofe  \ 

The  following  golden  couplet,  concerning  the  prodigies 
which  preceded  the  civil  wars  between  Cefar  and  Pompey, 
indicate  dawnings  of  that  poetical  colouring  of  expreflion, 
and  of  that  facility  of  verfification,  which  mark  the  poetry 
of  the  prefent  times. 

Serpents  and  adders,  fcaled  fylver-bryght, 
Were  over  Rome  fene  flying  al  the  nyght '. 

Thefe  verfes,  in  which  .the  poet  defcribes  the  reign  of  Sa- 
turn, have  much  harmony,  flrength,  and  dignity. 

Fortitude  then  ftode  ftedfaft  in  his  might, 
Defended  wydowes,  cheriflid  chaflity  -, 
Knyghtehood  in  prowes  gave  fo  clere  a  light, 
Girte  with  his  fworde  of  truthe  and  equity  \ 

Apollo,  Diana, and  Minerva,  joining  the  Roman  army,  when 
Rome  was  befieged  by  Brennus,  are  poetically  touched. 

P  Ibid.  fol.  cxxxix.  a.  col.  2.  "■  B.  viii.  fol.   i.   Prol.    a.   b.     He  men- 

1  B.  ix.  fol.  xxxiv.  b,  col.  1.2.     In  ano-  tions  all  Petrarch's  works,  Prol.  B.  iv.  fol. 

ther  place  Dante's  three  books  on  heaven,  93.  a.  col.  1. 

purgatory,  and  hell,  are  particularly  com-  ^  B.  vi.  fol.  147.  a.  col.  1. 

mended.     B.  iv.  Prol.  fol.  xciii.  a.  col.  i.  '  B.  vii.  fol.  i6i.  b.  col.  1. 

Appollo 
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Appollo  firft  yfhewed  his  prefence, 
Frefshe,  yonge,  and  lufty,  as  any  funne  fhene, 
Armd  all  with  golde  -,  and  with  great  vyolence 
Entred  the  felde,  as  it  was  wel  fene  : 
And  Diana  came  with  her  arowes  kene :  , 
And  Mynerva  in  a  bryght  haberjoun  -, 
*     Which  in  ther  coming  made  a  terrible  foun  % 

And  the  following  lines  are  remarkable. 

God  hath  a  thoufand  handes  to  chaftyfe, 
A  thoufand  dartes  of  punicion, 
A  thoufand  bowes  made  in  divers  wyfe, 
A  thoufand  arlblafls  bent  in  his  dongeon ''. 

Lydgate,  in  this  poem,  quotes  Seneca's  tragedies  *  for  the 
ftory  of  Oedipus,  TuUy,  Virgil  and  his  commentator  Servius, 
Ovid,  Livy,  Lucan,  La6lantius,  Juflin  ^  or  "  prudent 
*'  Juftinus  an  old  croniclere,"  Jofephus,  Valerius  Maximus, 
faint  Jerom's  chronicle,  Boethius ',  Plato  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul%  and  Fulgentius  the  mythologift  ^  He 
mentions  "  noble  Perfius,"  Profper's  epigrams,  Vegetius's 
book  on  Tallies,  which  was  highly  efteemed,  as  its  fubjecl 
coincided  with  the  chivalry  of  the  times,  and  which  had 
been  juft  tranflated  into  French  by  John  of  Meun  and 
Chriitina  of  Pifa,  and  into  Englifh  by  John  Trevifa  %  "  the  grene 

"B.  iv.  ch.  22.  fol.  cxiii.  a.  col.  i,  Ixii.  b.  col.  i.     B.  viii.  ch.  24.  fol.  xiiii. 

■^Tower.Caftle. B.i.ch.3.foI.vi.  a.col. I.  a.  col.  2. 

^  B.  i.  ch.  9.  fol.  xviii.  a.  col.  i.  ^  B.  iii.  ch.  1;.  fol.  Ixxi.  a.  col.  i. 

y  B.  i.  ch.  II.  fol.  xxi.  b.  col.  2.     B.  ii.  ^  B.  ix.  ch.  r.  fol.  xx.  a.  col.  i.     From 

ch.  6.  fol.  xlv.  a.  col.  I.     B.  iii.   ch.  14.  whom  Boccacio  largely  tranfcribes  in  his 

fol.  Ixxxi.   b    col.    I.     Ibid.  ch.   25.  fol.  Genealogi^  Deorum,  hereafter  men- 

Ixxxix.  a.  col.  2.     B.  iv.  ch.  11.  fol.  iii.  b.  tioned. 
col.  I.     See  Prol.  B.  i.  "  MSS.  Digb.  Bibl.  Bodl.  233.  Priticip. 

^  B.  ii.  ch.  15.  fol.  li.  a.  col.  i.  col.  2.  "  In  olde  tyme  it  was  the  manere."  FinifheJ 

Ibid.  ch.  16.  fol.  52.  a.  col.  z.     Ibid.  ch.  at  the  command  of  his  patron  Thomas  lord 

2.  fol.  xlii.  a.  col.   \,     Ibid.  ch.  30.  fol.  Berkeley.     See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  343. 

K  2  "  chaple 
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**  chaplet  of  Efop  and  Juvenal  V  Euripides  "  in  his  tyme- 
"  a  great  tragician,  becaufe  he  wrote  many  tragedies,"  and 
another  called  Clarke  Demofthenes'.  For  a  catalogue  of 
Tully's  works,  he  refers  to  the  Speculum  Historiale^  or 
Myrrour  HyfiorialU  of  Vyncentius  Bellovacenfis  ;  and  fays,  that 
he  wrote  twelve  books  of  Orations,  and  feveral  morall  ditties  ^ 
Ariftotle  is  introduced  as  teaching  Alexander  and  Callif- 
thenes  philofophy  \  With  regard  to  Homer,  he  obferves, 
that  "  Crete  Omerus,  in  Ifidore  ye  may  fee,  founde  amonge 
"  Grekes  the  crafte  of  eloquence  '."  By  Ifidore  he  means  the 
OrigineSj  or  Etymologies  of  Ifidore  Hifpalenfis,  in  twenty 
books  ',  a  fyftem  of  univerfal  information,  the  encyclopede 
of  the  dark  ages,  and  printed  in  Italy  before  the  year  1472  ^. 
In  another  place,  he  cenfures  the  fnigular  partiality  of  .the 
book  called  Omere,  which  places  Achilles  above  He6lor^" 
Again,  fpeaking  of  the  Greek  writers,  he  tells  us,  that  Bo~ 
chas  mentions  a  fcriveyn^  or  fcribe,  who  in  a  fmall  fcroU  of 
paper  wrote  the  deftru6tion  of  Troy,  following  Homer :  a 
hiflory  much  efteemed  among  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  its 
brevity".     This  was  Di(5lys  Cretenfis,  or  Dares  Phrygius. 


**  Prol.  B.  iv.  fol.  92.  a.  col.  2.  93^  a. 
col.  I. 

^  B.  ii.  ch.  22,  fol.  54.  b.  coL  2. 

^  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p. 

s  B.  vi.  ch.  15.  fol.  151.  b.  col.  i. 

^  B.  iv.  ch.  9.  fol.  xcix.  feq.  This  is 
from  Ariftotle's  Secretum  Secreto- 
RUM,  which  Lydgate,  as  I  have  mentioned 
above,  tranflated.  But  he  did  not  finifh 
the  tranflation  :  for  about  the  middle  of  it 
we  have  this  note.  "  Here  dyed  this  tranf- 
*'  lator  and  notable  poet  John  Lydgate, 
"  monk  of  Bury,  and  Fowl,  er  bygan  his 
*  *  prolog  in  this  wyfe..  //  here  fionre  of  knight - 
"  hood  the  bataile  doth  reftt/cJ'  fol.  336. 
MSS.  Laud.  K.  53.  The  Prologae  con- 
fifls  of  ten  llanzas  :  in  which  he  compares 
himfclf  to  a  dwarf  entering  the  lifts  when 
the  knight  is.  foiled.  But  it  is  the  yong 
Fowler,  in  MSS.  Laud.  B.  xxiv'.  In  the 
Harleian  copy  of  ihis  piece  I  find  the  fol- 


lowing note,  at  fol.  236.  '*  Here  deyde 
*'  the  tranflatour  a  noble  poete  Dan  Johne 
*'  Lydgate,  and  his  folomuere  began  his 
*•*  prologe  in  this  wife.  Per  Benediflum 
"  Burghe.  Where  pure  of,  &c."  MSS. 
Harl.  2251.  117.  Where  Fclo-xvere  may 
be  a  corruption  of  Fohver,  or  Fonxler, 
But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  there  was  a 
Benedift  Burghe,  coeval  with  Lydgate,  and 
preferred  to  many  dignities  in  the  church, 
who  tranflated  into  Englifh  verfe,  for  the 
ufe  of  lord  Bourchier  fon  of  the  earl  of 
Eflex,  Catonis  moralia  carmina,  altered 
and  printed  by  Caxton,  1483.  fol.  More 
will  be  faid  of  Burgh's  work  in  its  proper 
place. 

i  B.  ii.  ch.  15.  fol.  51.  a.  col.  2. 

^  See  Gefner.  Bibl.  p.  468.    And  Matt. 
Annal.  Typ.  i.  p.  100. 

^  B.  iv.  Prol.  fol.  93.  a.  col.  i. 

^  B.  ii.  cap.  15.  fol.  51.  b.  col.  r. 

Bux 
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But  for  perpetuating  the  atchievements  of  the  knights  of  the 
round  table,  he  fuppofes  that  a  clerk  was  appointed,  and 
that  he  compiled  a  regifter  from  the  pourfuivants  and  he- 
ralds who  attended  their  tournaments  j  and  that  thence  the 
hillories  of  thofe  invincible  champions  were  framed,  which, 
whether  read  or  fung,  have  afforded  fo  much  delight ".  For 
the  ftories  of  Conftantine  and  Arthur  he  brings  as  his 
vouchers,  the  chronicle  or  romance  called  Brut  or  Brutus, 
and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  °.  He  concludes  the  legend  of 
Conftantine  by  telling  us,  that  an  equeftrian  flatue  in  brafs 
is  ilill  to  be  feen  at  Conflantinople  of  that  emperor  5  in 
which  he  appears  armed  with  a  prodigious  fword,  menacing 
the  Turks  \  In  defcribing  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  he  gives 
us  fome  circumflances  highly  romantic.  He  relates  that  this 
magnificent  fane  was  full  of  gigantic  idols,  placed  on  lofty 
ftages  :  thefe  images  were  the  gods  of  all  the  nations  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  and  each  turned  his  countenance  to 
that  province  over  which  he  prefided.  Every  image  held  in 
his  hand  a  bell  framed  by  magic  ;  and  when  any  kingdom 
belonging  to  the  Roman  jurifdiftion  was  meditating  rebellion 
againft  the  imperial  city,  the  idol  of  that  country  gave,  by 
fome  fecret  principle,  a  folemn  warning  of  the  diftant  treafon 
by  firiking  his  bell,  which  never  founded  on  any  otheir 
occafion  ^  Our  author,  following  Boccacio  who  wrote  the 
Theseid,  fuppofes  that  Thefeus  founded  the  order  of  knight- 
hood at  Athens '.  He  introduces,  much  in  the  manner  of 
Boethius,  a  difputation  between  Fortune  and  Poverty  j  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  written  by  Andalus  the  Make,  a  do6lor 
of  aflronomy  at  Naples,  who  was  one  of  Bochas's  preceptors. 


"  B.  viii.  ch.  25.  fol.  XV.  a.  col.  i.     See  cacio  wrote  the  original  Latin  of  this  work 

fupr.  col.  1.  p.  331.  feq.  long  before  the  Turks   took  and  facked 

"  B.  viii.   ch.  13.   fol.  7.  a.  col.  2.  fol.  Conflantinople,  in  1453. 
14.  b.  col.  I.  fol.  16.  a.  col.  2.     See  fupr.  ^  B.  viii.  ch.  i.  fol.  xx.  a.  col.  i. 

vol.  I.  p.  62.  ^  B.  i.  c.  12.  fol.  xxii.  a.  col.  2. 

?  B.  viii.  ch.  13.  fol.  viii.  b.  col.  2.  Boc- 

At 
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At  Naples  whylom,  as  he  dothe  fpecifye. 
In  his  youth  v/hen  he  '  to  fchole  went. 
There  was  a  do6lour  of  aftronomye.— 
And  he  was  called  Andalus  the  blake  ^ 

Lydgate  appears  to  have  been  far  advanced  in  years  when  he 
finiihed  this  poem  ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book 
he  complains  of  his  trembling  joints,  and  declares  that  age, 
having  benumbed  his  faculties,  has  deprived  him  "  of  all 
"  the  fubtylte  of  curious  makyng  in  Englyfshe  to  endyte"/' 
Our  author,  in  the  ftru6lure  and  modulation  of  his  ftyle, 
feems  to  have  been  ambitious  of  rivalling  Chaucer  ^ :  whofe 
capital  compofitions  he  enumerates,  and  on  whofe  poetry 
he  bellows  repeated  encomiums. 

I  cannot  quit  this  work  without  adding  an  obfervation  re- 
lating to  Boccacio,  its  original  author,  which  perhaps  may 
deferve  attention.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Boccacio  learn- 
ed many  anecdotes  of  Grecian  hiftory  and  Grecian  fable,  not 
to  be  found  in  any  Greek  writer  now  extant,  from  his  pre- 
ceptors Barlaam,  Leontius,  and  others,  who  had  lived  at 
Conftantinople  while  the  Greek  literature  was  yet  flourifh- 
ing.  Some  of  thefe  are  perhaps  fcattered  up  and  down  in 
the  compofition  before  us,  which  contains  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  Grecian  ftoryj  and  efpecially  in  his  treatife  of 
the  genealogies  of  the  gods ".  Boccacio  himfelf  calls  his 
mailer  Leontius  an  inexhauflible  archive  of  Grecian  tales 
and  fables,  although  not  equally  converfant  with  thofe  of 


*  Boccacio. 

*  B.  iii.  ch.  I.  fol.  Ixv.  a.  col.  i.  "He 
**  rede  in  fcholes  the  moving  of  the  hea- 
*•  vens,  &c."  Boccacio  mentions  with 
much  regard  Andalus  de  Nigro  as  one 
of  his  mafters,  in  his  Geneal.  Deor. 
lib.  XV.  cap.  vi.  And  fays,  that  Andalus 
has  extant  many  Opufcula  ajlrorum  cal'tque 
motus  ojiettiientia.  I  think  Leander,  in  his 
Italia, calls  this  Andd.lnSfJ?idaloiius  mger. 


curio/us  ajirshgus.  See  Papyrlus  Mafs. 
Elog.  torn.  ii.  p.  195. 

"  B.  vii.  Prol.  fol.  i.  b.  col.  2.  ad  calc. 
He  calls  himfelf  older  than  fixty  years. 

^  Prol.  B.  i.  f.  ii.  a.  col.  2.  feq. 

'f  In  fifteen  books.  Firll  printed  in  148  r. 
fol.  And  in  Italian  by  Betufli,  Venet. 
1553.  In  French  at  Paris,  i53i.foI.  In 
the  interpretation  of  the  fables  he  is  very 
prolix  and  jejune. 

the 
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the  Latins  \  He  confefles  that  he  took  many  things  in  his 
book  of  the  genealogies  of  the  gods  from  a  vaft  work  entitled 
CoLLECTivuM,  now  lofl,  Written  by  his  cotemporary  Paulus 
Pcrufinus,  the  materials  of  which  had  in  great  meafure  been 
furnifhed  by  Barlaam  '^.  We  are  informed  alfo,  that  Perufi- 
nus  made  ufe  of  fome  of  thefe  fugitive  Greek  fcholars,  ef- 
pecially  Barlaam,  for  collecting  rare  books  in  that  language. 
Perufmus  was  librarian,  about  the  year  1340,  to  P^obert 
king  of  Jerufalem  and  Sicily :  and  was  the  moft  curious  and 
inquifitive  man  of  his  age  for  fearching  after  unknown  or 
uncomimon  manufcripts,  efpecially  hiftories,  and  poetical 
compofitions,  and  particularly  fuch  as  were  written  in 
Greek.  I  will  beg  leave  to  cite  the  words  of  Boccacio,  who 
records  this  anecdote.  "  Et,  fi  ufquam  curiosissimus  fuit 
homo  in  perquirendis,  juffu  etiam  principis,  peregrinis 
undecunque  libris,  Historiis  et  Poeticis  operibus,  ifle 
fuit.  Et  ob  id,  fuigulari  amicitise  Barlase  conjun6lus,  quae 
a  Latinis  habere  non  poterat  eo  medio  innumera  exhaufit 
"  a  Gr^cis  '."  By  thefe  Histori^e  and  Poetica  Opera, 
brought  from  Conftantinople  by  Barlaam,  undoubtedly  works 
of  entertainment,  and  perhaps  chiefly  of  the  romantic  and 
fi6litious  fpecies,  I  do  not  underfland  the  daffies.  It  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  Boccacio,  both  from  his  connections 
and  his  curiofity,  was  no  ftranger  to  thefe  treafures  :  and 
that  many  of  thefe  pieces,  thus  imported  into  Italy  by  the 
dilperfion  of  the  Confbantinopolitan  exiles,  are  only  known 
at  prefent  through  the  medium  of  his  writings.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  many  oriental  fiftions  found  their  way  into  Europe 
by  means  of  this  communication. 

Lydgate's  Storie  of  Thebes  was  firfl  printed  by  William 
Thinne,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Chaucer's  works,  in 

y  Geneal.  Deor.  lib.  XV.  cap.  vi.  ''  collegiffe."     Geneal.  Deor.  lib.  xv, 

^   "    Quicquid   apud     Graces    invenirl       cap.  vi. 

poteft,    ADjuTORio  Barla^  arbitror  "  Geneal.  Deor.  lib.  xv.  cap.  vi. 
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1561.  The  author  introduces  it  as  an  additional  Canterbury 
tale.  After  a  fevere  ficknefs,  having  a  defign  to  vifit  the 
fhrine  of  Thomas  a  Beckett  at  Canterbury,  he  arrives  in  that 
city  while  Chaucer's  pilgrims  were  afTembled  there  for  the 
fame  purpofe  -,  and  by  mere  accident,  not  fufpe6ling  to  find 
fo  numerous  and  refpe6lable  a  company,  goes  to  their  inn. 
There  is  fome  humour  in  our  monk's  travelling  figure  \ 

In  a  cope  of  black,  and  not  of  grene. 
On  a  palfray,  flender,  long,  and  lene. 
With  rufty  bridle,  made  not  for  the  fale. 
My  man  toforne  with  a  void  male  *". 

He  fees,  flanding  in  the  hall  of  the  inn,  the  convivial  hoft 
of  the  tabard,  full  of  his  own  importance  -,  who  without 
the  leaft  introdu6lion  or  hefitation  thus  addrefTes  our  author, 
quite  unprepared  for  fuch  an  abrupt  falutation. 

—        —        —        Dan  Pers, 
Dan  Dominike,  Dan  Godfray,  or  Clement, 
Ye  be  welcome  newly  into  Kent  j 
Though  your  bridle  have  neither  bofs,  ne  bell  *, 
Befeching  you  that  you  will  tell, 
Firft  of  your  name,  8cc.         —        — 
That  looke  fo  pale,  all  devoid  of  blood. 
Upon  your  head  a  wonder  thredbare  hood  \ — 

.  Our  hoft  then  invites  him  to  fupper,  and  promifes  that  he 
fhall  have,  made  according  to  his  own  dire61:ions,  a  large 
pudding,  a  round  bagis^  a  French  moiiej  or  a  pbr^fe  of  eggs  : 
adding,  that  he  looked  extremely  lean  for  a  monk,  and  muft 
certainly  have  been  fick,  or  elfe  belong  to  a  poor  monaftery : 

''Edit.  i687.fol. adCAtc.  Chaucer's  •'  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  164.  notes, ''. 

Works,  pag.  623.  col.  1.  Prol.  *  Ibid. 

« Portmanteau. 

that 
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that  fome  nut-brown  ale  after  fupper  will  be  of  fervice,  and 
that  a  quantity  of  the  feed  of  annis,  cummin,  or  coriander, 
taken  before  going  to  bed,  will  remove  flatulencies.  But 
above  all,  fays  the  hoft,  chearful  company  will  be  your 
beft  phyfician.  You  fhall  not  only  fup  with  me  and  my 
companions  this  evening,  but  return  with  us  to-morrow  to 
London ;  yet  on  condition,  that  you  will  fubmit  to  one  of 
the  indifpenfable  rules  of  our  fociety,  which  is  to  tell  an 
entertaining  flory  while  we  are  travelling. 

What,  looke  up,  Monke !  For  by  ^  cockes  blood. 

Thou  fhall  be  mery,  whofo  that  fay  nay  j 

For  to-morrowe,  anone  as  it  is  day. 

And  that  it  ginne  in  the  eafl  to  dawe  % 

Thou  fhall  be  bound  to  a  newe  lawe. 

At  going  out  of  Canterbury  toun, 

And  lien  afide  thy  profeflioun ; 

Thou  fhall  not  chefe  '',  nor  thyfelf  withdrawe, 

If  any  mirth  be  found  in  thy  mawe, 

Like  the  cuftom  of  this  company  ; 

For  none  fo  proude  that  dare  me  deny. 

Knight,  nor  knave,  chanon,  prieft,  ne  nonne. 

To  telle  a  tale  plainely  as  they  conne  \ 

When  I  afligne,  and  fee  time  oportune ; 

And,  for  that  we  our  purpofe  woU  contune*', 

We  will  homeward  the  fame  cuftome  ufe '. 

Our  monk,  unable  to  withftand  this  profufion  of  kind- 
nefs  and  feftivity,  accepts  the  hofl's  invitation,  and  fups 
with  the  pilgrims.  The  next  morning,  as  they  are  all  riding 
from  Canterbury  to  Ofpringe,  the  hoft  reminds  his  friend 
Dan  John  of  what  he  had  mentioned  in  the  evening,  and 
without  farther  ceremony  calls  for  a  ftory.     Lydgate  obeys 

^  God's,     s  Dawn.     ^  Chufe.    ^  Can,  or  Know.     ^  Condme.    >  Pag.  622.  col.  2.  feq. 

VoL  II.  L  his 
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his  commands,  and  recites  the  tragical  deilru61:ion  of  the 
city  of  Thebes "".  As  the  ftory  is  very  long,  a  paufe  is  made 
in  defcending  a  very  fteep  hill  near  the  'Thrope "  of  Bt'cugbton  on 
the  Blee  J  when  our  author,  who  was  not  furniilied  with  that 
accomm.odation  for  knowing  the  time  of  the  day,  which 
modern  improvements  in  fcience  have  given  to  the  traveller, 
difcovers  by  an  accurate  examination  of  his  calendar,  I  fup- 
pofe  fome  fort  of  graduated  fcale,  in  which  the  fun's  horary 
progrefs  along  the  equator  was  marked,  that  it  is  nine  in 
the  morning  °. 

It  has  been  faid,  but  without  any  authority  or  probability, 
that  Chaucer  firft  wrote  this    ftory  in    a  Latin  narrative, 
which  Lydgate  afterwards  tranflated  into  Englifli  verfe.    Oar 
author's  originals  are  Guido  Colonna,  Statins,    and  Seneca 
the  tragedian  ^     Nicholas  Trevet,  an  Englifhman,  a  Domi- 
nican friar  of  London,  who  flouriflied  about  the  year  1330, 
has  left  a  commentary  on  Seneca's  tragedies  "^ :  and  he  was 
fo  favorite  a  poet  as   to  have  been  illuftrated  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  \     He  was  printed  at  Venice  fo  early  as  the  year 
1482.      Lydgate   in  this  poem  often  refers  to  myne  au£loi\ 
who,  I  fuppofe,  is  either  Statins,  or  Colonna '.     He  fome- 
times  cites  Boccacio's  Latin  tra6ls :  particularly  the  Genea- 
LOGi^  Deorum,  a  work  which  at  the  reftoration  of  learnhif^; 
greatly  contributed  to  familiarife  the  claffical  ftories,    De 
Casibus  virorum   illustrium,    the    ground-work    of    the 
Fall  of  Princes   juft  mentioned,  and  De  Claris  Muli- 
eribus,  in  which  pope  Joan  is  one  of  the  heroines'.     From 
the  firft,  he  has  taken  the  ftory  of  Amphion  building  the 

'"  Ibid.  1  MSS.  Bodl.  NE.  F.  S.  6.   Leland  favv 

"  Or  'Thorpe.  Properly  a  lodge  in  aforeft.  this  Commentary  in  the  library  of  the  Cif- 

A  hamlet.  It  occurs  again  pag.  651.  col.  i.  tercian  abbey  of  Buckfall-Lees  in  Devon- 

Bren  townes,  thropes,  and  villages.  fhire.     Coll.  iii.  p.  257. 
And    in   the   Troy-Boke,    he    mentions  "^  Some  fay,  Thomas  Angllcus. 

"provinces,  borowes,vyIlages, and //i'ro/'f/."  ^  Pag.  623.  col.   2.  630.   col.    i.   632. 

B.  ii.  c.  X.  col.  2.  635.  col.  2.  647.  col.  2.  654.  col. 

"  Pag.  630.  col.  2.  1.  659.  col.  I.     See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

p  See.  pag.  630.  col.  I.  '  I'lrft  printed,  Ulm.  1473.  fol. 
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walls  of  Thebes  by  the  help  of  Mercury's  harp,  and  the 
interpretation  of  that  fable,  together  with  the  "  fi6lions 
about  Lycurgus  J^ing  of  Thrace "'.  From  the  fecond,  as  I 
recolle<5l,  the  accoutrements  of  Polymites  " :  and  from  the 
third,  part  of  the  tale  of  Ifophile  \  He  alfo  charadterifes 
Boccacio  for  a  talent,  by  v/hich  he  is  not  now  fo  generally 
known,  for  his  poetry;  and  ftyles  him,  '*  among  poetes  in 
"  Itaile  fl:alled\"  But  Boccacio's  Theseid  was  yet  in 
vogue.  He  fays,  that  when  Oedipus  was  married,  none  of 
the  Mufes  were  prefent,  as  they  were  at  the  wedding  of 
Sapience  with  Eloquence,  defcribed  by  that  poet  whilom  fo 
fage^  Matricia?!  inamed  de  CapelJa.  This  is  Marcianus  Mineus 
Felix  de  Capella,  who  lived  about  the  year  470,  and  whofe 
Latin  profaico-metrical  work,  de  Niiptiis  Philologies  et  Merciirii, 
in  two  books,  an  introdu6lion  to  his  feven  books,  or  fyftem, 
of  the  Seven  Sciences,  I  have  mentioned  before " :  a  writer 
highly  extolled  by  Scotus  Erigena  ^  Peter  of  Blois  ^  John 
of  Salifbury,  and  other  early  authors  in  corrupt  Latinity '' ; 
and  of  fuch  eminent  eftimation  in  the  dark  centuries,  as  to 
be  taught  in  the  feminaries  of  philological  education  as  a 
clairic%  Among  the  royal  manufcripts  in  the  Britifh  mu- 
feum,  a  manufcript  occurs  written  about  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, which  is  a  commentary  on  thefe  nine  books  of  Capella, 


"  Lydgate  fays,  that  this  was  the  fame 
Lycurgus  who  came  as  an  ally  with  Pala- 
mon  to  Athens  againft  his  brother  Arcite, 
drawn  by  four  white  bulls,  and  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  gold.  Pag.  650.  col.  2. 
See  Kn.  Tale,  Urry's  Ch.  p.  17.  v. 
21  31.  feq.  col.  I.  Our  author  exprefsly 
refers  to  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale 
about  Thefeus,  and  with  fome  addrefs, 
"  As  ye  have  before  heard  it  related  in 
**  palling  through  Deptford,  ^-c."  pag. 
568.  col,  I. 

*  Pag.  623.  col.  2.  624.  col.  I.  651. 
col.  I. 

*  Pag.  634.  col.  2. 


.'  Pag.  648.  col.  I.  feq. 

^  Pag.  651.  col.  I. 

*  See  fcpr.  vol.  i.  p.  391. 

^  De  Divif.  Natur.  lib.  iii.  p.  147.  148. 

"=  Epift.  10 1. 

•^  See  Alcuin.  De  Sept.  Artib.  p.  1256. 
Honorius  Augullodunus,  de  Philofophia 
Mundi,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  And  the  book  of 
Thomas  Cantipratanus  attributed  to  Bo- 
ethius,  De  Difciplina  Scholarium.  Compare 
Barth.  ad  Claudian.  p.  33. 

'^  Earth,  ad  Briton,  p.  no.  •'  Medii 
"  sevi  fcholas  tenuit,  adolefcentibus  pra;- 
"  ledus,  &c."  See  Wilibaldus,  Epift. 
147.  tom.  ii.  Vet.  Monum.  Marten,  p.  334. 
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compiled  by  Duncant  an  Irifh  bifhop^  and  given  to  his 
fcholars  in  the  monaftery  of  faint  Remigius  ^  They  were  early 
tranflated  into  Latin  leonine  rhymes,  and  are  often  imitated 
by  Saxo  Grammaticus  ''.  Gregory  of  Tours  has  the  vanity 
to  hope,  that  no  readers  v^ill  think  his  Latinity  barbarous : 
not  even  thofe,  who  have  refined  their  tafte,  and  enriched 
their  underftanding  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  every 
fpecies  of  literature,  by  ftudying  attentively  this  treatife  of 
Marcianus '.  Alexander  Necham,  a  learned  abbot  of  Ci- 
rencefter,  and  a  voluminous  Latin  writer  about  the  year 
I2IO,  wrote  annotations  on  Marcianus,  which  are  yet  pre- 
ferved^  He  was  firft  printed  in  the  year  1499,  ^^"^^  other 
editions  appeared  foon  afterwards.  This  piece  of  Mar- 
cianus, diftated  by  the  ideal  philofophy  of  Plato,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  led  the  way  to  Boethius's  celebrated  Consolation 
OF  Philosophy". 

The  marriage  of  Sapience  and  Eloquence,  or  Mercury 
and  Philology,  as  defcribed  by  Marcianus,  at  which  Clio 
and  Calliope  with  all  their  fillers  affifled,  and  from  which 
Discord  and  Sedition,  the  great  enemies  of  literature, 
were  excluded,  is  artfully  introduced,  and  beautifully  con- 
trafled  with  that  of  Oedipus  and  Jocafta,  which  was  cele- 
brated by  an  aflemblage  of  the  mofl  hideous  beings. 


^  Leland  fays  he  faw  this  work  in  the 
library  of  Worcefter  abbey.  Coll.  iii. 
p.  268. 

g  MSS.  Reg.  15  A.  xxxiii.  liber  olijn 
S.  Remig.  Studio  Gifardi  /criptus.  Labb. 
Bihl.  Nov.  Manufcr.  p.  66.  In  imitation 
of  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  a  French- 
man, Jo.  Borsus,  wrote  NupTi^  JuRis- 
coNsuLTi  ET  PhiLologi^,  Farif. 
1 65  I.  4to. 

^  Stephan.  in  Prolegomen.  c.  xix.  And 
in  the  Notes,  paffim.  He  is  adduced  by 
Fulgentius. 

'  Hift.  Fr.  lib.  x.  ad  calc.  A  manu- 
fcript  of  Marcianus,  more  than  feven  hun- 


dred years  old,  is  mentioned  by  Bernard  a 
Pez.  Thefaur.  Anecdot.  tom.  iii.  p.  620. 
But  by  fonie  writers  of  the  early  ages  he  is 
cenfured  as  obfcure.  Galfredus  Canonicus, 
who  iiourifhcd  about  1 170,  declares,  "  Non 
*'  petimus  nos,  aut  lajci-vire  cum  Sidonic, 
"  aut  vernare  cum  Hortenjio,  aut  innjol'vere 
*'  cum  Marciano.^^  Apud  Marten,  ubi 
fupr.  tom.  i.  p.  506.  He  will  occur 
again. 

^Bibl.  Bodl.  MSS.  Digb.  221.  And 
in  other  places.  As  did  Scotus  Erigena, 
Labb.  Bibl.  Nov.  Manufcr.  p.  45.  And 
others  of  that  period. 

"^  See  Mabillon.  Itin.  Ital.  p.  221. 


Ne 
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Ne  was  there  none  of  the  Mufes  nine, — 

By  one  accorde  to  maken  melody : 

For  there  fung  not  by  heavenly  harmony, 

Neyther  Clio  nor  Caliope, 

None  of  the  fiftren  in  number  thrife  thre. 

As  they  did,  when  Philolaie  " 

Afcended  up  highe  above  the  fkle. 

To  be  v/edded,  this  lady  virtuous, 

Unto  her  lord  the  god  Mercurius. — 

But  at  this  weddinge,  plainly  for  to  telle,. 

Was  Cerberus,  chiefe  porter  of  hell  -, 

And  Here  BUS,  fader  to  Hatred, 

Was  there  prefent  with  his  holie  kindred. 

His  wife  alfo  °  with  her  browes  blacke. 

And  her  daughters,  forow  for  to  make,. 

Hideoufly  chered,  and  uglie  for  to  fee, 

Megera,  and  Thesiphonee, 

Alecto  eke  :  with  Labour,  and  Envie, 

Drede,  Fraude,  and  falfe  Tretcherie, 

Treson,  Povert,  Indigence,  and  Nede, 

And  cruell  Death  in  his  rent  wede  '' : 

Wretchednesse,  Complaint,  and  eke  Rage,. 

Fear  full  pale,  Dronkenesse,  croked  Age  :- 

CrucU  Mars,  and  many  a  tigre  wood% 

Brenning  '  Ire,  and  unkinde  Blood, 

Fraternall  Hate  depe  fett  in  the  roote, 

Sauf  only  death  that  there  was  no  boote '  * 

Assured  othes  at  fine  untrew  *, 

All  thefe  folkes  were  at  weddyng  new  j. 

To  make  the  town  defolate  and  bare. 

As  the  flory  after  fhall  declare ". 

"  Philologia.  '  Burning-. 

"Night.  -'"Death  was  the  only  refuge,  or  remedy."* 

P  Garment.  »  "  Oaths  which  proved  falfe  iu  the  end." 

^  The  attendants  on  Mars.  "  Pag.  629.  col.  i . 

The 
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The  bare  conception  of  the  attendance  of  this  allegorical 
groupe  on  thefe  inceftuous  efpoufals,  is  highly  poetical :  and 
although  fome  of  the  perfonifications  are  not  prefented 
with  the  addition  of  any  pifturefque  attributes,  yet  others 
are  marked  with  the  powerful  pencil  of  Chaucer. 

This  poem  is  the  Thebaid  of  a  troubadour.  The  old 
claflical  tale  of  Thebes  is  here  cloathed  with  feudal  manners, 
enlarged  with  new  fictions  of  the  Gothic  fpecies,  and  fur- 
niflied  with  the  defcriptions,  circumftances,  and  machineries, 
appropriated  to  a  romance  of  chivalry.  The  Sphinx  is  a  ter- 
rible dragon,  placed  by  a  necromancer  to  guard  a  mountain, 
and  to  murther  all  travellers  palling  by"*.  Tydeus  being 
wounded  fees  a  caflle  on  a  rock,  whofe  high  towers  and 
crcjled  pinnacles  of  polilbed  ftone  glitter  by  tlie  light  of  the 
moon  :  he  gains  admittance,  is  laid  in  a  fumptuous  bed  of 
cloth  of  gold,  and  healed  of  his  wounds  by  a  king's  daugh- 
ter ".  Tydeus  and  Polymite  tilt  at  midnight  for  a  lodging, 
before  the  gate  of  the  palace  of  king  Adraftus ;  who  is 
awakened  with  the  din  of  the  ftrokes  of  their  weapons,  which 
fliake  all  the  palace,  and  defcends  into  the  court  with  a 
long  train  by  torch-light:  he  orders  the  two  combatants 
to  be  difarmed,  and  cloathed  in  rich  mantles  ftudded  with 
pearls  j  and  they  are  conduced  to  repofe  by  many  a  Jlair  to 
a  {lately  tower,  after  being  ferved  with  a  refe6lion  of  hy- 
pocras  from  golden  goblets.  The  next  day  they  are  both 
efpoufed  to  the  king's  two  daughters,  and  entertained 
with  tournaments,  feailing,  revels,  and  mafques  ^  After- 
wards Tydeus,  having  a  meiTage  to  deliver  to  Eteocles  king  of 
Thebes,  enters  the  hall  of  the  royal  palace,  completely  armed 
and  on  horfeback,  in  the  midft  of  a  magnificent  feftivaP. 
This   palace,    like  a  Norman   fortrefs,    or   feudal  caitle,  is 


»'  Pag.  627.  col.  2.  this  line.  pag.  635.  col.  2 

*  Pae.  640.  col.  2.  feq.  a    j  .u  ^c 

„  1,  s    ^+         ,        r        n     ^      •      »u  And  the  DEVISE  ot  many  1 

y  Pag.  6^^.  col.  1.  leq.    Concerning  the  ^ 

drefles,  perhaps  in  the  maf(jues,  we  hava  ^  P-'^g  637.  col.  2. 
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guarded  with  barbicans,  portcullifTeSj  chains,  and  fofles  *. 
Adraftus  wifhes  to  clofe  his  old  age  in  the  repofe  of  rural 
diverfions,  of  hawking  and  hunting  \ 

The  fituation  of  Polymite,  benighted  in  a  folitary  wilder- 
nefs,  is  thus  forcibly  defcribed. 

Holding  his  v/ay,  of  herte  nothing  light, 

Mate  '  and  weary,  till  it  drawcth  to  night : 

And  al  the  day  beholding  envirown, 

He  neither  fawe  ne  callle,  towre,  ne  town  j 

The  which  thing  greveth  him  full  fore, 

And  fodenly  the  fee  began  to  rore, 

Winde  and  tempeft  hidioufly  to  arife, 

The  rain  down  beten  in  ful  grifly  wife ; 

That  many  a  beafl  thereof  was  adrad. 

And  nigh  for  fere  gan  to  waxe  mad. 

As  it  feemed  by  the  full  wofuU  fownes 

Of  tigres,  beres,  of  bores,  and  of  liounes  5 

Which  to  refute,  and  himfelf  for  to  fave, 

Evrich  in  hafte  draweth  to  his  cave. 

But  Polymite  in  this  tempeft  huge 

Alas  the  while  findeth  no  refuge. 

Ne,  him  to  fhrowde,  faw  no  where  no  fuccour. 

Till  it  was  palTed  almoft  midnight  hour^ 

When  Oedipus  confults  concerning  his  kindred  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  whofe  image  ftood  on  a  golden  chariot  with  four 
wheels  burned  bright  and  JJjceij,  animated  with  a  fiend,  the 
manner  in  which  he  receives  his  anfwer  is  touched  with 
fpirit  and  imagination. 

And  when  Edipus  by  great  devotion 
Finiflied  had  fully  his  orifon, 
The  fiend  anon,  within  invifible. 
With  a  voice  dredefuU  and  horrible, 

»  Pag.  644.  col.  2.       b  Pag.  635.  col.  I.        c  J/raid.  Fatigued.      ^  P.  63 1.  col.  2. 

Bade 
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Bade  him  in  hafte  take  his  voyage 
Towrds  Thebes,  &c  ^ —    —     — 

In  this  poem,  exclufive  of  that  general  one  ah^eady  men- 
tioned, •  there  are  fome  curious  mixtures  of  manners,  and  of 
dailies  and  fcripture.  The  nativity  of  Oedipus  at  his  birth 
is  calculated  by  the  moft  learned  ailronomers  and  phyficians  *". 
Eteocles  defends  the  walls  of  Thebes  with  great  guns  ^.  And 
the  prieft  ''  Amphiorax,  or  Amphiaraus,  is  ftyled  a  bifliop  *, 
whofe  wife  is  alfo  mentioned.  At  a  council  held  at  Tl^ebes, 
concerning  the  right  of  fucceflion  to  the  throne,  Efdras  and 
Solomon  are  cited :  and  the  hiftory  of  Nehemiah  rebuild- 
ing the  walls  of  Jerufalem  is  introduced  ■".  The  moral  in- 
tended by  this  calamitous  tale  confifts  in  fhewing  the  per- 
nicious efFe6ls  of  war :  the  diabolical  nature  of  which  our 
author  ftill  further  illuftrates  by  obferving,  that  difcord 
received  its  origin  in  hell,  and  that  the  firft  battle  ever 
fought  was  that  of  Lucifer  and  his  legion  of  rebel  angels  '. 
But  that  the  argument  may  have  the  fuUeft  confirmation. 
Saint  Luke  is  then  quoted  to  prove,  that  avarice,  ambition, 
and  envy,  are  the  primary  fources  of  contention  j  and  that 
Chrift  came  into  the  world  to  dellroy  thefe  malignant  prin- 
ciples, and  to  propagate  univerfal  charity. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  poem,  the  mediation  of  the  holy 
virgin  is  invoked,  to  procure  peace  in  this  life,  and  falvation 
in  the  next.  Yet  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  this  piece  is 
written  by  a  monk,  and  addrelTed  to  pilgrims '". 


'^  Pag.  626.  col.  2.  *  Pag.  645.  col,  i. 

'  Pag.  625.  col.  I.  ^  Pag.  636.  col.  i. 

e  Pag.  644..  col.  2.    Great  and  fmall,  '  Pag.  660.  col.  i. 

and  foine  as  large  as  tonnes.  ""  Lydgate  was  near  fifty  when  this  poejn 

*"  As  in  Chaucer.  was  written,  pag.  622.  col.  2. 
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SECT.      V. 

TH  E  third  of  Lydgate's  poems  which  •  I  propofed  to 
confider,  is  the  Troy  boke,  or  the  Destruction  of 
Troy.  It  was  firft  printed  at  the  command  of  king  Henry 
the  eighth,  in  the  year  15 13,  by  Richard  Pinfon,  with  this 
title,  "  The  Hystory  sege  and  destruccion  of  Troye. 
"  'The  table  or  rubrijshe  of  the  content  of  the  chapitres,  &c.  Here 
"  after  fokweth  the  Troye  boke,  otherwife  called  the  Sege  of 
"  Troye.  Tranfated  by  John  Lydgate  monke  of  Bury^  and 
*^  emprymted  at  the  commaundement  of  oure  fouverayg?ie  lorde  the 
"  kynge  Henry  the  eighth^  by  Richarde  Pinfon,  &c.  the  yere 
"  of  our  lorde  god  a  m.ccccc.  and  xiii "."  Another,  and  a 
much  more  corre6l  edition  followed,  by  Thomas  Marfhe, 
under  the  care  of  one  John  Eraham,  in  the  year  1555  ^  It 
was  begun  in  the  year  141 4,  the  laft  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  the  fourth.     It  was  written  at   that  prince's 


"  Among  other  curious  decorations  in  the 
title  page,  there  are  foldiers  firing  great 
guns  at  the  city  of  Troy.  Caxton,  in  his 
JRecuyle  of  the  Hystoryes  of 
Troye,  did  not  tranflate  the  account  of 
the  final  deftru£lion  of  the  city  from  his 
French  author  Rauol  le  Feure,  "  for  as 
**  muche  as  that  worlhipfull  and  religious 
"  man  Dan  John  Lydgate  monke  of  Burye 
*'  did  iranjlate  it  but  late,  after  vvhofe 
*'  worke  I  feare  to  take  upon  me,  &;c." 
At  the  end  of  B.  ii. 

°  With  this  title.  "  The  auncient  hif- 
"  torie,  and  only  true  and  fyncere  croni- 
"  cle,  of  the  warres  betwixte  the  Gre- 
"  cians  and  the  Troyans,  and  fubfequently 
"  of  the  fyrft  evercyon  of  the  auncient  and 
"  famoufe  cyte  of  Troye  under  Laomedon 
**  the  king,  and  of  the  laft  and  fynall  de- 
*'  lliudlyon  of  the  fame  under  Pryam  : 
*'  vvrytten  by  Daretus  a  Troyan  and  Didus 


"  a  Grecian,  both  fouldiours  and  prefent  at 
"  and  in  all  the  fayd  warres,  and  digefted 
*'  in  Latyn  by  the  learned  Guydo  de  Co- 
"  lumpnis,  and  fythes  tranllated  into  Eng- 
"  lyfhe  verfe  by  John  Lydgate  moncke  of 
"  Burye  and  newly  imprinted."  The  co- 
lophon, "  Imprinted  at  London  in  Flete- 
"  ftrete  at  the  fygne  of  the  Princes  Armes 
"  byThomasMarfhe.  Anno,  do,  m.d.l.v." 
This  book  was  modernifed,  and  printed  in 
five  lined  ftanzas,  under  the  title,  "  The 
"  Life  and  Death  of  Hector,  &c. 
"  written  by  John  Lydgate  monk  of  Berry, 
"  &c.  At  London,  printed  by  Thomas 
"  Purfoot,  Anno  Dom.  1614."  fol.  But 
I  fufpefc  this  to  be  a  fecond  edition.  Prin- 
cip.  "  In  Thefialie  king  Peleus  once  did 
"  raigne."  See  Farmer's  Essay,  p.  7,9. 
40.  edit.  1 7^)7.  This  fpurious  Troye- 
BoKE  is  cited  by  Fuller,  Winftanley,  and 
others,  as  Lydgate's  genuine  work. 
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command,  and  is  dedicated  to  his  fucceflbr.  It  was  finifhed 
in  the  year  1420.  In  the  Bodleian  library  there  is  a  manu- 
fcript  of  this  poem  elegantly  illuminated,  with  the  picture 
of  a  monk  prefenting  a  book  to  a  king  \  From  the  fplen- 
dour  of  the  decorations,  it  appears  to  be  the  copy  which 
Lydgate  gave  to  Henry  the  fifth. 

This  poem  is  profelTedly  a  tranflation  or  paraphrafe  of 
Guido  de  Colonna's  romance,  entitled  Historia  Trojana^* 
But  whether  from  Colonna's  original  Latin,  or  from  a 
French  verfion  '  mentioned  in  Lygdate's  Prologue,  and  which 
exifted  foon  after  the  year  1300,  I  cannot  afcertain '.  I  have 
before  obferved ',  that  Colonna  formed  his  Trojan  Hiftory 
from  Dares  Phrygius  and  Di6lys  Cretenfis " ;  who  perpetually 
occur  as  authorities  in  Lydgate's  tranflation.  Homer  is 
however  referred  to  in  this  work  j  particularly  in  the  cata- 
logue,   or  enumeration,    of    the  fliips   which  brought  the 


pMSS.  Digb.  232. 

1  Princip.  "  Licet  cotidie  Vetera  recent- 
**  tioribus  obruantur." 

^  Of  a  Spanifh  verfion,  by  Petro  Nunez 
Degaldo,  fee  Nic.  Anton.  Bibl.  Hifpan. 
torn.  ii.  p.  179. 

=  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  127.  Notes.  Yet 
he  fays,  having  finifhed  his  verfion,  B.  v. 
Signat.  EE.  i. 

I  have  no  more  of  Latin  to  tranflate. 
After  Dytes,  Dares,  and  Guydo. 

Again,  he  defpairs  of  tranflating  Guide's 
Latin  elegantly.  B.  ii.  c.  x.  See  alfo  B. 
iii.  Sign.  R.  iii.  There  was  a  French 
tranflation  of  Dares  printed,  Cadom.  1573. 
See  Works  of  the  Learned.  A.  1703. 
p.  222. 

'  Ibid.  p.  12.6. 

"  As  Colonna's  book  is  extremely  fcarce, 
and  the  fubjedl  intereiling,  I  will  tranflate 
a  few  lines  fiom  Colonna's  Prologue  and 
Pollfcript.  From  the  Prologue.  "  Thefe 
*'  things,  originally  written  by  the  Gre- 
"  cian  Diftys  and  the  Phrygian  Dares, (who 
*^'  were  prefent  in  the  Trojan  war,   and 


"  faithful,  relators  of  what  they  faw,)  are 
"  transferred  into  this  book  by  Guido,  of 
**  Colonna,  a  judge.  —  And  although  a 
"  certain  Roman,  Cornelius  by  name,  the 
"  nephew  of  the  great  Salluftius,  tran- 
*'  flated  Dares  and  Diftys  into  Latin  ,  yet,. 
"  attempting  to  be  concife,  he  has  very 
"  improperly  omitted  thofe  particulars  of 
"  the  hiftory,  which  would  have  proved 
"  moft  agreeable  to  the  reader.  In  my. 
**■  own  book  therefore  every  article  belong- 
*'  ing  to  the  Trojan  ftory  will  be  compre- 
"  hended." — And  in  his  Poftfcript.  "  And 
*'  I  Guido  de  Colonna  have  followed  the 
**  faid  Dictys  in  every  particular ;  for  this 
"  reafon,  becaufe  Diclys  made  his  work. 
"  perfeft  and  complete  in  every  thing. — 
"  And  I  fhould  have  decorated  this  hiftory 
•'  with  more  metaphors  and.  ornaments  of 
"  ftyle,  and  by  incidental  digrefTions,, 
"  which  are  the  fidures  of  compofition. 
"  But  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the  work, 
**  &c."  Guido  has  indeed  made  Diftys 
nothing  more  than  the  ground- work  of  hia, 
ftory.  All  this  ia  tranflated  in  Lydgate'3 
Prologue. 
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everal  Grecian  leaders  with  their  forces  to  the  Trojan  coaft. 
It  begins  thus,  on  the  teflimony  of  Colonna"'. 

Myne  auBor  telleth  how  Agamamnon, 

The  worthi  kynge,  an  hundred  fhippis  brought. 

And  is  clofed  with  thefe  lines. 

Full  many  fhippes  was  in  this  navye, 
More  than  Guido  maketh  reherfayle. 
Towards  Troye  with  Grekes  for  to  fayle ; 
For  as  Homer  in  his  difcrypcion 
Of  Grekes  fhippes  maketh  mencion. 
Shortly  afFyrminge  the  man  was  never  borne 
That  fuch  a  nombre  of  fhippes  fawe  to  forne  *. 

In  another  place  Homer, not withflanding  alibis  rhetoryke  and 
fugred  eloquence,  his  lufly  fonges  and  dytees  fwete,  is  blamed  as  a 
prejudiced  writer,  who  favours  the  Greeks'':  a  cenfure, 
which  flowed  from  the  favorite  and  prevailing  notion  held 
by  the  weflern  nations  of  their  defcent  from  the  Trojans. 
Homer  is  alfo  faid  to  paint  with  colours  of  gold  and  azure  ^ 
A  metaphor  borrowed  ffom  the  fafhionable  art  of  illumining. 
I  do  not  however  fuppofe,  that  Colonna,  who  flourifhed  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  ever  feen  Homer's 
poems  :  he  might  have  known  thefe  and  many  other  par- 
ticulars,  contained  in  the  Iliad,    from  thofe  fa<5litious  hif- 

^  From  Dia.  Cretenf,  lib.  i.  c.  xvii.  p.  of'HoiAZXt.isJiyle,  in  other  refpefts  a  trut 
17.  feq.  edit.  Dacer.  Amftel.   1702.  410.  writer.     We  have  the  fame  complaint  in 
And  Dar.  Phryg.   cap.  xiv.   p.  158.  ibid.  our  author's  Fall  of  Princis.  See  fupr. 
There  is  a  very  ancient  edition  of  Dares  in  And  in  Chaucer's  House   of  Fame,  Co- 
quarto,  without  name  or  place.     Of  Diftys  lonna  is  introduced,  among  other  authors  of 
at  Milan,  1477.  4to.    Dares  is  in  German,  the  Trojan  ftory,  making  this  objeftion  to 
with   cuts,    by    Marcus    Tatius,    Auguft.  Homer's  veracity.     B.  iii.    p.  468.  col.  i, 
Vindel.  1536,  fol.     Diftys,  by  John  He-  v.  389.  Urr.  edit, 
rold,    at  Bafil,   1554.      Both    in  Ruffian,  One  faied  that  Om ere  made  lies, 
^tMofcow,   171  2.  8vo.  Andfeinyng  in  his  poetries  ; 
^  B.  ii,  c.  xvi.^  And  was  to  the  Grekes  favorable, 
_y  B.  iv.  c.  xxxi.  Andin  thePaoLOGUE,  And  therefore  held  he  it  but  fable. 
Virgil  is  cenfured  for  following  the  traces  ^  B.  iv.  c.  xxxi.  Signat,  X.  ii. 
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torians.  whom  he  profefTes  to  follow.     Yet  it  is  not,  in  th^ 
mean  time,    impoirible,    that  Lydgate   might  have  feen  the 
Iliad,    at  leafl   in   a  Latin   tranflation.       Leontius   Pilatus, 
already  mentioned,    one  of  the  learned  Conftantinopolitan 
exiles,  had  tranflated  the  Iliad  into  Latin  profe,  with  part  of 
the  Odylley,  at  the  defire  of  Boccacio  %  about  the  year  1360. 
This  appears  from  Petrarch's  Epiftles  to  his  friend  Boccacio" : 
in  which,    among  other  curious  circumflance5>  the  former 
requefts  Boccacio  to  fend  him   to  Venice  that  part  of  Leon-^ 
tius's  new  Latin  verfion   of  the  Odyfley,  in  which  UlyfTes's 
defcent  into  hell,  and  the  veflibule  of  Erebus,  are  defcribed.. 
He  wifhes  alfo  ta  fee,  how  Homer,  blind  and  an  Afiatic,, 
had  defcribed  the  lake  of  Averno  and  the  mountain  of  Circe. 
In  another  part  of  thefe  letters,  he  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  the  Latin  Homer;  and  mentions  with  how  much  fatisfac- 
tion  and  joy  the  report  of  its  arrival  in  the  public  library  at 
Venice  v^as  received,  by  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fcholars  of 
that  city '.     The  Ilrad  was  alfo  tranflated  into  French  verfe, 
by  Jacques  Milet,  a  licentiate  of  laws,  about  the  year  1430''. 
Yet  I  cannot  believe  that  Lydgate  had   ever   confulted  thefe 
tranflations,  although  he  had  travelled  in  France  and  Italy. 
One  may  venture  to  pronounce  peremptorily,  that  he  did 
not  underftand,  as  he  probably  never  had  feen,  the  original. 
After  the  migration  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  Greece,  Boc- 
cacio was  the  firfl  European  that  could  read  Homer  -,  not 
was  there  perhaps  a  copy  of  either  of  Homer's  poems  exifb- 
ing  in  Europe,  till  about  the  time  the  Greeks  were  driven 


^  It  is  a  flight  error  in  Vigneul  Marville, 
that  this  tranflation  was  procured  by  Pe- 
trarch. Mel.  Lict.  torn.  i.  p.  21.  The 
very  ingenious  and  accurate  author  of  Me- 

MOIRES  POUR  LaViE  DE  PETRARQUE,is 

miftaken  in  faying  that  Hody  fuppofes  this 
verfion  to  have  been  made  by  Petrarch 
himfelf.  liv,  vi.  torn,  iii.p.  633.  On  the 
contrary,   Hody  has  adjulled  this  matter 


with  great  perfpicuity,  and  from  the  beft 
authorities.  De  Gr^c.  Illustr.  lib.  i. 
c.  I.  p.  z.  feq. 

''Senil.  lib.  iii.  Cap.  5. 

=  Hody,  ubi  fupr.  p.  5.  6.  7.  9.  The 
Latin  Iliad  in  profe  was  publiflied  under 
the  name  of  Laurentius  Valla,  with  fome 
flight  alterations,  in  1497. 

''  Mem.  de  Litt.  xvii.  p.  761.  ed.  4to. 
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by  the  Turks  from  Conftantlnople'.  Long  after  Boccacio's 
time,  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  confequently 
of  Homer,  was  confined  only  to  a  few  fcholars.  Yet  fome 
ingenious  French  critics  have  infniuated,  that  Homer  was 
familiar  in  France  very  early  j  and  that  Chriftina  of  Pifa,  in 
a  poem  never  printed,  written  in  the  year  1398,  and  entitled 
L'  Epitre  d'  Othea  a  Hector  \  borrowed  the  word  Othea, 
or  Wisdom,  from  w  deix  in  Homer,  a  formal  appellation  by 
which  that  poet  often  invocates  Minerva  ^ 

This  poem  is.  replete  with  defcriptions  of  rural  beauty, 
formed  by  a  fele6lion  of  very  poetical  and  pifturefque  cir- 
cumftances,  and  cloathed  in  the  moft  perfpicuous  and  mufical 
numbers.  The  colouring  of  our  poet's  ^  mornings  is  often 
remarkably  rich  and  fplendid. 

When  that  the  rowes  ''  and  the  raye^^  redde 
Eaftward  to  us  full  early  ginnen  fpredde. 
Even  at  the  twylyght  in  the  dawneynge, 
Whan  that  the  larke  of  cuftom  ginneth  fynge, 
For  to  faliie '  in  her  heavenly  laye. 
The  lufty  goddefTe  of  the  morowe  graye, 
I  meane  Aurora,  which  afore  the  funne 
Is  wont  t*  *"  enchafe  the  blacke  fkyes  dunne,. 
And  al  the  darknefTe  of  the  dimmy  night : 
And  frefhe  Phebias,  with  comforte  of  his  light. 


*  See  Boccat.  Geneal.  Deor.  XV.  6.  7. 
Theodorus  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
fev'enth  century  brought  from  Rome  into 
England  a  manufcript  of  Homer ;  which 
is  now  faid  to  be  in  Bennet  library  at  Cam- 
bridge. See  the  Second  Dissertation. 
In  it  is  written  with  a  modern  hand,  Hie 
liber  quondam  The  ODOR  I  archiepifcopi 
Cant.  But  probably  this  Theodore  is  The- 
odore Gaza,  whofe  book,  or  whofe 
tranfcript,  it  might  have  been.  Hody, 
abi  fupr.  Lib.  i.  c.  3.  p.  59.  60. 

^  In  the  royal  manufcripts  of  the  Britiih 


Mufeum,  this  piece  is  entitled  La  Che  Va- 
lerie Spirituelle  de  ce  monde.   17  E. 
iv.  2. 

g  Monf.  L'Abbe  Sallier,  Mem.  Litt.  xvii. 
p.  518. 

^  Streaks  of  light.  A  very  common 
word  in  Lydgate.  Chaucer,  Kn.  T.  v. 
597.  col.  2.  Urr.  p.  455. 

And  while  the  twilight  and  the  rcw/V  red 
Of  Phebus  light. 

^  Salute, 
k  Chafe.' 


And 
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And  with  the  brightnes  of  his  hemes  fhene. 
Hath  overgylt  the  huge  hylles  grene  j 
And  floures  eke,  agayn  the  morowe-tide. 
Upon  their  ftalkes  gan  playn  '  their  leaves  wide  \ 

Again,  among  more  pictures  of  the  fame  fubjed. 

When  Aurora  the  fylver  droppes  fhene. 
Her  teares,  had  (hed  upon  the  frefhe  grene  ; 
Complaynyng  aye,  in  weping  and  in  forowe. 
Her  chyldren's  death  on  every  fommer-morowe  : 
That  is  to  faye,  when  the  dewe  fo  foote, 
Embawmed  hath  the  floure  and  eke  roote 
With  luflie  lycour  in  Apriil  and  in  Maye  : 
When  that  the  larke,  the  mefTenger  of  daye. 
Of  cuftom  aye  Aurora  doth  falue, 
With  fundry  notes  her  forowe  to  "  tranfmue ". 

The  fpring  is  thus  defcribed,  renewing  the  buds  or  blofToms 
of  the  groves,  and  the  flowers  of  the  meadows. 

And  them  whom  winter's  blafles  have  (haken  bare 
With  fote  blofomes  frefhly  to  repare  j 
And  the  meadows  of  many  a  fundry  hewe, 
Tapitid  ben  with  divers  floures  newe 
Of  fundry  motlefs  •*,  lufly  for  to  fene  5 
And  holfome  balm  is  flied  among  the  grene. 

Frequently  in  thefe  florid  landfcapes  we  find  the  fame  idea 
diflerently  exprefled.  Yet  this  circumftance,  while  it  wea- 
kened the  defcription,  taught  a  copioufnefs  of  di6lion,  and 
a  variety  of  poetical  phrafeology.  There  is  great  foftnefs 
and  facility  in  the  following  delineation  of  a  delicious  retreat. 

^  Ppen.  "'  B.  i.  c.  vi.         "  Change.  "  B.  iii.  c.  xxiiii.        p  Colours. 

Tyll 
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Tyll  at  the  laft,  amonge  the  bowes  glade, 

Of  adventure,  I  caught  a  plefaunt  fhade ; 

Ful  fmothe,  and  playn,  and  lufty  for  to  fene. 

And  fofte  as  velvette  was  the  yonge  grene  : 

Where  from  my  hors  I  did  alight  as  faft. 

And  on  a  bowe  aloft  his  reyne  caft.  » 

So  faynte  and  mate  of  werynefle  I  was, 

That  I  me  layd  adowne  upon  the  gras. 

Upon  a  brincke,  fhortly  for  to  telle, 

Befyde  the  river  of  a  criftall  v/elle  j 

And  the  water,  as  I  reherfe  can, 

Like  quicke-fylver  in  his  ftreames  yran. 

Of  which  the  gravell  and  the  bryghte  ftone. 

As  any  golde,  agaynfl  the  fun  yfhone  ^ 

The  circumflance  of  the  pebbles  and  gravel  of  a  tran- 
fparent  ftream  glittering  againft  the  fun,  which  is  uncom- 
mon, has  much  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  Italian  poetry.  It 
recalls  to  my  memory  a  pafTage  in  Theocritus,  which  has- 
been  lately  reflored  to  its  prifline  beauty. 

F/J^ov  azoLvvaov  K^oivav  mo  MoraocS'i  nflpyjy 

Ez  /?ud«.      —      — 

T/jey  fcmid  a  perpefiml fpring,  mider  a  high  rocky 
Filled  with  pure  water  :  but  underneath 
^he  pebbles  fparkled  as  with  cryflal  and  frlver 
From  the  bottom  \     —     — 

There  is  much  elegance  of  fentiment  and  expreflion  ire 
the  portrait  of  Crefeide  v/eeping  when  llie  parts  with  TroiluSo. 

-i  B.  ii.  cap.  xii.  '  A.o?;«.t;5.    Idyll.xxii.  v.  37. 

And 
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And  from  her  eyn  the  teare's  round  drops  tryll. 
That  al  fordewed  have  her  blacke  wedej 
And  eke  untrufTd  her  haire  abrode  gan  fprede, 
Lyke  golden  wyre,  forrent  and  alto  torn. — 
And  over  this,  her  frefhe  and  rofey  hewe, 
Whylom  ymeynt '  with  white  lylyes  newe, 
Wyth  wofull  wepyng  pyteoufly  difteynd ; 
And  lyke  the  herbes  in  April  all  bereynd. 
Or  floures  frefhe  with  the  dewes  fwete, 
Ryght  fo  her  chekes  moyfte  were  and  wete  *. 

The  following  verfes  are  worthy  of  attention  in  another 
ftyle  of  writing,  and  have  great  flrength  and  fpirit.  A 
knight  brings  a  fleed  to  He6lor  in  the  midft  of  the  battle. 

And  brought  to  He£lor.     Sothly  there  he  floode 
Among  the  Grekes,  al  bathed  in  their  bloode  : 
The  which  in  hafle  ful  knightly  he  beflrode. 
And  them  amonge  like  Mars  himfelfe  he  rode ". 

The  flrokes  on  the  helmets  are  thus  expreffed,  flriking  fire 
amid  the  plumes. 

But  ftrokys  felle,  that  men  might  herden  rynge, 
On  balTenetts,  the  fieldes  rounde  aboute. 
So  cruelly,  that  the  fyre  fprange  oute 
Amonge  the  tuftes  brode,  bright  and  fhene, 
Of  foyle  of  golde,  of  fethers  white  and  grene  '". 

The  touches  of  feudal  manners,  which  our  author  affords, 
are  innumerable  :  for  the  Trojan  ftory,  and  with  no  great  dif- 
ficulty, is  here  entirely  accommodated  to  the  ideas  of  romance. 
Hardly  any  adventure  of  the  champions  of  the  round  table 

'  Mingled.  And  aye  flie  rente  with  her  fingers  fmale 

*  B.  iii.  c.  XXV.     So  again  of  Polyxena,       Her  golden  heyre  upon  her  blacke  wede. 
B.  iv.  c.  XXX.  "  B.  iii.  c.  xxii. 

"'  B.  ii.  c.  xviii. 

was 
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wa&  more  chimerical  and  unmeaning  than  this  of  our 
Grecian  chiefs  :  and  the  caufe  of  their  expedition  to  Troy- 
was  quite  in  the  fpirit  of  chivahy,  as  it  was  occafioned  by 
a  lady.  When  Jafon  arrives  at  Cholcos,  he  is  entertained 
by  king  Oetes  in  a  Gothic  callle.  Amadis  or  Lancelot  were 
never  condu6led  to  their  fairy  chambers  with  more  ceremony 
and  folemnity.  He  is  led  through  many  a  hall  and  many  a 
tower,  by  many  a  flair,  to  a  fumptuous  apartment,  whofe 
walls,  richly  painted  with  the  hiftories  of  antient.heroes,  glit- 
tered with  gold  and  azure. 

Through  many  a  halle,  and  many  a  riche  toure, 
By  many  a  tourne,  and  many  divers  waye, 
By  many  a  gree  "  ymade  of  marbyll  graye. — 
And  in  his  chambre',  englofed  ^  bright  and  cleare; 
That  flione  ful  fhene  with  gold  and  with  afure,- 
Of  many  image  that  ther  was  in  pi6liire, 
He  hath  commaunded  to  his  offyc^rs, 
Only'  in  honour  of  them  that  were  ilraungers, 
Spyces  and  wyne  ^»    —    — 

The  fiege  of  Troy,  the  grand  obje6l  of  the  poem,  is  not 
condu6led  according  to  the  claffical  art  of  war.  AH  th6 
military  machines,  invented  and  ufed  in  the  crufades,  are 
aflembled  to  demolifli  the  bulwarks  of  that  city,  with  th6 
addition  of  great  guns.  Among  other  implements  of  de- 
i1:ru(5lion  borrowed  from  the  holy  war,  the  Greek  fire,  firfl 
difcovered  at  Conflantinople,  with  which  the  Saracens  fo 
greatly  annoyed  the  Chriflian  armies,  ,is  thrown  from  the 
walls  of  the  befieged*. 

*  Greece.  Degree.    Step.    Stair.  Gradus,  *  B.  I.  c,  v.    See  Colonna,  Signat.  b. 

>■  Painted.     Or  r.  EnglaCed.     Skelton's  ,  b.  ii.  c.  xviii.  See  fupr.  vol.  i.p.  ,5-. 

CROWNEOFLAWRELL,p.24.edit.i736.  i„  caxton's  Trov^Book,     Hercules^  is 

Wher  the  poftis  wer  enbulioned  with  fa-  faid  to  make  the  fre  artijiciall  as  well  as 

phir's  indy  blewe  Cacus,  &c.  ii.  24. 
£;7^iV^i^  glitteringe,  &c. 

-VoLIL  ,N  Nor 
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Nor  are  we  only  prefented  in  this  piece  with  the  hahits  of 
feudal  life,   and  the  practices  of  chivah'y.     The  poem  is   en- 
riched with  a  multitude  of  oriental  fictions,    and  Arabian 
traditions.     Medea  gives  to  Jafon,  when  he  is  going  to  com- 
®       bat  the  brazen  bulls,  and  to  lull  the  drasfon  who  guarded 
the  golden  fleece  afleep,  a  marvellous  ring;  in  which  was  a 
gem  whofe   virtue  could  deftroy  the  efficacy  of  poifon,  and 
render  the  wearer  invifible.     It  was  the  fame  fort  of  pre- 
cious flone,    adds   our  author,  which  Virgil  celebrates,  and 
which  Venus   fent  her  fon  Eneas  that  he  might  enter  Cai^- 
thage  unfeen.     Another  of  Medea's   prefcnts   to   Jafon,    to 
aflift  him  in  this  perilous   atchievement,  is  a  filver   image, 
or  talifman,  which  defeated  all  the  powers  of   incantation, 
and  was  framed  according  to  principles  of  aftronomy  \    The 
hall  of  king  Priam  is  illuminated  at  night  by  a  prodigious 
carbuncle,   placed  among  faphires,    rubies,    and  pearls,    on 
the  crown  of  a  golden  ftatue  of  Jupiter,  fifteen  cubits  high^ 
In  the   court  of  the   palace,    was   a  tree   made  by  magic, 
whofe  trunk  was  twelve  cubits  high ;  the  branches,  which 
overfhadowed  diflant  plains,  were  alternately  of  folid  gold 
and  filver,    blofTomed  with  gems    of  various  hues,    which 
were  renewed  every  day  ^     Mofl  of  thefe  extravagancies,  and 
a  thoufand  more,  are  in  Guido  de  Colonna,  who  lived  when 
this  mode  of  fabling  was  at  its  height.     But  in  the  fourth 
book.  Dares  *  Phrigius  is  particularly  cited  for  a  defcription 
of  Priam's  palace,  which  feemed  to  be  founded  by  fayrie, 
or  enchantment ;  and  was  paved  with  cryftal,  built  of  dia- 
monds,   faphires,    and  emeralds,    and    fupported    by   ivory 
pillars,    furmounted    with    golden    images  ^     This    is   not, 
however,  in  Dares.     The  warriors  who  came  to  the  affiftance 
of  the  Trojans,    afford  an  ample  field  for  invention.     One 
of  them  belongs  to  a  region  of  forefts ;  amid  the  gloom  of 
which  wander  many  monftrous  beafts,    not   real,   but  ap- 

*  Ibid.  *  B.  ii.  c.  xi.  ••  B.  ii.  c.  xi.  *  Cap.  xxvl. 

pearances 
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pearances  or  illufive  images,  formed  by  the  deceptions  of 
necromancy,  to  terrify  the  traveller  ^  King  Epiftrophus 
brings  from  the  land  beyond  the  Amazons,  a  thoufand 
knights  ;  among  which  is  a  terrible  archer,  half  man  and 
half  beaft,  who  neighs  like  a  horfe,  whofe  eyes  fparkle  like 
a  furnace,  and  ftrike  dead  like  lightening  \  This  is  Shake- 
fpeare's  dreadful  sagittary*.  The  Trojan  horfe,  in  the 
genuine  fpirit  of  Arabian  philofophy,  is  formed  of  brafs "  ; 
of  fuch  immenfe  fize,  as  to  contain  a  thoufand  foldiers. 

Colonna,  I  believe,  gave  the  Trojan  ftory  its  romantic 
additions.  It  had  long  before  been  falfified  by  Didys  and 
Dares  5  but  thofe  writers,  mifreprefenting  or  enlarging 
Homer,  only  invented  plain  and  credible  fa6ts.  They  were 
the  bafis  of  Colonna :  whofirft  filled  the  faint  outlines  of  their 
fabulous  hiftory  with  the  colourings  of  eaftern  fancy,  and 
adorned  their  fcanty  forgeries  with  the  gorgeous  trappings  of 
Gothic  chivalry.  Or,  as  our  author  expreffes  himfelf  in  his 
Prologue,  fpeaking  of  Colonna's  improvements  on  his  originals. 

For  he  enlumineth,  bycrafte  and  cadence, 
This  noble  ftory  with  many  a  freshe  coloure 
Of  rhetorike,  and  many  a  ryche  floure 
Of  eloquence,  to  make  it  found  the  bett '. 

Cloathed  with  thefe  new  inventions,    this  favourite  talc 

Ulefcended  to  later  times.      Yet  it  appears,    not  only  with 

thefe,    but   with    an    infinite   variety    of    other    embellifh- 

ments,  not  fabricated  by  the  fertile  genius  of  Colonna,  but 

^  B.  ii.  c.  xviii.  heroes  [B.  JI.  c.  xv.]  is  from  Dares  through 

^  So  defcribed  by  Colonna,  Signal,  n  Colonna,  Daret.  Hill,  c,  xii.  p.  156,  feq. 

4.  feq.  ^  In  Didys  "  tabuiatis  extruitur  ligneis.'* 

'  Ibid.     And  B.  iii.  c.  xxiv.      The  Sa-  lib.  v.  c.  x.  p.  j  13.      In  Gower  he  is  alfo 

gittary  is  not  in  Didtys  or  Dares.     In  whom  a  /jcrs  of  braffe.     Conf.  Amant.  lib.  i.  fol. 

alfo,  thefe  warriors  are  but  barely  named,  xiiii.  a.  col.  1.     From  Colonna,  Signat.  t 

^nd  are  much  fewer  in  number.      See  Dar.  4.    Here   alfo  are   Shakefpeare's    f 'bnlous 

cap.  xviii.  p.  16 1.  Dift.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxv.  n:inies  of  the  gates  of  Troy.     Signat.  d 

p.  51.     The  dtfcription  of  the  penons  of  4.  feq. 

Ilelen,    and  of  the  Trojan  «nd  Grecian  '  Better. 

N  7,  \  adopted 
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adopted  from  French  enlargements  of  Colonna,  and  incorpo- 
rated from  romances  on  other  fubje61s,  in  the  French  Re- 
cuYEL  OF  Troy,  written  by  a  French  ecclefiaftic,  Rauol  Ic 
Feure,  about  the  year  1464,  and  tranflated  by  Caxton '. 

The  defcription  of  the  city  of  Troy,  as  newly  built  by 
king  Priam,  is  extremely  curious  j  not  for  the  capricious 
incredibilities  and  abfurd  inconfiftencies  which  it  exhibits '% 
but  becaufe  it  conveys  anecdotes  of  antient  archite6lure,  and 
efpecially  of  that  florid  and  improved  fpecies,  which  began  to 
grow  fafliionable  in  Lydgate's  age.  Although  much  of  this 
is  in  Colonna.  He  avoids  to  defcribe  it  geometrically,  having 
n^ever  read  Euclid.     He  fays  that  Priam  procured, 

Eche  carver,  and  curious  joyner 


cc 


(I 


<c 


(C 


To  make  knottes  with  many  a  queint  floure 
To  fette  on  crefles  within  and  eke  without.— 

That  he  fent  for  fuch  as  could  "  grave,  groupe,  or  carve, 
were  fotyll  in  their  fantafye,  good  devylburs,  marveylous 
of  caftinge,  who  could  raife  a  wall  with  batayling  and 
creftes  marciall,  every  imageour  in  entayle ",  and  every 
portreyour  who  could  paynt  the  work  with  frefh  hewes, 
who  could  pullilh  alabafter,  and  make  an  ymage." 

And  yf  1  fhulde  reherfen  by  and  by, 
The  corve  knottes  by  craft  of  mafonry  5 


^  As  for  inftance^  Hercules  having  killed 
the  eleven  giants  of  Cremona,  builds  over 
them  a  vail  tower,  on  which  he  placed 
eleven  images  of  metal,  of  the  Jize  and 
figure  of  the  giants.  B.  ii.  c.  24.  Some- 
thing like  this,  I  think,  is  in  Amadis  de 
Gaul.  Robert  Braham,  in  the  Epistle 
TO  THE  Reader,  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  Lydgate's  Troy-Book  of  15155,  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  fables  in  the  French 
Recuyel  ought  to  be  ranked  with  the 
trifeling  tales  and  barrayne  luerdries  of 
RoBYN  HoDE  and  Bevys  of  Hampton, 
aid  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the/ay/Zi- 


ful  and  treive  reports  of  this  hiilory  given 
by  Dares  Phrigius  and  Diftys  Cretcnfis. 

^  It  is  three  days  journey  in  length  and 
breadth.  The  walls  are  two  hundred  cubits 
high,  of  marble  and  al.abafier,  and  ma- 
chiocolated.  At  every  angle  was  a  crown 
of  gold,  fet  with  "the  richeft  gems.  There 
were  great  guns  in  the  towers.  On  each 
turret  were  figures  of  favfige  and  monftrous 
beafts  in  brafs.  The  gates  were  of  brafs,. 
and  each  has  a  portcullis.  The  houfes 
were  all  uniform,  and  of  marble,  fixty 
cubits  high. 

"  Intaglia. 

The 
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The  frefh  embowing  °  with  verges  right  as  lynes. 
And  the  houfyng  full  of  bachewines. 
The  ryche  coynyng,  the  lufty  tablements, 
Vinettes  ^  running  in  cafements. — 
Nor  how  they  put,  inftede  of  mortere. 
In  the  joyntoures,  coper  gilt  ful  clere; 
To  make  them  joyne  by  levell  and  by  lyne,. 
Among  the  marbell  freflily  for  to  fhyne 
Agaynft  the  funne,  whan  that  his  fhene  light 
Smote  on  the  golde  that  was  burned  bright. 

The  fides  of  every  ftreet  were  covered  with  frefhe  ahres  * 
of  marble,  or  cloifters,  crowned  with  rich  and  lofty  pin- 
nacles, and  fronted  with  tabernacular  or  open  work  ',  vaulted 
like  the  dormitory  of  a  monaftery,  and  called  deambulatorics. 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  citizens  in  all  weathers. 

And  every  houfe  ycovered  was  v/ith  lead ; 

And  many  a  gargoyle,  and  many  a  hideous  head,: 

"With  fpoutes  thorough,  &c.' — 

And  again,  of  Priam's  palace. 

And  the  walles,  within  and  eke  without^ 
Endilong  were  with  knottes  graven  clere, 
Depeynt  with  afure,  golde,  cinople',  and  grene.- — 
And  al  the  wyndowes  and  eche  feneftrall 
Wrought  were  with  beryll  and  of  clere  cryftalL 


•  Arching. 

P  Vignettes. 

')  Allies,  or  covert-ways.  Lat.  Alura. 
tIz.  "Alura  quae  ducit  a  coquina  con- 
**  ventus,  ufque  ad  cameram  prioris." 
Hearne's  Otters.  Prsef.  Append,  p.  cxi. 
Where  Hearne  derives  it  from  Ala,  a 
wing,  or  fide.  R.ather  from  Aller,  whence 
Allee,  Fr,  Alley.  Robert  of  Gloucefler  men- 


tions the  ladies  {landing  "  upe  [upon]^ 
"  the  alurs  of  the  caftle,"  to  fee  a  tourna- 
ment. See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  50.  The  word; 
Alura  in  not  in  Du  Cange. 

■■  Like  the  latticed  ftone-work,  or  cati- 
celli,  of  a  Gothic  fhrine. 

'  Said  to  have  been  invented  by  Marchion 
ofArezzo.  Walpole,  Anecd.  Paint,  i,. 
p.  III. 

With: 
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With  regard  to  the  reality  of  the  laft  circumftance,  wc 
are  told,  that  in  Studley  caflle  in  Shropfliire,  the  windows, 
fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  of  beryl '. 

The  account  of  the  Trojan  theatre  mull  not  be  omitted, 
as  it  difplays  the  imperfe(5l  ideas  of  the  ftage,  at  lead  of 
dramatic  exhibition,  which  now  prevailed  j  or  rather,  the 
abfolute  inexiilence  of  this  fort  of  fpeclacle.  Our  author 
fuppofes,  that  comedies  and  tragedies  were  firft  reprefented 
at  Troy  *.  He  defines  a  comedy  to  begin  with  complaint  and 
to  end  with  gladnejfe :  exprefling  the  actions  of  thofe  only 
who  live  in  the  loweft  condition.  But  tragedy,  he  informs 
tis,  begins  in  profperity,  and  ends  in  adverfity  :  jfhewing 
the  wonderful  viciflitudes  of  fortune  which  have  happened 
in  the  lives  of  kings  and  mighty  conquerours.  In  the 
theatre  of  Troy,  he  adds,  was  a  pulpit,  in  which  flood  a 
poet,  who  rehearfed  the  ml?Ie  dedes  that  were  hijiorial  of  kynges^ 
prynces,  and  worthy  emperours ;  and,  above  all,  related  thofe 
fatal  and  fudden  cataflrophes,  which  they  fometimes  fufFered 
by  murther,  poifon,  cbnfpiracy,  or  other  fecret  and  unfore- 
feen  machinations. 

And  this  was  tolde  and  redde  by  the  poete. 
And  while  that  he  in  the  pulpet  flode 
With  deadlye  face  all  devoyd  of  blode, 
Syngynge  his  dites  with  trefles  al  to  rent  j 
Amydde  the  theatre,  flirowded  in  a  tent. 
There  came  out  men,  gaflfull  of  their  cheres, 
E)isfygured  their  faces  with  vyferes, 


'  Karrifon's  Descript.  Brit.  Cap. 
xii.  p.  188.  The  occupations  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Troy  are  mentioned.  There  were 
goldfmiths,  jewellers,  embroiderers,  wea- 
vers of  woollen  and  linen,  of  cloth,  of  gold, 
damafk,  fattin,  velvet,  y^«^/,  or  a  thin  filk 
like  cyprefs,  and  double  /amyte,  or  latin. 
Smiths,  who  forged  poll-axes,  fpears,  and 
jiuarrtl-hcads,  or   crofs-bow  darts   fhaped 


fquare.  Armourers,  Bowyers,  Fletchers, 
makers  of  trappings,  banners,  ftandards, 
penons,  aud for  the  jielJe  f re/he  and  gaye 
GETOURS.  I  do  not  precifely  underlland 
the  laft  word.  Perhaps  it  is  a  fort  of  orna- 
mented armour  for  the  legs. 

*  All  that  follows  on  this  fubjeft,  j§  not 
in  Colonna, 


Playing 
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Playing  by  (ignes  in  the  people's  fyght 
That  the  poete  fonge  hathe  011  height " : 
So  that  there  was  no  maner  dilcourdaunce, 
Atween  his  ditees  and  their  countenauncc. 
For  lyke  as  he  alofte  dyd  exprelie 
Wordes  of  joye  or  of  hevinefle, — 
So  craftely  they  ""  could  them  "  transfygure  ■ . 

It  is  added,  that  thefe  plays,  or  ryi^es  of  fragedyes  oldy  were 
a6led  at  Troy,  and  i?!  the  theatre  hakwed  and  yholde^  when  the 
months  of  April  and  May  returned. 

In  this  detail  of  the  dramatic  exhibition  which  prevailed 
in  the  ideal  theatre  of  Troy,  a  poet,  placed  on  the  ftage  in 
a  pulpit,  and  charadleriftically  habited,  is  faid  to  have  recited 
a  ieries  of  tragical  adventures ;  whofe  pathetic  narrative  was 
afterwards  exprelTcd,  by  the  dumb  gefticulations  of  a  fet  of 
mafqued  aclors.     Some  perhaps   may  be  inclined  to  think, 
that   this   imperfeft   fpecies   of  theatric  reprefentation,   was 
the  rude  drama  of  Lydgate's  age.     But  furely  Lydgate  would 
not  have  defcribed  at  all,  much  lefs  in  a  long  and  laboured 
digreflion,  a  public  fhew,  which  from  its  nature  was  familiar 
and  notorious.     On  the  contrary,  he  defcribes  it  as  a  thing 
obfolete,    and  exifting  only  in  remote  times.     Had  a  more 
perfect  and  legitimate  flage  now  fubdfted,  he  would  not  have 
deviated  from  his  fubjeft,  to  communicate  unneceiTary  in- 
formation, and  to  deliver  fuch  minute  definitions  of  tragedy 
and  comedy.     On  the  whole,  this  formal  hiftory  of  a  theatre, 
conveys  nothing  more  than  an  aife6led  difplay  of  Lydgate's 
learning ;  and  is  colkfted,  yet  with  apparent  inaccuracy  and 
confufion  of  circumftances,    from  what  the   antient  gram- 
marians have  left  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Greek  tragedy. 

"  "  That  which  the  poet  fung,  Handing  ^  Themfelves. 

*'  hi  the  pulpit."  y  Lib.  ii.  cap.  x.    See  alfo,  B.  iii.  c. 

*  The  a«ao«,  xxviki. 

Or 
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Or  perhaps  it  might  be  borrowed  by  our  author  from  fomc 
French  paraphraftic  verfion  of  Colonna's  Latin  romance. 

Among  the  aiitient  authors,  befide  thofe  ah'eady  mentioned, 
cited  in  this  poem,  are  Lollius  for  the  hiftory  of  Troy,  Ovid 
for  the  tale  of  Medea  and  Jafon,  UlyfTes  and  Polyphemus^ 
the  Myrmidons  and  other  ftories.  Statins  for  Polynices  and 
Eteocles,  the  venerable  Bede,  Fulgentius  the  mythologifl, 
Juftinian  wdth  whofe  inftitutes  Colonna  as  a  civilian  mufl 
have  been  well  acquainted,  Pliny,  and  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco. 
The  laft  is  produced  to  prove,  that  Philometer,  a  famous  philo- 
fopher,  invented  the  game  of  chefs,  to  divert  a  tyrant  from  his 
cruel  purpofes,  in  Chaldea;  and  that  from  thence  it  was  im- 
ported into  Greece.  But  Colonna,  or  rather  Lydgate,  is  of  a 
different  opinion  j  and  contends,  in  oppofition  to  his  authority, 
that  this  g2imt,  Jo  fotyll and  fo  marvaylous^  was  difcovered  hy pru^ 
dent  clerkes  during  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  firft  pra6liced  in 
that  city.  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco  was  a  canon  regular  at  Paris, 
andy  among  other  dignities  in  the  church,  bifhop  of  Ptole- 
mais  in  Paleftine,  about  the  year  1230.  This  tradition  of 
the  invention  of  chefs  is  mentioned  by  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco 
in  his  Oriental  and  Occidental  History  ^.  The  anec- 
dote of  Philometer  is,  I  think,  in  Egidius  Romanus  on  this 
iubjeft,  above-mentioned.  Chaucer  calls  Athalus,  that  is 
Attains  Philometer,  the  fame  perfon,  and  who  is  often  men- 
tioned in  Pliny,  the  inventor  of  chefs  *. 

I  muft  not  pafs  over  an  inflance  of  Lydgate's  gallantry, 
as  it  is  the  gallantry  of  a  monk.  Colonna  takes  all  oppor- 
tunities of  fatirifmg  the  fair  fex  j  and  Lydgate  with  great 
politenefs  declares  himfelf  abfolutely  unwilling  to  tranflate 
thofe  pafTages  of  this  fevere  moralift,  which  contain  fuch 
unjuft  and  illiberal  mifreprefentations  of  the  female  cha- 
radler.  Inftead  of  which,  to  obviate  thefe  injurious  reflec- 
tions, our  tranflator  enters  upon  a  formal  vindication  of 

y  Colonna  calls  him,  ;7/^  fabularius  *  In  three  books. 

Sulmonetjjis, — fabulofe    commentanst     &c.  *Df.  eme,  p,  408.  col,  2.  edit.  Urr. 

Signat.  b  2. 
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the  ladies ;  not  by  a  panegyric  on  their  beauty,  nor  encomiums 
on  thofe  amiable  accomplifhments,  by  which  they  refine  our 
fenfibilities,  and  give  elegance  to  life  j  but  by  a  difplay  of 
that  religious  fortitude  with  which  fome  women  have  fuf- 
fered  martyrdom  j  or  of  that  inflexible  chaftity,  by  means 
of  which  others  have  been  fnatched  up  alive  into  heaven,  in 
a  (late  of  genuine  virginity.  Among  other  flriking  examples 
which  the  calendar  affords,  he  mentions  the  tranfcendent 
grace  of  the  eleven  thoufand  virgins  who  were  martyred  at 
Cologne  in  Germany.  In  the  mean  time,  female  faints,  as  I 
fufpefl,  in  the  barbarous  ages  were  regarded  with  a  greater 
degree  of  refpedl,  on  account  of  thofe  exaggerated  ideas  of 
gallantry  which  chivalry  infpired :  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  diftinguifhed  honours  paid  to  the  virgin  Mary  might 
have  partly  proceeded  from  this  principle. 

Among  the  anachroniftic  improprieties  which  this  poem 
contains,  fome  of  which  have  been  pointed  out,  the  moft 
confpicuous  is  the  fi(5tion  of  He6lor's  fepulchre,  or  tomb : 
which  alfo  merits  our  attention  for  another  reafon,  as  it 
affords  us  an  opportunity  of  adding  fome  other  notices  of 
the  modes  of  antient  archite6lure  to  thofe  already  men- 
tioned. The  poet  from  Colonna  fuppofes,  that  He6lor  was 
buried  in  the  principal  church  of  Troy,  near  the  high  altar, 
within  a  magnificent  oratory,  ere6led  for  that  purpofe, 
exa6tly  refembling  the  Gothic  fhrines  of  our  cathedrals,  yet 
charged  with  many  romantic  decorations. 

With  crafty  archys  rayfyd  wonder  clene, 
Embowed  over  all  the  work  to  cure. 
So  marveylous  was  the  celature  : 
That  al  the  rofe,  and  clofure  envyrowne. 
Was  of  ^  fyne  golde  plated  up  and  downe, 
With  knottes  grave  wonder  curyous 
Fret  ful  of  ftony's  rich  and  precious,  &c. 

bWith. 
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The  ftruflure  is  fupported  by  angels  of  gold.  The  fleps 
are  of  cryilall.  Within,  is  not  only  an  image  of  He6lor  in 
folid  gold;  but  his  body  embalmed,  and  exhibited  to  view 
with  the  refemblance  of  real  life,  by  means  of  a  precious 
liquor  circulating  through  every  part  in  golden  tubes  arti- 
ficially difpofed,  and  operating  on  the  principles  of  vegeta- 
tion. This  is  from  the  chemiftry  of  the  times.  Before  the 
body  v^ere  four  inextinguifliible  lamps  in  golden  fockets. 
To  complete  the  work,  Priam  founds  a  regular  chantry  of 
priefts,  whom  he  accommodates  with  manfions  near  the 
church,  and  endows  with  revenues,  to  fuig  in  this  oratory 
for  the  foul  of  his  fon  He6lor  \ 

In  the  Bodleian  library,  there  is  a  prodigious  folio  manu- 
fcript  on  vellum,  a  tranflation  of  Colonna's  Trojan  History 
into  verfe '' ;  which  has  been  confounded  with  Lydgate's 
Troye-Boke  now  before  us.  But  it  is  an  entirely  different 
work,  and  is  written  in  the  fliort  minftrel-metre.  I  have 
given  a  fpecimen  of  the  Prologue,  above  \  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  Lydgate's  Troye-Boke  divefted  of  the  o6lave  ftanza, 
and  reduced  into  a  meafure  which  might  more  commodioufly 
be  fung  to  the  harp  ^     It  is   not  likely  that  Lydgate  is  its 


^  B.  iii.  c.  xxvili.  Jofeph  of  Exeter  in 
his  Latin  poem  entitled  An tioche is,  or 
the  Crusade,  has  borrowed  from  this 
tomb  of  Hedor,  in  his  brilliant  defcription 
of  the  maufoleum  of  Teuthras.  lib.  iv.  4.5  1 . 
I  have  quoted  the  pafiage  in  the  Second 
Dissertation.  Signat.  i. 

"J  MSS.  Laud.  K.  76.  foL 

'  Supr.  vol.  i.  p,  119.  1  20. 

*  It  may,  however,  be  thought,  that 
thi«  poem  is  rather  a  tranflation  or  imita- 
tion of  fome  French  original,  as  the  vvritiir 
often  refers  to  T/^e  Romance.  If  this  be 
the  c.ife,  it  is  not  immediately  formed  from 
the  Troye-boke  of  Lydgate,  as  I  have 
^ggelled  in  the  text.  I  believe  it  to  be 
about  Lydgate's  age  ;  but  there  is  no  other 


authority  for  fuppofing  it  to  be  written  by 
Lydgate,  than   that,  in  the   beginning   of 
the  Bodleian  manufcript  now  before   us,  a 
hand-writing,  of  about  the  reign  of  James 
the  firft,  affigns  it  to  that  poet.     I  will  give 
a  few  lines  from  the  poem  itfelf :  which 
begins  with  Jafon's  expedition  to  Choices, 
the  conllant  prelude  to  the  Trojan  ftory  in 
all  the  writers  of  this  fchool. 
In  Colkos  ile  a  cite  was, 
That  men  called  hanne  Jaconitas ; 
Ffair,  and  mekel*,  large,  and  long. 
With  walies  huge  and  wondir  ftrong, 
Fful  of  toures,  and  heye  paleis, 
Off  rich  knyztes,  and  burgeis; 
A  kyng  that  tyine  hete  f  Eetes 
Gouerncd  than  that  lond  in  pes  J, 

With 
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author :  that  he  fliould  either  thus  transform  his  own  com- 
pofition,  or  write  a  new  piece  on  the  fubje^l;.  That  it  was 
a  "poem  in  fome  confiderable  eftimation,  appears  from  the 
fize  and  fplendour  of  the  manufcript :  and  this  circumflancc 


With  his  baronage,  and  his  meyne, 

Dwelleden  thanne  in  that  cite  : 

Ffor  al  aboute  that  riche  toun 

Stode  wodes,  and  parkis,  enviroun. 

That  were  replenyfched  wonderful 

Of  herte,  and  hynd,   bore,  and  bul. 

And  othir  many  favage  beilis, 

Betwixt  that  wode  and  that  foreftis. 

Ther  was  large  contray  and  playn, 

Ffaire  wodes,  and  champayn 

Fful  of  femely-rennyng  welles, 

As  the  ROMAUNCE  the  fothe  ||  telles, 

Withoute  the  cite  that  ther  fprong. 

Ther  was  of  briddes  michel  fong, 

Thorow  al  the  zer  §  and  michel  cry, 

Of  al  joyes  gret  melody. 

To  that"  cite  [of  ]  Eetes 

Zode  *  Jafon  and  Hercules, 

And  al  the  fFelawes  that  he  hadde 

In  clothe  of  golde  as  kynges  he  cladde,  $iC. 

Afterwards,  the  forcerefs  Medea,  the  king's 
daughter,  is  thus  charafterifed. 

Sche  couthe  the  fcience  of  clergy, 
And  mochel  of  nigramauncy. — 
Sche  coude  with  conjurifouns. 
With  here  fchleyghtf,  and  orefouns, 
The  day,  that  was  moll  fair  and  lyght, 
Make  as  darke  as  any  nyght : 
Sche  couthe  alfo,  in  felcouthe  wife. 
Make  the  wynde  both  blowe  and  rife, 
And  make  him  fo  loude  blowe, 
As  it  fchold  howfes  overthrowe. 
Sche  couth  turne,  verament, 
All  weders  J,  and  the  firmament,  5ic. 

The  reader,  in  fome  of  thefe  lines,  ob- 
ferves  the  appeal  to  T/.'e  romance  for  au- 
thority. This  is  common  throughout  the 
poem,  as  I  have  hinted.     But  at  the  clofe. 


the  poet  wifhes  eternal  falvation  to  the  foul 
of  the  author  of  the  Rovuiunce, 

And  he  that  this  romaunce  wroght  and  made, 
Lord  in  heven  thow  him  glade. 

If  this  piece  is  tranflated  from  a  French 
romance,  it  is  not  from  the  antient  metrical 
oneof  Benoit,  to  whom,  I  believe,  Colonna 
is  much  indebted  ;  but  perhaps  from  fome 
later  French  romance,  which  copied,  or 
tranflated,  Colonna's  book.  This,  among 
other  circumftances,  we  may  colled  from 
thefe  lines. 

Dares  the  heraud  of  Troye  fays. 
And  Dites  that  was  of  the  Gregeis,  &C' 
And  after  him  cometh  jnaijier  Gt, 
That  was  of  Rome  a  notary. 

This  maimer  Gy,  or  Guy,  that  is  Guide  of 
Colonna,  he  adds,  wrote  this  hiftory, 

In  the  manere  I  fchall  telle. 

That  is  "  my  author,  or  romance,  follows 
•'  Colonna."  [See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  127.] 
Dares  the  heraud  is  Dares  Phrygius,  and 
Dites  Didys  Cretcnfis. 

This  poem,  in  the  Bodleian  manufcript 
aforefaid,  is  finifhed,  as  I  have  partly  ob- 
ferved,  with  an  invocation  to  god,  to  fave 
the  author,  and  the  readers,  or  hearers; 
and  ends  with  this  line, 

Seythe  alle  Amen  for  charite. 

But  this  rubric  immediately  follows,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  page.  "  Hie  helium  de  Troye 
"  ^nit  et  Greci  tranjierunt  'verfus  pntriam 
"  fuam.'^  Then  followfeverallineated pages 
of  velJum,  without  writing.  I  have  never 
feen  any  other  manufcript  of  this  piece. 


Truth. 


§  Tear. 


*  Camr.  f  Sll^h,  arW  }  Wethers. 
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induces  me  to  believe,  that  it  was  at  a  very  early  period 
afcribed  to  Lydgate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extraordinary 
that  the  name  of  the  writer  of  fo  prolix  and  laborious  a 
work,  refpeftable  and  confpicuous  at  leaft  on  account  of  its 
length,  fhould  have  never  tranfpired.  The  language  accords 
with  Lydgate's  age,  and  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fixth  : 
and  to  the  fame  age  I  refer  the  hand-writing,  which  is  exe- 
cuted with  remarkable  elegance  and  beauty. 


SECT. 
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VI. 


TW  O  more  poets  remain  to  be  mentioned  under  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  fixth,  if  mere  tranflation  merit 
that  appellation.  Thefe  are  Hugh  Campeden  and  Thomas 
Chefter. 

The  firfl  was  a  great  traveller,  and  tranflated  into  Englifii 
verfe  the  French  romance  of  Sidrac  ^  This  tranflation,  a 
book  of  uncommon  rarity,  was  printed  with  the  following 
title,  at  the  expence  of  Robert  Saltwood,  a  monk  of  faint 
Auftin's  convent  at  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1510.     "  The 

Hiftorie  of  king  Boccus  and  Sydracke  how  he  confoundyd 

his  lerned  men,  and  in  the  fight  of  them  dronke  flronge 
**  venyme  in  the  name  of  the  trinite  and  dyd  him  no  hurt. 

Alfo  his  divynite  that  he  lerned  of  the   boke    of  Noe. 

Alfo  his  profefyes  that  he  had  by  revelation  of  the  angel. 
**  Alfo  his  aunfweris  to  the  queftyons  of  wyfdom  both 
*'  morall  and  naturall  with  muche  wyfdom  contayned  in 

[the]  noumber  ccclxv.     Tranflated  by  Hugo  of  Caum- 

peden  out  of  French  into  Englifshe,  &c  \  There  is  no 
fort  of  elegance  in  the  di6tion,  nor  harmony  in  the  verfifi- 
cation.     It  is  in  the  minflrel-metre '. 


(C 


cc 
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2  SeeTupr.  vol.  i.  p.  143. 
^  With  a  wooden  cut  of  Bocchus,    and 
Sidracke.     There  is  a  fine  manufcript  of 
this  tranflation,  Bibl.  Bodl.    MSS.  Laud. 
G.  57.  pergam. 

'  MS.  Laud.  G.  57.  Princip. 
Men  may  fynde  in  olde  bookes 
Who  foo  yat  in  them  lookes 
That  men  may  mooche  here 
And  yerefore  yff  yat  yee  wolle  lere 
1  ftiall  teche  yoowe  a  lytill  jefte 
That  befell  oonys  in  the  efte 
There  was  a  kynge  that  Boftus  hyght 
And  was  a  man  of  mooche  myght 
His  londe  lay  de  grete  Inde 
Be^orye  hight  hit  as  we  fynde 
After  the  tyme  of  Noee  even 
VIIJ'*  hundred  yere  fourty  and  feven 


The  kynge  Bochus  hym  be  thought 
That  he  would  have  a  citcc  wrought 
The  rede  Jewes  fro  hym  fpere 
And  for  to  mayntene  his  were 
A  yenft  a  kyng  that  was  hys  foo 
And  hath  mofte  of  Inde  longyng  hym  t09 
His  name  was  Garaab  the  kyng 
Bocchus  tho  proved  all  this  thing 
And  fmartly  a  towre  begenne  he 
There  he  wolde  make  his  citee 
And  it  was  right  at  the  incomyng 
Of  Garabys  londe  the  kyng 
The  mafons  with  grete  laboure 
Beganne  to  worke  uppon  the  toure 
And  all  that  they  wroghten  on  day 
On  night  was  hit  done  away 
On  morn  when  Bochus  hit  herde 
Hee  was  wroth  that  hit  fo  ferde 
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Thomas  Cheftre  appears  alfo  to  have  been  a  writer  for  the 
mhiftrels.  No  anecdote  of  his  life  is  preferved.  He  has 
left  a  poem  entitled  Sir  Launfale,  one  of  Arthur's  knights : 
who  is  celebrated  with  other  champions  in  a  fet  of  French 
metrical  tales  or  romances,  written  by  fome  Armorican  bard, 
under  the  name  of  Lan  val  ^.  They  are  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum '. 


And  dyd  hyt  all  new  begynnc 
At  even  whan  they  fliuld  blynne 
Off  worke  when  they  went  to  refle 
In  the  night  was  all  downe  hefte 
Well  vii  monthes  this  thei  wrought 
And  in  the  night  avaylid  yt  nought 
Boccus  was  wroth  wonderly 
And  callid  his  folke  that  was  hym  by 
Councellith  me  lordinges  feyde  hee 
Howe  I  may  befte  make  this  citee 
They  fayde  fir  fendith  a  noon 
Aftir  your  philofophers  everychon 
And  the  aftronomers  of  your  londe 
Of  hem  fhall  yea  counfeill  fonde. 
Afterwards  king  Tradabare  is  requelled  to 
fend 

*■  the  booke  of  aftronomye 

That  whilom  Noe  had  in  baylye, 
together  with  his  allronomer  Sidxacke. 
At  the  end. 

And  that  Hugh  of  Campedene 
That  this  boke  hath  thorogh  foght 
And  untoo  Englyfsh  rymehit  brought. 
Sidrake,  who  is  a  chrilHan,  at  length  builds 
the  tower  in  Nomine  S.  Trinifatts,  and  he 
teaches  Bocchus,  who  is  an  idolater,  many 
articles  of  true  religion.     The  only  manu- 
fcript  I   have   feen  of    this  tranflation  is 
among  MSS.  Laud.  G.  57.  fol.  ut  fupr. 
^  It  begins  thus. 

Launfal  Miles. 
Le  douzty  Artours  dawes 
That  held  Engclond  in  good  lawe, 
Ther  fell  a  wondyr  cas, 
Of  a  ley  *  that  wa;;  yfctte. 
That  hyzt  Launkaj.  and  hatte  zctte. 

Now  herkeneth  how  hyt  was  j 
Douzty  Artour  fome  whyU; 
Sojournede  yn  lyerdenylef. 
With  joyc  and  greet  folas, 
And  knyzts  that  wer  profitajile. 
With  Artour  of  the  roundc  table. 
Never  noon  better  ther  was. 
Sere  Perfevall,  and  fyr  Gawyn, 


Syr  Gyherther,  and  fyr  Agrayn, 

And  Lancelot  du  Lake, 

Syr  Kay,  and  fyr  Ewayn, 

That  well  couthe  fyzt  yn  playn, 

Bateles  for  to  take. 

Kyng  Ban  Boort,  and  kyng  Bos, 

Of  ham  ther  was  a  greet  los, 

Men  fawe  tho  no  wher  ||  her  \  make. 

Syr  Galafre,  and  fyr  Launfale, 

Whereof  a  noble  tale 

Among  us  (hall  a  wake. 

With  Artour  ther  was  a  bachelor 
And  haddc  y  be  well  many  a  zer, 
Launfal  for  foot  §  he  hyzt. 
He  gaf  gyftes  largelyche 
Gold  and  fylver  and  clothes  ryche. 
To  fquyer  and  to  knyzt. 
For  hys  largefle  and  hys  bounte 
The  kinges  fteward  made  was  he 
Ten  yer  I  you  plyzt, 
Of  alle  the  knyztes  of  the  table  round* 
So  large  there  was  noon  y  founde. 
Be  days  ne  be  nyzt. 

So  hyt  bcfyll  yn  the  tenth  zere 
Marlyn  was  Artours  counfalare» 
He  radde  him  for  to  wende 
To  kyng Ryon  of  Llond  ryzt, 
And  fette  hym  ther  a  lady  bryzt 
Gwenere  hys  doughter  hende,  &c. 
In  the  conclufion. 

Thomas  Chester  made  thys  tale 
Of  the  noble  knyzt  fyr  Launfale 
Good  of  chyvalrye : 
Jefus  that  ys  hevcne  kyng 
Zeve  as  all  hys  blefi'yng 
And  hys  moder  Marye. 

Explicit  Launfale. 
Never  printed.  MSS.  Cotton.  Calic.  A. 
2.  f.  33.     I  am  obliged  to  doftor  Percy  for 
this  tranfcript.     It  was  afterwards  altered 
into  the  romance  of  fir  La  m  e  we  l  l  . 
'  MSS.  Harl.978.  112.     fol.  i.  154. 
"  En  Bretains  I'apelent  LaunvaU." 
See  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  Diss.  i. 


Liege. 


t  Or,  Ktrdevylc.  f.  Ca«line. 


Ther. 


4  Match. 


S  .So>h. 
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I  think  I  have  feen  fome  evidence  to  prove,  that  Cheilre 
was  alfo  the  author  of  the  metrical  romance  called  the  Erle 
OF  Tholouse*".  This  is  one  of  the  romances  called  Lais  by 
the  poets  of  Britany,  or  Armorica :  as  appears  from  thefe 
lines, 

In  romance  this  geft 

A  Ley  "  of  Britayn  callyd  I  wys,  &c. 

And  that  it  is  a  tranflation,  appears  from  the  reference  to 
an  original,  "  The  Romans  telleth  fo."  I  will  however  give 
the  outlines  of  the  ftory,  which  is  not  uninterefting,  nor 
inartilicially  conftru6led. 

Dioclefian,  a  powerful  emperour  in  Germany,  has  a 
rupture  with  Barnard  earl  of  Tholoufe,  concerning  boun- 
daries of  territory.  Contrary  to  the  repeated  perfuafions  of 
the  emprefs,  who  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  famous  for 
her  conjugal  fidelity,  he  meets  the  earl,  with  a  numerous 
army,  in  a  pitched  battle,  to  decide  the  quarrel.  The  earl 
is  vi6lorious,  and  carries  home  a  great  multitude  of  pri- 
foners,  the  moft  refpe6lable  of  which  is  fir  Tralabas  of 
Turky,  whom  he  treats  as  his  companion.  In  the  midfl  of 
their  feftivities  they  talk  of  the  beauties  of  the  emprefs  ;  the 
earl's  curiofity  is  inflamed  to  fee  fo  matchlefs  a  lady,  and  he 
promifes  liberty  to  fir  Tralabas,  if  he  can  be  condu6led  un- 
known to  the  emperour's  court,  and  obtain  a  fight  of  her 
without  difcovery.  They  both  fet  forward,  the  earl  dif- 
guifed  like  a  hermit.  When  they  arrive  at  the  emperour's 
court,  fir  Tralabas  proves  falfe  :  treacheroufly  imparts  the 
fecret  to  the  emprefs  that  he  has  brought  with  him  the  earl 


^  Never  printed.    MSS.  Aftimol.  Oxon.  Far  in  unkouthe  lade, 

45 .  4to.  [6926.]   And  MSS.  More.  Camb.  Howe  a  lady  had  grete  myfchefe,  &-c. 
27.   Princip. 

Jefu  Crift  in  trinite,  "  Perhaps    ley  in  the  fourth  line  of  fir 

Only  god  in  perfons  thre,  &c.  Launfal   may  mean  Lay  in  this   fenfe. 

Lefefrendysl  Ihall  you  telle                   •  See  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  First 

Of  a  tale  that  fometyme  befell  Dissertation. 

of 
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of  Tholoufe  in  difguife,  who  is  enamoured  of  her  celebrated 
beauty  -,  and  propofes  to  take  advantage  of  fo  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity of  killing  the  emperour's  great  and  avowed  enemy. 
She  reje6ls  the  propofal  with  indignation,  injoyns  the  knight 
not  to  communicate  the  fecret  any  farther,  and  defires  to  fee 
the  earl  next  day  in  the  chapel  at  mafs.  The  next  day  the  earl 
in  his  hermit's  weeds  is  conveniently  placed  at  mafs.  At  leav- 
ing the  chapel,  he  alks  an  alms  of  the  emprefs  ;  and  flie  gives 
him  forty  florins  and  a  ring.  He  receives  the  prefent  of  the 
ring  with  the  higheft  fatisfaflion,  and  although  obliged  to 
return  home,  in  point  of  prudence,  and  to  avoid  detedlion, 
comforts  himfelf  with  this  refledlion. 

Well  is  me,  I  have  thy  grace, 
Of  the  to  have  thys  thyng ! 
If  ever  I  have  grace  of  the. 
That  any  love  betweene  us  bCy 
This  may  be  a  Token yng. 

He  then  returns  home.  The  emperour  is  called  into  fome 
diftant  country ;  and  leaves  his  confort  in  the  cuftody  of 
two  knights,  who  attempting  to  gain  her  love  without  fuc- 
cefs,  contrive  a  ftratagem  to  defame  her  chaftity.  She  is 
thrown  into  prifon,  and  the  emperour  returns  unexpe6ledly  % 
in  confequence  of  a  vifion.  The  tale  of  the  two  treacherous 
knights  is  believed,  and  fhe  is  fentenced  to  the  flames :  yet 
under  the  reftriflion,  that  if  a  champion  can  be  found  who 
fhall  foil  the  two  knights  in  battle,  her  honour  fliall  be 
cleared,  and  her  life  faved.     A  challenge  is  publifhed  in  all 

•  The  emperoar's  difappointment  n  thus  How  farys  that  byrd  fo  biyght  ? 

defcribed.  The  traytors  anfweryd  anon, 

Anon  to  the  chamber  went  he.  And  ye  wift  how  fhe  had  done,  &c.— 

He  longyd  fore  his  wyf  to  fe.  The  yonge  knyght  fir  Artour, 

That  was  fo  fwete  a  wyght :  That  was  her  hervour,  &c. 

He  callyd  theym  that  fhulde  her  kepe,  For  bale  his  armys  abrode  he  fprede, 

Where  is  my  wif  is  ihe  on  flepe  ?  And  fell  in  fwoone  on  his  bed. 

parts 
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parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  earl  of  Tholoufe,  -  notwithftand- 
ing  the  animofities  which  ftill  fubfift  between  him  and  the 
emperour,  privately  undertakes  her  quarrel.  He  appears  at 
the  emperour's  court  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  and  obtains 
permifTion  to  a6l  as  confeflbr  to  the  emprefs,  in  her  prefent 
critical  fituation.  In  the  courfe  of  the  confeffion,  fhe  pro- 
tefts  that  fhe  was  always  true  to  the  emperour ;  yet  owns 
that  once  fie  gave  a  ring  to  the  earl  of  T'holoufe.  The  fuppofed 
confeflbr  pronounces  her  innocent  of  the  charge  brought 
againfl  her;  on  which  one  of  the  traiterous  knights  affirms, 
that  the  monk  was  fuborned  to  publifh  this  confeflion,  and 
that  he  deferyed  to  be  confumed  in  the  fame  fire  which  was 
prepared  for  the  lady.  The  monk  pretending  that  the 
honour  of  his  religion  and  chara61:er  was  afFe6led  by  this 
infinuation,  challenges  both  the  knights  to  combat :  they  are 
conquered  3  and  the  emprefs,  after  this  trial^  is  declared 
innocent.  He  then  openly  difcovers  himfelf  to  be  the  earl 
of  Tholoufe,  the  emperour's  antient  enemy.  A  folemn  re- 
conciliation enfues.  The  earl  is  appointed  fenefchal  of  the 
emperour's  domain.  The  emperour  lives  only  three  years, 
and  the  earl  is  married  to  the  emprefs. 

In  the  execution  of  this  performance,  our  author  was 
obliged  to  be  concife,  as  the  poem  was  intended  to  be  fung  to 
the  harp.  Yet,  when  he  breaks  through  this  reftraint,  in- 
flead  of  dwelling  on  fome  of  the  beautiful  fituations  which 
the  ftory  affords,  he  is  diffufe  in  difplaying  trivial  and  un- 
important circumflances.  Thefe  popular  poets  are  never 
fo  happy,  as  when  they  are  defcribing  a  battle  or  a  feafl. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  impertinent  to  obferve, 
that  about  this  period  the  minflrels  were  often  more  amply 
paid  than  the  clergy.  In  this  age,  as  in  more  enlightened 
times,  the  people  loved  better  to  be  pleafed  than  inflru^led. 
During  many  of  the  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fixth, 
particularly  in  the  year  1430,  at  the  annual  feaft  of  the 
fraternity  of  the'HoLiE  Crosse   at  Abingdon,   a  town  in 

Vol.  II.  ^  P  Berkfhire, 
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Berkfhire,  twelve  priefls  each  received  four  pence  for  fmg- 
ing  a  dirge :  and   the  fame  number  of  mindrels  were  re- 
warded each  with  two  fhillings  and  four  pence,  befide  diet 
and  horfe-meat.      Some  of  thefe  minftrels  came  only  from 
Maydenhithe,  or  Maidenhead,  a  town  at  no  great  diftance 
in  the  fame  county ''.     In  the  year   1441,  eight  priefls  were 
hired  from  Coventry   to    aflift  in  celebrating  a  yearly  obit 
in  the  church  of  the  neighbouring  priory  of  Maxtoke ;  as 
were  fix  minftrels,  called  mimi,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
lord  Clinton,  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  caftle  of  Maxtoke, 
to  fmg,     harp,    and   play,   in   the  hall    of  the  monaftery, 
during  the  extraordinary  refe(5lion  allowed  co  the  monks  on 
that  anniverfary.     Two  fhillings  were  given  to  the  priefts, 
and  four  to  the  minftrels  ** :  and  the  latter  are  faid  to  have 
fupped  in  camera  pi5ia^  or  the  painted  chamber  of  the  con- 
vent, with  the  fubprior',  on  which  occafion  the  chamberlain 
furnifhed  eight  mafly  tapers  of  wax '.     That  the  gratuities 
allowed  to  priefts,  even  if  learned,  for  their  labours,  in  the 
fame  age  of  devotion,  were  extremely  {lender,  may  be  col- 
lected from  other  expences  of  this  priory ".     In  the  fame 
year,    the  prior  gives   only  fixpence  "  for  a  fermon,    to  a 
DOCTOR  PR^DiCANS,  or  an  itinerant  do6lor  in   theology  of 
one  of  the  mendicant  orders,  who  went  about  preaching  to 
the  religious  houfes. 

We  are  nov/  arrived  at    the  reign  of   king  Edward  the 
fourth,  who  acceded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1461  ^.     But 


P  Hearne's  Lib.  Nig,  Scacc.  Append. 
p.  598. 

'•'  Ex  Computis  Prions  Priorat.  de  Max- 
tock.  penes  me.  [See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  90  ] 
**  Dat.  fex  Mimis  domini  Clynton  cantan- 
*'  tibus,  citharifantibus,  et  ludentibus,  ia 
**  aula  in  didla  Pietantia,  iiii.  s." 

■■  *'  Mimis  cenantibus  in  camera  pida 
•'  cum  fuppriore  eodem  tempore,"  \the /urn 
4bliierated.'\ 

*  Ex  comp.  Camerarii,  ut  fupr. 

'  Ex  comp.  pra;dift. 

"  Worth  abwt  iive  Ihillings  of  our  pre- 
feat  money. 


"^  I  know  not  whether  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning, that  a  metrical  Dialogue  bet^vetn 
Cod  and  the  penitent  HouJ,  belonging  to  the 
preceding  reign,  is  preferved  at  Caius  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Pr.  "  Our  gracious  lord 
*«  prince  of  pite."  MSS.  E.  147.6.  With 
other  pieces  of  the  kind.  The  writer,  Wil- 
liam Lichfield,  a  doftor  in  theology,  fhane 
moft  in  profe  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  written, 
with  his  own  hand,  3083  Englifh  fermons. 
See  T.  Gafcoign,  (MS.)  Diftion.  V.  Pr de- 
dicator. He  died  1447.  See  Stowe, 
Lond.  251.  386.    Nevvcourt,  i.  819. 

before 
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before  I  proceed  in  my  feries,  I  will  employ  the  remainder 
of  this  fe6lion  in  fixing  the  reader's  attention  on  an  im- 
portant circumftance,  now  operating  in  its  full  extent,  and 
therefore  piirpofely  referved  for  this  period,  which  greatly 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  our  literature,  and  con- 
fcquently  of  our  poetry  :  I  mean  the  many  tranflations  of 
Latin  books,  efpecially  clafTics,  which  the  French  had  b^erk 
making  for  about  the  two  laft  centuries,  and  were  ftill  con- 
tinuing to  make,  into  their  own  language.     In  order  to  do 
this  more  efFeftually,  I  will  colle6t  into  one  view  the  moft 
diftinguilhed  of  thefe  verfions :    not  folicitous  about  thofc 
notices  on  this  fubje6l  which  have  before  occurred  inciden- 
tally J  nor  fcrupulous  about  the  charge  of  anticipation,  which, 
to  prepare  the  reader,  I  fhall  perhaps  incur  by  lengthening 
this  enquiry,    for  the  fake  of  comprehenfion,    beyond  the 
limits  of  the  period  juft  afligned.     In  the  mean  time  it  may 
be  pertinent  to  premife,  that  from  the  clofe  communication 
which    formerly   fubfifled    between    England    and    France, 
manufcript  copies  of  many  of  thefe  tranflations,   elegantly 
written,  and  often  embelliflied  with  the  mofl  fplendid  illu- 
minations and  curious  miniatures,    were  prefented  by  the 
tranflators  or  their  patrons  to  the  kings  of  England  j    and 
that  they   accordingly   appear   at  prefent   among   the   royal 
manufcripts  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum.     Some  of  thefe,  how- 
ever, w^ere  tranfcribed,  if  not  tranflated,  by  command  of  our 
kings ;  and  others  brought  into  England,  and  placed  in  the 
royal  library,  by  John  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France. 

It  is  not  confiftent  with  my  defign,  to  enumerate  the  Latin 
legends,  rituals,  monaf!:ic  rules,  chronicles,  and  hiftorical 
parts  of  the  bible,  fuch  as  the  Book  of  Kings  and  the 
Maccabees,  which  were  looked  upon  as  ftories  of  chivalry  % 
tranflated  by  the  French  before  the  year  1200.     Thefe  foon 


^  As  '<■  Plufieurs  Batrailes  des  Roys  d'Ifrael  en  centre  ks  PhilijOieBi  et  Affyrlens,  &c,'^ 
Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  19  D.  i.  7. 

P  3  became 
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became  obfolete :  and  are,  befides,  too  deeply  tin6lured  with 
the  deplorable  fuperftition  and  barbarity  of  their  age,  to  bear 
a  recital  \  I  will  therefore  begin  with  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  year  1210,  Peter  Comeflor's  '  Historia  Scho- 
LASTiCA,  a  fort  of  brevnary  of  the  old  and  new  teftament, 
accompanied  with  elaborate  expofitions  from  Jofephus  and 
many  pagan  writers,  a  work  compiled  at  Paris  about  the 
year  1175,  and  fo  popular,  as  not  only  to  be  taught  in 
fchools,  but  even  to  be  publicly  read  in  the  churches  with 
its  glofTes,  was  tranflated  into  French  by  Guiart  des  Moulins, 
a  canon  of  Aire\  About  the  fame  time,  fome  of  the  old 
tranflations  into  French  made  in  the  eleventh  century  by 
Thibaud  de  Vernon,  canon  of  Rouen,  were  retouched:  and 
the  Latin  legends  of  many  lives  of  faints,  particularly  of 
faint  George,  of  Thomas  a  Beckett,  and  the  martyrdom  of 
faint  Hugh,  a  child  murthered  in  1 206  by  a  Jew  at  Lincoln  **, 
were  reduced  into  French  verfe.  Thefe  pieces,  to  which  I 
muft  add  a  metrical  verfion  of  the  bible  from  Genefis  to  He- 
zekiah,  by  being  written  in  rhyme,  and  eafy  to  be  fung,  foon 
became  popular,  and  produced  the  defired  imprellion  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  \  They  were  foon  followed  by  the 
verfion  of  ^Egidius  de  Regimine  Principum '',  by  Henri  de 


y  I  muft  however  except  their  La  Pi- 
le air  E,a  poem  on  precious  ftones,  from  the 
I^adn  of  Marbodeus;  and  the  Bestiaire, 
a  fet  of  metrical  fables,  from  the  Latin 
Efop.  Thcfe  however  ought  to  be  looked 
«jpon  as  efforts  of  their  early  poetry,  rather 
than  traafl-ations. 

^  Or  Le  MaiifHur,  becaufe  he  denjoured 
die  fciipajrcs. 

•■  The-  French  was  firft  published,  with- 
out date  or  pl;i:e,  in  two  tomes.  With  old 
wood-ru'iS.  Voffius  fays  that  the  original 
was  abridged  \>y  Gualter  Hunte,  an  ling- 
lifri  Carnieliie,  about  the  year  1460.  Hill. 
I,ut.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  p.  197.  edit.  Amft.  1689. 
1R>L  it  was  tranflated  into  German  rhymes 
ibout  1 27  I.    Sander.  BibL  Belg.  pag.  285. 


There  are  numerous  and  very  fumptuousma- 
nufcripts  of  this  work  in  theBritilh  Mufcuni. 
One  of  th^im,  with  exquifite  paintings,  was 
ordered  to  be  ivritten  by  Edward  the  fourth 
at  Bruges,  1470.  MSS.  Reg.  15  D.  i. 
Another  is  written  in  1382.  Jbid.  19. 
B.  xvii, 

^'  See  Chaucer,  Prior es.  T.  p.  144. 
ool.  2.  V.  3 193 . 

'  It  is  rather  befide  my  purpofe  to  fpcak 
particularly  of  fome  of  the  divine  Offices 
now  made  French,  and  of  the  church- 
hymns. 

''  See  modo  fupr.  p.  39.  And  MSS.  Reg. 
15  E.  vi.  11.  And  ibid.  19  B.  i.  And 
ibid.  19  A.  XX.  *'  Stephanas  Fortis  c)e- 
"  ricus  fcripfit.  An.  1395." 

Gauchi. 
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Gauchi.  Dares  Phrygius,  The  Seven  Sages  of  Rome  by 
Hcbers',  Eutropius^,  and  Ariftotle's  Secretum  Secretorum% 
appeared  about  the  lame  time  in  French.  To  fay  nothing  of 
vokiminous  verfions  of  Pandects  and  feudal  Coutumes  ^, 
Michael  de  Harnes  tranflated  Turpin's  Charlemagne  in 
the  year  1207  \  It  was  into  profe,  in  oppofition  to  the  prac- 
tice which  had  long  prevailed  of  turning  Latin  profe  into 
French  rhymes.  This  piece,  in  compliance  with  an  age  ad- 
di6Led  to  romantic  fiftion,  our  tranflator  imdoubtedly  pre- 
ferred to  the  more  rational  and  fober  Latin  hiftorians  of 
Charlemagne  and  of  France,  fuch  as  Gregory  of  Tours,  Frc- 
degaire,  and  Eginhart.  In  the  year  1245,  the  Speculum 
MuNDi,  a  fyftem  of  theology,  the  feven  fciences,  geography, 
and  natural  philoibphy '',  was  tranflated  at  the  inftance  of 
the  duke  of  Berry  and  Auvergne '.  Among  the  royal  manu- 
fcripts,  is  a  fort  of  fyftem  of  pious  trails,  partly  of  ritual  offices, 
compiled  in  Latin  by  the  confeflbrs  of  Philip  in  1279,  tran- 
flated into  Frenches  which  tranflation. queen  Ifabel  ordered 
to  be  placed  in  the  church  of  faint  Innocents  at  Paris,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  people. 

The  fourteenth  century  was  much  more  fertile  in  French 
tranflation.  The  fpirit  of  devotion,  and  indeed  of  this 
fpecies  of  curiofity,  raifed  by  faint  Louis,  after  a  fliort  in- 
termifllon,  rekindled  under  king  John  and  Charles  the  fifth. 
I  pafs  over  the  profe  and  metrical  tranflations  of  the  Latin 
bible  in.  the  years  1343,  and  1380,  by  Mace,  and  Raoul  de 


'  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  462. 

^  He  was  early  tranfiated  into  Greek  at 
Conftantinople. 

e  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  20  B.  iv.  3, 

^  See  a  French  Justinian,  &c.  Brit. 
Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  20  D.  ix.  2.  3.  A  manu- 
fcript  before  1 300. 

'  Caxton  printed  a  life  of  Charles 
THE  Great,   1485. 

^  One  of  the  moft  eminent  aftronomers 
ia  this  work  is  the  poet  Virgil. 


Iknownotwhen  theLELivRERoYALL, 
a  fort  of  manual,  was  made  French.  The 
Latin  original  was  compiled  at  the  com- 
mand of  Philip  le  Bell,  king  of  France,  in 
1279.  Pref.  to  Caxton's  Engl.  Tranflat. 
1484.  fol. 

'  See  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  19  A.  ix. 
This  verfion  was  tranflated  into  Englifh, 
and  printed,  by  Caxton,   1480. 

"•  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  19  C.  ii. 


Prefles» 


no 
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Prefles.     Under  thofe  reigns,    faint  Auftin,  Caffianns,    and 
Gregory  the  Great ",  were  tranflated  into  French ;  and  they 
are  the  firft  of  the  fathers  that  appeared  in  a  modern  tongue. 
Saint  Gregory's  Homelies  are  by  an  anonymous  tranflator  \ 
His  Dialogues  were  probably  tranflated  by  an  Englifli  ec- 
clefiailic ''.     Saint  Auftin's  de  Civitate  Dei  was  tranflated 
by  Raoul  de  Prefles,  who  a6led  profefledly  both  as  confeflbr 
and  tranflator  to  Charles  the  fifths  about  the  year  1374. 
During  the  work  he  received  a  yearly  penfion  of  fix  hundred 
livres  from  that  liberal  monarch,  the  firfl:  founder  of  a  royal 
library  in  France,  at  whofe  command  it  was  undertaken. 
It  is  accompanied  with  a  prolix  commentary,  valuable  only 
at  prefent  as  preferving  anecdotes  of  the  opinions,  manners, 
and  literature,  of  the  writer's  age  j  and  from  which  I  am 
tempted  to  give  the  following  fpecimen,  as  it  ftrongly  illuf- 
trates  the  antient  fliate  of  the  French  fl:age,  and  demonfl:rabIy 
proves  that  comedy  and  tragedy  were  now  known  only  by 
name  in  France  \     He  obferves,  that  Comedies  are  fo  denomi- 
nated from  a  room  of  entertainment,  or  from  thofe  places, 
in  which  banquets  were  accufl:omed  to  be  clofed  with  finging, 
called  in  Greek  Conias  :    that  they  were  like  thofe  jeux  or 
plays,  which  the  minfl:rel,  k  Chanteur^  exhibits   in   halls  or 
Other  public  places,  at  a  feafl: :  and  that  they  were  properly 
ftyled   Interludia,    as   being    prefented    between  the  two 
courfes.      Tragedies,    he  adds,    were  fpe61:acles,    refemblirtg 
thofe  perfonages  which  at  this  day  we  fee  a6ling  in  the  Life 


»  See  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  15  D.  v. 
1.  2. 

°  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  15  D.  v.  i. 
20  D.  V. 

P  It  is  fuppofed  that  they  were  rendered 
by  an  Englilhman,  or  one  living  in  Eng- 
land, as  the  tranJlator's  name  is  marked  by 
an  A.  And  as  there  is  a  prayer  in  the 
jnanufcript  to  faint  Fridefwide,  an  Oxford 
faint.  Mem.  Litt.  xvii.  p  735.  410.  It 
is  very  rare  that  we  find  the  French  tran- 
Iflating  from  us.    Yet  Fauchett  mentions  a 


French  poetefs,  named  Marie  de  France, 
who  tranflated  the  Fables  of  Efop  mora- 
lised, from  Englifh  into  French,  about 
the  year  1310.  But  this  was  to  gratify  a 
cotnte  Giiillaume,  with  whom  flie  waj  in 
love,  and  who  did  not  perhaps  underftand 
Englifh.  See  Fauchett,  Recueil,  Ixxxiv. 
p.  163.  edit.  1581.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
fables. 

s  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  17  F.  iii.  With 
pictures.     And  m^'D.'x. 

'  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  235. 

and 
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and  Passion  of  a  matyr  *.  This  fhews  that  only  the  religious 
drama  now  fubfifted  in  France.  But  to  proceed,  Caffianus's 
CoLLATioNES  Patrum,  or  the  Conferences,  was  tranflated 
by  John  Goulain,  a  Carmelite  monk,  about  1363.  Two 
tranflations  of  that  theological  romance  Boethius's  Con- 
solation, one  by  the  celebrated  Jean  de  Meun,  author  of 
the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  exifted  before  the  year  1340. 
Others  of  the  early  Latin  chriftian  writers  were  ordered  to 
be  turned  into  French  by  queen  Jane,  about  1332.  But 
finding  that  the  archbifhop  of  Rouen,  who  was  commiflioned 
to  execute  this  arduous  tafk,  did  not  underftand  Latin,  fhe 
employed  a  mendicant  friar.  About  the  fame  period,  and 
under  the  fame  patronage,  the  Legenda  aurea,  written  by 
James  de  Voragine,  archbifhop  of  Genoa,  about  the  year 
1260,  that  inexhauftible  repofitory  of  religious  fable*,  was 
tranflated  by  Jehan  de  Vignay,  a  monk  hofpitalar ".  The 
fame  tranflator  gave  alfo  a  verfion  of  a  famous  ritual  en- 
titled Speculum  Ecclesi^,  or  the  Mirrour  of  the  Church, 
of  Chess  moralised,  written  by  Jacobus  de  Cafulis"^:  and 
of  Odoricus's  Voyage  into  the  East  ".  Thomas  Benoit, 
a  prior  of  faint  Genevieve  gratified  the  religious  with  a  tran- 
flation  into  a  more  intelligible  language  of  fome  Latin 
liturgic  pieces  about  the  year  1330.  But  his  chief  per- 
formance was  a  tranflation  into  French  verfe  of  the  Rule 
OF  saint  Austin.  This  he  undertook  merely  on  a  principle 
of  affe6lion  and  charity,  for  the  edification  of  his  pious 
brethren  who  did  not  underfland  Latin. 


*  Ch.  viii.  liv.  ii.  flated,  and  printed,   1483,     While  it  was 

*  In  the  year  1555,  the  learned  Claud.  printing,  William  lord  Arundel  gave  Cax- 
Efpence  was  obliged  to  make  a  public  re-  ton  annually  a  blick  in  fummcr  and  a  doe 
cantationfor  calling  itLEGENDA  Ferrea.  in  winter. 

Thuan.  fub.    ann.    Laun.  Hift.    Gymnaf.  ^  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.    19   Cxi.    r. 

Navarr.  p.  704.  297.  This  verfion  was  translated  in  Englifh,  and 

"  Brit.    Muf.  MSS.  Reg.    19   B.   xvli.  printed,  by  Caxton,   1474. 
The  copy  was  written  1382.     This  verfion  *  Ibid,  ig  D.  i.  4.  5. 

fceras  to  be  the  fame  which  Caxton  tran- 

Pouf 
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Pour  r  amour  de  vous,  tres  chers  frcres. 
En  Fran9ois  ai  traduit  ce  Latin. 

And  in  the  preface  he  fays,  "  Or  f9ai-je  <\\xq  plufieurs  dc  vous 
''  n'  entendent  pas  bien  Latin  auquel  il  fut  chofe  necefTairc 
"  de  la  rieule  [regie]  entendre"  Benoit's  fucceffour  in  the 
priorate  of  faint  Genevieve  was  not  equally  attentive  to  the 
difcipline  and  piety  of  his  monks.  Inflead  of  tranflating 
monkifh  Latin,  and  enforcing  the  falutary  regulations  of 
faint  Auftin,  he  wrote  a  fyftem  of  rules  for  Ballad-writ- 
ing, L'Art  de  dictier  Ballade  et  Rondels,  the  iirft  Art 
of  poetry  that  ever  appeared  in  France. 

Among  the  moral  books  now  tranflated,  I  mufl  not  omit 
the  Spirituelle  Amitie  of  John  of  Meun,  from  the  Latin 
of  Aldred  an  Englifh  monk  \     In  the  fame  ftyle  of  myftic 
piety  was  the  treatife  of  Consolation,  written  in  Latin,  by 
Vincent  de  Beauvais,  and  fent  to  faint  Louis,  tranflated  in 
the  year   1374.     In  the  year  1340,  Henri  de  Sufon,  a  Ger- 
man dominican  and  a  myftic  do(5tor,  wrote  a  moft  compre- 
henfive  treatife  called  Horologium  Sapienti^^.      This  was 
tranflated  into  French  by  a  monk  of  faint  Fran9ois  \     Even 
the  officers  of  t^e  court  of  Charles  the  fifth  were  feized  with 
the  ardour  of  tranflating  religious  pieces,  no  lefs  than  the 
ecclefiaftics.     The  raoft  elegant  tra6l  of  moral  Latinity  tran- 
flated into  French,  was  the  celebrated  book  of  our  country- 
man John  of  Salifl)ury,  de  Nugis  Curialium.    This  verfion 
was  made  by  Denis  Soulechart,  a  learned  Cordelier,  about 
the  year  1360.     Notwithftanding  the  Epistles  of  Abelard 
and  Eloifa,    not    only  from   the  celebrity  of  Abelard   as   a 
Parifian  theologifl:,  but  on  account  of  the  interefting  hiftory 
of  that    unfortunate  pair,    muft   have  been    as    commonly 
known,  and  as  likely  to  be  read  in  the  original,  as  any  Latin 

"^  It  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  his       with  the  Englifh  monk. 
traduSlions,  at  the  beginning  of  his  dnfc-  ''■   Engliihed,    and  printed    by    Caxton, 

t*ttcn  fhihj'ophique.     I  am  not  acquainted       very  early. 

book 
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book  in  France,  they  were  tranilated  into  French  in  this 
century,  by  John  of  Meun  ;  who  proftituted  his  abilities 
when  he  relinquiflied  his  own  noble  inventions,  to  interpret 
the  pedantries  of  monks,  fchoolmen,  and  profcribed  daffies'. 
I  think  he  alfo  tranflated  Vegetius,  who  will  occur  again". 
In  the  library  of  faint  Genevieve,  there  is,  in  a  fort  of  fyf- 
tem  of  religion,  a  piece  called  Jerarchie,  tranflated  from 
Latin  into  French  at  the  command  of  our  queen  Elinor  in 
the  year  1297,  ^V  ^  French  friar  \  I  muft  not  however 
forget,  that  amidft  this  profufion  of  treatifes  of  religion  and 
inftru6lion,  civil  hiflory  found  a  place.  That  immenfe 
chaos  of  events  real  and  fictitious,  the  Historical  Mirrour 
of  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  was  tranflated  by  Jehan  de  Vignay 
above  mentioned  \  One  is  not  furprifed  that  the  tranflator 
of  the  Golden  Legend  fliould  make  no  better  choice. 

The  defolation  produced  in  France  "^  by  the  victorious 
armies  of  the  Englifli,  was  inflantly  fucceeded  by  a  flourifh- 
ing  flate  of  letters.  King  John,  having  indulged  his  de- 
votion, and  fatisfied  his  confcience,  by  procuring  numerous 
verfions  of  books  written  on  facred  fubjeCls,  at  length  turn^ 
ed  his  attention  to  the  claffics.  His  ignorance  of  Latin  was 
a  fortunate  circumftance,  as  it  produced  a  curiofity  to  knov^ 
the  treafures  of  Latin  literature.  He  employed  Peter  Ber- 
cheur,  prior  of  faint  Eloi  at  Paris,  an  eminent  theologifl,  to 
tranflate  Livy  into  French "  j    notwithflanding  that  author 

'  There  is   a  copy   written  in    1284,  "  terre  .  .  .  I'an.  de  grace  m.ccc.xvii.*' 

11384,]  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  20  B.  xv.  '  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  14  E.  i. 

Often,  ibid.     John  of  Meun  is  alfo  faid  to  "^  A  curious  pidure  of  the  dil^racled  ftate 

have  tranflated  MiRAEiLiA  HiBERNi^.  of  France  is  recorded  by  Petrarch.     The" 

^  "  Cette   Jerarchie    tranflata   fiere  king,  with  the  Dauphin,    returning  from 

"*'  Jehan  de  Pentham  de  Latin  en  Franfoys,  his  captivity  in  England,  in  paffing  through 

"  a  la  requefte  la  reinc  d'Engleterre  Alie-  Picardy,  was  obliged  to  make  a  pecuniary 

"  nore  femme  le  roy  Edward."     There  is  bargain  with  the  numerous  robbers  that  iji» 

alfo  this  note  in  the  manufcript.     "  Cell  fefted  that  country,  to  travel  unmoielled* 

*'  livre  refigna  frere  Jordan  de  Kyngeftone  Vie  Petr.  iii.  543. 

•"  a  la   commune   des    freres   Menurs    de  "=  See  Henault,  Nouvel.  Abrbg.  Hist.. 

**  Southampton,  par  la  volunte  du  graunt  Fr.  p.  229.   edit.  1752.  4to.      And  Vig 

*'  frere  Wil lame  Notington   [f.  Northing-  de  PEB.TiiAaquB,  iii.  p.  54.7. 
"  ton   in  Hampfhire,]  miaiilre  d'Engle- 

Vol.  IL  Q^  had 
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had  been  anathematifed  by  pope  Gregory.     But  fo  judicious 
a  choice  was  undoubtedly  dictated  by  Petrarch,  who  regard- 
ed Livy  with  a  degree  of  enthufiafm,  who  was  now  refident 
at  the  court  of  France,  and  who  perhaps  condefcended  to  dire6l 
and  fuperintend  the  tranllation.     The  tranflator  in  his  Latin 
work  called  Repertorium,  a  fort  of  general  di6lionary,  in 
which  all  things  are  proved  to  be  allegorical,  and  reduced  to 
a  moral  meaning,  under  the  word  Roma,  records  this  great 
attempt  in  the  following  manner.     "  Titum  Livium,    ad 
"  requifitionem  domini  Johannis  inclyti  Francorum  regis, 
*'  non  fine  labore  et  fudoribiis^  in  linguam  Gallicam  tranftuii  ^" 
To  this  tranflation  we  mufl  join  thofe  of  Salluft,  Lucan, 
and  Cefar :  all  which  feem  to  have  been  finifhed  before  the 
year  1365.     This  revival  of  a  tafte  for  Roman  hiftory,  mofl 
probably  introduced  and  propagated  by  Petrarch  during  his 
fhort  flay  in  the  French  court,  immediately  produced  a  Latin 
hiftorical  compilation   called  Romuleon,  by  an  anonymous 
gentleman  of  France  j  who  foon  found  it  necefTary  to  tran- 
{late  his  work  into  the  vernacular  language.     Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  could  not  remain  long  untranflated.     A  verfion  of  that 
favourite  author,    begun   by  Simon   de  Hefdin,  a  monk,   in 
1364,  was  finiflied  by  Nicolas  de  Goneile,  a  maftcr  in  the- 
ology,  1401^     Under  the  laft-mentioned  reign,  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphofes  moralised  ^  were  tranflated  by  Guillaume  de 
Nangis  :  and  the  fame  poem  was  tranflated  into  French  verfe, 
at  the  requeft  of  Jane  de  Bourbonne,  afterwards  the  confort 


^  This  was  the  tranflation  of  Livy,  which, 
with  other  books,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  re- 
gent of  France,  about  142;,  fent  into  Eng- 
land   to   Humphrey    duke    of  Gloucefter. 
The  copy  had  been  a  prefent  to  the  king 
of  France.     Mem.  Litt.  ii.  747.  4to.     See 
the  Second  Dissertation,     in  the  Sor- 
bonne  library  at  Paris,  there  is  a  moft  va- 
luable manufcript  of  this    verfion   in  two 
folio  volumes.     In  the  front  of  each  book 
are   various  miniatures  and  piftures,  moft 
beautifully  finifhed.     Dan.  Maichel  de  Bi- 


bliothec.  Parif.  p.  79.     There  is  a  copy, 

tranfcribed  about  the  time  the  tranflation 

was  finiflied.  Biit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  15  D. 

vi.      Des    Fais    de    Romains.      With 

piftures. 

g  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.   Reg.   18  E.  iii.  iv. 

With  elegant  delineations,    and  often   in 

the  fame  library. 

^  Perhaps  written  in  Latin  by  Joannes 
Grammaticus,  about  1070.  See  the  Se- 
cond Dissertation. 

of 
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of  Charles  the  fifth,  by  Philip  de  Vitri,  bifhop  of  Meaux, 
Petrarch's  friend,  who  was  living  in  1361 '.  A  bifliop  would 
not  have  undertaken  this  work,  had  he  not  perceived  much 
moral  do6lrine  couched  under  the  pagan  ftories.  Jean  le 
Fevre,  by  command  of  Charles  the  fifth,  tranflated  the 
poem  DE  Vetula,  falfly  afcribed  to  Ovid".  Cicero's  Rhe- 
toric a  appeared  in  French  by  mafler  John  de  Antioche,  at 
the  requeft  of  one  friar  William,  in  the  year  1383.  About 
the  fame  time,  fome  of  Ariftotle's  pieces  were  tranflated  from 
Latin ;  his  Problems  by  Evrard  de  Conti,  phyfician  to 
Charles  the  fifth  :  and  his  Ethics  and  Politics  by  Nicholas 
d'Orefme,  while  canon  of  Rouen.  This  was  the  moft  learn- 
ed man  in  France,  and  tutor  to  Charles  the  fifth  j  who,  in 
confequence  of  his  infi:ru6lions,  obtained  a  competent  fkill 
in  Latin,  and  in  the  rules  of  the  grammar'.  Other  Greek 
clalTics,  which  now  began  to  be  known  by  being  tranflated 
into  Latin,  became  flill  more  familiarifed,  efpecially  to  ge- 
neral readers,  by  being  turned  into  French.  Thus  Poggius 
Florentinus's  recent  Latin  verfion  of  Xenophon's  Cyropedia 
was  tranflated  into  French  by  Vafque  de  Lucerie,  1370". 
The  Tactics  of  Vegetius,  an  author  who  frequently  con- 
founds the  military  practices  of  his  own  age  with  thofe  of 
antiquity,  appeared  under  the  title  of  Livres  des  Fats 
d'Armes  et  de  Chevallerie,  by  Chriflina  of  Pifa".     Pe- 


'  There  was   a   French    Ovid   in   duke  cites   many  lines  from  it,  Adverf.  Pelag. 

Humphrey's  library  at  Oxford.     See  fupr.  p.  33.     As  does  Bacon,  in  his  aftrological 

p.     45.     And  Brit,   iVIuf.   MSS.   Reg.  17  trafts.     It  is   condemned  by  Bede  as  here- 

E.  iv,  I.     This  verfion,  as  I  apprehend,  is  tical.      In   Boeth.    de   Trinit.    Selden  in- 

the  fame  that  Caxton  tranflated  into  Eng-  tended  a  Dissertation  on  this  forgery, 

lifh  profe,  and  printed,   1480.     A  manu-  De  Synedr.  iii.   16.     It  is  in  hexameters, 

fcript  is  in  Bibl.  Pepyf.  Magd.  Coll.  Cant.  in  three  books. 

Cat.  MSS.  Angl.  &c.  torn.  ii.  N.  6791.  '  Chriftin.  Vie  Charles  V. 

^  Polycarpus  Leyferus fuppofes  this  piece  "'  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.   Reg.    17  E.   v.    i. 

to  be  the  forgery  of  one  Leo  Protonotarius,  And  16  G.  ix.     With  pidlures. 

an  officer  in   the  court  at  C.onftantincple,  "  MSS.  Reg.  19  B.  xviii.  &c.     Vegetius 

who  writes  the  preface.     Hift.  Poef.  Med.  was  early  tranflated  into  all   the  modern 

.^v.  p.  2089.     He  proves  the  work  fuppo-  languages.     There  is  an  Englifli  one,  pro- 

fititious,  from   its   feveral  Arabicifms  and  bably  by  John  Trevifa,  as  it  is   nddreffed 

fcrip'-ural    exprefiicns,     &c.       Brawardine  to  his  patron  lord  Berkelcv,  A.  D.  1408. 

0^2  .                  '                 MSS. 
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trarch  de  Remediis  utriusque  Fortune,  a  fet  of  Latiit 
dialogues,  was  tranflated,  not  only  by  Nicholas  d'Orefme^ 
but  by  two  of  the  officers  of  the  royal  houfhold  °,  in  com- 
pliment to  Petrarch  at  his  leaving  France''.  Many  philo- 
fophical  pieces,  particularly  in  aftrology,  of  which  Charles 
the  fifth  was  remarkably  fond,  were  tranflated  before  the 
-end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Among  thefe,  I  maft  not 
pafs  over  the  Quadripartitum  of  Ptolemy,  by  Nicholas 
d'Orefme;  the  Agriculture  %  or  Libri  ruralium  Commo- 
dorum,  of  Peter  de  Crefcentiis,  a  phyfician  of  Bononia, 
about  the  year  1285,  by  a  namelefs  friar  preacher '5  and  the 
book  DE  Proprietatibus  rerum  of  Bartholomew  Anglicus, 
the  Pliny  of  the  monks,  by  John  Corbichon,  an  Auguftine 
monk  '.  I  have  feen  a  French  manufcript  of  Guido  de  Co- 
lonna's  Trojan  romance,  the  hand-writing  of  which  belongs 
to  this  century  *. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  fafliionable  among  the 


MSS.  Digb.  233.  Princ.  *'  In  olde  tyme 
"  it  was  the  manere."  There  is  a  tran- 
flation  of  Vegetius,  ^written  at  Rhodes, 
"  die  25  Odobris,  1459,  per  Johannem 
"  Newton."  ad  calc.  Bibl.  Bodl.  K.  53. 
Laud.  MSS.  Chrirtina's  verfion  was  tranf- 
lated, and  printed,  by  Caxton,  1489. 
See  fupr.  p.  67. 

'  See  Niceron,  torn.  28.  p.  384. 

P  Monf.  I'Ab.  Lebeuf  fays  Seneca  inftead 
cf  Petrarch.  Mem.  Litt.  xvii.  p.  752. 

I  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  feve- 
ral  whole  books  in  Brunetto's  Tresor. 
confiftof  tranHations  from  Ariflotle,  Tully, 
and  Pliny,  into  French.  Brunetto  was  a 
Florentine,  and  the  mafter  of  Dante.  He 
died  in  1295.  The  Tresor  was  a  fort 
of  Encyclopede,  exhibiting  a  courfe  of 
praftical  and  theoretic  phiiofophy,  of  di- 
vinity, cofmogniphy,  geography,  hlftory 
facred  and  profane,  phyfics,  ethics,  rhe- 
toric, and  politics.  It  was  written  in 
French  by  Brunetto  during  his  refidence  in 
France  :  but  he  afterwards  tranflated  it  into 
Italian,  and  it  has  been  tranflated  by  others 
into  Latin.    It  was  the  model  and  foun- 


dation of  Bartholomeus of  the  Properties 
OF  Things,  of  Bercheur's  Reperto- 
RiuM,  and  of  many  other  works  of  th« 
fame  fpecies,  which  foon  followed.  See  Brit. 
Muf.MSS.  Reg.  i7E.i.  Itwill  occur  again. 

•J  Des  PrOUFFITZ     CHAMPf-STRBS    ET 

RURAux.     Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  14 E. 

'  In  twelve  books.  See  Jacob.  Quetif. 
torn.  i.  p.  666. 

'  Leland  fays,  that  this  tranflation  is 
elegant ;  and  that  he  faw  it  in  duke  Hum- 
frey's  library  at  Oxford.  Script.  Brit.  cap. 
ccclxviii.  See  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  17- 
E.  iii.  With  piftures.  Ibid.  15  E.  ii.. 
Where  the  tranflation  is  afligned  to  the 
year  1362.  The  writing  of  the  manufcript, 
to  1482.  With  pictures. 

t  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  16  F.  ix.  A 
new  tranflation  feems  to  have  been  made  by 
Rauol  le  Feure,  in  1464.  Engliflied  by 
Caxton,,  and  printed,  1 47 1 .  Caxton's 
GoDEFROY  OF  BoLOGNE,  tranflated from 
the  French,  and  printed  1481,  had  a  Latin 
original.  The  French,  a  fine  copy,  is  in 
Brit.  Muf.  17  F.  v.  MSS.  Reg.  Saspiua. 
ibid.    [See  fiapr.  p.  99.] 

Frenchj, 
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French,  to  polifli  and  reform  their  old  rude  tranflations 
made  two  hundred  years  before ;  and  to  reduce  many  of. 
their  metrical  verfions  into  profe.  At  the  fame  time,  the- 
rage  of  tranflating  ecclefiaftical  tra6ls  began  to  decreafe. 
The  latter  circumflance  was  partly  owing  tothe  introduclion 
of  better  books,  and  partly  to  the  invention  of  printing* 
Inflead  of  procuring  laborious  and  expenfive  tranflations  of 
the  antient  fathers,  the  printers,  who  multiplied  greatly  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  this  century,  found  their  advantage  in 
pubiifhing  new  tranflations  of  more  agreeable  books,  or  in 
giving  antient  verfions  in  a  modern  drefs ".  Yet  in  this 
century  fome  of  the  more  recent  doctors  of  the  church  were 
tranflated.  Not  to  mention  the  epifl;les  of  faint  Jerom, 
which  Antoine  Dufour,  a  Dominican  frier,  prefented  in 
French  to  Anne  de  Bretagne,  confort  to  king  Cliarles  the 
eighth,  we  find  faint  Anfelm's  Cur  Deus  HoxMo",  The  La- 
mentations OF  SAINT  Bernard,  The  Sum  of  Theology 
of  Albertus  Magnus,  The  Prick  of  Divine  Love  "  of  faint 
Bonaventure  a  feraphic  do6lor%    with  other  pieces   of  the 


"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  obferving, 
that  one  of  thefe  was  the  romanc?  of  fir 
Lancelot  du  Lac,  tranflated  from  the 
Latin  by  Robert  de  Borron,  at  the  com- 
mand of  our  Henry  the  fecond  or  third. 
See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  114.  This  new  Lan- 
celot, I  believe,  is  the  fame  which  was 
printed  at  Paris  by  Antony  Verard,  1494. 
In  three  vaft  folio  volumes.  Another,  is 
the  romance  of  Gyron  le  Courtois, 
tranflated  alfo  from  Latin,  at  the  command 
of  the  fame  monarch,  by  Lucas,  or  Luce, 
cheualier  du  Chateau  du  Gaji,  or  Gat,  or 
Qal,  and  printed  by  Verard  as  above.  See 
Lenglet,  Bibl.  Rom.  ii.  p.  117.  The  old 
GuiRON  LE  Courtois  is  faid  to  be  tran- 
flated by  "  Luce  chevalier  feigneur  du 
**  chafteau  du  Gal,  [perhaps  S^al.  an  abre- 
•*  viation  for  Saliibury,]  voifin  prochaia 
"  du  fire  du  Sablieres,  par  le  commende- 
"  ment  de  tres  noble  et  tres  puiflant  prince 
•'  M.  le  roy  Henry  jadis  roy  d'Angle- 
*'  terre."  Bibl.  Reg.  Parif.  Cod.  7586. 
Sqe  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  1 15.  Notes. 


^'  Written  in  1098. 

'^  Supr.  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

y  He  flouriflied  in  Italy,  about  the 
year  1270.  The  enormous  magniHcence 
of  his  funeral  deferves  notice,  more  than- 
any  anecdote  of  his  life  ;  as  it  paints  the 
high  devotion  of  the  times,  and  the  atten- 
tion formerly  paid  to  theological  literature. 
There  were  prefent  pope  Gregory  the 
tenth,  the  emperour  of  Greece  by  feveral 
Greek  noblemen  his  proxies,  Baldwin  the 
fecond  the  Latin  eaflern  emperour,  James 
king  of  Arragon,  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
ftantinople  and  Antioch,  all  the  cardinal.'-', 
five  hundred  bifliops  and  ai-chbifnops,  fixty 
abbots,  more  than  a  thoufand  prelates  and 
priefts  of  lower  rank,  the  ambafladors  of 
many  kings  and  potentates,  the  deputies  of 
the  Tartars  and  other  nations,  and  an  in- 
nu.T.erable  concourfe  of  people  of  all  orders 
and  degrees.  The  fepukhral  ceremonies 
were  celebrated  with  the  moft  confummatc 
pomp,  and  the  funeral  oration  was  pro- 
nounced 
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kind,  exhibited  in  the  French  language  before  the  year  1480, 
at  the  petition  and  under  the  patronage  of  many  devout 
duchefles.  Yet  in  the  mean  time,  the  lives  of  faints  and 
facred  hiftory  gave  way  to  a  fpecies  of  narrative  more  enter- 
taining and  not  lefs  fabulous.  Little  more  than  Jofephus, 
and  a  few  Martyrdoms,  were  now  tranflated  from  the 
Latin  into  French. 

The  truth  is,  the  French  tranflators  of  this  century  were 
chiefly  employed  on  profane  authors.  At  its  commence- 
ment, a  French  abridgement  of  the  three  firft  decads  of  Livy 
was  produced  by  Henri  Romain  a  canon  of  Tournay.  In 
the  year  1416,  Jean  de  Courci,  a  knight  of  Normandy,  gave 
a  tranflation  of  fome  Latin  chronicle,  a  History  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  entitled  Bouquassiere.  In  1403, 
Jean  de  CourteauifTe,  a  do6lor  in  theology  at  Paris,  tran- 
flated Seneca  on  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  '.  Under  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  the  feventh,  Jean  ColTa  tranflated  the 
Chronology  of  Mattheus  Palmerius  a  learned  Florentine, 
and  a  writer  of  Italian  poetry  in  imitation  of  Dante.  In  the 
dedication  to  Jane  the  third,  queen  of  Jerufalem,  and  among 
other  titles  countefs  of  Provence,  the  tranflator  apologifes 
for  fuppoflng  her  highnefs  to  be  ignorant  of  Latin  ;  when  at 
the  fame  time  he  is  fully  convinced,  that  a  lady  endowed  with 
fo  much  natural  grace,  mufl:  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  that 
language.  "  Mais  pour  ce  que  le  vulgar  Francoys  efb  phis 
"  commun,  j'  ai  pris  peine  y  tranflater  ladite  oeuvre."  Two 
other  tranflations  were  offered  to  Charles  the  feventh  in  the 
year  1445.  One,  of  the  first  funic  war  of  Leonard  of 
Arezzo,  an  anonymous  v/riter,  w^ho  does  not  chufe  to  pub- 
lilh  his  name  a  caufe  de  fa  petiteffe ;  and  the  Stratagems  of 

nounced  by  a  future  pope.     Mirxi  Auftar.  of  Portugal,  whom  Gregory  of  Tours  calls 

Script.  Ecclef.  pag.  72.  edit.  Fabric.    [See  the  moft  eminent  writer  of  his  time.     Hiih 

fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  77.]  Franc,  v.  38.     It  was  a  great  favourite  of 

^  It  is  fuppofititious.  It  was  forged,  about  the  theological  ages. 
the  year  560,  by  Martianus  an  archbifhop 

Frontinus, 
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Frontinus,  often  cited  by  John  of  Salifbury,  and  mentioned 
in  the  Epiftles  of  Peter  of  Blois  \  by  Jean  de  Rouroy,  a 
Paiifian  theologift.  Under  Louis  the  eleventh,  Sebaftian 
Mamerot  of  Soiflbns,  in  the  year  1466,  attempted  a  new 
tranflation  of  the  Romuleon  :  and  he  profeffes,  that  he  un- 
dertook it  folely  with  a  view  of  improving  or  decorating  the 
French  language  ''. 

Many  French  verfions  of  claiTics  appeared  in  this  century. 
A  tranflation  of  Quintus  Curtius  is  dedicated  to  Charles 
duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1468  \  Six  years  afterwards,  the  fame 
liberal  patron  commanded  Cefar's  Commentaries  to  be 
tranflated  by  Jean  du  Chefne''.  Terence  was  made  French 
by  Guillaume  Rippe,  the  king's  fecretary,  in  the  year  1466. 
The  following  year  a  new  tranflation  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses was  executed  by  an  ecclefiaftic  of  Normandy  %  But 
much  earlier  in  the  century,  Laurence  Premierfait,  men- 
tioned above,  tranflated,  I  fuppofe  from  the  Latin,  the 
Oeconomics  of  Ariftotle,  and  TuUy's  de  Amicitia  and  de 
Senectute,  before  the  year  1426  ^  He  is  faid  alfo  to  have 
tranflated  fome  pieces,    perhaps  the  Epistles,   of    Seneca  ^ 


=  Epift.  94. 

^  I  am  not  Cure  whether  this  is  not  much 
the  fame  as  Le  Grande  Histoire  Ce- 
sar, &c.  Taken  from  Lucan,  Suetonius, 
Orofius,  &c.  Written  at  Bruges  at  the 
command  of  our  Edward  the  fourth,  in 
1479.  That  is,  ordered  to  be  ivri/ten  by 
him.  A  manufcript  with  piflures.  MSS. 
Reg,  17  F.  ii.  I.  Brit.  Muf.  But  fee  ibid. 
Rome  LEON,  ou  des  Fails  des  Remains,  in 
ten  books.  With  pidlures,  MSS,  Reg.  19 
E.  V.     See  alfo  20  C.  i, 

"^  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  17  F.  i.  With 
beautiful  pictures. 

■^  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  16  G.  viii. 
With  pidlures.  Another  appeared  by- 
Robert  Gaguen  in  1485. 

•=  Perhaps  this  might  be  Caxton's  copy. 
See  above,  p,  115, 

f  The  two  latter  verfions  were  tranflated 
into  Englifh  by  William  Botoner,  and  John 


Tiptoft  earl  of  Worcefter,  and  printed  by 
Caxton,  1481.  Botoner  prefentedhis  manu- 
fcript copy  to  William  of  Waynflete  bifliop 
ofWinchefter  in  1473.  See  fupr.  p.  62. 
Caxton's  EnglifhCA TO,  printed  1483,  was 
from  the  French.  As  were  his  Fables 
OF  JEsov,  printed  1483. 

?  Crucimanius  mentions  a  verfion  of  Se- 
neca by  Premierfait,  as  printed  at  Paris,  in 
1500.  Bibl.   Gall,  p.  287,     A  tranflation 
of  Seneca's  De  quatuor  Virtutibus 
Cardinalibus,  but fuppofititious,is given 
to  Premierfait,  Brit.    Muf.   MSS.  Reg.  20 
A.  xii.     Sanders  recites  the  Epistles  of 
Seneca,    tranflated   into   French   by  fome 
anonymous   writer,    at    the   command    of 
Meflire  Barthelemi  Siginulfe  a  nobleman  of 
Naples.   Bibl.  Cathedr.  Tornacenf.  p.  209. 
Pieces  of  Seneca  have  been  frequently  tran- 
flated into  French,  and  very  early. 

Encouraged 
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Encouraged  by  this  example,  Jean  de  Luxembourgh,  Lau- 
rence's cotemporary,  tranflated  Tully's  Oration  againft 
Verres.  I  muft  not  forget,  that  Hippocrates  and  Galen  were 
tranflated  from  Latin  into  French  in  the  year  1429.  The 
tranflator  was  Jean  Tourtier,  furgeon  to  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, then  regent  of  France  i  and  he  humbly  fupplicates 
Rauoul  Palvin,  confeflfor  and  phyfician  to  the  duchefs,  and 
John  Major,  firfl:  phyfician  to  the  duke,  and  graduate  en 
Vefiude  d' Auxojiford^ ,  and  mafter  Roullan,  phyfician  and  af- 
tronomer  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  amicably  to  amend  the 
faults  of  this  tranflation,  which  is  intended  to  place  the 
fcience  and  pra6lice  of  medicine  on  a  new  foundation.  I 
prefume  it  was  from  a  Latin  verfioh  that  the  Iliad,  about 
this  period,  was  tranflated  into  French  metre. 

Among  other  pieces  that  might  be  enumerated  in  this 
century,  in  the  year  141 2,  Guillaume  de  Tignonville,  pro- 
voft  of  Paris,  tranflated  the  Dicta  Philosophorum  ' :  as  did 
Jean  Gallopes  dean  of  the  collegiate  church  of  faint  Louis, 
of  Salfoye,  in  Normandy,  the  Iter  Vit^  HuMx^n^  of 
Guillaume  prior  of  Chalis ''.  This  verfion,  entitled  Le  Pe- 
LERiNAGE  DE  LA  ViE  HuMAiNE,  is  dedicated  to  Jean  queen 
of  Sicily,  above  mentioned  ;  a  duchefs  of  Anjou  and  a  coun- 
tefs  of  Provence :  who,  without  any  fort  of  difficulty,  could 
make  a  tranfition  from  the  Life  of  fir  Lancelot  to  that  of 
faint  Aufliin,  and  who  fometimes  quitted  the  tribunal  of  the 
Court  of  Love  to  confer  with  learned  ecclefiafliics,  in  an 
age  when  gallantry  and  religion  were  of  equal  importance- 
He  alfo  tranflated,  from  the  fame  author,  a  compofition  of 
the  fame  ideal  and  contemplative  cafl:,  called  Le  Pelerin  de 
l'Ame,  highly  eft:eemed  by  thofe  vifionaries  who  preferred 

^  Oxonford.     Oxford.  Roman,  ii.    236.     Aad   Oudin.    iii.   976. 

'  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  19  A.  vili.   Sa;-  Guillaum  lived  about  1352.     Some  of  the 

pius.  ibid.     This  verfion  was  tranflated  into  French  literary  antiquaries  fuppofe  this  to 

Englifh  by  lord  Rivers,    and   printed  by  be  a  Latin  piece.     It  is,  hov/evcr,  inFrench 

Caxton,    1477,  verfe,    which    was   reduced  into  profe  by 

fc  See  Labb.  Bijjl.  MSS.  p.  317.     Bibl.  Gallopes. 

religious 
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religious  allegory  to  romance,  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
duke  of  Bedford '.  In  Bennet  college  library  at  Cambridge, 
there  is  an  elegant  illuminated  manufcript  of  Bonaventure's 
Life  of  Christ,  tranflated  by  Gallopes ;  containing  a 
<:urious  pi6lure  of  the  tranflator  prefenting  his  verfion  to 
our  Henry  the  fifth'.  About  the  fame  time,  but  before  1427, 
Jean  de  Guerre  tranflated  a  Latin  compilation  of  all  that  was 
marvellous  in  Pliny,  Solinus,  and  the  Otia  Imperialia,  a 
book  abounding  in  wonders,  of  our  countryman  Gervais  of 
Tilbury  ".  The  French  romance,  entitled  L'  Assaillant, 
was  now  tranflated  from  the  Latin  chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  Cologne  ;  and  the  Latin  tra6l  de  Bonis  Moribus  of  Ja- 
cobus Magnus,  confefTor  to  Charles  the  feventh,  about  the 
year  1422,  was  made  French".  Rather  earlier,  Jean  de  Pre- 
mierfait  tranflated  Boccacio  de  Casibus  Virorum  illus- 
TRiuM  ''.  Nor  fhall  I  be  thought  to  deviate  too  far  from  my 
detail,  which  is  confined  to  Latin  originals,  when  I  mention 
here  a  book,  the  tranflation  of  which  into  French  conduced 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  circulate  materials  for  poetry : 
this  is  Boccacio's  Decameron,  which  Premierfait  alio  tran- 
flated, at  the  command  of  queen  Jane  of  Navarre,  who  feems 
to  have  made  no  kind  of  conditions  about  fuppreffing  the  li- 
centious flories,  in  the  year  14 14''. 

I  am  not  exa6lly  informed,  when  the  Eneid  of  Virgil  was 
tranflated  into  a  fort  of  metrical  romance  or  hiflory  of  Eneas, 

^  I  am  not  certain,  whether  this  Is  Cax-  °  See  fupr.  p.  6i.     There  is  a  verfion 

ton's  Pilgrimage   of   the   Sowle,  an  of  Boccacio's  de  Claris  Mulieribus, 

Englifh  tranflation  from  the  French,  print-  perhaps  by  Premierfait,  Brit.  Muf.  MS9. 

ed  in  1483.  fol.    Ames  fays,  that  Antonine  Reg.  20  C.  v. 

Gerard  is  the  author  of  the  French,  which  p  This  verfion  was  Engliihed,  and  print- 
was  printed  at  Paris,   1480.     Hift.  Print.  ed,  by  Caxton>   1487. 
p.  34.                                _^                                    <5  See  Brit.  Muf.   MSS.  Reg.    19  E.  i. 

"'  SeeARCH^OL.  vol.  ii.  p.  194.     And  Where  it  is  faid  that  the  Decameron  wa« 

Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  16  G.  iii.  20  B.  iv.  firft  tranflated  into  Latin.     It  is  not  very 

Engliflied  about  1410,  and  printed  by  Cax-  literal.     It  was  printed  at  Paris  1485.  fol. 

ton  very  early.     The  Englifli  tranflator,  I  Again,    ibid.    1534.   8vo.     It   was  agaio 

believe,    is    John  Morton,    an    Auguftine  tranflated  by  Antoine  le  Macon,  fol.  Pari? 

frier.  I543«     And  often  afterwards. 

»  He  flouriflied  about  the  year  1218. 
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under  the  title  of  Livre  d*  Eneidos  compile  par  Virgile, 
by  Guiilaume  de  Roy.  But  that  tranflation  was  printed  at 
Lyons  in  1483,  and  appears  to  have  been  finifhed  not  many 
years  before.  Among  the  tranflator's  hiftorical  additions, 
^re  the  defcription  of  the  firfl  foundation  of  Troy  by  Priam, 
and  the  fuccelTion  of  Afcanius  and  his  defcendants  after  the 
death  of  Turnus.  He  introduces  a  digreffion  upon  Boccacio, 
for  giving  in  his  Fall  of  Princes  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Dido,  different  from  that  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Eneid.  Among  his  omiffions,  he  pafTes  over  Eneas's  defcent 
into  hell,  as  a  tale  manifeilly  forged,  and  not  to  be  believed 
by  any  rational  reader :  as  if  many  other  parts  of  the  tran- 
flator's fbory  were  not  equally  fi6f  itious  and  incredible '. 

The  conclufion  intended  to  be  drawn  from  this  long  dl- 
greflion  is  obvious.     By  means  of  thefe  French  tranflations, 
our  countrymen,  who  underilood  French  much  better  than 
Latin,    became  acquainted  with  many  ufeful  books  which 
they  would  not  other  wife  have  known.      With  fuch  affif- 
tances,  a  commodious  accefs  to  the  claffics  was  opened,  and 
the  knowledge  of  antient  literature  facilitated  and  famili- 
arifed  in  England,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  imagined  j 
and  at  a  time,  when  little  more  than  the  produ6lions  of  fpe- 
culative  monks,  and  irrefragrable  do^fors,  could  be  obtained 
or  were  ftudied.     Very  few  Engliflimcn,  I  will   venture  to 
pronounce,    had  read  Livy  before  the  tranflation    of  Ber- 
cheur  was  imported  by  the  regent  duke  of  Bedford.     It  is 
certain  that  many  of  the  Roman  poets  and  hiftorians  were 
now  read  in  England,  in  the  original.     But  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  for  the  mofl  part  confined  to  a  few  ecclefiaflics. 
When    thefe  authors,    therefore,    appeared    in    a  language 
almofl  as  intelligible  as  the  Englifh,  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  illiterate  and  common  readers,  and  contributed  to  fow  the 
feeds  of  a  national  erudition,  and  to  form  a  popular  tafle. 


it  was  tranflated,  and  printed,  by  Caxton,  1490. 

-  Even 
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Even  the  French  vcrfions  of  the  religious,  philofophical, 
hiflorical,  and  allegorical  compofitions  of  thofe  more  en- 
lightened Latin  writers  who  flouriflied  in  the  middle  ages, 
had  their  ufe,  till  better  books  came  into  vogue  :  pregnant 
as  they  were  with  abfurdities,  they  communicated  inftruc- 
tion  on  various  and  new  fubje6ts,  enlarged  the  field  of  in- 
formation, and  promoted  the  love  of  reading,  by  gratifying 
that  growing  literary  curiofity  which  now  began  to  want 
materials  for  the  exercife  of  its  operations.  How  greatly 
our  poets  in  general  availed  themfelves  of  thefe  trcafures, 
we  may  colle6l  from  this  circumftance  only :  even  fuch 
writers  as  Chaucer  and  Lydgate,  men  of  education  and 
learning,  when  they  tranflate  a  Latin  author,  appear  to  exe- 
cute their  work  through  the  medium  of  a  French  verfion. 
It  is  needlefs  to  purfue  this  hifVory  of  French  tranflation 
any  farther.  I  have  given  my  reafon  for  introducing  it  at 
all.  In  the  next  age,  a  great  and  univerfal  revolution  in 
literature  enfued  j  and  the  Englifh  themfelves  began  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  tranflation. 

Thefe  French  verfions  enabled  Caxton,  our  fii-fl  printer, 
to  enrich  the  ftate  of  letters  in  this  country  with  many 
valuable  publications.  He  found  it  no  difficult  talk,  either 
by  himfelf,  or  the  help  of  his  friends,  to  turn  a  confiderable 
number  of  thefe  pieces  into  Englifli,  which  he  printed. 
Antient  learning  had  as  yet  made  too  little  progreis  among 
us,  to  encourage  this  enterprifmg  and  induftrious  artift  to 
publifh  the  Roman  authors  in  their  original  language  '  :  and 
had  not  the  French  furnifhed  him  with  thefe  materials,  it  is 
not  likely,  that  Virgil,  Ovid,  Cicero,  and  many  other  good 

•  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  from  England.  Thefe  were,  Boethius  de 
the  year  1471,  in  which  Caxton  began  to  ConJhlatiSne ;  both  Latin  and  Englifli,  for 
print,  down  to  the  year  154.0,  during  which  Caxton,  without  date.  The  Latin  Eso- 
period  the  Englifh  prefs  flourifhed  greatly  pi  an  Fables,  in  verfe,  for  Wynkyn  de 
under  the  conduft  of  many  induflrioas,  in-  Worde,  1503.  410.  [And  once  or  twice, 
genious,  and  even  learned  artifts,  only  the  afterwards.]  Terence,  with  the  Corn- 
very  few  following  clalhcs,  fome  of  which  ment  of  Badius  Afcenfius,  for  the  fame, 
hardly  deferve  that  name,  were  printed  in  1504.    410.     Virgil's  Bucowcs,    for 

jR  2                                                           th« 
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writers,  would  by  the  means  of  his  prefs  have  been  circu- 
lated in  the  Englifh  tongue,  fo  early  as  the  clofe  of  the 
fifteenth  century  \ 


the  fame,  1512.  410.  [Again,  1533.  4to.] 
Tully's  OpFieEs,  Latin  and  Englifh, 
the  tranflation  by  Whittington,  1533.  410. 
The  univerfity  of  Oxford,  during  this  pe- 
riod, produced  only  the  iirft  Book  of 
Tully's  Epistles,  at  the  charge  of 
cardinal  Wolfey,  without  date,  or  printer's 
name.     Cambridge  not  a  fxngle  claflic. 

No  Greek  book,  of  any  kind,  had  yet 
appeared  from  an  Englifh  prefs.  I  believe 
the  lirfl  Greek  charafters  ufed  in  any  work 
printed  in  England,  are  in  Linacer's  tran- 
llation  of  Galen  de  Temperament  is,  printed 
at  Cambridge  in  1521,  410,  A  few  Greek 
words,  and  abbreviatures,  are  here  and 
there  introduced.  The  printer  was  John 
Siberch,  a  German,  a  friend  of  Erafmus, 
who  ftyles  'himkli primus  utriusque  //»- 
gua  in  Anglia  imprejjor.  There  are  Greek 
charafters  in  fome  of  his  other  books  of 
this  date.  But  he  printed  no  entire  Greek 
book.  In  Linacer's  treatife  De  emendata 
^truBura  Latini  fermonis,  printed  by  Pin- 
fon  in  1524,  many  Greek  charafters  are 
intermixed.  In  the  fixth  book  are  feven 
Greek  Hnes  together.  But  the  printer 
apologifes  for  his  imperfeftions  and  un- 
fkillfulnefs  in  the  Greek  types;  which,  he 
fays,  were  but  recently  caft,  and  not  in  a 
fufhcient  quantity  for  fuch  a  work.  The 
pafTage  is  curious.  *'  ^quo  animo  feras 
*'  fiquae  literae,  in  exemplis  Hellenifmi, 
■**  vel  tonis  vel  fpiritibus  careant.  His 
*"■  enim  non  fatis  inftruBus  erat  typogra- 
**  phus,  videlicet  recens  ab  eo  fujis  cha- 
*'  rafteribus  Grsecis,  nee  par  at  a  ei  ccpia 
""  jqua  ad  hoc  agendum  opus  ell."    About 


the  fame  period  of  the  Englifh  prefs,  the 
fame  embarrafTments  appear  to  have  hap- 
pened with  regard  to  Hebrew  types ;  which 
yet  were  more  likely,  as  that  language  was 
fo  much  lefs  known.  In  the  year  1524, 
doftor  Robert  Wakefield,  chaplain  to 
Henry  the  eighth,  publifhed  his  Oratio  de 
laudibus  et  utilitate  trium  linguarum  Ara- 
bics, Chaldaices,  et  Hebraic  a,  &c.  4to. 
The  printer  was  Wynkyn  de  Worde  ;  and 
the  author  complains,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  omit  his  whole  third  part,  becaufe  the 
printer  had  no  Hebrew  types.  Some  few 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  charafters,  however, 
are  introduced  ;  but  extremely  rude,  and 
evidently  cut  in  wood.  They  are  the  firll 
of  the  fort  ufed  in  England.  This  learned 
orientalift  was  inflrumental  in  preferving, 
at  the  difTolution  of  monafteries,  the  He- 
brew manufcripts  of  Ramfey  abbey,  col- 
lefted  by  Holbech  one  of  the  monks,  to- 
gether with  Holbech's  Hebreiv  DiBionary^ 
Wood,  Hifl.  Ant.  Univ.  Oxon^  ii.  251. 
Leland.  Scriptor.  v.  Holbeccus. 

It  was  a  circumftance  favourable  at  leafl 
to  Englifh  literature,  owing  indeed  to  the 
general  illiteracy  of  the  times,  that  our 
firfl  printers  were  fo  little  employed  on 
books  written  in  the  learned  languages- 
Almofl  all  Caxton's  books  are  Englifh. 
The  multiplication  of  Englifh  copies  mul- 
tiplied Englifh  readers,  and  thefe  again 
produced  new  vernacular  writers.  The  ex- 
iflence  of  a  prefs  induced  many  perfons  to 
turn  authors,  who  were  only  qualified  to 
write  in  their  native  tongue. 
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H  E  firft  poet  that  occurs  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
the  fourth  is  John  Harding'.     He  was  of  northern 


*  To  the  preceding  reign  of  Henry  the 
iixth,  belongs  a  poem  written  by  James  the 
iirft,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  atrocioufly 
murthered  at  Perth  in  the  year  1436.  It- 
it  entitled  the  King's  Complaint,  is  al- 
legorical, and  in  the  feven-lined  ftanza. 
The  fubjedl  was  fuggefted  to  the  poet  by 
his  own  misfortunes,  and  the  mode  of  com- 
pofition  by  reading  Boethius.  At  the  clofe, 
he  mentions  Gower  and  Chaucer  as  feated 
on  the  Jhppys  of  rhetoryke.  Bibl.  Bodl. 
MSS.  Selden.  Archiv.  B.  24.  chart,  fol. 
[With  many  pieces  of  Chaucer.]  This 
unfortunate  monarch  was  educated  while  a 
prifoner  in  England,  at  the  command  of 
our  Henry  the  fourth,  and  the  poem  was 
written  during  his  captivity  there.  The 
Scotch  hiftorians  reprefent  him  as  a  prodigy 
of  erudition.  He  civilifed  the  Scotch  na- 
tion. Among  other  accomplifhments,  he 
was  an  admirable  mufician,  and  particularly 
ikilled  in  playing  on  the  harp.  See  Lefley, 
De  Ree.  Gest.  Scot.  lib.  vii.  p.  257. 
266.    267.   edit.    1675.    4to.      The   fame 


hiftorian 


lays. 


ita  orator  erat,  ut  ejus 
"  didione  nihil  fuerit  artificiofius  :  ita 
**  POET  A,  ut  carmina  non  tam  arte  ftrin- 
*'  xifie,  quam  natura  fponte  fudiile  vidcre- 
*•  tur.  Cui  rei  iidem  faciunt  carmina  di- 
**  verfi  generis,  quae  in  rhythm  am  Scotice 
•'  illigavit,  eo  artificio,  &c."  Ibid.  p.  267. 
See  alfo  Buchanan,  Rer,  Scot.  lib.  x.  p. 
186. — 196.  Opp.  torn.  i.  Edingb.  1715. 
Among  other  pieces,  which  I  have  never 
icen.  Bale  mentions  his  Cantilen^e 
5coTic-ffi,  andRHYTHMi  Latini.  Bale, 
paral.  poft.  Cent.  xiv.  56.  pag.  217.  It 
is  not  the  plan  of  this  work  to  comprehend 
and  examine  in  form  pieces  of  Scotch  poe- 
try, except  fuch  only  as  are  of  fmgular 
merit.  Otherwife,  our  royal  bard  would 
have  been  confidered  at  large,  and  at  his 
proper  period,  in  the  text.     I  will,  how- 


ever, add  here,  two  llanzas  of  the  po6m 
contained  in  the  Selden  manufcript^  which- 
feems  to  be  the  moft  diftinguifhcd  of  hi& 
compofuions,  and  was  never  printed. 

In  ver  that  full  of  vertue  Is  and  gude. 
When  nature  firft  begynneth  her  empryfe. 
That  quilham  was  be  cruell  froft  and  flude. 
And  Ihoures  fcharp,  oppreft  in  many  wyfe; 
And  Cynthius  gynneth  to  aryfe 
Heigh  in  the  eft  a  morow  foft  and  fwete 
Upwards  his  courfe  to  drive  in  Ariete  : 

Paflit  bot  mydday  foure  grees  evyn 

Off  lenth  and  brede,  his  angel  wingis  bright 

He  fpred  uppon  the  ground  down  fro  tha 

hevyn  ; 
That  for  gladnefs  and  confort  of  the  fight. 
And  with  the  tiklyng  of  his  hete  and  light 
The  tender  floures  opinyt  thanne  and  fprad 
And  in  thar  nature  thankit  him  for  glad. 

This  piece  is  not  fpeciiied  by  Bale^. 
Dempfter,  or  Mackenzie.  See  Bale,  ubi 
fupr.  Dempfter,  Scot.  Scriptor.  ix. 
714.  pag.  380.  edit.  1622.  Mackenzie^ 
vol.  i.  p.  318.  Edingb.  1708.  fol. 

John  Major  mentions  the  beginning  of 
fome  of  his  other  poems,  viz.  "  Yas 
"  fen,  &c."  And  "  At  Beltayn,  &c."' 
Both  thefe  poems  feem  to  be  written  on  his 
wife,  Joan  daughter  of  the  dutchefs  of  Cla- 
rence, with  whom  he  fell  in  love  while  a 
prifoner  in  England.  Major  mentions  be- 
fides,  a  libellus  artificicfus,  whether  verfe 
or  profe  I  know  not,  which  he  wrote  on 
this  lady  in  England,  before  his  marriage  ; 
and  which  Bale  entitles,  Super  Uxore  fit-- 
tur  a.  This  hiftorian,  who  flouriflied  about 
the  year  1520,  adds,  that  our  monarch's 
Cantilena  were  commonly  fung  by  the 
Scotch  as  the  moft  favorite  compofitionbt 
and  ihat  he  played  better  on   the  harp,. 
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extra6i:*ion,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  lord  Henry  Percy ": 
and,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  hazarded  his  fortunes  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  decifive  battle  of  Shrewfbury,  fought  againfl 
the  Scots  in  the  year  1403.  He  appears  to  have  been  inde- 
fatigable in  examining  original  records,  chiefly  with  a  defign 
of  afcertaining  the  fealty  due  from  the  Scottifh  kings  to 
the  crown  of  England  :  and  he  carried  many  inftruments 
from  Scotland,  for  the  elucidation  of  this  important  enquiry, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  which  he  delivered  at  different 
times  to  the  fifth  and  fixth  Henry,  and  to  Edward  the 
fourth  '^.  Thefe  invefligations  feem  to  have  fixed  his  mind 
on  the  ftudy  of  our  national  antiquities  and  hiftory.  At 
length  he  cloathed  his  refearches  in  rhyme,  which  he  dedi« 
Gated  under  that  form  to  king  Edward  the  fourth,  and  with 
the  title  of  The  Chronicle  of  E?igland  unto  the  r  eigne  of  king  Edward 
the  fourth  in  verfe  *.  The  copy  probably  prefented  to  the 
king,  although  it  exhibits  at  the  end  the  arms  of  Henry 
Percy  earl  of  Northumberland,  moft  elegantly  tranfcribed  on 
vellum,  and  adorned  with  fuperb  illuminations,  is  preferved 


than  the  moft  fkillful  Irlfh  or  highland 
harper.  Major  does  not  enumerate  the 
poem  I  have  here  cited.  Major,  Gest. 
Scot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xiv.  fol.  135.  edit. 
1521.  4to.  Dodlor  Percy  has  one  of 
James's  CANTiLENiE,  in  which  there  is 
much  merit. 

"  One  William  Peeris,  a  prieft,  and  fe- 
cretary  to  the  fifth  earl  of  Northumberland, 
wrote  in  verfe,  William  Peerii^s  dijcente  of 
the  Lord  Percis.  Pr^  Prol.  "  Cronykills 
"  and  annuel  books  of  kyngs."  Brit.  Muf. 
MSS.  Reg.  18  D.  9.  Then  immediately 
follows  (10  )  in  the  fame  manufcript,  per- 
haps written  by  the  fame  author,  a  collec- 
tion of  metrical  proverbs  painted  in  feveral 
chambers  of  Lekingfield  and  Wrefille,  an- 
tient  feats  of  the  Percy  family. 

*  Henry  the  fixth  granted  immunities  to 
Harding  in  feveral  patents  for  procuring 
the  Scottilh  evidences.  The  earlieft  is  dated 
an.  reg,  iviii.  [J440.]     There  is  a  me- 


morandum in  the  exchequer,  that,  in  145S, 
John  Harding  of  Kyme  delivered  to  John 
Talbot,  treafurer  of  England,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  five  Scottifh  letters 
patent,  acknowledging  various  homagts  of 
the  kings  and  nobility  of  Scotland.  They 
are  enclofed  in  a  wooden  box  in  the  ex- 
chequer, kept  in  a  large  chelt,  under  the 
mark,  Scotia.  Harding.  So  fays  A fh- 
mole  [MSS.  Aihmol.  860.  p.  1R6.]  from  a 
regiller  in  the  exchequer  called  the  Yel- 
low-book. 

"  Printed,  at  London,  1543.  4to.  by 
Grafton,  who  has  prefixed  a  dedication  of 
three  leaves  in  verfe  to  Thomas  duke  of 
Norfolk.  A  continuation  in  profe  from 
Edward  the  fourth  to  Henry  the  eighth  is 
added,  probably  by  Grafton.  But  fee 
Grafton's  Preface  to  his  Abridgement 
OF  THE  Chronicle  of  England,  edit, 
1570. 
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among  Sclden's  manufcripts  in  the  Bodleian  library  ^.  Our 
author  is  concife  and  compendious  in  his  narrative  of  events 
from  Brutus  to  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  fourtli  :  he  is 
much  more  minute  and  difFufe  in  relating  thofe  affairs  of 
which,  for  more  than  tlie  fpace  of  fixty  years,  he  was  a 
living  witnefs,  and  which  occurred  from  that  period  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  fourth.  The  poem  feems  to  have  been 
completed  about  the  year  1470.  In  his  final  chapter  he  ex- 
horts the  king,  to  recall  his  rival  king  Henry  the  fixth,  and 
to  reilore  the  partifans  of  that  unhappy  prince. 

This  work  is  almoft  beneath  criticifm,  and  fit  only  for  the 
attention  of  an  antiquary.  Harding  may  be  pronounced  to 
be  the  moft  impotent  of  our  metrical  hiflorians,  efpecially 
when  we  recolle6l  the  great  improvements  which  Englifh 
poetry  had  now  received.  I  will  not  even  except  Robert  of 
Gloucefter,  who  lived  in  the  infancy  of  tafle  and  verifica- 
tion. The  chronicle  of  this  authentic  and  laborious  annalifl 
has  hardly  thofe  more  modeil  graces,  which  could  properly 
recommend  and  adorn  a  detail  of  the  Britifli  flory  in  profe. 
He  has  left  Ibme  pieces  in  profe  :  and  Winflanly  fays,  "  as 
*'  his  profe  was  very  ufefull,  fo  was  his  poetry  as  much  de- 
"  lightfull."  I  am  of  opinion,  that  both  his  profe  and  poetry 
are  equally  ufeful  and  delightful.  What  can  be  more 
frigid  and  unanimated  than  thefe  lines  ? 

Kyng  Arthur  then  in  Avalon  fo  dyed, 
Where  he  was  buryed  in  a  chapel  fayre, 
Whiche  nowe  is  made,  and  fully  edifyed, 
The  mynfter  church,  this  day  of  great  repayrc 
Of  Glaflenbury,  where  nowe  he  hath  his  layre ; 
But  then  it  was  called  the  blacke  chapell 
Of  our  lady,  as  chronicles  can  tell. 

y  MSS.  Archiv.  Seld.  B.  26.  It  is  richly  titled,  The  Chronicle  of  John  Ha  no- 
bound  and  ftudded.     At   the  end  is  a  cu-  ing  in  metre  from  the  beginning  of  England 
rious  map  of  Scotland ;  together  with  many  unto  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fourth.   MSS. 
profe  pieces  by  Harding  of  the  hiflorical  Aflimol.  Oxon.  34.  membran. 
kind.    The  Alhmolean  manufcript  is  en-  W^llCrC 
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Where  Geryn  earle  of  Chartres  then  abode 
Befyde  his  tombe,  for  whole  devocion. 
Whither  Lancelot  de  Lake  came,  as  he  rode 
Upon  the  chafe,  with  trompet  and  claryon ; 
And  Geryn  told  hym,  ther  all  up  and  downe 
How  Arthur  was  there  layd  in  fepulture 
For  which  with  hym  to  abyde  he  hyght  ful  fure ". 

Fuller  affirms  our  author  to  have  "  drunk  as  deep  a 
"  draught  of  Helicon  as  any  of  his  age."  An  afTertion  partly 
true :  it  is  certain,  however,  that  the  didlion  and  imagery 
of  our  poetic  compofition  would  have  remained  in  juft  the 
fame  ftate  had  Harding  never  wrote. 

In  this  reign,  the  firft  mention  of  the  king's  poet,  under 
the  appellation  of  Laureate,  occurs.  John  Kay  was  ap- 
pointed poet  laureate  to  Edward  the  fourth.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary, that  he  fhould  have  left  no  pieces  of  poetry  to  prove 
his  pretenfions  in  fome  degree  to  this  office,  with  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  invefted  by  the  king,  at  his  return  from 
Italy.  The  only  compofition  he  has  tranfmitted  to  poflerity 
is  a  profe  Englifh  tranflation  of  a  Latin  hiftory  of  the  Siege 
of  Rhodes ' :  in  the  dedication  addrefled  to  king  Edward, 
or  rather  in  the  title,  he  ftyles  himfclf  hys  humble  poete  lau^ 
reate.  Although  this  our  laureate  furnifhes  us  with  no  ma- 
terials as  a  poet,  yet  his  office,  which  here  occurs  for  the 
firft  time  under  this  denomination,  mull  not  pafs  unnoticed 


*  Ch.  Ixxxiv,   fol.  IxxvII.  edit.  Graft. 

^543- 
'  MSS,  Cotton.  Brit.  Muf.  Vitell.  D. 

"xii.   lo.     It  was  printed  at  London,  1506. 

This   impreflion  was   in  Henry  Worfley's 

library,  Cat.  MSS.  Angl.   etc.  torn.  ii.  p. 

212.  N.   6873.   25.     I   know  nothing  of 

the  Latin  ;  except  that  GulielmusCaorfinus, 

vice-chancellor  for  forty  years  of  the  knights 

of  Malta,    wrote  an  Obsidio   Rhodi^ 

Urbis,  when  it  was  in  vain  attempted  to 

be  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1480.  Separately 


printed  without  date  or  place  in  quarto. 
It  was  alfo  printed  in  German,  Argentorat. 
1513.  The  works  of  this  Gulielmus, 
which  are  numerous,  were  printed  together, 
at  Ulm,  1496.  fol.  with  rude  wooden 
prints.  See  an  exadl  account  of  this  writer, 
Diar.  Eruditor.  Ital.  torn.  xxi.  p.  412. 
One  John  Caius  a  poet  of  Cambridge  is 
mentioned  in  fir  T.  More's  Works,  p. 
204.  And  in  Parker's  Def.  of  Pr,  Marr, 
againji  Martin,  p.  99. 

in 
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in  the  annals  of  Engliih  poetry,  and  will  produce  a  fliort 
digreflion. 

Great  confufion  has  entered  into  this  fubje6l,  on  account 
of  the  degrees  in  grammar,  which  included  rhetoric  and  ver- 
flfication^  antiently  taken  in  our  univerfities,  particularly 
at  Oxford  :  on  which  occafion,  a  wreath  of  laurel  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  new  graduate,  who  was  afterwards  ufually 
ftyled  poeta  laur^atus  \  Thefe  fcholaftic  laureations,  however, 
feem  to  have  given  rife  to  the  appellation  in  queftion.  I 
will  give  fome  inftances  at  Oxford,  which  at  the  fame  time 
will  explain  the  nature  of  the  ftudies  for  which  our  acca- 
demical  philologifts  received  their  rewards.  About  the  year 
1470,  one  John  Watfon,  a  fludent  in  grammar,  obtained  a 
conceflion  to  be  graduated  and  laureated  in  that  fcience  5  on 
condition  that  he  compofed  one  hundred  Latin  verfes  in 
praife  of  the  univerfity,  and  a  Latin  comedy  ^  Another 
grammarian  was  diftinguifhed  with  the  fame  badge,  after 
having  ftipulated,  that,  at  the  next  public  Aft,  he  would  affix 
the  fame  number  of  hexameters  on  the  great  gates  of  faint 
Mary's  church,  that  they  might  be  feen  by  the  whole  uni- 
verfity. This  was  at  that  period  the  mofl  convenient  mode 
of  publication  ^     About  the  fame  time,  one  Maurice  Byr- 


''  In  the  antient  ftatutes  of  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  every  Regent  Mafter  in  Gram- 
mar is  prohibited  from  reading  in  his  fa- 
culty, unlefs  he  firft  pafs  an  examination  de 
MODO  VERSIFICANDI  et  JiSiandi,  iffc. 
MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  fol.  membran.  Arch.  A. 
91.  [nunc  2874.]  f.  55-  b.  This  fcho- 
laftic cultivation  of  the  art  of  Prosody 
gave  rife  to  many  Latin  fyftems  of  Metre 
about  this  period.  Among  others,  Thomas 
Langley,  a  monk  of  Hulm  in  Norfolk,  in 
the  year  1 4.30,  wrote,  in  two  books,  d  e  Va- 
RiETATE  Carminum.  Bibl,  Bodl.  MSS. 
Digb.  100.  One  John  Seguard,  a  Latin 
poet  and  rhetorician  of  Norwich,  about  the 
year  I4i4>  wrote  a  piece  of  this  kind  call- 
ed Metristenchiridion,  addreiled  to 

Vol.  II. 


Courtney  bilhop  of  Norwich,  treating  of 
the  nature  of  metre  in  general,  and  ef- 
pecially  of  the  common  metres  of  the  Hymns 
of  Boecius  and  Or  actus  [Horace.]  Oxon. 
MSS.  Coll.  Merton.  Q^iii.  \. 

*  When  any  of  thefe  graduated  gram- 
marians were  licenced  to  teach  boys,  they 
were  publicly  prefented  in  the  Convocation- 
houfe  with  a  rod  and  ferrel.  Regillr.  Univ. 
Oxon.  G.  fol.  72.  a. 

''  Regiilr.  Univ.  Oxon.  G.  fol.  143.  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
my  obligations  to  the  learned  Mr.  Svvin- 
ton,  keeper  of  the  Archives  at  Oxford,  for 
giving  me  frequent  and  free  accefs  to  th« 
Regillers  of  that  univerfitj. 

*■  Ibid  fol.  162. 

\  chenfaw^ 
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chenfaw,  a  fcholar  in  rhetoric,  fupplicated  to  be  admitted 
to  read  le6lures,  that  is,  to  take  a  degree,  in  that  faculty  j 
and  his   petition   was   granted,    with  a  provifion,    that  he 
iliould  write  one  hundred  verfes  on  the  glory  of  the  univer- 
fity,  and  not  fufFer  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  and  the  Elegies  of 
Pamphilus  '',  to  be  ftudied  in  his  auditory  ".     Not  long  after- 
wards, one  John  Bulman,  another  rhetorician,  having  com- 
plied with  the  terms  impofed,  of  explaining  the  firft  book 
of  Tully's  Offices,  and  Hkewife  the  firfl  of  his  Epistles, 
without  any  pecuniary  emolument,   was  graduated  in  rhe- 
toric J  and  a  crown  of  laurel  was  publicly  placed  on  his  head 
by  the  hands  of  the  chancellour  of  the  viniverfity  \     About 
the  year  1489',  Skeiton  was  laureated  at  Oxford,  and  in  the 
year  1493,  was  permitted  to  wear  his  laurel  at  Cambridge^. 
Robert  Whittington  affords  the  laft  inftance  of  a  rhetorical 
degree  at  Oxford.     He  was  a  fecular  prieft,  and  eminent  for 
his  various  treatifes  in  grammar,  and  for  his  facility  in  Latin 
poeti7 :  having  exercifed  his  art  many  years,  and  fubmitting 
to  the  cuftomary  demand   of  an  hundred  verfes,    he   was 
honoured  with  the  laurel  in  the  year  15 12'.     This  title  is 


^  Ovid's  fuppofititious  pieces,  and  other 
verfes  of  the  lower  age,  were  printed  to- 
gether by  Goldaftus,  Francof.  1610.  8vo. 
Among  thefe  is,  "  Pamphili  Mauriliani 
'*  PamphiIus,  five  de  Arte  Amandi, 
"  Elegiae  Ixiii."  This  is  from  the  fame 
fchoorwith  Ovid  de  Vetula,  and  by 
fome  thought  to  be  forged  by  the  fame 
author. 

«  Regiftr.  Univ.  Oxon.  G.  fol.  134.  a. 
*"  Regillr.  ut  fupr.  G.  fol.  1  24.  b. 
'  Caxton,  in  the  preface  to  his  Englifh 
En  BY  DOS,  Mentions  •'  mayiler  John  Skel- 
"  ton,  late  created  poete  laureate  in  the 
**  univerfite  of  Oxenford,  &c."  This 
work  was  printed  in  1490.  Churchyard 
mentions  Skelton's  accademical  laureation, 
in  his  poem  prefixed  to  Skelton's  works, 
Lend    1568.  8vo. 

Nay  Skeiton  wore  the  laurel  ivreathj 
And/<7/?  in/choUs  ye  knoe. 


And  again, 

'rhat  "-Viir  the  garland  wreath 
Oi  laurel  leaves  fo  late. 

•'Regillr.Univ.CantabrJg.  fubanno.  Con* 
♦'  ceditur  Johanni  Skeiton  poet;E  in  partibus 
"  tranfmarinis  atquc  Oxonii  laurea  ornato, 
"  ut  apud  nos  eadem  decoraretur."  And 
afterwards,  Ann.  1504,  5.  "  Conceditur 
**  Johanni  Skeiton  poete  laureato  quod 
"  poffit  conftare  eodem  gradu  hie  quo 
♦'  lletit  Oxonii,  et  quod  pofiit  uti  habitu 
"  fibi  concefib  a  principe."  The  latter 
claufc,  I  believe,  relates  to  fome  diftindion 
of  habit,  perhaps  of  fur  or  velvet,  granted 
him  by  the  king.  Skeiton  is  faid  to  have 
been  poet  laureate  to  Henry  the  eighth. 
He  alfo  ftyles  himfelf  Orator  regiits,  p.  i . 
6.  109.  107.  284.  285.  287.  Works, 
1736. 

'  Regillr.  Univ.  Oxon.  ut  fupr.  G.  173. 
b.  187.  b. 

prefixed 
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prefixed  to  one  of  his  grammatical  fyflems.  "  Roberti 
*'  Whittintoni,  Lichfeldicnfs^  G-rammatices  Magiftrl^  Pro- 
"  TOVATis  Anglicey- i?}  forcfitiffima  Oxo?iienfi  Achademia  Lau- 

"  REATI,  DE  OCTO  PaRTIBUS  OrATIONIS"."  In  llis  PANE- 
GYRIC to  cardinal  Wolfey,  he  mentions  his  laurel, 

Sufcipe  LAURicoMi  munufcula  parva  Roberti". 

With  regard  to  the  Poet  laureate  of  the  kings  of  England, 
an  officer  of  the  court  remaining  under  that  title  to  this  day, 
he  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  that  is  ftyled  the  King's  Ver- 
sifier, and  to  whom  one  hundred  fliillings  were  paid  as  his 
annual  ftipend,  in  the  year  1251  °.  But  when  or  how  that 
title  commenced,  and  whether  this  officer  was  ever  folemnly 
crowned  with  laurel  at  his  firft  inveftiture,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  determine,  after  the  fearches  of  the  learned  Selden 
on  this  queflion  have  proved  unfuccefsful.  It  feems  moft 
-probable,  that  the  barbarous  and  inglorious  name  of  Ver- 
sifier gradually  gave  way  to  an  appellation  of  more  ele- 
gance and  dignity :  or  rather,  that  at  length,  thofe  only 
were  in  general  invited  to  this  appointment,  who  had  re- 
ceived accademical  fan61ion,  and  had  merited  a  crown  of 
laurel  in  the  univerfities  for  their  abilities  in  Latin  compo- 
sition, particularly  Latin  verification.  Thus  the  kiiigs 
Laureate  was  nothing  more  than  "  a  graduated  rhetorician 


^  Lond,  1513.     See  the  next  note.  diefled  to  Charles  Brandon   duke  of  Suf- 

"   In  his  ''  Opufculiim  Roberti  Whittin-  folk,  fir  Thomas   More,  and  to  Skelton, 

toni  in  fiorentiffima  Oxonienfi  achademia  under    the    title    Ad    hpidijjimum   pceiam 

"  laurcati."     Signat.  A.  iii.  Bl.  Let.   410.  Scheltonem   carmen,  &c.     Some  of  the 

Colophon,    "  Expliciunt    Roberti    Whit-  lines  are  in  a  very  claiTical  ft)  le,  and  much 

"  tintoni  Oxonii  protovatis  epigrammata,  in  the  manner  of  the  earlier  Latin  Italian 

*'   una    cum    quibufdam    panegyricis,    im-  poets.     At  the  end  of  thefe  latin  poems  is 

"  prefia  Londini  per   me  Wynandum   de  a  defence  of  the  author,  called  Aktily- 

**  Worde.     Anno  poll  virgineum   partum  con,  &c.     This  book  is  extremely  fcarce, 

^'    M.ccccc.  xix.  decimo  vcro  Kal.  Mr.ii."  and  not  mentioned  by  Wood,  Ames,  and 

The  Panegyrics  are,  on  Henry  tlie  eighth,  fome  other  colkdors       Thefe  pieces  are  in 

and    cardinal    Wolfey.       The    Epigrams,  manufcript,  Oxon.  MSS.  Eodl.  D.  3.  2?, 
which  jire   long  copies  of  verfe,   are  ad-  •<  iJee  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  47. 

S  2  "  employed 
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"  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  king."  That  he  originally 
wrote  in  Latin,  appears  from  the  antient  title  verJificator :  and 
may  be  moreover  collected  from  the  two  Latin  poems,  which 
Bafton  and  Gulielmus,  who  appear  to  have  rerpe6lively  a6led 
in  the  capacity  of  royal  poets  to  Richard  the  firil  and  Ed- 
ward the  fecond,  officially  compofed  on  Richard's  crufade, 
and  Edward's  fiege  of  Striveling  caftleP. 

Andrew  Bernard,  fucceflively  poet  laureate  of  Henry  the 
feventh  and  the  eighth,  affords  a  ftill  flronger  proof  that 
this  officer  was  a  Latin  fcholar.  He  was  a  native  of  Tho- 
loufe,  and  an  Anguftine  monk.  He  was  not  only  the  king's 
poet  laureate  ^  as  it  is  fuppofed,  but  his  hiftoriographer ', 
and  preceptor  in  grammar  to  prince  Arthur.  He  obtained 
many  ecclefiaftical  preferments  in  England  \  All  the  pieces 
now  to  be  found,  which  he  wrote  in  the  chara6ler  of  poet 
laureate,  are  in  Latin '.     Thefe  are,  an  Address  to  Henrj  the 


p  See  fupr.  vol.  I.  p.  232.  By  the  way, 
Bafton  is  called  by  Bale  "  laureatus  apud 
*'  Oxonienfes.'"  Cent.  iv.  cap.  92. 

'^  See  an  inftrument  pro  Poeta  lau- 
iEATO.  dat.  i486,  Rymer's  Foed.  torn, 
xii.  p.  317.  But,  by  the  way,  in  this  in- 
ftrument  there  is  no  fpecification  of  any 
thing  to  be  done  officially  by  Bernard.  The 
king  only  grants  to  Andrew  Bernard,  Poet^s 
laureatoy  which  we  may  coaiftrue  either  Th  e 
laureated  poet,  or  A  poet  laureate.,  a  falary 
of  ten  marcs,  till  he  can  obtain  fome  equi- 
Talent  appointment.  This,  however^  is 
only  a  precept  to  the  treafurer  and  cham- 
berlains to  dilburfe  the  falary,  and  refers 
to  letters  patent,  not  printed  by  Rymer. 
It  is  certain  that  Gower  and  Chaucer  were 
never  appointed  to  this  office,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  is  commonly  fuppofed.  Skelton,  in 
his  Crowne  of  Lawrell,  fees  Gower, 
Chaucer,  and  Lydgate  approach :  he  de- 
fcribes  their  whole  apparel  as  glittering 
with  the  richeft  precious  ftones,  and  theft 
immediately  adds, 

They  wanted  nothing  but  the  Laurel l. 

Afterwards,  however,   there  is  the  rubric 


Maijier  Chaucer  i.h\!%ZhT?.  poete  to  Skel- 
ton. Works,  p.  21.  22.  edit.  1736. 

"■  Apoftolo  Zeno  was  both  poet  and  hif- 
toriographer to  his  imperial  majefty.  So 
was  Dryden  to  James  the  fecond.  It  is 
obfervable  that  Petrarch  was  laureated  as 
poet  and  hiflorian. 

^  One  of  thefe,  the  mafterihip  of  faint 
Leonard's  hofpital  at  Bedford,  was  given 
him  by  bifhop  Smith,  one  of  the  founders 
ofBrafe-nofe  college,  Oxford,  in  the  year 
1498.  Regiftr.  Smith,  epifc.  Lincoln, 
fob.  ann. 

■  Some  of  Skelton's  Latin  poems  feem  to  be 
written  in  the  character  of  the  Royal  laureate, 
particularly  one,  entitled  "  Haec  Laureatus 
"  Skeltonus,  orator  reginaj,  fuper  trium- 
*<  phali,&c.  It  is  fubfcribed  "  Per  Skelto- 
"  nida  Laureatum,  oratorem  regium.'* 
Works,  p.  I  ID.  edit,  ut  fupr.  Hardly  any 
of  his  Englifh  pieces,  which  are  numerous^ 
appear  to  belong  to  that  character.  With 
regard  to  the  Orator  Regius,  I  find 
one  John  Mallard  in  that  office  to  Henry 
the  eighth,  and  his  epiftolary  fecretary. 
He  has  left  a  Latin  elegiac  paraphrafe  on 
the  lordh  prayer^  MSS.  Bibl.  Reg.  7  D. 
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eighth  for  the  moft  aufpicious  beginning  of  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  with  an  Epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Francis  the 
Dauphin  of  France  with  the  kings  daughter  \  A  New  Year's- 
GiFT  for  the  year  1515  '.  And  verfes  wifhing  profperity  to 
his  majefty's  thirteenth  year""*  He  has  left  fome  Latin 
hymns '' :  and  many  of  his  Latin  profe  pieces^  which  he 
wrote  in  the  quaUty  of  hiftoriographer  to  both  monarchs, 
are  remaining '. 

I  am  of  opinion^  that  it  was  not  cuftomary  for  the  royal 
laureate  to  write  in  Englifh,  till  the  reformation  of  religion 
had  begun  to  diminifh  the  veneration  for  the  Latin  language : 
or  rather,  till  the  love  of  novelty,  and  a  better  fenfe  of  things, 
had  baniflied  the  narrow  pedantries  of  monaftic  erudition, 
and  taught  us  to  cultivate  our  native  tongue.  In  the  mean 
time  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  another  change  might  at  lead 
be  fufFered  to  take  place  in  the  execution  of  this  inflitution, 
which  is  confefTedly  Gothic,  and  unaccommodated  to  modern 
manners.  I  mean,  that  the  more  than  annual  return  of 
a  compofition  on  a  trite  argument  would  be  no  longer  re- 
quired. I  am  confcious  I  fay  this  at  a  time,  when  the  beft 
of  kings  affords  the  moft  juft  and  copious  theme  for  pane- 
gyric :  but  I  fpeak  it  at  a  time,  when  the  department  is 
honourably  filled  by  a  poet  of  tafte  and  genius,  which 
are  idly  wafted  on  the  moft  fplendid  fubje6ls,  when  impofed 
by  conftraint,  and  perpetually  repeated. 

To  what  is  here  incidentally  coUefted  on  an  article  more 


xiii.  Dedicated  to  that  king.  Le  premier 
ll'ure  de  la  cofmographiey  in  verfe,  ibid.  20 
B.  xii.  And  a  P falter,  beautifully  written 
by  himfelf,  for  the  uie  of  the  king.  In 
the  margin,  are  Ihort  notes  in  the  hand- 
writing, and  two  exquifite  miniatures,  of 
Henry  the  eighth.     Ibid.  2  A.  xvi. 

"  MS.  olim  penes  Thorn.  Martin  de  Pal- 
gtave. 

^'  MSS.  ColL  Nov.  Oxon.  287. 

"  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Reg.  12  A.  x.  The 
copy  prefented.     In  paper.    There  is  a 


wretched  falfc  quantity  in  the  firft  line. 

Indue,  honor,    cultus,  et  adole  munera- 
flammis. 

y  And  a  Latin  life  of  faint  Andrew.- 
MSS.  Cotton.  DoMiTiAN.  A.  xviii.  15. 

^  A  chronicle  of  the  life  and  atchieve- 
ments  of  Henry  the  feventh  to  the  taking 
of  Perkin  Warbeck,  MSS.  Cotton.  Do- 
MiTiAN.  A.  xviii.  15.  Other  hiftorical' 
commentaries  on  the  reign  of  that  king. 
Ibid.  Jul.  A.  4.  Jul.  A.  3- 

curious 
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curious  than  important,  I  add  an  obfervation,  which  fliews 
that  the  pra6lice  of  other  nations  in  this  refpe(5t  altogether 
correiponded  with  that  of  our  own.  When  we  read  of  the 
laureated  poets  of  Italy  and  Germany,  we  are  to  remember, 
that  they  moft  commonly  received  this  honour  from  the 
ftate,  or  fome  univerfity  j  feldom,  at  leaft  not  immediately, 
from  the  prince  :  and  if  we  find  any  of  thefe  profelTedly  em- 
ployed in  the  department  of  a  court-poet,  that  they  were 
not,  in  confequence  of  that  peculiar  fituation,  ftyled  poets 
laureate.  The  diftin6lion,  at  lead  in  general,  was  previoufly 
conferred  *. 

John  Scogan  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  co- 
temporary  of  Chaucer,  but  this  is  a  miftake\  He  was 
educated  at  Oriel  college  in  Oxford  :  and  being  an  excellent 
mimic,  and  of  great  pleafantry  in  converfation,  became  the 
favourite  buffoon  of  the  court  of  Edward  the  fourth,  in 
which  he  paiTed  the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  Bale  inaccu- 
rately calls  Scogan,  the  Joculator  of  Edward  the  fourth : 
by  which  word  he  feems  fimply  to  underftand  the  king's 
Joker,  for  he  certainly  could  not  mean  that  Scogan  was  his 
majefly's  Minstrel  \     Andrew  Borde,  a  mad  phyfician  and 


'  The  reader  who  requires  a  full  and 
particular  informadon  concerning  the  firll 
origin  of  the  laureation  of  poets,  and  the 
folemnities  with  which  this  ceremony  was 
performed  in  Italy  and  Germany,  is  re- 
ferred to  Selden's  Tit.  Hon.  Op.  tom. 
p.  457.  feq.  Vie  de  Petrarque,  tom. 
iii,  lYoffs,  iJc.  p.  J.  Not.  quat.  And  to  a 
memoir  of  M.  1'  Abbe  du  Refnel,  Mem. 
Lit,  X.  507.  4to.  1  will  only  add,  the 
form  of  tlic  creation  of  thrt;e  poets  laureate 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Straf- 
burgh,  in  the  year  1621.  "  I  create  you, 
"  being  plt;ced  in  a  chair  of  ftate,  crowned 
**  with  laurel  ar.d  ivy,  and  wearing  a  ring 
•*  of  gold,  and  the  fame  do  pronounce  and 
"  conllitutc.  Poets  Laureate,  in  the 
"  name  of  the  holy  Trinity,  the  father, 
"  fon,  and  holy  gholl.  Amen." 

^  See  Holllnih.  Chron.  iii.  f.  710.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  poem  addrefled  by 


Chaucer  to  Scogan,  was  really  written  hy 
the  former,  MSS.  Fairfax,  xvi. 

'^  Script,  xi.  70.  By  the  way,  the  Ser- 
jeant of  the  King's  Minftrels  occurs 
under  this  reign  :  and  in  a  manner,  which 
fiiews  the  confidential  charafter  of  this 
officer,  and  his  facility  of  acccfs  to  the  king 
at  all  hours  and  on  all  occafions,  "  And 
"  as  he  [k.  Edw.  iv.]  was  in  the  north 
"  contray  in  the  moneth  of  Septembrc,  as 
"  he  laye  in  his  bedde,  one  namid  Alcx- 
'•  ander  CarliHe,  that  was  fnriauut  of  the 
"  mynjhal'is,  cam  to  him  in  grcte  halte, 
"  and  bade  hym  aryfe,  for  he  hadde  cne- 
"  mys  cunimyng,  ^c."  A  Remark- 
able Fragment,  etc.  [an.  ix.  Edw.  iv.] 
ad  calc.  Sportti  Chron.  edit,  llearne. 
Oxon.  1729.  8vo.  Compare  Percy's  Ess. 
Minstr..  p,  56.  Anftis,  Oru.  Gart,- 
".  303- 

a  dull 
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a  dull  poet  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  publiihed  his 
Jests,  under  the  title  of  Scogin's  Jests  ^  which  are  with- 
out humour  or  invention  3  and  give  us  no  very  favourable  . 
idea  of  the  delicacy  of  the  king  and  courtiers,  who  could  be 
exhilarated  by  the  merriments  of  fuch  a  writer.     A  Moral 
Balade,  printed  in  Chaucer's  works,  addrefled  to  the  dukes 
of  Clarence,  Bedford,  and  Gloucefler,  and  fent  from  a  tavern 
in  the  Vintry  at  London,  is  attributed  to  Scogan'.     But  our 
jocular  bard  evidently  miftakes  his  talents  when  he  attempts 
to  give  advice.     This  piece  is   the  duUeft  fermon  that  ever 
was  written  in  the  odlave  flanza.     Bale  mentions  his  Co- 
medies ^  which  certainly  mean  nothing  dramatic,  and  are 
perhaps  only  his  Jests  above-mentioned.     He  feems  to  have 
flouriihed  about  the  year  1480. 

Two  didactic  poets  on  chemiflry  appeared  in  this  reign, 
John  Norton  and  George  Ripley.  Norton  was  a  native  of 
Briflol  ^,  and  the  moft  fkillful  alchemift  of  his  age ''.  His 
poem  is  called  the  Ordinal,  or  a  manual  of  the  chemical 
art*.  It  was  prefented  to  Nevil  archbifhop  of  York,  who 
was  a  great  patron  of  the  hermetic  philofophers  ^  j  which 
were  lately  grown  fo  numerous  in  England,  as  to  occafion 


''  It  is  from  tliefe  pieces  we  learn  that  he 
was  of  Oriel  college  :  for  he  fpeaks  of  re- 
tiring, with  that  fociety,  to  the  hofpital  of 
faint  Bartholomew,  while  the  plague  was 
at  Oxford.  Thefe  Jests  arc  fixty  in  num- 
ber. Pr.  Pref.  "  There  is  nothing  be- 
*'  fides."  Pr.  "  On  a  time  in  Lent." 
They  were  reprinted  about  the  relloration. 
4to. 

"  It  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  it  be- 
longs to  Scogan  ;  as  it  mufl  have  been 
written  before  the  year  1447,  and  the  wri- 
ter complains  of  the  approach  of  old  age. 
col.  i.  V.  10.  It  was  firft  printed,  under 
Scogan's  name,  by  Caxton,  in  the  Col- 
lection OF  CHAucER'sand  Lydgate's 
Poems.  The  little  piece,  printed  as 
Chaucer's,  [Urr.  ed.  p.  548.]  called  Flee 
FJioM  thePresse,  is  exprefsly  given  .to 


Scogan,  and  called  Proverbium  Joan- 
Nis  Skogan,  MSS.  C.  C.  C.  Oxon.  203. 

^  xi.  70. 

s  He  fpeaks  of  the  wife  of  William 
Canning,  who  will  occur  again  below, 
five  times  mayor  of  Briftol,  and  the  founder 
of  faint  Mary  of  RadclifFe  church  there.. 
Ordinal,  p.  34. 

^  Printed  by  Afhmole,  in  his  Thea- 
TRUM  Chemicum  Lond.  1652.  8vo. 
p.  6.  It  was  finiflied  A.  D.  1477.  Or  din. 
p.  106.  It  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by 
Michael  Maier,  M.D.  Francof.  1618.  4to. 
Norton  wrote  other  chemical  pieces. 

^  See  Or  din.  p.  9.  10.  Norton  de- 
clares, that  he  learned  his  art  in  forty  days, 
at  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Ibid.  p. 
33.88. 

^  Aflimole,  ubi  fupr.  p.  455.  No/ej. 


an 
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an  a6l  of  parliament  againft  the  tranfmutation  of  metals. 
Norton's  reafon  for  treating  his  fubje6l  in  Englifh  rhyme, 
was  to  circulate  the  principles  of  a  fcience  of  the  moft  con- 
fummate  utility  among  the  unlearned '.  This  poem  is  totally 
void  of  every  poetical  elegance.  The  only  wonder  which 
it  relates,  belonging  to  an  art,  fo  fertile  in  flriking  inven- 
tions, and  contributing  to  enrich  the  ftore-houfe  of  Arabian 
romance  with  fo  many  magnificent  imageries,  is  that  of  an 
alchemift,  who  projected  a  bridge  of  gold  over  the  river 
Thames  near  London,  crowned  with  pinnacles  of  gold,  which 
being  ftudded  with  carbuncles,  difFufed  a  blaze  of  light  in 
the  dark ".  I  will  add  a  few  lines  only,  as  a  fpecimen  of 
his  verfification. 

Wherefore  he  would  fet  up  in  higth 

That  bridge,  for  a  wonderfuU  fight, 

With  pinnacles  guilt,  fhininge  as  goulde, 

A  glorious  thing  for  men  to  behoulde. 

Then  he  remembered  of  the  newe, 

Howe  greater  fame  fhulde  him  purfewe. 

If  he  mought  make  that  bridge  fo  brighte. 

That  it  mought  fhine  alfoe  by  night : 

And  fo  continewe  and  not  breake, 

Then  all  the  londe  of  him  would  fpeake,  6cc  \ 

Norton's  heroes  in  the  occult  fcicnces  are  Bacon,  Albertusr 
Magnus,  and  Raymond  Lully,  to  whofe  fpecious  promifes 
of  fupplying  the  coinage  oi  England  with  inexhauftible 
mines  of  philofophical  gold,  king  Edward  the  third  became 
an  illuflrious  dupe  °. 

Xl^eorge  Ripley,  Norton's  cotemporary,  was  accomplifhed 


^  Pag.  io6»  Camden's  Rem.  p.  242.  edit.  1674-     By 

='  Pag.  26.  the  way,  Raymond  Lully  is  faid  to  have 

'  Pag.  26.  died  at  eighty  years  of  age,  in  the  year 

»  Aihinul.  ubi  fupr,  p.  443.  467.     And       13 15.     Whart.  App.  Cave,  cap.  p.  6. 

in 
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in  many  parts  of  erudition  ;  and  flill  maintains  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  learned  chemift  of  the  lower  ages.     He  was  a  canon 
regular  of  the   monaftery   of  Bridlington  in  Yorkfhire,    a 
great  traveller  ^  and  ftudied  both  in  France  and  Italy.     At 
his  return  from  abroad,  pope  Innocent  the  eighth  abfolved 
him  from  the  obfervance   of  the  rules  of  his  order,  that 
he  might  profecute  his  ftudies  with  more  convenience  and 
freedom.     But  his   convent  not  concurring  with  this  very 
liberal  indulgence,  he  turned  Carmelite  at  faint  Botolph's  in 
Lincolnfhire,  and  died  an  anachorite  in  that  fraternity  in 
the  year    1490''.     His  chemical    poems   are   nothing  more 
than  the  do6lrines   of  alchemy  cloathed  in  plain  language, 
and  a  very  rugged  verification.     The  capital  performance  is^ 
The  Compound  of  Alchemie,  written  in  the  year  1471  '. 
It   is    in  the  o6lave  metre,   and  dedicated  to  Edward    the 
fourth '.     Ripley  has  left  a  few  other  compolitions  on  his 
favourite  fcience,  printed  by  Afhmole,  who  was  an  enthu- 
fiafl  in  this   abufed  fpecies  of  philofophy  \     One  of  them, 


P  Aflimole  fays,  that  Ripley,  during  his 
long  ftay  at  Rhodes,  gave  the  knights  of 
Malta  100,000  1.  annually,  towards  main- 
taining the  war  againft  the  Turks.  Ubi 
fupr.  p.  458.  Afhmole  could  not  have 
made  this  incredible  affertion,  without  fup- 
pofing  a  circumftance  equally  incredible, 
that  Ripley  was  in  aftual  poileffion  of  the 
Philofopher's  Stone. 

"5  Alhmol.  p.  455.  feq.  Bale,  viii.  49. 
Pitf.  p.  677. 

"■  Aihmol.  Theatr.  Chem.  p.  193. 
It  was  firll  printed  in  1591.  4to.  Re- 
printed by  Aihmole,  Theatr.  Chem. 
■ut  fupr.  p.  107.  It  has  been  thrice  tran- 
slated into  Latin,  Afhm.  ut  fupr.  p.  465. 
See  Ibid.  p.  108.  no.  122.  Moft  of 
■Ripley's  Latin  works  were  printed  by  Lud. 
Combachius,  CaiTel.  1619.  12""°. 

'  He  mentions  the  abbey  church  at  Well- 
■minfter  as  unfinilhed.  Pag.  154.  ft.  27. 
P.  156.  and  ft.  34. 

'  Afnmole  conjeflureSj  that  an  Englifh 
.■chemical  piece  in  the  oftave  ftanza,  which 
he  has  printed,  called  IIermes's  Bird, 
no  unpoetical  fidlion,  was  tranllated  from 
Raymond   Lully,    by   Crcmer,    abbot   of 

'  Vol.  IL  T 


Weftminfter,  a  great  chemift :    and  adds, 
that  Cremer  brought  Lully  into  England, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Ed- 
ward  the    third,     about    the   year    1334. 
Afhmol.    ubi   fupr.    p.    213.   467.      The 
writer  of  Hermes's  Bird,  however,  ap- 
pears by  the  verfification  and  language,  to 
have  lived  at  leaft  an  hundred  years  after 
that  period.     He  informs  us,  that  he  made 
the  tranflation  "  owte  of  the   Frenfche." 
Ibid.  p.  214.     Aftimole  mentions  a  curious 
pifture   of  the   grand   Mysteries   of 
THE  Philosopher's  Stone,  which  abbot 
Cremer  ordered  to  be  painted  in  Weftmin- 
fter abbey,  upon  an  arch  where  the  waxen 
kings  and  queens  are  placed  :   but  that  it 
was  obliterated  with  a  plaifterer's  brufti  by 
the  puritans    in   Oliver's  time.      He    alio 
mentions  a  large    and    beautiful    window, 
behind  the  pulpit  in  the  neighbouring  church 
of  faint  Margaret,  painted  with  the  fain* 
fubjecl,  and  deftroycd  by  the  fame  ignorant 
zealots,  who  miftook  thefe  innocent  hiero- 
glyphics for  fome  flory  in  a  popifh  legend. 
Afhmol.  ibid.    211.    466.  467.     Compare 
Widmore's  Hlft.  Westminster-Abbet. 
p.  174.  feq.  edit,  ijji-  4to. 

the 
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the  Medulla,  written  in  1476,  is  dedicated  to  archbifliop 
Nevil ".  Thefe  pieces  have  no  other  merit,  than  that  of  ferv- 
ing  to  develope  the  hiftory  of  chemiftry  in  England.  They 
certainly  contributed  nothing  to  the  flate  of  our  poetry "". 


"  Afhm.  p.  389.     See  alfo  p.  374.  feq. 

""  It  will  be  fufficient  to  throw  ibme  of 
the  obfcurer  rhymers  of  this  period  into  the 
Notes.  Ofbern  Bokenham  wrote  or  tranf-^ 
lated  metrical  lives  of  the  faints,  about 
144.5.  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  14.  Notes.  Gil- 
bert Banefter  wrote  in  Englifh  verfe  the 
Miracle  of  faint  Thomas,  in  the  year  1467. 
CCCC.  MSS.  Q^viii.  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p. 
75.  Notes,  And  Lei.  Collectan.  torn. 
i.  (p.  ii.)  pag.  510.  edit.  1770.  Wydville 
earl  of  Rivers,  already  mentioned,  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh  diftichs,  The  morale 
Pro'uerbes  of  Cryftyne  of  Pyfe,  printed  by 
Caxton,  1477.  They  confift  of  two  Iheets 
in  folio.     This  is  a  couplet ; 

Little  vailleth  good  example  to  fee 
For  him  that  wole  not  the  contrarie  flee. 


This  nobleman's  only  original  piece  is  a  Balet 
of  four  ftanzas,  preferved  by  Roufe,  a  co- 
temporary  hiftorian,   Rofs.  Hift.  p.    213. 
edit.  Hearn.  apud  Leland.  Itin.  torn.  x. 
edit.  Oxon.  1745.     I  refer  alfo  the  Not- 
BROWNE    Mayde    to  this  period.       See 
Capel's  Prolusions,    p.   23.   feq.   editi 
1760.     And  Percy's  An c.  Ball.  vol.  ii. 
p.  26.  feq.  edit.  1767.     Of  the  fame  date 
is  perhaps  the  Delectable  Historie 
of  king  Ed~Mard  the  fourth  and  the  Tanner 
of  Tam^vorth,  l5fc.    iffc.     See  Percy,    vjbi 
fupr.  p.  81.     Hearne  affirms,  that  in  this, 
piece  there  are  fome  "  romantic  offer t ions  ; 
"  — otherwife  'tis  a  book  of  'value,  and 
"  more  authority  is  to  be  given  to  it  than 
*'  is    given   to   poetical    books    of   late 
**  Years."      Hearne's   Leiand,    ut  fupr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  103. 
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SECT.         VIII. 

BUT  a  want  of  genius  will  be  no  longer  imputed  ta 
this  period  of  our  poetical  hiftory,  if  the  poems  lately 
difcovered  at  Briftol,  and  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Thomas 
Rowlie,  a  fecular  prieft  of  that  place,  about  the  year  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy,  are  genuine. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  fome  circumftances 
which  incline  us  to  fufpedl  thefe  pieces  to  be  a  modern  forgery. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  there  is  fome  degree  of  plaufibility 
in  the  hiflory  of  their  difcovery,  as  they  pofTefs  confiderable 
merit,  and  are  held  to  be  the  real  productions  of  Rowlie  by 
many  refpedlable  critics  ^  it  is  my  duty  to  give  them  a  place 
in  this  feries  of  our  poetry,  if  it  was  for  no  other  reafon 
than  that  the  world  might  be  furnifhed  with  an  opportunity 
of  examining  their  authenticity.  By  exhibiting  therefore  the 
moll  fpecious  evidences,  which  I  have  been  able  to  colle6l,  ^■. 

concerning    the    manner    in  which  they   were   brought   to  ** 

light  %  and  by  producing  fuch  fpecimens,  as  in  another  re- 
fpe£l  cannot  be  deemed  unacceptable;  I  will  endeavour,  not 
only  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  public  on  a  fubjedl  that 
has  long  engaged  the  general  attention,  and  has  never  yet 
been  fairly  or  fully  ftated,  but  to  fupply  the  more  inquifitive 
reader  with  every  argument,  both  external  and  internal,  for 
determining  the  merits  of  this  interefling  controverfy.  I 
fliall  take  the  liberty  to  add  my  own  opinion,  on  a  point  at 
leaft  doubtful :  but  with  the  greatefl  deference  to  decifions  of 
much  higher  authority. 

About  the  year  1470,  William  Cannynge,  an  opulent  mer- 
chant and  an  alderman  of  Briflol,  afterwards  an  ecclefiallic, 

»  I  acknowledge  myfelf  greatly  indebt-       Bath,  for  facilitating  my  enquiries  on  this 
€d  to  the  ingenious  doftor  Harrington  of       fubjeft. 

T  2  and 
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and  dean  of  Weftbury  college,  ere<5led  the  magnificent  church 
of  Saint  Mary  of  RedcUfFe,  or  RadclifF,  near  Briftol  \  In 
a  muniment-room  over  the  northern  portico  of  the  church, 
the  founder  placed  an  iron  cheft,  fecured  by  fix  different 
locks "  J  which  feems  to  have  been  principally  intended  to 
receive  inflruments  relating  to  his  new  ftru6ture,  and  per- 
haps to  his  other  charities  %  inventories  of  veftments  and 
ornaments  *,  accompts  of  church-wardens,  and  other  paro- 
chial evidences.  He  is  faid  to  have  dire6led,  that  this  vene- 
rable cheft  fhould  be  annually  vifited  and  opened  by  the 
mayor  and  other  chief  magiftrates  of  Briflol,  attended  by 
the  vicar  and  church-wardens  of  the  parifli :  and  that  a 
feafl  fhould  be  celebrated  every  year,  on  the  day  of  vifita- 
tion.  But  this  order,  that  part  at  leafl  which  relates  to  the 
infpe6lion  of  the  chefl,  was  foon  negledled. 

In  the  year  1768,  when  the  prefent  new  bridge  at  Briflol 
was  finifhed  and  opened  for  pafTengers,  an  account  of  the 
ceremonies  obferved  on  occafion  of  opening  the  old  bridge, 
appeared  in  one  of  the  Briflol  Journals  j  taken,  as  it  was 
declared,  from  an  antient  raanufcript  ^  Curiofity  was  na- 
turally raifed  to  know  from  whence  it  came.  At  length, 
after  much  enquiry  concerning  the  perfon  who  fent  this 
fingular  memoir  to  the  news-paper,  it  was  difcovered  that  he 


'  He  is  faid  to  have  rebuilt  Weftbury 
college.  Dugd. Warwicksh.  p. 634,.  edit. 
1730.  And  Atkyns,  Glocestersh.  p. 
802.  On  his  monument  in  RadclifFe- 
church,  he  is  twice  reprefented,  both,  in  an 
alderman's  and  a  prieft's  habit.  He  was 
(ive  times  mayor  of  Briftol.  See  Godwin's 
ftiSH..  p.  446,  [But  fee  edit.  fol.  p.  467.] 

'^  It  is  faid  there  were  four  chefts :  but 
this  is  a  circumftance  of  no  confequence. 

*"  TheJe  will  be  mentioned  below. 

*  See  an  inventory  of  ornaments  given 
to  this  church  by  the  founder,  Jul.  4,  1470, 
formerly  kept  in  this  cheft,  and  printed  by 
Ml,  V/alpoIe,  Anecd.  Paint,  i.  p,  45. 


^  The  old  brido-e  was  built  about  the 
year  1248.  History  of  Bristol,  MS. 
Archiv.  Bodl.  C.  iii.    By  Abel  Wantner. 

Archdeacon  Furney,  in  the  year  1795, 
left  by  wiil  to  the  Bodleian  library,  large 
colleftions,  by  various  hands,  relating  to 
the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  tke  city, 
church,  and  county  of  Glouccfter,  which,- 
are  now  prelerved  there,  Archiv.  C.  ut 
fupr.  At  the  end  of  N.  iii.  is  the  manu- 
fcript  History  juft  mentioned,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  compiled  by  Abel  Wantner, 
of  MinchJn  -  Hampton  in  Glocefterfhire, 
who  publiflied  propofals  and  fpecimens  for 
a.  hiftory  of  that  county,  in  1683, 


was 
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was  a  youth  about  feventeen  years  old,  whole  name  was 
Chattertonj  and  whofe  father  had  been  fexton  of  RadchfFe 
church  for  many  years,  and  alfo  mafter  of  a  writing-fchool 
in  that  parifli,  of  which  the  church-wardens  were  truftees. 
The  father  however  was  now  dead  :  and  the  fon  was  at  firft 
unwilling  to  acknowledge,  from  whom,  or  by  what  means,  he 
had  procured  fo  valuable  an  original.  But  after  many  pro- 
mifes,  and  fome  threats,  he  confefTed  that  he  received  a 
manufcript  on  parchment  containing  the  narrative  above- 
mentioned,  together  with  many  other  manufcripts  on  parch- 
ment, from  his  father  j  who  had  found  them  in  an  iron 
cheil,  the  fame  that  I  have  mentioned,  placed  in  a  room 
fituated  over  the  northern  entrance  of  the  church. 

It  appears  that  the  father  became  pofTefled  of  thefe  manu- 
fcripts in  the  year  1748.  For  in  that  year,  he  was  permit- 
ted, by  the  church-wardens  of  Radcliife-church,  to  take 
from  this  cheft  feveral  written  pieces  of  parchment,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  illegible  and  ufelefs,  for  the  purpofe  of  conver- 
ting them  into  covers  for  the  writing-books  of  his  fcholars. 
It  is  impoflible  to  afcertain,  what,  or  how  many,  writings 
were  deftroyed,  in  confequcnce  of  this  abfurd  and  unwar- 
rantable indulgence.  Our  fchool-mafter,  however,  whofe 
accomplifhments  were  much  above  his  ilation,  and  who  was 
not  totally  deflitute  of  a  tafte  for  poetry,  found,  as  it  is 
faid,  in  this  immenfe  heap  of  obfolete  manufcripts,  many 
poems  written  by  Thomas  Rowlie  abovementioned,  pried 
of  Saint  John's  church  in  Briftol,  and  the  confeilbr  of  al- 
derman Cannynge,  which  he  carefully  preferved.  Thefe  at 
his  death,  of  courfe  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  fon. 

Of  the  extraordinary  talents  of  this  young  man  more 
will  be  faid  hereafter.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve  at  pre- 
fent,  that  he  faw  the  merit  and  value  of  thefe  poems,  which 
he  diligently  tranfcribed.  In  the  year  1770,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, carrying  with  him  thefe  tranfcripta,  and  many  01  iginals, 
in  hopes  of  turning  fo  ineftiniable  a  treafure  to  his  great 

advantage. 
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advantage.  But  from  thefe  flattering  expe6lations,  falling  into 
a  diflipated  courfe  of  life,  which  ill  fuited  with  his  narrow 
circumflances,  and  finding  that  a  writer  of  the  moft  diflin- 
giiifhed  tafte  and  judgment,  Mr.  Walpole,  had  pronounced 
the  poems  to  be  fufpicious,  in  a  fit  of  defpair,  arifing  from 
diflrefs  and  difappointment,  he  defiroyed  all  his  papers,  and 
poifoned  himfelf.  Some  of  the  poems  however,  both  tran- 
fcripts  and  originals,  he  had  previoufly  fold,  either  to  Mr. 
Catcott,  a  merchant  of  Briflol,  or  to  Mr.  Barrett,  an  emi- 
nent furgeon  of  the  fame  place,  and  an  ingenious  antiquary, 
with  whom  they  now  remain  ^  But  it  appears,  that  among 
thefe  there  were  but  very  few  of  parchment :  moft  of  the 
poems  which  they  purchafed  were  copies  in  his  own  hand. 
He  was  always  averfe  to  give  any  diftin6l  or  fatisfa6lory 
account  of  what  he  pofTeired :  but  from  time  to  time,  as 
his  neceffities  required,  he  produced  copies  of  his  originals, 
which  were  bought  by  thefe  gentlemen.  The  originals, 
one  or  two  only  excepted,  he  chofe  to  retain  in  his  own 
poiTeflion. 

The  chief  of  thefe  poems  are.  The  Tragedy  of  Ella, 
The  Execution  of  fir  Charles  Bawdwin,  Ode  to  Ella, 
The  Battle  of  Hastings,  The  Tournament,  one  or  two 
Dialogues,  and  a  Defcription  of  Cannynge's  Feast. 

The  Tragedy  of  Ella  has  fix  chara6lers  ;  one  of  which 
is  a  lady,  named  Birtha.  It  has  a  chorus  confifting  of 
minftrels,  whofe  fongs  are  often  introduced.  Ella  was  go- 
vernor of  the  caftle  of  Briftol,  and  a  puifTant  champion 
againft  the  Danes,  about  the  year  920.  The  ftory  feems 
to  be  the  poet's  invention.  The  tragedy  is  opened  with 
the  following  foliloquy. 

?  Mr.  Barrett,    to  whom   I  am   grently       mation  on  this  fubjc(fl,  is  now  engaged  in 
oliiged  ior  his  urircfer\ed  and  liberal  infbr-       vvridng  the  Anticvuiti  es  of  Bristol. 

CeL  MONDE 
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Celmonde  atte  Bryjlowe. 

Before  yonne  roddie  fonne  has  droove  hys  wayne 
Through  half  hys  joornie,  dyghte  yn  gites  of  gowlde, 
Mee,  haplefs  mee,  he  wylle  a  wretch  behowlde, 

Myfelfe,    and   alle  thatts   myne,    bounde  yn  Myfchaunche's 
chayne ! 
Ah  Byrtha,  whie  dydde  nature  frame  thee  fayre, 
Whie  art  thou  alle  that  poyntelle ''  canne  bewreene  ? 
Whie  art  thou  notte  as  coarfe  as  odhers  are  ? 
Botte  thenne    thie  foughle  ^   woulde    throwe  thie  vyfage 

flieene, 
Yatte  ^  fhemres  '  onne  thie  comlie  femlykeene "", 
Or  fcarlette  with  waylde  lynnen  clothe  ", 
Lyke  would  thie  fprite  °  [fliine]  upon  thie  vyfage : 
This  daie  brave  Ella  dothe  thyne  honde  and  harte 

Clayme  as  hys  owne  to  bee,  whyche  nee  ^  from  hys  mofle  parte. 
And  cann  I  lynne  to  fee  herre  with  anere  "^  ? 
Ytte  cannotte,  muft  notte,  naie  ytte  fhall  notte  bee  ! 
Thys  nyght  I'lle  putt  ftrong  poyfonne  yn  the  beere,, 
And  hymme,  herre,  and  myfelfe  attones '  wylle  flea. 
Alfyft,  me  helle,  lette  devylles  rounde  me  tende, 

To  ilea  myfelfe,  my  love,  and  eke  my  doughhtie  friende ! 

The  following  beautiful  defcriptions  of  Spring,  Autumf^ 
and  Morning,  are  fuppofed  to  be  fung  in  the  tragedy,  by 
the  chorus  of  minftrels. 

Spring. 

The  boddyng  flowrettes  bloflies  at  the  lyhte,. 

The  mees  be  fpringede '  with  the  yellowe  hue, 

Yn  daifeyed  mantells  ys  the  monntayne  dyghte. 

The  nefhe  '  younge  cowflepe  bendethe  wythe  the  dewe  j 

>  Pencil.  i  Soul.  ^  That.  "  Soul.  p  Ne-ver. 

^  Glimmers,  ""■  Seemlinefs.     Beauty.  i  Another.  '  Jt  once. 

"  Perhaps  we  fhould  read,  >=  The  meadows  are  fprinkled,  &c. 

Of  fcarlette  vailed  with  a  linnen  clothe.  *  Tender. 

The 
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The  trees  enleafede,  into  heaven  ftraught  *, 
Whanne  gentle  wyndes  doe  blowe,  to  wheftlynge  dynne  vs  '^ 
brought. 
The  evenynge  commes,  and  brynges  the  dewe  alonge. 
The  rodie  welkynne  fheeneth  toe  the  eyne, 
Arounde  the  aleftake  ^  mynflrelles  fynge  the  fonge, 
Yonge  ivie  rounde  the  doore-poft  doth  entwyne  j 
I  laie  mee  on  the  grafTe  :  yette  to  mie  wylle, 
Albeytte  alle  ys  fayre,  theere  lackethe  fommethynge  ftylle. 

Autumn. 

Whanne  Autumne,  blake,  and  fonne-brente  doe  appere, 
Wythe  hys  goulde  honde,  guylteynge  the  falleynge  lefe, 
Bryngeynge  oppe  Wynterre  to  folfylle  the  yere, 
Beereynge  uponne  hys  backe  the  riped  fliefe^ 
Whanne  alle  the  hylls  wythe  woddie  i€ede  is  whyte, 

Whanne  levynne  fyres,    ande  lemes,   do  mete  fromme  farr 
the  fyghte  : 
Whanne  the  fayre  apple,  rudde  as  even  Ikie, 
Doe  bende  the  tree  untoe  the  fru6lyle  grounde, 
Whanne  joicie  peres,  and  berryes  of  blacke  die, 
Doe  daunce  ynne  ayre,  and  calle  the  eyne  arounde : 
Thanne,  bee  the  even  fowle,  or  even  fayre, 

Meethynckes  mie  hartys  joie  ys  fteyned  withe  fomme  care. 

Morning. 

Bryghte  fonne  han  ynne  hys  roddie  robes  byn  dyghte. 
Fro  the  redde  eafte  hee  flytted  wythe  hys  trayne ; 
The  howers  drawe  awaie  the  geete  of  nyghte, 
Herre  fable  tapiilrie  was  rente  ynne  twayne : 

« 

■J  Stretching.     Striftchcd.  Word^s   Host,   v,  1835.    ^'"'*'  P-  '3'' 

i.  e.  Are.  i^nd  in  the  Ship  of  Fooles,  fol.  9.  a. 


^  A   fign-poft  before  an  alehoufe.  In       edit.  1570. 
Chaucer,  the  Hoste  fays, 

-T  i-      r  ;     /-  /,   r  ^v  the  ak-ftuh  knowc  we  the  alehoufe. 

Here  at  this  alehc/e-ftake,  ^^  ^-^^  ^^^^-^^  -^^^^  -^  ,.^^^^„  by  the  ftgnc. 


I  wol  both  drinke,  anxl  etin  of  a  cake. 


Th( 
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The  dauncynge  flreakes  bedeckedd  heavenne's  playne. 
And  onne  the  dewe  dydd  fmyle  wythe  fhemrynge  ^  eie, 
Lyche  gottes  "^  of  blodde  whyche  doe  blacke  armoure  ileync, 
Sheenynge  uponne  the  borne  whyche  flondethe  bye  ;— • 
The  fouldyerrs  ftoode  uponne  the  hyllis  fyde, 
Lyche  yonge  enlefed  trees  whych  ynne  a  forrefte  byde  V 

But  the  following  ode,  belonging  to  the   fame  tragedy^ 
has  much  more  of  the  choral  or  lyric  ftrain, 

I. 

O  !  fynge  unto  mie  roundelaie, 

O !  drop  the  bryny  tear  with  me, 

Daunce  ne  moe  atte  hallie  day, 

Lyke  a  running  river  bee.  ^ 

My  love  is  dedde. 

Gone  to  his  death  bedde, 

Al  under  the  willowe  tree. 

II. 

Blacke  his  cryne  *  as  the  wyntere  night, 
Whyte  his  rode'  as  fummer  fnowe, 
Rodde  his  face  as  morning  lyght. 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  below. 
My  love  is  dedde,  &c. 


y  Glimmering. 

*  Drops. 

*  There  is  a  defcription  of  morning  in 
another  part  of  the  tragedy. 

The  mornynge  gynes  alonge  the  eaft  to 

Iheene, 
Darkling  the  lyghte  does  on  the  waters  plaie ; 
The  feynte  rodde  beam  flowe  creepethe 

over  the  leene. 
To  chafe  the  morkynefie  of  nygKtc  awaie. 


Swift  fleis  the  hower  that  will  brynge  out§ 

the  daie, 
The  fofte  dewe  falleth  onne  the  greeyngc 

graffe ; 
The  fhepfter  mayden  dyghtynge  her  arraie, 
Scante  fees  her  vyfage  ynne  the  wavie  glaffe  c 
By  the  fulle  daylight  wee  fcalle  Ella  fee. 
Or  Bristowe's  walled  towne.     Damoy- 

felle  foUowe  mee. 


Hair. 


c  Neck. 


Vol.  IL 


U 


III.  Swetc 
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III. 

Swote  his  tounge  as  the  throflle's  note, 
Quycke  in  daunce  as  thought  can  be. 
Deft  his  tabor,  codgelle  ftote, 
Oh  !  he  Ues  by  the  willowe  tree. 
My  love  is  dedde,  &c. 

IV. 

Hark  !  the  raven  flaps  his  wynge. 
In  the  brier'd  delle  belowe ; 
Hark !  the  dethe  owl  loud  doth  fing 
To  the  night  mares  as  they  go. 
My  love  is  dedde,  &c. 

V. 

See  the  white  moon  fheenes  on  hie  ! 
Whyter  is  my  true  love's  flirowde, 
Whyter  than  the  morning  fkie, 
Whyter  than  the  evening  cloud. 
My  love  is  dedde,  &c. 

VI. 

Here  upon  my  true  love's  grave 
Shall  the  garen ''  fleurs  be  layde  : 
Ne  one  hallie  faynte  to  fave 
Al  the  celnefs  of  a  mayde. 
My  love  is  dedde,  &c» 

VII. 

With  my  hondes  I'll  dente "  the  brieres. 
Round  his  hallie  corfe  to  gre  '^5 
Ouphante^  faeries,  light  your  fyres. 
Here  my  bodie  ftill  fhall  bee. 
My  love  is  dedde,  &c. 

*  Bright.        *  Ifidm.    Bend  into  the  ground.        *"  Grow,         ?  Ouphan.    Elphin. 

VIII.  Come 
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VIII. 

Come  with  acorne-cup,  and  thornc, 
Drain  mie  harty's  blodde  awaie : 
Lyfe  and  all  its  goodes  I  fcorne, 
Daunce  by  night,  or  feaft  by  day. 
My  love  is  dedde,  &c. 

IX. 

Watere  wytches  crownde  with  reytes  \ 
Bere  me  to  your  lethale  tyde ; 
I  die — I  come->-My  true  love  waytes  ! 
Thos  the  damfelle  fpake,  and  dy'd. 

According  to  the  date  afligned  to  this  tragedy,  it  is  the 
firfl  drama  extant  in  our  language.  In  an  Epiftle  prefixed 
to  his  patron  Cannynge,  the  author  thus  cenfures  the  mys- 
teries, or  religious  interludes,  which  were  the  only  plays 
then  exifting. 

Plaies  made  from  hallie  '  tales  I  hold  unmete^ 
Let  fome  great  Jl or y  of  a  man  be  fonge  ; 
Whanne,  as  a  man,  we  Godde  and  Jefus  trete, 
Ynne  mie  poore  mynde  we  doe  the  godhead  wronge. 

The  Ode  to  Ella  is  faid  to  have  been  fent  by  Rowlie  in 
the  year  1468,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  poetical  abilities,  to  his 
intimate  friend  and  cotemporary  Lydgate,  who  had  chal- 
lenged him  to  write  verfes.  The  fubject  is  a  vi6lory  ob- 
tained by  Ella  over  the  Danes,  at  Watchett  near  Briitol ''.  \ 
will  give  this  piece  at  length. 

^  Reeds.  That  thou,  and  I  a  bowtynge  matche  mufte 

^  tloly.  have; 

^  With  this  addrefs  to  Lydgate  prefixed.       Lett  ytt  ne  breakynge  of  oulde  friendfhippe 

Well  thenne,  good  John,  fythe  ytt  mufte       ^,         ^^^'        v      n  u         t     . ,» 
needesfobe,  Thys  ys  the  onelie  allaboone  I  crave. 

U  2  Remember 
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ynne  dates  of  yore. 

Oh !  thou  (orr  whatt  remaynes  of  thee) 

Ealle  the  darlynge  of  futuritie ! 
Lette  thys  mie  fonge  bolde  as  thie  courage  bee, 

As  everlaftynge  to  pofteritie  ! 
Whanne  Dacya's  fonnes,  whafe  hayres  of  bloude  redde  hue, 
Lyche  kynge  cuppes  braftynge  wythe  the  mornynge  due, 

Arraung'd  ynn  dreare  arraie, 

Uppone  the  lethale  dale, 
Spredde  farr  and  wyde  onn  Watchett's  fhore  : 

Thenn  dyddft  thou  furyoufe  ftonde, 

And  bie  thie  brondeous  honde 
Beefprengedd  all  the  mees  with  gore. 

Drawne  bie  thyne  anlace  felle  ', 
Downe  to  the  depthe  of  helle, 
Thoufandes  of  Dacyanns  wente; 
Bryftowannes  menne  of  myghte, 
Ydar'd  the  bloudie  fyghte, 
And  aftedd  deedes  full  quente. 


Remember  Stowe,   the  Bryghtflowe  Car- 

malyte, 
"Who,  when  John  Clackynge,  one  of  myckle 

lore, 
Dydd  throwe  hys  gauntlette  penne  wythe 

hym  to  wryte. 
He  (hewde  fmalle  vvytte,  and  {hewde  his 

weaknefTe  more. 
Thys  ys  mie  'formance,  whiche  I  now  have 

wrytte. 
The  bell  performance  of  mie  lyttel  vvytte. 

Sionve  fhould  be  S/o/ie,  a  Carmelite  friar  of 
Briftol,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  a  fa- 
mous preacher.  Lydgate's  aiifwcr  on  re- 
ceiving the  ode,  which  certainly  cannot  be 
genuine,  is  beneath  tranfcription.  The 
writer,  freely  owning  his  inferiority,  de- 
clares,  that    Rowlie  rivals  Chaucer  ^nd 


Turgotus,  who  both  lived  in  Norman  tjmis. 
The  latter,  indeed,  may  in  fome  meafure 
be  faid  to  have  flouriflied  in  that  era,  for 
he  died  biihop  of  Saint  Andrews  in  1115. 
But  he  is  oddly  coupled  with  Chaucer  in 
another  refpeft,  for  he  wrote  only  fomc 
Latin  chronicles.  Befides,  Lydgate  muft 
have  been  fufficiently  acquainted  with  Chau- 
cer's age  ;  for  he  was  living,  and  a  young 
man,  when  Chaucer  died.  The  writer 
alfo  mentions  Stone,  the  Carmelite,  as 
living  with  Chaucer  and  Turgotus  :  where- 
as he  was  Lydgate's  cotemporary.  Thefe 
circumftances,  added  to  that  of  the  extreme 
and  affedted  meannefs  of  the  compofition, 
evidently  prove  this  little  piece  a  forgery. 


'  Sword. 


Oh! 
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bh  !  thou,  where'er  (thie  bones  att  refte) 

Thie  fpryte  to  haunt  delyghteth  befte, 
Whytherr  upponn  the  bloude-embrewedd  pleyne, 

Orr  whare  thou  kennft  fromme  farre 

The  dyfmalle  crie  of  warre, 
Orr  feefte  fomme  mountayne  made  of  corfe  of  fleyne : 

Orr  feefle  the  harnefsd  fteede, 

Yprauncynge  o'er  the  meede, 
And  neighe  to  bee  amonge  the  poyn6ledd  fpeeres  j 

Orr  ynn  blacke  armoure  ftaulke  arounde 

Embattell'd  Bryftowe,  once  thie  grounde. 
And  glowe  ardorous  onn  the  caftell  fleeres ; 

Orr  fierie  rounde  the  mynfter""  glare  : 
Lettc  Bryflowe  ftylle  bee  made  thie  care, 

Guarde  ytte  fromme  foemenne  and  confumynge  fyrC'j 
Lyche  Avone  ftreme  enfyrke  ytt  rounde  i 
Ne  lett  a  flame  enharme  the  grounde, 

'Tyll  ynne  one  flame  all  the  whole  worlde  expyres. 

The  Battle  of  Hastings  is  called  a  tranflatlon  from 
the  Saxon  :  and  contains  a  minute  defcription  of  the  perfons, 
arms,  and  chara6lers  of  many  of  the  chiefs,  who  fought  in 
that  important  a6lion.  In  this  poem,  Stonehenge  is  defcribed 
as  a  Druidical  temple. 

The  poem  called  the  Tournament,  is  dramatically  con- 
dueled,  among  others,  by  the  charadlers  of  a  herald, 
a  knight,  a  minfl:rel,  and  a  king,  who  are  introduced 
fpeaking. 

The  following  piece  is  a  defcription  of  an  alderman's 
feafl:  at  Brlfl:ol  5  or,  as  it  is  entitled,  Accounte  op  W, 
Cannynge's  Feast. 

«  The  monaltery.    Now  the  cathedral. 

Thorowe 
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Thorowe  the  hall  the  belle  han  founde, 
Byalccoyle  "  doe  the  grave  befeeme ; 
The  ealdermenne  doe  fytte  arounde. 
And  fnoffelle  °  opp  the  cheorte  fleeme. 
Lyke  affes  wylde  in  deferte  wafte 
Swotely  the  morneynge  doe  tafte, 
Syke  kene  thei  ate  :  the  mynftrells  plaie> 
The  dynne  of  angelles  doe  thei  kepe : 
Thei  ftylle  ^  :  the  gueftes  ha  ne  to  faie, 
But  nodde  ther  thankes,  and  falle  afleepe. 
Thos  echeone  dale  bee  I  to  deene  % 
GyfF'  Rowley,  Ifchamm,  or  Tybb  Gorges,  be  ne  feen. 

But  a  dialogue  between  two  ladies,  whofe  knights,  or 
hufbands,  ferved  in  the  wars  between  York  and  Lancafter, 
and  were  now  fighting  at  the  battle  of  Saint  Albans,  will 
be  more  interefting  to  many  readers.  This  battle  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fifth,  about  the  year  1471, 

El  IN  OUR    and   Juga. 

Anne  Ruddeborne  ^  bank  twa  pynynge  maydens  fate, 
Theire  teares  fafte  dryppeynge  to  the  waterre  cleere ; 
Echone  bementynge  '  for  her  abfente  mate. 
Who  atte  Seyndte  Albonns  (houke  the  morthynge '  fpeare. 
The  nottebrowne  Ellynor  to  Juga  fayre, 
Dydde  fpeke  acroole ",  with  languyflimente  of  eyne, 
Lyke  droppes  of  pearlie  dewe,  lemed "  the  quyvrynge  brine. 


"  Bellaccotle.  Aperfonagein  Chau-  *"  Rudborn,  in  Saxon,  red- water,  a  river 

cer's  Rom.   R.    v.   2984.  &c.  i.e.  Kind  near  Saint  Albans. 

Welcome.     From  the  ¥r.  Bel  accueil.  '  Lamenting. 

"  Snuf  up.  '  Murdering. 

P  The  minftrels  ceafe.  "  Faintly. 

1  Dine.                              '  If.  '^  Gliltened. 

Elinour, 
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O  gentle  Juga  !  hear  mie  dernie  "  plainte, 
To  fyghte  for  Yorke  mie  love  is  dyght "  in  ftele  j 
O  mai  ne  fanguen  fleine  the  whyte  rofe  peyncte, 
Maie  good  Seyn^le  Cuthberte  watch  fyrre  Robynne  wele ! 
Moke  moe  thanne  death  in  phantafie  I  feelle  j 
See  !  fee !  upon  the  grounde  he  bleedynge  lies  ! 
Inhild''  fome  joice'  of  life,  or  elfe  my  deare  love  dies. 

Juga, 

Syfters  in  forrowe  on  thys  daife  ey'd  banke. 
Where  melancholych  broods,  we  wylle  lamente  : 
Be  wette  with  mornynge  dewe  and  evene  danke  j 
Lyche  levynde  ^  okes  in  eche  the  oder  bente : 
Or  lyke  forletten  ^  halles  of  merriemente, 
Whofe  gafllie  **  nitches  holde  the  traine  of  fryghte  % 
Where  lethale  ^  ravens  bark,  and  owlets  wake  the  nyghte. 

No  mo  the  miikynette  ^  fhalle  wake  the  morne, 
The  minftrelle  daunce,  good  cheere,  and  morryce  plaie ; 
No  mo  the  amblynge  palfrie  and  the  home. 
Shall  from  the  leflel  ^  rouze  the  foxe  awaie  : 
111  feke  the  forefbe  alle  the  lyve-longe  daie  : 
Alle  nete  amenge  the  gravd^  cherche '  glebe  wyll  goe. 
And  to  the  paffante  fpryghtes  ledlure  ^  mie  tale  of  woe. 

Whan  mokie '  cloudes  do  hange  upon  the  leme 
Of  leden  ""  moon,  ynn  fylver  mantels  dyghte  : 
The  tryppeynge  faeries  weve  the  golden  dreme 


*  Sad  complaint. 

*  Deadly,  or  death-boding. 

y  Arrayed,  or  cafed. 

2  A  fmall  bagpipe. 

^  Infufe. 

•^  In  a  confined  fenfe,  a  bufh  or  hedge. 

*  Juice. 

though  fometimes  ufed  as  a  foreft. 

^  Blafted. 

'  Church-yard,  full  of  graves. 

<=  Forfaken. 

^  Relate. 

**  Ruins. 

'  Black. 

*  Fear. 

*"  Decreafmg. 

Of 
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Of  felynefs  ",  whyche  flyethe  with  the  nyghte  ; 
Thenne  (but  the  feyn6tes  forbydde)  gif  to  a  fpryghte 
Syrre  Rychardes  forme  is  lyped ;  I'll  holde  dyftraughte 
Hys  bledeynge  clai-colde  corfe,  and  die  eche  daie  yn  thoughte. 

Elinour. 

Ah,  woe-bementynge  wordes ;  what  wordes  can  ihowe ! 
Thou  limed  °  river,  on  thie  linche  ^  mai  bleede 
Champyons,  whofe  bloude  wylle  wythe  thie  waterres  flowe. 
And  Rudborne  ftreeme  be  rudborne  flrecme  indeede  ! 
Hafte  gentle  Juga,   trippe  ytte  o'ere  the  meade 
To  know  or  wheder  wee  mufle  waile  agayne, 
Or  why  the  oure  fallen  knyghte  be  menged  onne  the  plain. 

So  faieing,  lyke  twa  levyn-blafted  trees. 
Or  twain  of  cloudes  that  holdeth  ftormie  raine, 
Theie  moved  gentle  o'ere  the  dewe  mees ''  j 
To  where  Seyn6le  Albon's  holie  fhrynes  remayne. 
There  dyd  theye  finde  that  bothe  their  knyghtes  were  fleyne ; 
Diftraughte  ',  theie  wandered  to  fwollen  Rudborne's  fyde. 
Yelled  theyre  leathalle  knelle,  fonke  in  the  waves  and  dyde. 

In  a  Dialogue,  or  Eclogue,  fpoken  by  two  ladies,  are 
thefe  lines. 

Sprytes  of  the  blafte,  the  pious  Nygelle  fedde, 
Powre  oute  your  pleafaunce  on  mie  fadres  hedde. 

Richard  of  lyonn's  harte  to  fyghte  is  gonne, 

Uppon  the  broad  fea  doe  the  banners  gleme  ; 

The  aminufedd  natyons  be  aftonn 

To  ken  fyke  '  large  a  flete,  fyke  fyne,  fyke  breme  *: 

»  Happinefs.Chaucer,TR.CRES.iii.8i5.  '  Diftraaed. 

"  GlafTy.  s  So. 

p  Bank.  t  Fierce. 
1  Meads. 

The 
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The  barkis  heofods  coupe  the  lymed  "  ftreme  : 
Oundes  "^  fynkyng  oundes  uppon  the  hard  ake "  rife ; 
The  waters  flughornes  wyth  a  fwoty  cleme 
Conteke  ^  the  dynninge  ^  ayre,  and  reche  ^  the  fkies. 
SpFytes  of  the  blafte,  on  gouldenn  trones  aftedde  \ 
Powre  oute  your  pleafaunce  on  mie  fadres  hedde ! 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  none  of  thefe  pieces  are  genuine. 
The  Execution  of  Sir  Charles  Baudwin  is  now  allowed 
to  be  modern,  even  by  thofe  who  maintain  all  the  other 
poems  to  be  antient'.  The  Ode  to  Ella,  and  the  Epis- 
tle to  Lydgate,  with  his  Answer,  were  written  on  one 
piece  of  parchment  j  and,  as  pretended,  in  Rowlie's  own 
hand.  This  was  fhewn  to  an  ingenious  critic  and  intelli- 
gent antiquary  of  my  acquaintance ;  who  aflures  me,  that 
the  writing  was  a  grofs  and  palpable  forgery.  It  was  not 
even  fkilfully  counterfeited.  The  form  of  the  letters,  al- 
though artfully  contrived  to  wear  an  antiquated  appearance, 
differed  very  efTentially  from  every  one  of  our  early  alpha- 
bets. Nor  were  the  chara6lers  uniform  and  confiftent: 
part  of  the  fame  manufcript  exhibiting  fome  letters  fhaped 


"  PoIIfhetf.     Bright. 

^  Waters. 

"  Oak.     Ship. 

y  Contend  with. 

^  Noify. 

»  Reac^. 

^  Seated. 

•^  It  contains  98  ftan7as,  and  was  printed 
-at  London,  in  the  year  1772.  410.  I  am  told, 
that  in  the  abovementioned  cheft,  belonging 
to  RadclifFe-church,  an  antient  Record  was 
difcovered,  containing  the  expences  for  Ed- 
ward the  fourth  to  fee  the  execution  of  fir 
Charles  Baldwin  ;  with  a  defcription  of  a 
canopy  under  which  the  king  fate  at  this 
execution.  This  Record  feems  to  have 
^iven  rife  to  the  poem.  A  bond  which  fir 
Charles  Baldwin  gave  to  king  Henry  the 
fixth,  I  fuppofe  about  feizing  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  id  faid  to  have  been  mentioned 


X 


in  one  of  Rowlie's  manufcripts,  called  the 
Yellow  Roll,  perhaps  the  fame,  found 
in  Cannynge's  chefl,  but  now  loft.  See 
Stowe's  Chron.  by  Howes,  edit.  fol.  1615. 
p.  406.  col.  2.  And  Speed's,  p.  669.  col. 
2.  edit.  161 1.  Stowe  fays,  that  king  Ed- 
ward the  fourth  was  at  Briftol,  on  a  pro- 
grefs  through  England,  in  the  har'ueji  Jea- 
fon  of  the  year  1462.  And  that  he  was 
moji  royally  recei'ved.  Ibid.  p.  416.  col.  2. 
Cannynge  was  then  mayor  of  Briflol.  Sir 
Charles  Baldwin  is  faid  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted at  Briftol,  in  the  prefence  of  Edward 
the  fourth,  in  the  year  1463.  MS.  Wantn. 
Bibl.  Bodl.  ut  fupr.  The  fame  king  was 
at  Briftol,  and  lodged  in  faint  Auguftine'i 
abbey,  in  1472,  when  he  received  a  large 
gratuity  from  the  citizens  for  carrying  on 
the  war  againft  France.  Wantner,  ibid. 

accord  ing^ 
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according  to  the   prefent   round  hand,    while  others  wer« 
traced  in  imitation  of   the  antient  court   and  text   hands. 
The  parchment  was  old  j  and  that  it  might  look  flill  older, 
was  ftained   on   the  outfide  with  ochre,  which  was   eafily 
rubbed  off  with  a  linen  cloth.     Care  had  alfo  been  evidently 
taken  to  tin<5lure  the  ink  with  a  yellow  caft.     To  communi- 
cate a  ftronger  ftamp  of  rude  antiquity,  the  Ode  was  writ- 
ten like  profe  :  no  diftindlion,  or  termination,  being  made 
between  the  feveral  verfes.    Lydgate's  Answer,  which  makes 
a  part  of  this  manufcript,  and  is  written  by  the  fame  hand, 
I  have  already  proved  to  be  a  manifeft  impofition.     This 
parchment  has  fmce  been  unfortunately  loft  \     I  have  my- 
felf   carefully  examined    the  original   manufcript,    as  it  is 
called,  of  the  little  piece  entitled,  Accounte  of  W.  Can- 
kynge's  Feast.     It  is  likewife  on  parchment,    and,  I  am 
forry  to  fay,  that  the  writing  betrays  all  the  fufpicious  fig- 
natures  which  were  obferved  in  that  of  the  Ode  to  Ella. 
I  have  repeatedly  and  diligently  compared  it  with  three  or 
four   authentic   manufcripts   of   the   time   of   Edward   the 
fourth,  to  all  which  I  have  found  it  totally  unlike.     Among 
other  fmaller  veftiges  of  forgery,  which  cannot  be  fo  eafily 
defcribed  and  explained  here,  at  the  bottom  are  added  in 
ink  two  coats  of  arms,  containing  empalements  of  Cannynge 
and  of  his  friends   or  relations,  with  family-names,  appa- 
rently delineated  by  the  fame  pen  which  wrote  the  verfes. 
Even  the  ftyle  and  drawing  of  the  armorial  bearings  difco- 
ver  the  hand  of  a  modern  herald.     This,  I  believe,  is  the 
only   pretended   original   of    the   poetry   of    Rowlie,    now 
remaining. 

•»  At  the  fame  time,  another  manufcript  contained  an  account  of  Saxon  coins,  and 

en   parchment,  written,  as   pretended,  by  the  rife  of  coining  in  England,  with  a  lift 

Rowlie,    was    (hewn    to   this   gentleman  :  of  coins,  poems,  antient  infcriptions,  mo- 

which,  tallying  in  every  refped  with  the  numents,  and  other  curiofities,  in  the  ca- 

Ode   to   Ella,    plainly  appeared  to  be  binet  of  Cannynge  abovementioned.    This 

forged,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  by  the  parchment  is  alfo  loft ;  and,  I  believe,  no 

fame  modern  hand.    It  was  in  profe  ;  and  copy  remains. 

As 
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As  to  internal  arguments,  an  unnatural  afFe^lation  of 
antient  fpelling  and  of  obfolete  words,  not  belonging  to 
the  period  afligned  to  the  poems,  ftrikes  us  at  firft  fight. 
Of  thefe  old  words  combinations  are  frequently  formed, 
which  never  yet  exifted  in  the  unpolifhed  flate  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  language  :  and  fometimes  the  antiquated  di(5lion  is  mofl 
inartificially  mifapplied,  by  an  improper  contexture  with  the 
prefent  modes  of  fpeech.  The  attentive  reader  will  alfo 
difcern,  that  our  poet  fometimes  forgets  his  aflumed  cha- 
rafter,  and  does  not  always  a6l  his  part  with  confiftency : 
for  the  chorus,  or  interlude,  of  the  damfel  who  drowns 
herfelf,  which  I  have  cited  at  length  from  the  Tragedv 
of  Ella,  is  much  more  intelligible,  and  free  from  uncouth 
expreflions,  than  the  general  phrafeology  of  thefe  compofi- 
tions.  In  the  Battle  of  HxIstings,  faid  to  be  tranflated 
from  the  Saxon,  Stonehenge  is  called  a  Druidical  temple. 
The  battle  of  Haftings  was  fought  in  the  year  1066.  We 
will  grant  the  Saxon  original  to  have  been  written  foon 
afterwards :  about  which  time,  no  other  notion  prevailed 
concerning  this  miraculous  monument,  than  the  fuppofition 
which  had  been  delivered  down  by  long  and  conflant  tradi- 
tion, that  it  was  erefted  in  memory  of  Hengift's  maflacre. 
This  was  the  eftablifhed  and  uniform  opinion  of  the  Welfh 
and  Armorican  bards,  who  mofl  probably  received  it  from 
the  Saxon  minftrels:  and  that  this  was  the  popular  belief 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Haftings,  appears  from  the 
evidence  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  wrote  his  hiftory 
not  more  than  eighty  years  after  that  memorable  event. 
And  in  this  doftrine  Robert  of  Gloucefter  and  all  the  mon- 
kifh  chroniclers  agree.  That  the  Druids  conftru6led  this 
ilupendous  pile  for  a  place  of  worfhip,  was  a  difcovery  re- 
ferved  for  the  fagacicy  of  a  wifer  age,  and  the  laborious 
difcuffion  of  modern  antiquaries.  In  the  Epistle  to  Lyd- 
gate,  prefixed  to  the  Tragedy,  our  poet  condemns  the 
abfurdity  and  impropriety  of  the  religious  dramas,  and  re- 

X  2  commends 
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commends  some  great  story  of  human  manners,  as 
moft  fuitable  for  theatrical  reprefentation.  But  this  idea 
is  the  refult  of  that  tafte  and  difcrimination,  which  could 
only  belong  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  fociety  \ 

But,  above  all,  the  caft  of  thought,  the  complexion  of 
the  fcntiments,  and  the  ftru6lure  of  the  compolition,  evi- 
dently prove  thefe  pieces  not  antient.  The  Ode  to  Ella, 
for  inftance,  has  exa6lly  the  air  of  modern  poetry ;  fuch, 
I  mean,  as  is  written  at  this  day,  only  difguifed  with  an- 
tique fpelling  and  phrafeology.  That  Rowlie  was  an  ac- 
complifhed  literary  chara6ler,  a  fcholar,  an  hiiTroiian,  and 
an  antiquarian,  if  contended  for,  I  will  not  deny  ^  Nor  is 
it  impoffible  that  he  might  write  Englifh  poetry.  But  that 
he  is  the  writer  of  the  poems  which  I  have  here  cited,  and 


*  It  would  be  tedious  and  trifling  to  de- 
fcend  to  minute  particulars.  But  I  will 
mention  one  or  two.  In  the  Ode  to 
Ella,  the  poet  fuppofes,  that  the  fpeflre 
of  Ella  foraetimes  appears  in  the  mi  nftevy 
that  is  Briftol-cathedral.  But  when  Rowlie 
is  fuppofed  to  have  lived,  the  prefent  ca- 
thedral of  Brillol  was  nothing  more  than 
an  Auguftine  monaftery,  in  which  Henry 
the  eighth  eftablilhed  long  afterwards  a  bi- 
fhop,  and  a  dean  and  chapter,  in  the  year 
1542.  Minfter  is  a  word  almoft  appro- 
priated to  Cathedrals :  and  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  that  the  church  of  this  monaftery, 
before  the  prefent  foundation  took  place, 
never  was  called  Brijiol-minjier,  or  The  min- 
fter. The  inattention  to  this  circumftance, 
has  produced  another  unfortunate  anarhro- 
nifm  in  fome  of  Rowlie's  papers.  Where, 
in  his  panegyric  on  Cannynge  he  fays, 
**  The  favouryte  of  godde,  the  fryende  of 
**  the  chyrche,  the  companyonne  of  kynges, 
•'  and  the  fadre  of  hys  natyve  citie,  the 
'*  grete  and  good  Wyllyamme  Canynge." 
Briftol  was  never  ftyled  a  City  till  the 
ereftion  of  its  bifhoprick  in  1542.  See 
Willis's  NoTiT.  Parliament,  p.  43. 
Lond.  1750.  See  alfo  king  Henry's  Patent 
for  creating  the  bifhoprick  of  Briftol,  in  Ry- 
Vier,  dat.  Jun.  4.  A.  D.  1542.  An.  reg.  34. 


Where  the  king  orders,  **  Ac  quod  tota 
'*  Villa  noftra  Briftolliae  exnunc  et  deinceps 
"  imperpetuum  iit  Ci'viiasy  ipfamque  Ci» 
**  vitatem  BristollijE  appellari  et 
**  nominari,  volumus  et  decernimus,  &c." 
FoED.  torn.  XV.  p.  749.  Briftol  was  pro- 
claimed  a  city,  an.  35  Henr.  viii.  MS. 
Wantner,  ur  fupr.  In  which  manufcript,  to 
that  period  it  is  conftantly  called  a  toivn. 

The  defcription  of  Cannynge's  feaft,  is 
called  an  Account e  of  Cannynge's 
FEAST.  I  do  not  think,  that  fo  early  as 
the  year  1470,  the  word  Accounte  had  loft 
its  literal  and  original  fenfe  of  a  computus^ 
or  computatiotiy  and  was  ufed  in  a  loofer 
acceptation  for  narrati^ve  or  detail.  Nor 
had  it  even  then  loft  its  true  fpelling  ac- 
compt,  in  which  its  proper  and  primary  fig- 
nification  is  preferved  and  implied. 

^  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  an  emi- 
nent mechanic  and  mathematician.  I  am 
informed,  that  one  of  Rowlie's  manufcripts 
difcovered  in  Cannynge's  iron  cheft,  was 
a  plan  for  fupporting  the  tower  of  the  Tem- 
ple-church in  Briftol,  which  had  greatly 
declined  from  its  perpendicular.  In  a  late 
reparation  of  that  church,  fome  fubterra- 
neous  works  were  found,  minutely  corref- 
ponding  with  this  manufcript. 


which 
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which  have  been  fo  confidently  afcribed  to  him,  I  am  not 
yet  convinced. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  thefe  poems 
were  compofed  by  the  fon  of  the  fchool-mafter  before  men- 
tioned ;  who  inherited  the  ineftimable  treafures  of  Cannynge's 
cheft  in  RadclifFe-church,  as  I  have  already  related  at  large. 
This  youth,  who  died  at  eighteen,  was  a  prodigy  of  genius : 
and  would  have  proved  the  firft  of  Englifh  poets,  had  he 
reached  a  maturer  age.  From  his  childhood,  he  was  fond 
of  reading  and  writing  verfes :  and  fome  of  his  early  com- 
pofitions,  which  he  wrote  without  any  defign  to  deceive, 
have  been  judged  to  be  moft  aftonifhing  produ6lions  by  the 
firft  critic  of  the  prefent  age.  From  his  fituation  and  con- 
nexions, he  became  a  fkilful  practitioner  in  various  kinds  of 
hand-writing.  Availing  himfelf  therefore  of  his  poetical 
talent,  and  his  facility  in  the  graphic  art^  to  a  mifcellany  of 
obfcure  and  negle(5ted  parchments,  which  were  commo- 
dioufly  placed  in  his  own  poiTeflion,  he  was  tempted  to  add 
others  of  a  more  interefting  nature,  and  fuch  as  he  was 
enabled  to  forge,  under  thefe  circumftances,  without  the 
fear  of  dete6lion.  As  to  his  knowledge  of  the  old  Englifh. 
literature,  which  is  rarely  the  ftudy  of  a  young  poet,  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  obfolete  words  and  phrafes  were  readily  at- 
tainable from  the  glolTary  to  Chaucer,  and  to  Percy's  Ballads. 
It  is  confeiied,  that  this  youth  wrote  the  Execution  of  sir 
Charles  Bawdwin  :  and  he  who  could  forge  that  poem,, 
might  eafily  forge  all  the  reft. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  will  allow,  that  fome  pieces  of" 
poetry  written  by  Rowlie  might  have  been  preferved  in 
Cannynge's  cheft  :  and  that  thefe  were  enlarged  and  improved 
by  young  Chatterton.  But  if  this  was  the  cafe,  they  were  fa 
much  altered  as  to  become  entirely  new  compofitions.  The 
poem  which  bids  the  faireft  to  be  one  of  thefe  originals  is 
Cannynge's  Feast.  But  the  parchment-manufcript  of  this 
little  poem  has  already  been  proved  to  be  a  forgery.     A  cir- 

cumftance 
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cumftance  which  is  perhaps  alone  fufficient  to  make  us 
fufpe6l  that  no  originals  ever  exifted. 

It  will  be  alked,  for  what  end  or  purpofe  did  he  contrive 
fuch  an  impoflure  ?  I  anfwer,  from  lucrative  views ;  or 
perhaps  from  the  pleafure  of  deceiving  the  world,  a  motive 
which,  in  many  minds,  operates  more  powerfully  than  the 
hopes  of  gain.  He  probably  promifed  himfelf  greater  emo- 
luments from  this  indire6t  mode  of  exercifing  his  abilities : 
or,  he  might  have  facrificed  even  the  vanity  of  appearing  in 
the  character  of  an  applauded  original  author,  to  the  private 
enjoyment  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  invention  and  dexterity. 

I  have  obferved  above,  that  Cannynge  ordered  his  iron 
chefl  in  RadclifFe-church  to  be  folemnly  vifited  once  in  every 
year,  and  that  an  annual  entertainment  fliould  be  provided 
for  the  vifitors.  In  the  notices  relating  to  this  matter, 
which  fome  of  the  chief  patrons  of  Rowlie's  poetry  have 
lately  fent  me  from  Briftol,  it  is  affirmed,  that  this  order  is 
contained  in  Cannynge's  will :  and  that  he  fpeclfies  therein, 
that  not  only  his  manufcript  evidences  abovementioned,  but 
that  the  poems  of  his  confessor  Rowlie,  which  likewife 
he  had  depofited  in  the  aforefaid  iron  cheft,  were  alfo  to  be 
fubmitted  to  this  annual  infpe6tion.  This  circumftance  at 
firft  flrongly  inclined  me  to  think  favourably  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  thefe  pieces.  At  leafl  it  proved,  that  Rowlie  had 
left  fome  performances  in  verfe.  But  on  examining  Can- 
nynge's will,  no  fuch  order  appears.  All  his  bequefts  re- 
lating to  Radcliffe-church,  of  every  kind,  are  the  following. 
He  leaves  legacies  to  the  vicar,  and  the  three  clerks,  of 
the  faid  church  :  to  the  two  chantry-priefls,  or  chaplains, 
of  his  foundation:  to  the  keeper  of  the  pyxis  oblatio- 
NUM>  in  the  north-door :  and  to  the  fraternity  Comme- 
moracionis  martirum.  Alfo  veftments  to  the  altars  of  faint 
Catharine,  and  faint  George.  He  mentions  his  tomb  built 
near  the  altar  of  faint  Catharine,  where  his  late  wife  is  in- 
terred.    He  gives  augmentations  to  the  endowment  of  his 

two 
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two  chantries  ^  at  the  ahars  of  faint  Catharine  and  faint 
George,  abovementioned.  To  the  choir,  he  leaves  two  fer- 
vice-books,  called  Liggers,  to  be  ufed  there,  on  either  fide, 
by  his  two  chantry-priells.  He  dire6ls,  that  his  funeral 
fliall  be  celebrated  in  the  faid  church  with  a  month's  mindy 
and  the  ufual  folemnities  \ 

Very  few  anecdotes  of  Rowlie's  life  have  defcended  to 
poflerity.  The  following  Memoirs  of  his  life  are  faid  to 
have  been  written  by  himfelf  in  the  year  1460,  and  to  have 
been  difcovered  with  his  poetry  :  which  perhaps  to  many 
readers  will  appear  equally  fpurious. 

"  I  was  fadre  confefTour  to  mafteres  Roberte  and  maftre 
William  Cannings.  Maftre  Roberte  was  a  man  after  his 
fadre's  own  harte,  greedie  of  gaynes  and  fparying  of  alms 
deedes  3  but  mafter  William  was  mickle  courteous,  and  gave 
me  many  marks  in  my  needs.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years  deceasd  mafter  Roberte,  and  by  mafter  William's  de- 


^  Compare  W^Jllis,  Mitr.  Abb.  ii.  88. 

^  This  will  is  in  Latin,  dated  Nov.  i  z. 
1474.  Proved  Nov.  29.  It  was  made  in 
Weftbury  college.  Cur.  Prserog.  Cant.  Re- 
giftr.  Wattis,  quatern.  xvii.  fol.  125. 
Beiide  the  bequefts  mentioned  in  the  text, 
he  leaves  legacies  to  all  the  canons,  the 
chaplains  and  deacons,  and  the  twelve  cho- 
rifters,  of  Weftbury  college.  To  the  fix 
priefts,  fix  almfmen  and  fix  almfwomen, 
founded  in  the  new  chapel  at  Weftbury  by 
Carpenter,  bifhop  of  Worcefter.  To  many 
of  the  fervants  of  the  faid  college.  To  the 
fabric  of  the  church  of  that  college,  xIj. 
To  rebuilding  the  tower  of  the  church  of 
Compton  Graynefield,  x\s.  He  alfo  makes 
bequefts  to  his  almfhoufes  at  Briftol,  and 
to  the  corporation  of  that  town.  He  re- 
members fome  of  the  religious  fotmdations, 
chiefly  the  mendicants,  at  Briftol.  He 
llyles  himfelf,  nuper  mercator  'villa  Brijioll, 
et  nunc  decanus  collegii  S.  Trin.  de  Wejibury. 
The  fubdean  of  Weftbury  college  is  one 
of  the  executors.  In  this  will  the  name 
of  RowLiE  is  not  mentioned.     Compare 


Tanner,  Notit.  Monast.  p  484.    And 
Atkyns's  Gloucestersh.   p.  802. 

Bilhop  Carpenter,  about  the  year  1460, 
was  a  confiderable  benefador  to  Weftbury 
college.  He  pulled  down  the  old  college, 
"  and  in  the  new  building,  enlarged  it 
"  very  much,  compafling  it  about  with  a 
'*  ftrong  wall  embattled,  adding  a  faire- 
"  gate  with  divers  towers,  more  like  unto 
*'  a  caftle  than  a  colledge :  and  laftly^ 
"  beftowed  much  good  land  for  augment- 
*'  ing  the  revenew  of  the  fame."  Godwin, 
Success.  Bishops,  p?.g.  446.  edit.  i.  ut 
fupr.  And  Leland  i'peaks  much  to  the 
fame  purpofe.  "  Hie  [Carpenter]  ex  ve- 
"  teri  collegio,  quod  erat  Weftberise,  no- 
**  vum  fecit,  et  prajJiis  auxit,  addito  pin- 
**  nato  muro,  porta,,  et  turribus,  inftar  caf- 
"  telli."  Itin,  vol.  viii.  fol.  112.  a.  And 
hence  it  appears  to  be  a  miftake,  that 
Cannynge,  who  was  indeed  dean  while  thefe 
benefadlions  took  place,  rebuilt  the  college. 
As  Dugd.  Waruicksh.  p.  634.  edit. 
1730.  Atkyns,  GLOuCEST£RSH..p.  802. 
fupr.  citat.   p.  140, 
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fyre,  bequeathd  me  one  hundred  marks ;  I  went  to  thank 
mailer  William  for  his  mickle  courtefie,  and  to  make  tender 
of  my  felfe  to  him.  —  Fadre,  quod  he,  I  have  a  crotchett  in 
my  brayne  that  will  need  your  aide.  Mailer  William,  faid 
I,  if  you  command  me  I  will  go  to  Roome  for  you ;  not 
fo  farr  diftant,  faid  he :  I  ken  you  for  a  mickle  learnd  prieft, 
if  you  will  leave  the  paryfh  of  our  ladie,  and  travel  for 
mee,  it  fhall  be  mickle  to  your  profits. 

"  I  gave  my  hands,  and  he  told  mee  I  mufl  goe  to  all 
the  abbies  and  pryorys,  and  gather  together  auncient  drawy- 
ings ',  if  of  anie  account  at  any  price.  Confented  I  to  the 
fame,  and  purluant  fett  out  the  Mundaie  following  for  the 
minfter  of  our  ladie  ^  and  Saint  Goodwyne,  where  a  draw- 
ing of  a  fteeple,  contryvd  for  the  belles  when  runge  to 
fwaie  out  of  the  fyde  into  the  ayre,  had  I  thence,  it  was 
done  by  fyr  Symon  de  Mambrie  \  who  in  the  troublefomme 
rayne  of  kyng  Stephen  devoted  himfelfe,  atid  was  fhorne. 

"  Hawkes  fhowd  me  a  manufcript  *"  in  Saxonne,  but  I  was 
onley  to  bargayne  for  drawyngs. — The  next  drawyings  I 
metten  with  was  a  church  to  be  reard,  fo  as  in  form  of  a 
crofs,  the  end  ftanding  in  the  ground,  a  long  manufcript 
was  annexd.  Mafter  Canning  thought  no  workman  culd 
be  found  handie  enough  to  do  it. — The  tale  of  the  drawers 
deferveth  relation.  —  Thomas  de  Blunderville,  a  preefte,  al- 


'  I  much  doubt,  if  this  word  now  ex- 
ifted,  in  the  modern,  or  any,  fenfe.  In- 
deed, the  phrafe  to  dranu  a  piSiure  might 
have  been  now  known  :  but  to  dranu,  in 
its  prefent  uncombined  ufe,  had  not  yet 
acquired  this  meaning.  So  late  as  the  reign 
of  James  the  firft,  a  Painter  was  often 
called  a  piSiure-dranver.  In  antient  inven- 
tories of  furniture,  a  dranving  never  occurs 
as  any  fpecies  of  produflion  of  the  art  of 
defigning :  it  became  a  technical  and  dif- 
tinguifhing  term  when  that  art  began  to 
attain  fome  degree  of  maturity.  Figures, 
although  this  word  is  now  confined  to  a 


precife  fignification,  would  not  have  been 
improper  here.  Yet  the  word  Figure  was 
not  antiently  ufed  in  its  prefent  fenfe  and 
manner  :  but,  a  piSiure  njjith  a  cloth,  a  table 
nuith  a  piSiure,   &C. 

^  I  fuppofe,  Worceller  cathedral. 

J  Or  Malmefljury. 

"•  This  was  not  an  Englifh  word  at  this 
early  period  :  it  was  not  ufed,  and  for  ob- 
vious reafons,  till  after  the  invention  of 
printing.  So  again  we  have  below,  '*  the 
"  Saxon  manufcript  ,^^  Thefe,  at  this  time, 
would  have  been  called  booku 


though 
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though  the  preefte  had  no  allows,  lovd  a  fair  mayden,  and 
on  her  begett  a  fonn.  Thomas  educated  his  foon  i  at  fix- 
teen  years  he  went  into  the  warrs,  and  neer  did  return  for 
five  years. — His  mother  was  married  to  a  knight,  and  bare  a 
daughter,  then  fixteen,  who  was  feen  and  lovd  by  Thomas, 
fon  of  Thomas,  and  married  to  him  unknown  to  her  mo- 
ther, by  Ralph  de  Mefching,  of  the  Minfter,  who  invited, 
as  cuftom  was,  two  of  his  brothers,  Thomas  de  Blunderville 
and  John  Hefchamme.  Thomas  neverthelefs  had  not  {etn 
his  fonn  for  five  years,  kenning  him  inflauntly ;  and  learning 
the  name  of  the  bryde,  toke  him  afyde  and  difclofd  to  him 
that  he  was  his  fonn,  and  was  weded  to  his  own  fiftre.— - 
Yoyng  Thomas  toke  on  fo  that  he  was  fhorne. 

"  He  drew  manie  fine  drawyings  on  glafs. 

"  The  abott  of  the  minfter  of  Peterburrow  fold  it  me,  he 
might  have  bargaynd  twenty  marks  better,  but  mafter  Wil- 
liam w^ould  not  depart  with  it.  The  prior  of  Coventree  did 
fell  me  a  pi6lure  of  great  account,  made  by  Badilian  Y'al- 
lyanne,  who  did  lyve  in  the  rayne  of  kyng  Henrie  the  firft, 
a  mann  of  fickle  temper,  havyng  been  tendred  fyx  pounds 
of  filver  for  it,  to  which  he  faid  naie,  and  afterwards  did 
give  it  to  the  then  abott "  of  Coventriee.  In  brief,  I  ga- 
thered together  manie  marks  value  of  fine  drawyings,  all 
the  works  of  mickle  cunning.  —  Mafter  William  culld  the 
moft  choife  parts,  but  hearing  of  a  drawying  in  Durham 
church  hee  did  fend  me. 

*'  Fadree  you  have  done  mickle  well,  all  the  chatills  are 
more  worth  than  you  gave ;  take  this  for  your  paynes  :  fo 
faying,  he  did  put  into  my  hands  a  purfe  of  two  hundreds 
g.ood  pounds,  and  did  fay  that  I  fhould  note  be  in  need,  I 
did  thank  him  moft  heartily. — The  choife  drawyng,  when 

"  This  ftiould  have  been  Prior.  An  ah-  ventry  muft  have  been  a  dignitary  well- 
hot  was  never  the  title  of  the  fuperiour  in  known  by  that  name,  as  he  fate  in  par* 
cathedral- convents.    The  Prior  of  Co-       liament. 

Y  his 
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his  fadre  did  dye,  was  begunn  to  be  put  up,  and  fomme 
boufes  neer  the  old  church  erafed  -,  it  was  drawn  by  Aflema, 
preeft:  of  Saint  Cutchburts,  and  ofFerd  as  a  drawyng  for- 
Weflminller,  but  caft  afyde,  being  the  tender  did  not  fpeak 
French. 

"  I  had  now  mickle  of  ryches,  and  lyvd  in  a  houfe  on 
the  hyll,  often  repayrings  to  maflere  William,  who  was 
now  lord  of  the  houfe.  I  fent  him  my  verfes  touching  his 
church,  for  which  he  did  fend  me  mickle  good  things. 

"  In  the  year  kyng  Edward  came  to  Briflow,  Mafter  Can- 
nings fend  for  me  to  avoid  a  marriage  which  the  kyng  was 
bent  upon  between  him  and  a  ladie  he  neer  had  feen,  of  the 
familee  of  the  Winddivilles,  the  danger  where  nigh,  unlefs 
avoided  by  one  remidee,  an  holie  one,  which  was,  to  be  or- 
dained a  fonn  of  holy  church,  beyng  franke  from  the  power 
of  kynges  in  that  caufe,  and  can  be  wedded. — Mr.  Cannings 
inftauntly  fent  me  to  Carpenter,  his  good  friend,  bifhop  of 
Worcefter,  and  the  Fryday  following  was  prepaird  and  or- 
daynd  the  next  day,  the  daie  of  Saint  Mathew,  and  on 
Sunday  fung  his  firfl  mafs  in  the  church  of  our  ladie  °,  to  the 
aflonifhing  of  kyng  Edward,  who  was  fo  furioufly  madd 
and  ravyngs  withall,  that  mafter  Cannings  was  wyling  to 
give  him  three  thoufand  markes,  which  made  him  peace 
again,  and  he  was  ad  my  ted  to  the  prefence  of  the  kyng, 
ftaid  in  Briftow,  partook  of  all  his  pleafures  and  paftimes 
till  he  departed  the  next  year  ''. 

"  I  gave  mafter  Cannings  my  Briftow  tragedy  ^  for  which 
he  gave  me  in  hands  twentie  pound,  and  did  praife  it  more 
then  I  did  think  my  felf  did  deferve,  for  I  can  fay  in  troth  I 
was  never  proud  of  my  verfes  fmce  I  did  read  mafter  Chau- 
cer; and  now  haveing  nought  to  do,  and  not  wyling  to  be 

"  Moft  probably  Worcefter  cathedral.  concerning  this  poem,  greatly  invalidates 

P  See  above,  p.  153.  the  authenticity  of  thefe  Memoirs.    Row- 

^  That  is,  the  poem  called  the  Execu-  lie  might  indeed  write  a  poem  on  this  fub- 

TioN  OF  SIR  Charles  BAWDwiN,men-  jeft;  but  not  the  poem  circulated  as  his. 


tioned  above,  p.  153.    What  is  there  faid 


ydle. 
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ydle,  I  went  to  the  minfter  of  our  Ladie  and  Saint  Good^ 
win,  and  then  did  purchafe  the  Saxon  manufcripts,  and  fett 
my  felf  diligently  to  tranflate  and  worde  it  in  Englifh 
metre,  which  in  one  year  I  performd  and  fettled  in  the 
Battle  of  Haftyngs ;  mafter  William  did  bargyin  for  one  to 
be  manufcript,  and  John  Pelham,  an  efquire,  of  Afhley,  for 
another.  —  Mafter  William  did  praife  it  muckle  greatly,  but 
advifd  me  to  tender  it  to  no  man,  beying  the  mann  whofe 
name  where  therein  mentioned  would  be  offended.  He 
gave  me  twenty  markes,  and  I  did  goe  to  Afliley,  to  mafter 
Pelham,  to  be  payd  of  him  for  the  other  one  I  left 
with  him. 

"  But  his  ladie  being  of  the  family  of  the  Fifcamps ',  of 
whom  fome  things  are  faid,  he  told  me  he  had  burnt  it,  and 
would  have  me  burnt  too  if  I  did  not  avaunt.  Dureing  this 
dinn  his  wife  did  come  out,  and  made  a  dinn  to  fpeake  by  a 
figure  would  have  over  founded  the  bells  of  our  Ladie  of 
the  ClifFe  ;  I  was  fain  content  to  gett  away  in  a  fafe  fkin. 

**  I  wrote  my  Juftice  of  Peace ',  which  mafter  Cannings 
advifd  me  fecrett  to  keep,  which  I  did ;  and  now  being 
grown  auncient  I  was  feizd  with  great  pains,  which  did  coft 
me  mickle  of  marks  to  be  cured  off. — Mafter  William  of- 
fered me  a  cannon's  place  in  Weftbury  coUige,  which  gladly 
had  I  accepted,  but  my  pains  made  me  to  ftaie  at  home. 
After  this  mifchance  I  livd  in  a  houfe  by  the  Tower,  which 
has  not  been  repaird  fince  Robert  ConfuU  of  Gloucefter  re- 
payrd  the  caftle  and  wall ;  here  1  livd  warm,  but  in  my 
houfe  on  the  hyll  the  ayre  was  mickle  keen,  fome  marks  it 
coft  me  to  put  it  in  repair  my  new  houfe,  and  brynging  my 
chatties  from  the  ould;  it  was  a  fine  houfe,  and  I  much 
marville  it  was  untenanted.  A  pcrfon  greedy  of  gains  was 
the  then  pofTefTour,  and  of  him  I  did  buy  it  at  a  very  fmall 
rate,  having  lookd  on  the  ground  works  and  mayne  fup- 

'  A  Norman  family.  •  I  know  nothing  of  this  piece.- 

y  2  ports-. 
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ports,  and  fynding  them  {launch,  and  repayrs  no  need 
wanting,  I  did  buy  of  the  owner,  Geoffry  Coombe,  on  a 
repayring  leafe  for  ninety-nine  years  ',  he  thinkying  it  would 
fall  down  everie  day ;  but  with  a  few  marks  expence  did 
put  it  up  in  a  manner  neat,  and  therein  I  lyvd." 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  myfelf  obliged  to  pronounce 
Rowlie's  poems  to  be  fpurious.  Antient  remains  of  Englifli 
poetry,  unexpectedly  difcovered,  and  fortunately  refcued 
from  a  long  oblivion,  are  contemplated  with  a  degree  of 
fond  enthufiafm  :  exclufive  of  any  real  or  intrinfic  excellence, 
they  afford  thofe  pleafures,  arifmg  from  the  idea  of  anti- 
quity, which  deeply  intereft  the  imagination.  With  thefe 
pleafures  we  are  unwilling  to  part.  But  there  is  a  more 
folid  fatisfadlipn,  refulting  from  the  detection  of  artifice  and 
impoflure. 

'  I  very  much  queftlon,  whether  this  technical  law-term,  or  even  this  mode  of  contra(5lj 
cxifted  in  the  year  1 460, 


SECT. 
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SECT.       IX. 

THE  fubfequent  reigns  of  Richard  the  third,  Edward 
the  fifth,  and  Henry  the  feventh,  abounded  in  obfcure 
verfifiers. 

A  mutilated  poem  which  occurs  among  the  Cotton  ma- 
nufcripts  in  the  Britifh  mufeum,  and  principally  contains  a 
fatire  on  the  nuns,  who  not  lefs  from  the  nature  of  their 
eftabUfhment,  than  from  the  ufual  degeneracy  which  attends 
all  inftitutions,  had  at  length  loft  their  original  purity,  feems 
to  belong  to  this  period  \  It  is  without  wit,  and  almoft 
without  numbers.  It  was  written  by  one  Bertram  Walton, 
whofe  name  now  firft  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  Englifh 
poets  'j  and  whofe  life  I  calmly  refign  to  the  refearches  of 
fome  more  laborious  and  patient  antiquary. 

About  the  year  1480,  or  rather  before,  Benedi6l  Burgh, 
a  mafter  of  arts  of  Oxford,  among  other  promotions  in  the 
church,  archdeacon  of  Colchefter,  prebendary  of  faint  Paul's, 
and  canon  of  faint  Stephen's  chapel  at  Weftminfter  ^  tran- 
flated  Cato's  Morals  into  the  royal  ftanza,  for  the  ufe  of 
his  pupil  lord  Bourchier  fon  of  the  earl  of  Efiex  %     Encou-^ 


^  Diiadvantagecus  fufpiclons  againft  the 
chaftity  of  the  female  religious  were  pre- 
tended in  earlier  times.  About  the  year 
1250,  a  bifhop  of  Lincoln  vifited  the  nun- 
neries of  his  diocefe  :  on  which  occafion, 
fays  the  continuator  of  Matthew  Paris, 
"  ad  domos  religiofarum  veniens,  fecit  ex- 
"  PRiMi  MAMiLLAS  cartindem,  ut  fie 
"  ph'fa^f  fi  eflet  inter  eas  corruptela,  ex- 
"  periretur."  Matt.  Parif.  Hift.  p.  789. 
Henricus  iii.  edit.  Tig.  1589.  fol. 
An  anecdote,  which  the  hiftorian  relates 
with  indignation  ;  not  on  account  of  the 
nuns,  but  of  the  bifhop. 

^  See  Newcourt,  Repertor.  i.  90,  ii.  517. 


The  univerfity  fealed  his  letters  teflimo- 
nial,  Jul.  3.  A.  D.  1433.  Regiflr.  Univ. 
Oxon,  fupr.  citat.  T.  f.  27.  b.  He  died 
A.  D.  1483. 

'^  Gafcoigne  fays  that  "  rithme  royal  is 
"  a  verfe  of  ten  fyllables,  and  ten  fuch 
"  verfes  make  a  flafFe,  &c."  Inftrudions 
for  'ver/e,  &c.  Sign.  D.i.  adcalc.  Workes, 
1587.  [See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  464.  Notes,  ^] 
Burgh's  flanza  is  here  called  balade  royall : 
by  which,  I  believe,  is  commonly  fignified 
the  oSia've  Jiatiza.  All  thofe  pieces  in 
Chaucer,  called  Certaine  Ballads,  are  in  this 
meafure.  In  Chaucer's  Legend  of  good 
Women,  written  in  long  \trk,  a  fong  of 

three 
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raged  by  the  example  and  authority  of  fo  venerable  an  ec« 
clefiaftic,  and  tempted  probably  by  the  convenient  oppor- 
tunity of  pilfering  phrafeology  from  a  predecefTor  in  the  fame 
arduous  tafk,  Caxton  tranflated  the  fame  Latin  work ;  but  from 
the  French  verfion  of  a  Latin  paraphrafe,  and  into  Englifh 
profe,  which  he  printed  in  the  year  1483.  He  calls,  in  his 
preface,  the  meafure,  ufed  by  Burgh»  the  Balad  Royal. 
Caxton's  tranflation,  which  fuperfeded  Burgh's  work,  and 
with  which  it  is  confounded,  is  divided  into  four  books, 
which  comprehend  feventy-two  heads. 

I  do  not  mean  to  affront  my  readers,  when  I  inform  them, 
without  any  apology,  that  the  Latin  original  of  this  piece  was 
not  written  by  Cato  the  cenfor,  nor  by  Cato  Uticenfis  ^ :  al- 
though it  is  perfeftly  in  the  chara(5ler  of  the  former,  and 
Aulus  Gellius  has  quoted  Cato's  poem  de  Moribus'.  Nor 
have  I  the  gravity  of  the  learned  Boxhornius,  who  in  a 
prolix  and  elaborate  diflertation  has  endeavoured  to  demon- 
flrate,  that  thefe  diftichs  are  undoubtedly  fuppofititious,  and 
that  they  could  not  poflibly  be  written  by  the  very  venerable 
Roman  whofe  name  they  bear.  The  title  is  Disticha  de 
MoRiBus  AD  FiLiuM,  which  are  diftributed  into  four  books, 
under  the  name  of  Dionyfius  Cato.  But  he  is  frequently 
called  Magnus  Cato. 

This  work  has  been  abfurdly  attributed  by  fome  critics  to 


three  oflave  ftanzas  is  introduced  ;  begin- 
iling.  Hide  Ahfolon  thy  gibe  treffis  clere. 
V.  249.  p.  340.  Urr.  Afterwards,  Cupid 
fays,  V.  537.  p.  342. 

— —  a  ful  grete  negligence 
Was  it  to  thee,  that  ilke  time  thou  made. 
Hide  Abfolon  thy  trejjis,  IN  balade. 

In  the  Britifh  Mufeum  there  is  a  Kalandre 
tn  Englyfshe,  made  in  "& ki. is.ii'E  by  Dann 
fohti  Lydgate  monke  of  Bury.  That  is,  in 
this  ftanza.  MSS.  Harl.  1706.  2.  fol.  lo. 
b.  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  whether 
there  are  eight  or  feven  lines,  I  have  called 
it  the  o&a've  ftanza.  Lydgate  has,  moft 
commonly,  only  {t\tn  lines.  As  in  his 
jpoenu  on   Guy  earl  of  Warwick,    MSS. 


Laud.  D.  31.  fol.  64.  Here  ginneth  the 
lyffof  Guy  of  Warnvyk.  [Pr.  From  Crifte's 
birth  compleat  nine  100  yere.]  He  is 
fpeaking  of  Guy's  combat  with  the  Danilh 
giant  Colbrand,  at  Wincheller. 

Without  the  gate  remembered  as  I  rede. 

The  place  callyd  of  antiquytye 

In  Inglyfli  tonge  named  hyde  mede. 

Or  ellis  detimarch  nat  far  from  the  cyte : 

Meeting  to  gedre,  there  men  myght  fee 

Terryble  ftrokys,  lyk  the  dent  of  thonder  ; 

Sparklys  owt  of  thar  harnyfs,  &c. 

*■  See  Vignol.  Marville.  Mifcell.  torn.  i. 
p.  56. 
"  Noft,  Att.  xi,  2. 

Seneca, 
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Seneca,  and  by  others  to  Aufonius  \  It  is,  however,  more 
antient  than  the  time  of  the  emperour  Valentinian  the  third, 
who  died  in  455  ^.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  written  after 
the  appearance  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  as  the  author,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fecond  book,  commends  Virgil,  Macer  "*, 
Ovid,  and  Lucan.  The  name  of  Cato  probably  became  pre- 
fixed to  thefe  diftichs,  in  a  lower  age,  by  the  officious  ig- 
norance of  tranfcribers,  and  from  the  acquiefcence  of  readers 
equally  ignorant,  as  Marcus  Cato  had  written  a  fet  of  moral 
diftichs.  Whoever  was  the  author,  this  metrical  fyftem  of 
ethics  had  attained  the  higheft  degree  of  eftimation  in  the 
barbarous  ages.  Among  Langbain's  manufcripts  bequeathed 
to  the  univerlity  of  Oxford  by  Antony  Wood,  it  is  accompanied 
with  a  Saxon  paraphrafe  \  John  of  Salifbury,  in  his  Poly- 
CR  ATI  CON,  mentions  it  as  the  favourite  and  eftablifhed 
manual  in  the  education  of  boys '.     To  enumerate  no  others. 


'  It  was  printed  under  the  name  of  Au- 
fonius, Roftoch.  1572.  8vo. 

s  Ex  Epifiol.  Vindiciani  Medici,  ad 
Valent.  -They  are  mentioned  by  Notkerus, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  tenth  century,  among 
the  Metrorum,  Hymmrum,  Epigrammatumque 
(onditores.  Cap.  vi.  De  Illustrib.  Vir. 
etc.  printed  by  Fabric.  M.  Lat.  v.  p.  904. 

^  The  poem  de  Virtutibus  Herba- 
RUM,  under  the  name  of  Macer,  now 
extant,  was  written  by  Odo,  or  Odobonus, 
a  phyfician  of  the  dark  ages.  It  was  tran- 
llated  into  Englifh,  by  John  Lelarmoner, 
or  Lelamar,  mafter  of  Hereford  fchool, 
about  the  year  1373.  MSS.  Sloane.  29. 
Princ.  **  Apium,  Ache  is  bote  and  drie." 
There  is  Macer* s  Herbal,  ibid.  43.  This 
feems  to  have  been  printed,  fee  Ames, 
p.  158. 

»Cod.  12.  [8615.] 

*  Polycrat.  vii.  9.  p.  373.  edit.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1595.  It  is  cited,  ibid.  p.  116.  321. 
512.  In  the  Art  of  Versification, 
a  Latin  poem,  written  by  Eberhardus  Be- 
thunienfis,  about  the  year  1 2 1 2,  there  is  a 
curious  paffage,  in  which  all  the  claffics  of 
that  age  are  recited ;  or  the  bell  authors, 
then  in  vogue,  and  whom  he  recommends 


to  be  taught  to  youth.  [Leyfer.  Poet, 
Med.  zev.  p.  825.]  They  are,  Cato  the 
moralift.  Theodulus,  the  author  of  a 
leonine  Eclogue,  a  dialogue  between  Truth 
and  Fallhood,  written  in  the  tenth  century, 
printed  among  the  Octo  Morai.es,  and 
by  Goldaftus,  Man.  Bibl.  1620.  8vo. 
MSS.  Harl.  3093.  4.  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
printed  this  piece  under  the  title  of  Theo- 
doli  liber,  cum  commento  fatis  prolixo  autorit 
cujufdam  Anglici  qui  multa  Anglicana  ubi- 
que  mifcuit,  1 5 1 5 .  4to.  It  was  from  one 
of  Theodulus's  Eclogues,  beginning 
^thiopum  terras,  that  Field,  mafter  of 
Fotheringay  college,  about  the  year  1480^ 
fette  the  uerjis  of  the  book  caullid  ^thio- 
pum  terras,  in  the  glaJJ'e  nvindo'we,  ivitb- 
figures  'very  neatly.  Leland.  It  in.  i.  fol.  5. 
[p.  7.  edit.  1745.]  '^^'^^  feems  to  have- 
been  in  a  window  of  the  new  and  beautiful 
doifter,  built  about  that  time.  Flavius 
Avian  us,  a  writer  of  Latin  fables,  or 
apologues,  Lugd.  Bat.  1731.  8vo.  iEsop, 
or  the  Latin  fabulift,  printed  among  the- 
Octo  Morales,  Lugd.  Bat.  1505.  4to. 
Maximianus,  whofe  fix  elegies,  written 
about  the  feventh  century,  pafs  under  the 
name  of  Callus.  Chaucer  cites  this  writer ; 

and- 
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it  is  much  applauded  by  Ifidore  the  old  etymologlfl ",  Alcuine  % 
and  Abelard  ' :  and  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  the  writer. 


and  in  a  manner,  which  fhewa  his  elegies 
had  not  then  acquired  the  name  of  Gallus. 
Court  of  L.  v.  798.  "  Maximinian 
*'  truely  thus  doeth  he  write."  Pamphi- 
Lus  Maurilianus,  author  of  the  hexa- 
metrLcal  poem  de  Vetida,  and  the  elegies 
de  Arte  amandiy  entitled  Pamphilus, 
publifhed  by  Goldaflus,  Cataleft.  Ovid. 
Francof.  161G.  8vo.  [See  fupr.  p.  130.] 
Get  a,  or  Hojidius  Geta^  who  has  left  a 
tragedy  on  Medea,  printed  in  part  by  Pet. 
Scriverius,  Fragm.  Vett.  Tragic.  Lat.  p. 
187.  [But  fee  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  234.]  Da- 
res Phrygius,  on  the  deftruftion  of 
Troy.  Macer.  [See  fupr.  p.  159.]  Mar- 
bode  us,  a  Latin  poet  on  Gems.  [See 
fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  378.]  Petrus  de  Riga, 
canon  of  Rheims,  whofe  Aurora,  or  the 
Hijiory  of  the  Bible  aUegorifed,  in  Latin 
verfes,  fome  of  which  are  in  rhyme,  was 
never  printed  entire.  He  has  left  alfo  Spe- 
culum EcclefirSf  with  other  pieces,  in  Latin 
poetry.  He  flourifhed  about  the  year  1 130. 
Sedulius.  Prosper.  Arator.  Pru- 
dentius.  Boethius.  Alanus,  author 
of  the  Anticlaudian,  a  poem  in  nine  books, 
occafioned  by  the  fcepticifm  of  Claudian. 
[Seefupr.voJ.i.  p.391.]  Virgil,Horace, 
Ovid,  Lucan,  Statius,  Juvenal, 
and  Persius.  John  Hanville,  an 
Englifhman,  who  wrote  the  Architre- 
nius,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  Latin 
hexameter  poem  in  nine  books.  Philip 
GuALTiER,  of  Chatillon,  who  wrote, 
about  the  fame  period, theALEXANOREiD, 
an  heroic  poem  on  Alexander  the  great. 
Sol  Y  MAR  I  us,  or  Gunther,  a  German 
Latin  poet,  author  of  the  Solymarium, 
or  Cru/ade.  Galfridus,  our  country- 
man, whofe  Nova  Poetria  was  in  higher 
celebrity  than  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  [See 
vol.  i.  DifTertat.  ii.]  Matth^eus,  of 
Yendofme,  who  in  the  year  1170,  para- 
phrafed  the  Book  nf  Tohit  into  Latin  ele- 
giacs, from  the  Latin  bible  of  faint  Jerom, 
under  the  title  of  the  Toe i ad,  fometimes 
called  the  Thebaid,  and  firll  printed 
among  the  Octo  Morales.  Alex- 
ander DE  Villa  Dei,  whofe  Doc- 
trinale,  or  Grammar  in  Leonine  vericy 
fuperfeded  Prifcian  about  the  year  1200. 
It  was  firft  printed  at  Venice,  fol.  1473. 


And  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1503.  He 
was  a  French  frier  minor,  and  alfo  wrote 
the  Arguments  of  the  chapters  of  all  the 
Looks  of  either  Tefament,  in  two  hundred 
and  twelve  hexameters.  With  fome  ethw 
forgotten  piec-es.  Marcianus  Ca pel- 
la,  whofe  poem  on  the  marriage  of 
Mercury  with  Philology  rivalled 
Boethius.  [See  fupr  p.  75.]  Joannes 
de  Garlandia,  an  Englifhman,  a  poet 
and  grammarian,  who  ftudied  at  Paris  about 
the  year  1 200.  The  moft  eminent  of  his 
numerous  Latin  poems,  which  croud  our 
libraries,  feem  to  be  his  Epithalamium 
on  the  Virgin  Mary  in  ten  books  of  elegiacs. 
MSS.  Cotton.  Claud.  A.  x.  And  De 
Triumphis  Ecclesi^,  in  eight  books, 
which  contains  much  Englifh  hiftory.  MS. 
ibid.  Some  of  his  pieces,  both  in  profe 
and  verfe,  have  been  printed.  Bernar- 
Dus  Carnotensis,  or  Syl^oefer,  much 
applauded  by  John  of  Salifbury,  who 
ftyles  him  the  moft  perfeSl  Platonic  of  that 
age.  Metallog.  iv.  c.  35.  His  Mega- 
cosM  and  Microcosm,  a  work  confifting 
both  of  verfe  and  profe,  is  frequently  cited 
by  the  barbarous  writers.  He  is  imitated  by 
Chaucer,  Man  of  L.  Tale,  v.  4617.  "In 
*'  fterres  many  a  winter,  &c."  Physio- 
LOGUS,  or  Theobaldus  EpiscopuSj 
who  wrote  in  Latin  verfe  De  Naturis  xii. 
animaluim,  MSS.  Harl.  3093.  5.  He  is 
there  called  Italicus.  There  is  alfo  a  Ma- 
gifer  Florinus,  ftyled  alfo  Physiolo- 
Gus,  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  Chaucer  quotes 
PhySiologus,  whom  I  by  miftake  have 
fuppofed  to  be  Pliny,  "  For  Phisiolo- 
*'  Gus  fays  fikerly."  Nonnes  Pr. 
Tale.  v.  1 5277.  [See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p  420.] 
Si  DON  I  us,  who  wrote  a  metrical  dialogue 
between  a  Jew  and  a  Chriftian  on  both  the 
Teftaments.  And  a  Si  don i us,  perhaps 
the  fame,  regis  qui  fingit  preelia.  To 
thefe  our  author  adds  his  own  Grecismus, 
or  a  poem  in  hexameters  on  rhetoric  and 
grammar ;  which,  as  Du  Cange  [Praff. 
Lat.  GlolT.  §  XLV.]  obferves,  was  an- 
tiently  a  common  manual  in  the  feminaries 
of  France,  and,  I  fuppofe,  of  England. 

"'  Etymol.  V.  Offigipf. rda. 

"  Contra  Elipand.  lib.  ii.  p.  94,9. 

•  Lib.  i.  Theol.  Chriil.  p.  1 183, 
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exclufive  of  the  utility  of  his  precepts,  pofTefTes  the  merit  of 
a  nervous  and  elegant  brevity.  It  is  perpetually  quoted  by 
Chaucer.  In  the  Miller's  Tale,  he  reproaches  the  fimple 
carpenter  for  having  never  read  in  Cato,  that  a  man  fliould 
marry  his  own  likenefs  ^ :  and  in  the  Marchaunt's  Tale, 
having  quoted  Seneca  to  prove  that  no  blefling  is  e.qual  to 
an  humble  wife,  he  adds  Cato's  precept  of  prudently  bearing 
a  fcolding  wife  with  patience  \  It  was  tranflated  into  Greek 
at  Conftantinople  by  Maximus  Planudes,  who  has  the  merit 
of  having  familiarifed  to  his  countrymen  many  Latin  claflics 
of  the  lower  empire,  by  metaphraflic  verfions  ' :  and  at  the 
refloration  of  learning  in  Europe,  illuftrated  with  a  com- 
mentary by  Erafmus,  which  is  much  extolled  by  Luther'. 
There  are  two  or  three  French  tranflations  \  That  of  Ma- 
thurine  Corderoy  is  dedicated  to  Robert  Stephens.  In  the 
Britifli  mufeum,  there  is  a  French  tranflation  by  Helis  de 
Guinceflre,  or  Winchefter ;  made,  perhaps,  at  the  time 
when  our  countrymen  afFe6led  to  write  more  in  French  than 
Englifli ".  Chaucer  conftantly  calls  this  writer  Caton  or 
Cathon,  which  fliews  that  he  was  more  familiar  in  French 
than  in  Latin.  Caxton  in  the  preface  to  his  aforefaid  tranfla- 
tion affirms,  that  Poggius  Florentinus,  whofe  library  was  fur- 
niflied  with  the  moll:  valuable  authors,  efleemed  Cathon 
closed,  that  is,  Cato  with  notes,  to  be  the  befl  book  in  his 
collection  "^^     The  gloffariil  J  take  to  be  Philip  de  Pergamo, 


P  V.  3227.  was  before  tranflated  Into  German  rhymes 

1  V.  9261.  by  Abraham  Morterius, .  of  Weiflenburgh, 

^  It  occurs  often  among  the  Baroccian  Francof.  1590.  8vo. 

manufcripts,  Bibl.  Bodl.  viz.  64.  71,  bis.  =  CoJloqu.  Menfal.  c.  37. 

95.  15  1.  194,     The  firft  edition  of  Cato,  '   One  by  Peter  Grofnet,  Les  mots  dorees 

foon  followed  by  many  others,  I  believe,  is  dufage  Caton.  Parif.  1543. 

Auguft.A.D.  1485.     The  moft  complete  "  MSS.  Harl.  4388.     This  manufcript 

edition  is  that  of  Chrift.  Daumius,   Cygn.  is  older  than  1400.     Du  Cange  quotes  a 

1672,    8vo.   Containing  the  Greek  meta-  Cato  in    French   rhymes.     Gl.   Lat.   V. 

phrafes  of  Maximus  Planudes,  Jofeph  Sea-  Legator.     See  MSS.  Afhmol.   789.   2. 

liger,  Matthew  Zuber,  and  John   Mylius,  [6995] 

a  Germai   verfion   by   Martinus   Apicius,  ""  Many  of  the  ghjfed  manufcripts,   fo 

with  annotations  and  other  acccffions.     \l  common  in  the  libraries,  were  the  copies 

Vol,  \h  Z            .                                               ^i^ 
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a  prior  at  Padua  ^  who  wrote  a  moft  elaborate  Moralisa- 
TioN  on  Cato,  under  the  title  of  Speculum  Regiminis,  fo 
early  as  the  year  1380  \  In  the  fame  preface,  Caxton  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  the  bejle  boke  for  to  be  taught  to  yonge  children 
hifcole.  But  he  fuppofes  the  author  to  be  Marcus  Cato, 
whom  he  duly  celebrates  with  the  two  Scipios  and  other 
noble  Romaynes.  A  kind  of  fupplement  to  tliis  work,  and 
often  its  companion,  under  the  title  of  Cato  Parvus,  or 
Facetus,  or  Vrbanus^  was  written  by  Daniel  Churche,  or  Ec- 
clefienfis,  a  domefbic  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  fecond,  a 
learned  prince  and  a  patron  of  fcholars,  about  the  year 
ii8o\  This  was  alfo  tranilated  by  Burghe;  and  in  the 
Britilh  mufeum,  both  the  Catos  of  his  verfion  occur,  as 
forming  one  and  the  fame  work,  viz.  Liber  Minoris  Ca- 
tonis,  et  Majoris,  tranjlatus  a  Latino  in  AngUciim  per  Mag, 
Benet   Bonigh^,      Burghe's    performance    is    too  jejune   for 


with-  which  pupils  in  the  univerfity  at- 
tended their  readers,  or  ledlurers ;  from 
whofe  mouths  paraphraftic  notes  were  inter- 
lined or  written  in  the  margin,  by  the  more 
diligent  hearers.  In  a  Latin  tranflation  of 
fome  of  Ariftotle's  philofophical  works, 
oijce  belonging  to  Rochefter  priory,  and 
tranfcribed  about  the  year  1350,  one  Henry 
de  Rewham  is  faid  to  be  the  writer ;  and 
to  have  ghjjed  the  book,  during  the  time 
he  heard  it  explained  by  a  public  reader  in 
the  fchools  of  Oxford.  "  Et  audiuit  in 
**  fcholis  Oxonie,  et  emendavit  et  glo- 
"  SAViT  audiendo.^^  MSS.  Reg.  12  G.  ii. 
410.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  word  reader  originally  took  its  rife 
from  a  paucity  of  books :  when  there  was 
only  ONE  book  to  be  had,  which  a  profeflbr 
or  lefturer  recited  to  a  large  audience. 

"  Printed,  Auguft.  1475.  In  Exeter 
college  library,  there  is  Cato  Moralisa- 
Tus,  MSS.  37.  [837.]  And  again  at  All 
Souls,  MSS.  9.  [1410.]  Compare  MSS. 
More,  35.  [9221.]  And  Bibl.  Coll.Trin. 
Dublin.  651.  14.     And  MSS.  Harl.6294. 

y  MSS.  Coll.  Trin.  Dublin.  27;.  And 
Blbl.  Ecclef.  Vigom  fub.  Tit.  Urbanvs, 


MSS.  147.  One  Tedbaldus,  of  the  fame 
age,  is  called  the  author,  from  a  manu- 
fcript  cited,  Giornal.  Lett,  d'ltal.  iv.  p. 
181.  In  Lewis's  Caxton,  in  a  col  left  ion 
of  Chaucer's  and  Lydgate's  poems  by  Cax- 
ton, without  date,  are  recited  3.  Parvus 
Catho.  4.  Magnus  Cato.  p.  104. 
What  thefe  tranflations  are  I  know  not. 
Befide  Caxton's  Cato,  mentioned  above, 
there  is  a  feparate  work  by  Caxton,  "  Hie 
*'  incipit  Parvus  Caton,"  in  Engliih 
and  Latin.  No  date.  Containing  thirty- 
feven  leaves  in  quarto.  I  find  Parvus 
Cato  in  Englifh  rhyme,  MSS.  Vernon. 
Bibl.  Bodl.  fol.  cccx.  [See  fupr.  vol.  i. 
p.  14.]  The  Latin  of  the  leiTer  Cato  is 
printed  among  Auctores  Octo  Mo- 
rales, Lugd.  1538.  Compare  MSS.  Harl. 
2251.  iii.  fol.  174.  112.  fol.  175.  A  tranf- 
lation into  Englifh  verfes  of  both  Catos, 
perhaps  by  Lydgate.  See  alfo  MSS.  Coll. 
Trin.  Dublin.  V.  651.  The  Proverbia 
Caton  is  are  a  different  work  from  either 
of  thefe,  written  in  hexameters  by  Mar- 
bodeus,  Opp.  Hildebert.  p.  1634.  Paris 
1708.  fol. 
*MSS.  Harl.  116.  2.  See  alfo,  271.  2. 
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tranfcriptlon  ;  and,  I  fufpedl,  would  not  have  afforded  a  fnigle 
fplendid  extra6l,  had  even  the  Lathi  pofielTed  any  fparks  of 
poetry.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  only  critical  excellence  of 
the  original,  which  confifls  of  a  terfe  concifenefs  of  fentences, 
although  not  always  exprefled  in  the  pureft  latinity,  will 
not  eafily  bear  to  be  transfufed.  Burghe,  but  without  fuf- 
ficient  foundation,   is  faid  to  have  finifhed  Lydgate's  Go- 

VERNAUNCE  OF  PrINCIS  *. 

About  the  year  1481,  Julian  Barnes,  more  properly  Ber- 
ners,  fifter  of  Richard  lord  Berners,  and  priorefs  of  the 
nunnery  of  Sopewell,  wrote  three  Englifli  tra6ls  on  Hawking, 
Hunti?ig,  and  Anfjory^  or  Heraldry,  which  were  foon  afterwards 
printed  in  the  neighbouring  ^  monaflery  of  faint  Alban's '. 


'  St;e  fupr.  L  y  d  c  a  t  E .  There  is  a  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Wyz  Catc,  and  jEfop's  Fables, 
into  Englilh  dogrell,  by  one  William  Bul- 
loker,  for  Edm.  Bollifant.  1585.  This 
W.  Bulloker  wrote  a  Pamphlet  for  gram- 
mar, for  the  fame,   1586.  i2mo. 

^  There  was  a  ftrong  conneftion  between 
the  two  monafleries.  In  that  of  faint  Al- 
ban's a  monk  was  annually  appointed,  with 
the  title  of  Cujios  monialium  de  Sopenjuelle. 
Regillr.  Abbat.  Wallingford,  [Sub  an. 
1480.]  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  MSS.  Tanner. 

<=  In  the  year  i486,  fol.  Again,  at  Weft- 
minfter,  by  W.  de  Worde.  1496.  410. 
The  barbarifm  of  the  times  ftrongly  ap- 
pears in  the  indelicate  expreffions  which 
ihe  often  ufes ;  and  which  are  equally  in- 
compatible with  her  fex  and  profeffion. 
The  poem  begins  thus.  [I  tranfcribe  from 
a  good  manufcript,  MSS.  Rawlinf.  Bibl. 
Bodl.  papyr.  fol.] 

Mi  dere  fones,  where  ye  fare,  by  frith,  or 

by  fell*. 
Take  good  hedein  his  tyme  how  Triflrem  % 

wol  tell ; 
How  many  maner  belles  of  venery  there 

were, 
Liftenes  now  to  our  Dame,   and  ye  fhullen 

here. 
Ffowre  maner  befles  of  venery  there  are. 


The  firft  of  hem  is  a  hart,  the  fecond  is  an 

hare  ; 
The  boor  is  one  of  the. 
The  wolfF,  and  no  mo. 
And  wherefo  ye  comen  in  play  f  or  in  place. 
Now  Ihal  I  tel  you  which  ben  beftesof  chace  ; 
One  of  the  a  buck,  another  a  doo. 
The  ffox,  and  the  marteryn,  and  the  wilde 

roo  : 
And  ye  fhall,  my  dere  fones,  other  beftes  all. 
Where  fo  ye  hem  finde,  rafcall  hem  call. 
In  frith  or  in  fell. 
Or  in  fforreft,  y  yow  tell. 
And  to  fpeke  of  the  hert,  if  ye  wil  hit  lere. 
Ye  fhall  call  him  a  calfe  at  the  firft  yere  ; 
The  fecond  yere  a  broket,  fo  fhall  he  be. 
The  third  yere  a  fpayard,  lerneth  this  at  me ; 
The  iiii  yere  calles  hem  a  ftagge  be  any  way 
The  firft  yere  a  grete  ftagge,  my  dame  bade 

you  fay. 

Among  Crynes's  books  [911.  4to.  Bibl. 
Bodl.]  there  is  a  bl.  lett.  copy  of  diis  piece^ 
*'  Imprynted  at  London  in  Paul's  church- 
"  yarde  by  me  Hary  Tab."  Again  by 
William  Copland  without  date,  '*  The 
*'  boke  of  hawkyng,  hunting,  and  fifhing, 
"  with  all  the  properties  and  medecynes 
"  that  are  neceflary  to  be  kept."  With 
wooden  cuts.  Here  the  trafl  on  armory 
is  omitted,  which  feems  to  have  been  firft 
z  inferred, 


Wood  or  £eid. 


^  Sir  Triftram.  Sc«  Ob«ikvat.  SP£Mi.  i.  p.  21. 


I  rimr^ 
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From  an  abbefs  difpofed  to  turn  author,  we  might  more 
reafonably  have  expected  a  manual  of  meditations  for  the 
clofet,  or  fele6l  rules  for  making  falves,  or  diftilling  ftrong 
waters.  But  the  diverfions  of  the  field  were  not  thought 
inconfiftent  with  the  character  of  a  religious  lady  of  this 
eminent  rank,  who  refembled  an  abbot  in  refpe6l  of  exer- 
cifing  an  extenfive  manerial  jurifdi6lion ;  and  who  hawked 
and  hunted  in  common  with  other  ladies  of  diftin6lion  ''. 
This  work,  however,  is  here  mentioned,  becaufe  the  fecond 
of  thefe  treatifes  is  written  in  rhyme.  It  is  fpoken  in  her 
own  perfon ;  in  which,  being  otherwife  a  woman  of  au- 
thority, file  afTumes  the  title  of  dame.  I  fufpe6l  the  whole 
to  be  a  tranflation  from  the  French  and  Latin  \ 

To  this  period  I  refer  William  of  NafTyngton,  a  pro6lor 
or  advocate  in  the  ecclefiaflical  court  at  York.  He  tran- 
flated  into  Englifh  rhymes,  as  I  conje6lure,  about  the  year 
1480,  a  theological  tra6l,  entitled  u4  treatij'e  on  the  T^rinity 
<ind  Unity  with  a  declaration  of  Gods  Works  and  of  the  Pajion 
of  Jefus  Chriji,  written  by  John  of  Waldenby,  an  Auguftine 


inferted  that  the  woric  might  contain  a  com- 
plete courfe  of  education  for  a  gentleman. 
The  fame  title  is  in  W.  Powel's  edit.  1550. 
The  laft  edition  is  "  The  Gentleman's 
**  Academy,  or  the  book  of  faint  Albans, 
**  concerning  hawking,  hunting,  and  ar- 
*'  mory."  Lond.  1595.  4to. 

^  At  the  magnificent  marriage  of  the 
princefs  Margaret  with  James  the  fourth, 
king  of  Scotland,  in  1503,  his  majefty 
fends  the  new  queen,  **  a  grett  tame  hart, 
*'  for  to  have  a  corfe."  Leland.  Coll. 
Append,  iii.  280.  edit.  1770. 

<^  This  is  the  latter  part  of  the  colophon 
at  the  end  of  the  faint  Alban's  edition. 
"  And  here  now  endith  the  boke  of  blafyng 
*'  of  armys,  tranflatyt  and  compylyt  to- 
•*  gedyr  at  faynt  Albons  the  yere  from 
♦'  thyncarnacyon  of  oure  lorde  Jhefu  Crift 
**  MCCCCLXxxvi."  [This  very  fcarce 
book,  printed  in  various  inks,  was  in 
the  late  Mr.  Weft's  library.]    This  part  is 


tranflated  or  abflrafted  from  Upton's  book 
De  re  militan,  et  faSlis  illujiribus,  written 
about  the  year  1441.  See  the  fourth  book 
De  injignibus  Anglorum  7iobilium.  Edit. 
BiiT.  Lond.  1654.  410.  It  begins  with  the 
following  curious  piece  of  facred  heraldry. 
*'  Of  the  oiFspring  of  the  gentih?ian  Jafeth, 
"  come  Habraham,  Moyfes,  Aron,  and  the 
"  profettys,  and  alfo  the  kyng  of  the  right 
"  lyne  of  Mary,  of  whom  that  gentilman 
**  Jhefus  was  borne,  very  god  and  man  : 
"  after  his  manhode  kynge  of  the  land  of 
"  Jude  and  of  Jues,  gentilman  by  is 
'♦  moder  M:xxy,  prytice  of  Cote  armure,  &c." 
Nicholas  Upton,  above  mentioned,  was 
a  fellow  of  New  college  Oxford,  about  the 
year  1430.  He  had  many  dignities  in  the 
church.  He  was  patronifed  by  Humphrey 
duke  of  Gloceller,  to  whom  he  dedicates 
his  book, 
before. 


This  I  ought  to  have  remarked 


frier 
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trier  of  Yorkfliire,  a  ftudent  in  the  Auguftine  convent  at 
Oxford,  the  provincial  of  his  order  in  England,  and  a 
ilrenuous  champion  againft  the  doftrines  of  WicclifFe  ^  I  once 
iaw  a  manufcript  of  Nalfyngton's  tranflation  in  the  library 
of  Lincoln  cathedral^ j  and  was  tempted  to  tranfcribe  the 
few  following  lines  from  the  prologue,  as  they  convey  an 
idea  of  our  poet's  chara6ler,  record  the  titles  of  fome  old 
popular  romances,  and  difcover  antient  modes  of  public 
amufement. 

I  warne  you  firfte  at  the  begynnynge. 
That  I  will  make  no  vayne  carpynge, 
Of  dedes  of  armes,  ne  of  amours, 
As  does  MYNSTRELLis  and  gestours, 
That  maketh  carpynge  in  many  a  place 
Of  OcTOviANE  and  Isenbrace, 
And  of  many  other  gestes, 
And  namely  when  they  come  to  fefles  ; 
Ne  of  the  lyf  of  Bevys  of  Hamptoune, 
That  was  a  knyght  of  grete  renoune : 
Ne  of  fyr  Gye  of  Warwyke,  &c. 

Our  tranflator  in  thefe  verfes  formally  declares  his  in- 
tention of  giving  his  reader  no  entertainment ;  and  difavows 
all  concern  with  fecular  vanities,  efpecially  thofe  unedifying 
tales  of  love  and  arms,  which  were  the  cuftomary  themes  of 
other  poets,  and  the  delight  of  an  idle  age.  The  romances 
of  OcTAviAN,  fir  Bevis,  and  fir  Guy,  have  already  been 
difcuiTed  at  large.  That  of  fir  Isembras  was  familiar  in  the 
time  of  Chaucer,  and  occurs  in  the  Rime  of  Sil  Thopas  \ 
In  Mr.  Garrick's  curious  library  of  chivalry,  which  his 
friends  fhare  in  common  with  himfelf,  there  is  an  edition 


^  Wood,  Ant.  Univ.  Oxen.  i.  1 1 7.  h  V.  6.     See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  1 23.  Notes. 

«  See  alfo  MSS.  Reg.  17  C.  vui.  p.  3. 

by 
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by  Copland,  extremely  different  from  the  manufcript  copies 
preferved  at  Cambridge',  and  in  the  Cotton  colleftion ".  1 
believe  it  to  be  originally  a  French  romance,  yet  not  of  very 
high  antiquity.  It  is  written  in  the  ftanza  of  Chaucer's  fir 
Thopas  '.  The  incidents  are  for  the  mod  part  thofe  trite 
expedients,  which  almoft  conftantly  form  the  plan  of  thefe 
metrical  narratives. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  the  min- 
strels, who  in  this  prologue  of  Naflyngton  are  named 
feparately  from  the  gestours,  or  tale-tellers,  were  fome- 
times  diflinguifhed  from  the  harpers.  In  the  year  1374, 
fix  Minftrels,  accompanied  with  four  Harpers,  on  the  anni- 
verfary  of  Alwyne  the  bifhop,  performed  their  minjireljiesy  at 
dinner,  in  the  hall  of  the  convent  of  faint  Swithin  at  Win- 
chefler  -,  ^and  during  fupper,  fung  the  fame  Gest,  or  tale, 
in  the  great  arched  chamber  of  the  prior :  on  which  folemn 
occafion,  the  faid  chamber  was  hung  with  the  arras,  or 
tapeflry,  of  the  three  kings  of  Cologne*".  Thefe  min- 
ftrels and  harpers  belonged,  partly  to  the  royal  houlhold 
in  Winchefler  caftle,  and  partly  to  the  bifliop  of  Winchefter. 


'  MSS.  Caius  Coll.  Clafs.  A.  9 .  (2.) 

^  Calig.  a.  12.  f.  128. 

^  See  Percy's  Ball.  i.  306. 

"^  Regiftr.  Priorat.  S.  Swithini  Win  ton. 
ut  fupr.  [vol.  i.  p.  89.]  "In  fefto  Alwyni 

*•  epifcopi Et  durante  pietancia  in 

•*  aula  conventus,  fex  ministralli,  cum 
**  quatuor  citharisatoribus,  faciebant 
*'  miniftralcias  fuas.  Et  poll  cenam,  in 
**  magna  camera  arcuata  dom.  Prioris,  can- 
"  tab  ant  idem  gestum,  in  qua  camera  fu- 
*'  fpendebatur,  ut  moris  eft,  magnum  dor- 
"  fale  Prioris,  habens  pifturas  trium  regum 
*•  Colein.  Veniebant  autem  difti  jocula- 
"  tores  a  caftello  domini  regis,  et  ex  fami- 
*'  lia  epifcopi  .  .  .  ."  The  reft  is  much 
obliterated,  and  the  date  is  hardly  difcerni- 
ble.  Among  the  Harleian  manufcripts, 
there  is  an  antient  fong  on  the  three  kings 
of  Cologne,  in  which  the  whole  flory  of 
that  favorite  romance  is  refolved  into  al- 


chemy. MSS.  2407.  13.  fol.  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  printed  this  romance  in  quarto, 
1526.  It  is  in  MSS.  Harl.  1704.  11.  fol. 
49.  b.  Imperf.  Coll.  Trin.  Dublin.  V.  651. 
14.  [C.  16.]  MSS.  More,  37.  And  fre- 
quently in  other  places.  Barclay,  in  his 
Egloges,  mentions  this  fubjedl,  a  part  of 
the  nativity,  painted  on  the  walls  of  a 
churche  cathedrall.  Egl.  v.  Signat.  D.  ii. 
ad  calc.  Ship  of  fooles,  edit.  1570. 

And  the  thre  kinges,  with  all  their  company. 
Their  crownes  gliftening  bright  and  oriently. 
With  their  prefentes  and  giftes  mifticall. 
All  this  behelde  I  in  pifture  on  the  wall. 

In  an  Inventory  of  ornaments  belonging 
to  the  church  of  Holbech  in  Lincolnfhire, 
and  fold  in  the  year  1548,  we  find  this  ar- 
ticle. "  Item,  for  the  coats  of  the  iii. 
"  kyngs  of  Coloyne,  v/.  iiii^'."  I  fuppofe 
thefe  coats  were  for  dreffing  perfons  who 

reprefentcd 
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There  was  an  annual  mafs  at  the  fhrine  or  tomb  of  bilhop 
Alwyne  in  the  church,  which  was  regularly  followed  by  a 
feaft  in  the  convent.  It  is  probable,  that  the  Gest  here 
fpecified  was  fome  poetical  legend  of  the  prelate,  to  whofe 
memory  this  yearly  feflival  was  inftituted,  and  who  was  a 
Saxon  bifliop  of  Wincheller  about  the  year  1040".  Al- 
though fongs  of  chivalry  were  equally  common,  and  I  be- 
lieve more  welcome  to  the  monks,  at  thefe  folemnities.  In 
an  accompt-roU  of  the  priory  of  Bicefler,  in  Oxfordfhire  °, 
I  find  a  parallel  inftance,  under  the  year  1432.  It  is  in  this 
entry.  "  Dat.  fex  Miniftrallis  de  Bokyngham  cantantibus 
"  in  refe6lorio  Martyrium  septem  dormientium  in  ffefto 
"  epiphanie,  vj  s"  That  is,  the  treafurer  of  the  monaftery 
gave  four  fhillings  to  fix  mijijlreh  from  Buckingham,  for 
fmging  in  the  refectory  a  legend  called  the  martyrdom  of 
the  seven  sleepers  %  on  the  feaft  of  the  Epiphany.  In  the 
Cotton  library,  there  is  a  Norman  poem  in  Saxon  characters 
on  this  fubjedl  '^  -,  which  was  probably  tranflated  afterwards 
into  Englifh  rhyme.     The  original  is  a  Greek  legend  ',  never 


reprefented  the  three  kings  In  fome  procef- 
fion  on  the  Nativity.  Or  perhaps  for  a 
Mystery  on  the  fubjed,  plaid  by  the 
parifh.  But  in  the  fame  Inventory  we  have, 
I/em,  for  the  apojlylh  [the  apoftles]  coats, 
and  for  Ha  rod's  [Herod's]  coate,  &c. 
Stukeley's  It  in.  Curios,  pag.  19.  In 
old  accompts  of  church-v/ardens  for  faint 
Helen's  at  Abingdon,  Berks,  for  the  year 
1566,  there  is  an  entry  Forfeiting  up  Ro- 
bin HooDEs  BOWER.  I  fuppofc  for  a 
parifh  interlude.  Arch^ol.  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

°  He  is  buried  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
prefbytery,  with  an  infcription. 

°  InThefauriaro  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon.  [See 
fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  90.] 

P  In  the  fourth  century,  being  inclofed 
in  a  cave  at  Ephefus  by  the  emperour  De- 
cius  372  years,  they  were  afterwards  found 
fleeping,  and  alive. 

«!  MSS.  Cott.  Calig.  a.  ix.  iii.  fol. 
213.  b.  [See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  18.]  "  Jd 
••  commence  la  vie  be  Semr  dormaoz." 


La  uertu  beu  lur  tur  luj*  '^j  bare 
E  rvt  lurz  ej-r  certeme  epure. 

"■  MSS.  Lambecc.  viii.  p.  375.  Pho- 
tius,  without  naming  the  author,  gives  the 
fubftance  of  this  Greek  legend,  Bibl.  Cod. 
ccLiii.  pag.  1399.  edit.  1591.  fol.  This 
ftory  was  common  among  the  Arabians. 
The  mufTulmans  borrowed  many  wonderful 
narratives  from  the  chriftians,  which  they 
embellifhed  with  new  fiftions.  They  pre- 
tend that  a  dog,  which  was  accidentally 
ihut  up  in  the  cavern  with  the  fe'venfeepers, 
become  rational.  See  Herbelot,  Dict. 
Orient,  p.  139.  a.  V.  Ashab.  p.  17, 
In  the  Britifh  Mufeum  there  is  a  poem, 
partly  in  Saxon  charadlers,  De  pueritia  do- 
mini  noftri  Jhefu  Crijii.  Or,  the  childhood  of 
ChriJI.  MSS.  Harl.  2399.  lo.  fol.  47.  It 
begins  thus. 

Alle  myzhty  god  yn  Trynyte, 

That  bowth  [bcaght]  man  on  rode  dere; 

He  gefe  ows  wafhe  to  the 

A  lytyl  wyle  that  ye  wylle  me  here. 

Whtt 
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printed  i  but  which,  in  the  dark  ages,  went  about  in  a  bar- 
barous Latin  tranflation,  by  one  Syrus ' ;  or  in  a  narrative 
framed  from  thence  by  Gregory  of  Tours  \ 

Henry  Bradfhaw  has  rather  larger  pretenfions  to  poeti- 
cal fame  than  William  of  Naflington,  although  fcarcely 
deferving  the  name  of  an  original  writer  in  any  refpefl. 
He  was  a  native  of  Chefter,  educated  at  Gloucefler  college 
in  Oxford,  and  at  length  a  Benedi6line  monk  of  faint  Wer- 
burgh's  abbey  in  his  native  place  ".  Before  the  year  1500, 
he  ^wrote  the  life  of  saint  Werburgh,  a  daughter  of  a 
king  of  the  Mercians,  in  Engliih  verfe "'.  This  poem,  befide 
the  devout  deeds  and  paflion  of  the  poet's  patronefs  faint, 


Who  would  fufpeft  that  this  ahfurd  legend 
had  alfo  a  Greek  original  ?  It  was  taken, 
I  do  not  fuppofe  immediately,  from  an  apo- 
cryphal narrative  afcribed  to  faint  Thomas 
the  apoflle,  but  really  compiled  by  Thomas 
Ifraelites,  and  entitled,  Aoya?  Ii?  ra  wcti^txa. 
Kj    (/.lyciXiTa    tS    xv^ia    kj    qulvjpo^    htJMv     I»7;5 
X^ialS,'  Liber  de piieritia  et  miracidis  dominit 
Sec.      It  is  printed  in  part  by  Cotelerius, 
Not.  ad  Patr  Apoftol.   p.  274.  Who  there 
mentions   a   book  of  Saint  Matthew   the 
Evangelift,  De  Infautia  Saluatoris,  in  which 
our  Lord  is  introduced  learning  to  read, 
fi:c.     See   Iren.    lib.  i.     c.  xvii.    p.   104. 
Among  ether  figments  of  this  kind,  in  the 
Pfeudo-Gelafian  Decree    are   recited,   The 
hijiory  and  naifvity  of  our  Saviour,  and  of 
Alary  and  the  midiK-ife.      And,   The  hijiory 
cf  the   infancy    of  our   Sa'viour.   Jur.   Can. 
Distinct,  can.   3.     The  latter  piece  is 
mentioned  by  Anailafius,  where  he  ceufures 
as    fuppofititious,     the   puerile    miracles    of 
Chrift.  Oor,y-  c.  xiii.  p.  26. 

On  the  fame  fubjeft  there  is  an  Arabic 
book,  probably  compiled  foon  after  the 
rife  of  Mahometanifm,  tranflated  into  La- 
tin by  Sikius,  called  Evangelium  m- 
TFAKTiT!-:,  Arab,  et  Latin.  Trajcft.  ad 
Rhen.  1697.  8vo.  In  this  piece,  Chrift  is 
exam.ined  by  the  Jewifh  dodlors,  in  aftro- 
nomy,  medicine,  phyfics,  and  metaphylics. 
Sikius  fays,  that  the  puerile  miracles 
,of  Chrilt  were  common  among   the  Per- 


fians.  Ibid,  in  Not.  p-  55.  Fabricius  cites 
a  German  poem,  more  than  four  hundred 
years  old,  founded  on  thefe  legends.  Cod. 
Apocryph.  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  pag.  212. 
Hamburg.  1703. 

At  the  end  of  the  Englilh  poem  on  this 
fubjedl  above  cited,  is  the  following  rubric- 
•'  Qod  dnus  Johannes  Arcitenens  canoni- 
"  cus  Bodminie  et  natus  in  ilia."  Whe- 
ther this  canon  of  Bodmin  in  Cornwall, 
whofe  name  was  perhaps  Archer,  or  Bow- 
yer,  is  the  poet,  or  only  the  tranfcrib,er,  I 
cannot  fay.  See  fol.  48.  In  the  fapie  ma- 
nufcript  volume,  [8.]  there  is  an  old  Eng- 
lilh poem  to  our  Saviour,  with  this  note. 
"  Explicit  Contemplaticne?n  bondtn.  Quod 
*'  dnus  Johannes  Arcuarius  Canonicus  Bod- 
"  minle."  See  what  is  faid,  below,  of  the 
PsEUDO-EvANGELiuM  attiibutcd  to  Ni- 
chodemus. 

'^  Apud  Surium,  ad  27  Jul. 

'  Hijioria  Septem  Dormientiinn.  Panf. 
151 1.  4to.  Ibid.  1640.  And  apud  Ruin- 
art,  p.  1270.  See  Prrcf.  Ruinart.  §.  79. 
And  Gregory  himfelf  De  gloria  martynon, 
cap.  95.  pag.  826.  This  piece  is  noticed 
and  much  commended  by  the  old  chroni- 
cler Albericus,  ad  ann.  319. 

"  Athen.  Oxon.  i.  p.  9.     Pitf.  690. 

*■  He  declares,  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
rival  Chaucer,  hydgnte  fcfitenticus,  pre^naunt 
Barklay,  and  iv-venti-ue  Skelton.  The  two 
laft  were  his  cotemporaries.  L.  ii.  c.  74, 
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comprehends  a  variety  of  other  fubje6ls ;  as  a  defcription  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Mercians  *,  the  lives  of  faint  Etheldred 
and  faint  Sexburgh  \  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Chefter  % 
and  a  chronicle  of  our  kings  \  It  is  colle6led  from  Bede, 
Alfred  of  Beverly,  Malmefbury,  Girardus  Cambrenfis,  Hig- 
den's  Polychronicon,  and  the  paffionaries  of  the  female  faints, 
Werburgh,  Etheldred,  and  Sexburgh,  which  were  kept  for 


*  Lib.  i.    c.  il. 

y  Lib,  i.  cap.  xviii.  xix. 

^  Lib.  i.  cap.  iii. 
■  '  Lib.  ii.  cap.  xv.  The  fafhion  of  wri- 
ting metrical  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land grew  very  fafhionable  in  this  century. 
See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  92.  Many  of  thefe 
are  evidently  compofed  for  the  harp :  but 
they  are  moftly  mere  genealogical  deduc- 
tions. Hearne  has  printed,  from  the  He- 
ralds office,  a  Petegree  of  our  kings, 
from  William  the  conqueror  to  Henry  the 
fixth,  written  in  1448.  [Appendix  to 
Rob.  Glouceftr.  vol.  ii.  p.  585.  fee  p.  588.] 
This  is  a  fpecimen. 

Then  regnyd  Harry  nought  full  wyfe. 
The  fon  of  Mold  [Maud]  the  emperyfe. 
In  hys  tyme  then  feynt  Thomas 
At  Caunterbury  martervd  was. 
He  held  Rofomund  the  fheen, 
Gret  forwe  hit  was  for  the  queen  : 
At  Wodeftoke  for  hure  he  made  a  toure, 
That  is  called  Rosemoundes  boure. — 
And  fithen  regnyd  his  fone  Richerd, 
A  man  that  was  never  aferd  : 
He  werred  ofte  tyme  and  wyfe 
Worthily  upon  goddis  enemyfe. 
And  fithen  he  was  fhoten,  alas ! 
Atte  caftle  Gailard  there  he  was. 
A'te  Fonte  Everarde  he  lithe  there : 
He  regnyd  almoft  two  yere. — 
In  Johne  is  tyme,  as  y  underflonde. 
Was  entredyted  alle  Engelonde  : 
He  was  fulle  wrothe  and  grym. 
For  prcftus   would    nought    fynge    before 
hym,  &c. 

Lydgate  has  left  the  bed  chronicle  of  the 
kind,  and  moft  approacning  to  poetry.  The 
regnyiige  of  kyjigys  after  the  conquejl  hy  the 
monk  of  /?//;•>•• 'MSS.  Fairf  Bibl.  Bodl. 
\(i.  [And  MSS.  Alhmol.  ^.q,  ii.  MSS. 
Vol.  II. 


HarL  2251.  3.  And  a  beautiful  copy,  with 
piftures  of  the  kings,  MSS.  Cotton.  Julius. 
E.  5.]  Never  printed,  [Unlefs  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1530.  410.  *'  This 
"  myghty  Wyllyam  duke  of  Normandy."] 
This  is  one  of  the  ftanzas.  [See  MSS. 
Bodl.  B.  3.  1999.  6.] 

RiCARDUS    PRIMUS. 

Rychard  the  next  by  fucceffyon, 

Ffirft   of  that  name,    Ilrong,   hardy,  and 

notable. 
Was  crouned  kynge,  called  Cur  de  lyon. 
With  Saryzonys  hedys  ferved  atte  table  : 
Sleyn  at  Galard  by  death  full  lamentable : 
The  fpace  regned  fully  ix  yere  ; 
His  hert  buryed  in  Roon,  atte  highe  autere. 

Compare  MSS.  Harl.  372.  5.  There  was 
partly  a  political  view  in  thefe  dedudlions  : 
to  afcertain  the  right  of  our  kings  to  the 
crowns  of  France,  Caftile,  Leon,  and  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy.  See  MSS.  Harl. 
326.  2. — 116.  II.  fol.  142.  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  worth  obferving,  that  about 
this  time  a  prai^ice  prevailed  of  conflruc- 
ting  long  parchment-rolls  in  Latin,  of  the 
Pedigree  of  our  kings.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  Pedigree  of  Britijh  kings  from  Adam  to 
Henry  thefxth^  written  about  the  year  1 450, 
by  Roiger  Alban,  a  Carmelite  friar  of  Lon- 
don. It  begins,  "  Confiderans  chronico- 
"  rum  prolixitatem."  The  original  copy, 
prefented  to  Henry  the  fixth  by  the  com- 
piler, is  now  in  Queen's  college  library  at 
Oxford.  MSS  [22.]  B.  5.  3.  There  are 
two  copies  in  Winchefter  college  library, 
and  another  in  the  Bodleian.  Among  bi- 
fliop  More's  manufcripts,  there  is  a  parch- 
ment-roll of  the  Pedigree  of  our  kings 
from  Ethelred  to  Henry  the  fourth,  in 
French,  with  pidures  of  the  feveral  mo- 
A  a  narchs. 
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public  edification  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  our  poet's 
monaftery  ^  Bradfliaw  is  not  fo  fond  of  relating  vifions 
and  miracles  as  his  argument  feems  to  promife.  Although 
concerned  with  three  faints,  he  deals  more  in  plain  fa£ls  than 
in  the  fiflions  of  religious  romance  j  and,  on  the  whole, 
his  performance  is  rather  hiftorical  than  legendary.  This  is 
remarkable,  in  an  age,  when  it  was  the  failiion  to  turn 
hiftory  into  legend  \     His  fabulous  origin  of  Chefter  is  not 


narchs.  MSS.  495.  And,  in  the  fame 
coUeftion,  a  Pedigree  from  Harold  to 
Henry  the  fourth,  with  elegant  illumina- 
tions. MSS.  479.  In  the  fame  rage  of 
genealogifing,  Alban  abovementioned  fram- 
ed the  Defcent  of  Jefus  Chrift,  from  Adam 
through  the  Levitical  and  regal  tribes,  the 
Jewifh  patriarchs,  judges,  kings,  prophets, 
and  priefts.  The  original  roll,  as  it  feems, 
on  vellum,  beautifully  illuminated,  is  in 
MSS.  More,  ut  fupr.  495.  But  this  was 
partly  copied  from  Peter  of  Poidou,  a  difci- 
ple  of  Lombard  about  the  year  1 170,  who, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  clergy,  was 
the  firft  that  found  out  the  method  of  form- 
ing, and  reducing  into  parchment-rolls,  his- 
torical Trees  of  the  old  teftament.  Al- 
beric.  in  Chron.  p.  441.  See  MSS.  Denb. 
1627.  1.  Rot.  membr. 

As  to  Bradfhaw's  hiftory  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Chefter,  it  may  be  claffed  with 
the  Foundation  of  the  abbey  of 
Gloucester,  a  poem  of  twenty-two 
llanzas,  written  in  the  year  1534,  by  the 
laft  abbot  William  Malverne,  printed  by 
Hearne,  Ubi  fupr.  p.  378.  This  piece  is 
mentioned  by  Harpsfield,  Hist.  Eccles. 
Angl.  p.  264.  Princip.  "  In  fuiidrie 
■  *'  fayer  volumes  of  antiquitie."  MSS.  Harl. 
539.  14.   fol.  III. 

''  For  as  declareth  the  true  Passionary, 
A  boke  where  her  holie  lyfe  wrytten  is. 
Which   boke   remayneth   in    Chefter   mo- 
naftery. 

Lib.  i.   c.  vii.   Signat.   C  ii.     And  again, 
ibid. 

1  folow  the  legend  and  true  hyftory 

After  an  humble  ftile  and  from  it  lytell  vary. 


And  in  the  Prologue,  lib.  i.  Signat.  A  iiii. 

Untoo  this  rude  worke  myne  audlors  thefe^ 

Fyrft  the  true  Legends,  and  the  venerable 
Bede, 

Mayfter  Alfrydus,  and  Wyllyam  Malmuf-^ 
bury, 

Gyrard,  Polychronicon,  and  other  mo  in- 
deed. 

<=  Even  fcripture-hiftory  was  turned  into 
romance.  The  ftory  of  Efther  and  Aha- 
fuerus,  or  of  A  MO  N  or  Hamon,  and  Mar- 
DOCHEus  or  Mordecaiy  was  formed  into 
a  fabulous  poem.  MS.  Vernon,  ut  fupr. 
fol.  213. 

Of  Amon  and  Mardocheus. 
Mony  wynter  witerly 
Or  Crift  weore  boren  of  vre  ladi, 
A  rich  kynge,  hizte  Ahaswere, 
That  ftif  was  on  ftede  and  ftere  ; 
Mighti  kynge  he  was,  i  wis. 
He  livede  muchel  in  weolye  ant  blis. 
His  bliffe  may  i  nat  telle  zou. 
How  lange  hit  weore  to  fchewe  hit  nou  5 
But  thing  that  tovcheth  to  vre  matere 
I  wol  zou  telle,   gif  ze  wol  here. 
The  kyng  lovede  a  knight  fo  wele, 
That  he  commaunded  men  fhould  knele 
Bifore  him,  in  vche  a  ftreete. 
Over  all  ther  men  mihte  him  meete ; 
Amon  was  the  knihtes  nome. 
On  him  fell  muchel  worldus  fchome, 
Ffor  in  this  ilke  kynges  lande 
Was  moche  folke  of  Jewes  wonande, 
Of  heore  kynd  the  kyng  hym  tok 
A  qwene  to  wyve,  as  telleth  the  bok,  See. 

In  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  there  is  a  long 
commentitious  narrative  of  the  Creation  of 

Adam 
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{o  much  to  be  imputed  to  his  own  want  of  veracity,  as  to 
the  authority  of  his  voucher  Ranulph  Higden,  a  celebrated 
chronicler,  his  countryman,  and  a  monk  of  his  own  abbey  •*. 
He  fuppofes  that  Chefter,  called  by  the  antient  Britons  Cair 


Adam  and  Eve-,  their  Sufferings  and  Repen- 
tance, Death  and  Burial.  MSS.  Harl.  1704. 
5.  fol.  18.  This  is  from  a  Latin  piece  on 
the  fame  fubjeft,  ibid.  495.  12.  fol.  43. 
imperf.  In  the  Englifli,  Peter  Comeftor, 
the  maijier  of  /lories,  author  of  the  hijloria 
fcholajlica-,  who  flouriflied  about  the  year 
1170,  is  quoted,  fol.  26.  But  he  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Latin,  at  fol.  49. 

In  Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale,  we  have 
this  pafTage,  v.  3538. 

Haft  thou  not  herd,  quod  Nicholas  alfo, 
The  forwe  of  Noe  with  his  felawftiip. 
Or  that  he  might  get  his  vvif  to  (hip  ? 

I  know  not  whether  this  anecdote  about 
Noah  is  in  any  fimilar  fuppolititious  book 
of  Genefis.  It  occurs,  however,  in  the 
Chejler  Whitfuji  Playes,  where  the  authors, 
according  to  the  eftablifhed  indulgence  al- 
lowed to  dramatic  poets,  perhaps  thought 
themfelves  at  liberty  to  enlarge  on  the  fa- 
cred  ftory.  MSS.  Harl.  2013.  This  alter- 
cation between  Noah  and  his  wife,  takes 
up  almoft  the  whole  third  pageaunt  of  thefe 
interludes,  Noah,  having  reproached  his 
wife  for  her  ufual  frowardnefs  of  temper, 
at  laft  conjures  her  to  come  on  board  the 
ark,  for  fear  of  drowning.  His  wife  in- 
fifts  on  his  failing  without  her  ;  and  fwears 
by  Chrijl  and  faitit  John,  that  Ihe  will  not 
embark,  till  fome  of  her  old  female  com- 
panions are  ready  to  go  with  her.  She 
adds,  that  if  he  is  in  fuch  a  hurry,  he  may 
fail  alone,  and  fetch  himfelf  a  new  wife. 
At  length  Shem,  with  the  help  of  his  bro- 
thers, forces  her  into  the  vefTel ;  and  while 
Noah  very  cordially  welcomes  her  on  board, 
fhe  gives  him  a  bo;:  on  the  ear. 

There  is  an  apocryphal  book,  of  the 
expulfion  of  Adam  from  Paradife,  and  of 
Seth's  pilgrimage  to  Paradife,  &c.  &c.  MSS. 
Ecclef.  Cathedr.  Winton.  4. 

"  There  is  the  greateft  probability,  that 
•Ralph  Hxgden,  hitherto  known  as  a 
grave  hiilorian  and  theologift,  was  the  com- 


piler of  the  Chejler -plays,  mentioned  above, 
vol.  i.  p.  243.  In  one  of  the  Harleian 
copies  [2013.  I.]  under  the  Proclama- 
tion for  performing  thefe  plays  in  the 
year  1522,  this  note  occurs,  in  the  hand 
of  the  third  Randal  Holme,  one  of  the 
Chefter  antiquaries.  "  Sir  John  Arnway 
"  was  mayor,  A.  D.  1327,  and  1328. 
*'  At  which  tyme  thefe  playes  were  writ- 
"  ten  by  Randall  Higgenet,  a  monke 
"  of  Chefter  abbey,  &c."  In  a  Prologue 
to  thefe  plays,  when  they  were  prefented 
in  the  year  1600,  are  thefe  lines,  ibid.   2. 

That  fome  tymes  ther  was  mayor  of  this 

citie 
Sir  John  Arnway  knight :  who  moft  wor- 

thilie 
Contented  hymfelfe  to  fett  out  vn.  playe. 
The  De-vi/e  of  one  Done  Ro  N  D  a  L  L ,  Moonke 

of  Chefter  abbaye. 

Done  Rondall  is  Dan  [dominus]  Randal.  lit 
another  of  the  Harleian  copies  of  thefe  plays, 
written  in  the  year  1607,  this  note  appears, 
fceminglywritten  in  the  year  1628.  [MSS. 
Harl.  2124.]  "  The  Whitfun  playes  firft 
"  made  by  one  Don  Rondle  Heggenet,  a 
*'  monke  of  Chefter  abbey  :  who  was  thrife 
*'  at  Rome  before  he  could  obtaine  leave 
"  of  the  pope  to  have  them  in  the  Englifti 
*'  tongue."  Our  chronicler's  name  in  the 
text,  fametimes  written  Hikeden,  and  Hig- 
geden,  was  eafily  corrupted  into  Higgenet^ 
or  Heggenet :  and  Randal  is  Ranulph  or 
Randolph,  Ralph.  He  died,  having  been 
a  monk  of  Chefter  abbey  fixty-four  years, 
in  the  year  1363.  In  Piers  Plowman,  a 
frier  fays,  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  "  rimes  of  Randall  of  Chester." 
fol.  26.  edit.  1550.  I  take  this  paftage 
to  allude  to  this  very  perfon,  and  to  his 
compofttions  of  this  kind,  for  which  he 
was  probably  foon  famous.  In  an  anony- 
mous Chronicon,  he  is  ftyled  Ranulphui 
Cejlrenjls,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
Randall  of  Chester.  MS.  Ric.  James, 
A  a  2  xi.  S. 
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Lleon,  or  the  city  of  Legions,  was  founded  by  Leon  Gaur,  a 
giant,  corrupted  from  Leon  Vaur,  or  the  great  legion. 

The  founder  of  this  citie,  as  fayth  Polychronicon, 
Was  Leon  Gaur,  a  myghte  ftronge  gyaunt, 
Which  buildid  caves  and  dongeons  manie  a  one. 
No  goodlie  buildyng,  ne  proper,  ne  pleafant. 

He  adds,  with  an  equal  attention  to  etymology : 

But  kinge  Leir  a  Britan  fine  and  valiaunt. 
Was  founder  of  Chefter  by  pleafaunt  buildyng, 
And  was  named  Guar  Leir  by  the  kyng  \ 


But  a  greater  degree  of  credulity  would  perhaps  have  af- 
forded him  a  better  claim  to  the  chara6ler  of  a  poet :  and, 
at  leafl,  we  fhould  have  conceived  a  more  advantageous  opi- 
nion of  his  imagination,  had  he  been  lefs  frugal  of  thofe 
traditionary  fables,  in  which  ignorance  and  fuperftition  had 
cloathed  every  part  of  his  argument.  This  piece  was  firft 
printed  by  Pinfon  in  the  year  1521.  "  Here  begynneth  the 
holy  lyfe  of  Saynt  Werburge,  very  frutefull  for  all 
criften  people  to  rede  \"  He  traces  the  genealogy  of  faint 
Werburg  with  much  hiflorical  accuracy  °. 


i( 


<c 


XI.  8.  Bibl.  Bodl.  And  again  we  have, 
Ranulphi  Cestrensis  *'  ars  ccmpo- 
**  nendi  fermones."  MSS.  Bodl.  fup.  N.  2. 
Art.  10.  And  in  many  other  places. 

By  the  way,  if  it  be  true  that  thefe 
Mysteries  were  compofed  in  the  year 
1328,  and  there  was  fo  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  pope's  permiflion  that  they 
might  be  prefented  in  Englifli,  a  piefump- 
tive  proof  arifes,  that  all  our  Mysteries 
before  that  period  were  in  Latin.  Thefe 
plays  will  therefore  have  the  merit  of  being 
the  firft  Englifh  interludes. 

^  Lib.  ii.  c.  iii. 


'  In  o6lavo.  With  a  wooden  cut  of  tlic 
Saint.  Princip.  "  When  Phebus  had  rome 
"  his  cours  in  Sagittari."  At  the  begin- 
ning is  an  Englifh  copy  of  verfes,  by  J.  T. 
And  at  the  end  two  others. 

8  jj  defcrypcynn  of  the  geanalogy  of  say  ay 
Werburge,  ^c. 

This  noble  prynces,  the  doughter  of  Syon, 
The  floure  of  vertu,  and  vyrgyn  gloryous, 
BlefTed  faynt  Werburge,  full  of  devocyon, 
Defcended  by  auncetry,  and  tytle  famous, 
Of  foure  myghty  kynges,  noble  and  vys- 
toryous, 

Reynynge 
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The  moil  fplendid  pafTage  of  this  poem,  is  the  following 
defcription  of  the  feafl  made  by  king  Ulpher  in  the  hall  of 
the  abbey  of  Ely,  when  his  daughter  Werburgh  was  admit- 
ted to  the  veil  in  that  monaflery.  Among  other  curious 
anecdotes  of  antient  manners,  the  fubjev5ls  of  the  tapeftry, 
with  which  the  hall  was  hung,  and  of  the  fongs  fung  by 
the  minftrels,  on  this  folemn  occafion,  are  given  at  large ''. 

Kynge  Wulfer  her  father  at  this  ghoilly  fpoufage 
Prepared  great  tryumphes,  and  folempnyte ; 
Made  a  royall  fcefl,  as  cuflome  is  of  maryage, 
Sende  for  his  frendes,  after  good  humanyte 
Kepte  a  noble  houfliolde,  lliewed  great  Jyberalyte 
Both  to  ryche  and  poore,  that  to  this  feeft  wolde  come, 
No  man  was  denyed,  every  man  was  wellcome. 

Her  uncles  and  auntes,  were  prefent  there  all 

Etheh-ed  and  Merwalde,  and  Mercellv  alfo 

Thre  blefled  kynges,  whome  fayntes  we  do  call 

Saint  Kenefwyd,  faint  Keneburg,  their  fillers  both  two 

And  of  her  noble  lynage,  many  other  mo 

Were  redy  that  feafon,  with  reverence  and  honour 

At  this  noble  tryumphe,  to  do  all  theyr  devour. 


Reynynge  in  his  lande,   by  true  fuccefTyon, 
As  her  lyfe  hiitoryall*,  makethdeclaracyon. 
The  year  of  our  lorde,  from  the  natyuyte 
Fyue  hindreth  xiiii.  and  iiii.  fcore, 
Whan  Auit}n  was  fende,  from  faynt  Gre- 

gorye, 
To  conueft  this  regyon,  unto  our  fauyoure 
The  noble  kyng  Cryda  than  reygned  with 

honoure 
Upon   the  Mcrcyens,    whiche  kynge  was 

father 
Unto  kvnge  Wybba,  and  Quadriburge  his 

■fyiler. 

This    Wybba   gate    Penda,    kynge    of 
Mercyens, 

♦  That  is,  her  I-egenJ, 


Which  Penda  fubdued,  fyue  kynges  of  this 

regyoa 
Reygnynge   thyrty  yere,  in   worfhyp  and 

reuerens 
Was  grauntfather  to  Werburge,  by  lynyall 

fuccefTyon 
By  his  quene  Kynefwith,  had  a  noble  ge- 

neracyon 
Fyue  valeant  prynces,    Penda  and  kynge 

Wulfer, 
Kynge  Ethelred,  faynt  Marceyl,  faynt  Mar- 

walde  in  fere  f . 
^  "  Of  the  great  folempnyte  kynge  Wul- 
"  fcr  made  at  the  ghoftly  maryage  of  Saynt 
"  Werburge  his  doughter,  to  all  his  lovers, 
"  cofyns,  and  frendes."  Ca.  \\\.   L.  i. 


t  Edit.  Piaf.  1521. 


Tho 
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Tho  kynges  mette  them,  with  their  company, 
Egbry6l  kynge  of  Kent,  brother  to  the  quene ; 
The  fecond  was  Aldulphe  kynge  of  the  eaft  party. 
Brother  to  faynt  Audry,  wyfe  and  mayde  ferene ; 
With  divers  of  theyr  progeny,  and  nobles  as  I  wene, 
Dukes,  erles,  barons,  and  lordes  ferre  and  nere. 
In  theyr  befl  array,  were  prefent  all  in  fere  \ 

It  were  full  tedyous,  to  make  defcrypcyon 

Of  the  great  tryumphes,  and  folempne  royalte, 

Belongyngc  to  the  feeft,  the  honour  and  provyfyon, 

By  playne  declaracyon,  upon  every  partye  ; 

But  the  fothe  to  fay,  withouten  ambyguyte, 

All  herbes  and  flowres,  fragraunt,  fay  re  and  fwete, 

Were  ftrawed  in  halles,  and  layd  under  theyr  fete. 

Clothes  of  golde  and  arras,  were  hanged  in  the  hall 
Depaynted  with  pyclures,  and  hyiloryes  manyfolde. 
Well  wroughte  and  craftely,  with  precious  ftones  all 
Glyterynge  as  Phebus,  and  the  beten  golde, 
Lyke  an  erthly  paradyfe,  pleafaunt  to  beholde : 
As  for  the  fayd  moynes "",  was  not  them  amonge, 
But  prayenge  in  her  cell,  as  done  all  novice  yonge. 

The  ftory  of  Adam,  there  was  goodly  wrought 
And  of  his  wyfe  Eve,  bytwene  them  the  ferpent. 
How  they  were  deceyved,  and  to  theyr  peynes  brought  j 
There  was  Cayn  and  Abell,  ofFerynge  theyr  prefent. 
The  facryfyce  of  Abell,  accepte  full  evydent : 
Tuball  and  Tubalcain,  were  purtrayed  in  that  place 
The  inventours  of  mufyke,  and  crafte  by  great  grace. 

*  Together.  ''  Nun.  i.  e.The  Lady  Werburg. 

Noe 
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Noe  and  his  fliyppe,  was  made  there  curyoufly 
Sendynge  forthe  a  raven,  whiche  never  came  again ; 
And  how  the  dove  returned,  with  a  braunche  haftely, 
A  token  of  comforte  and  peace,  to  man  certayne : 
Abraham  there  was.  Handing  upon  the  mount  playne* 
To  offer  in  facrifice,  Ifaac  his  dere  fone, 
And  how  the  fhepe  for  hym  was  offered  in  oblacyon. 

The  twelve  fones  of  Jacob,  there  were  in  purtrayture 
And  how  into  Egypt,  yonge  Jofeph  was  folde, 
There  was  imprifoned,  by  a  falfe  conje6lour. 
After  in  all  Egypte,  was  ruler  (as  is  tolde). 
There  was  in  py6lure,  Moyfes  wyfe  and  bolde. 
Our  Lorde  apperynge,  in  bufhe  flammynge  as  fyre 
And  nothing  thereof  brent,  lefe,  tree,  nor  fpyre  \. 

The  ten  plages  of  Egypt,  were  well  emboft 
The  chyldren  of  Ifrael,  pafTyng  the  reed  fee, 
Kynge  Pharoo  drowned,  with  all  his  proude  hooft. 
And  how  the  two  table,  at  the  mounte  Synaye 
Were  gyven  to  Moyfes,  and  how  foon  to  idolatry 
The  people  were  prone,  and  punyfhed  were  thereforCa, 
How  Datan  and  Abyron,  for  pryde  were  full  youre  "".. 

Duke  Jofue  was  joyned,  after  them  in  py6lure, 
Ledynge  the  Ifrehelytes  to  the  land  of  promyffyon. 
And  how  the  faid  land  was  divided  by  mefure 
To  the  people  of  God,  by  equall  fundry  porcyon : 
The  judges  and  bysfliops  were  there  everychone, 
Theyr  noble  a6tes,  and  tryumphes  marcyall, 
Fresfhly  were  browdred  in  thefe  clothes  royalL. 


'  Twig.     Branch.  "^  Burnt. 


Nexte- 
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Nexte  to  the  greate  lorde,  appered  fayre  and  bryght 
Kynge  Saull  and  David,  and  prudent  Solomon, 
Roboas  fuccedynge,  whiche  foone  loft  his  myght, 
The  good  kynge  Efechyas,  and  his  generacyon. 
And  fo  to  the  Machabees,  and  dyvers  other  nacyon, 
All  thefe  fayd  ftoryes,  fo  rychely  done  and  wrought. 
Belongyng  to  kyng  Wuifer,  agayn  that  tyme  were  brought ". 

But  over  the  hye  defTe  °j  in  the  pryncypall  place 
Where  the  fayd  thre  kynges  fate  crowned  all. 
The  beft  hallynge  ''  hanged,  as  reafon  was. 
Whereon  w^ere  wrought  the  ix.  orders  angelicall 
Dyvyded  in  thre  ierarchyfes,  not  cefTynge  to  call 
Sa?iBuSj  fanBus^  JanBus^  blefTed  be  the  Trynite, 
Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth,  thre  perfons  in  one  deyte. 

Next  in  order  fuynge  %  fette  in  goodly  purtrayture 

Was  our  blefTed  lady,  flowre  of  ferny nyte, 

With  the  twelve  Apoftles,   echeone  in  his  figure. 

And  the  foure  Evangelyftes,  wrought  moft  curyoufly  : 

Alfo  the  Dyfcyples  of  Chrift  in  theyr  degre 

Prechynge  and  techy nge,  unto  every  nacyon, 

The  faythtes  '  of  holy  chyrche,  for  their  falvacyon. 

Martyrs  than  folowed,  right  manifolde  : 

The  holy  Innocentes,  whom  Herode  had  flayne, 

BlefTed  Saynt  Stephen,  the  prothomartyr  truly, 

Saynt  Laurence,  Saynt  Vyncent,  fufTerynge  great  payne  -, 

With  many  other  mo,  than  here  ben  now  certayne. 

Of  which  fayd  martyrs  exfample  we  may  take, 

Pacyence  to  obferve,  in  herte,  for  Chryftes  fake. 

"  All   this  tapeftry,   belonging  to  king  p  Tapefliy. 

Wuifer,  was  brought  to  Ely  monaltery  on  ^  Following, 

this  occafion.  f  Feats.     Fa^ls. 

^  .Seat.  '    " 

Confeflburs 
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ConfefTours  approched,  right  convenient, 

FrefTely  enbrodred  in  ryche  tysfhewe  and  fyne  ; 

Saynt  Nycholas,  Saynt  Benedy6le,  and  his  covent, 

Saynt  Jerom,  Bafylyus,  and  Saynt  Auguftine, 

Gregory  the  great  do6lour,  Ambrofe  and  Saynt  Martyne : 

All  thefe  were  fette  in  goodly  purtrayture, 

Them  to  beholde  was  a  heavenly  pleafure. 

Vyrgyns  them  folowed,  crowned  with  the  lyly, 
Among  whome  our  lady  chefe  prefident  was ; 
Some  crowned  with  roofes  for  their  great  vy6lory : 
Saynt  Katheryne,  Saynt  Margerette,  Saynt  Agathas, 
Saynt  Cycyly,  Saynt  Agnes,  and  Saynt  Charytas, 
Saynt  Lucye,  Saynt  Wenefryde,  and  Saynt  Apolyn ; 
All  thefe  were  brothered  *,  the  clothes  of  golde  within. 

Upon  the  other  fyde  of  the  hall  fette  were 

Noble  auncyent  floryes,  and  how  the  flronge  Sampfon 

Subdued  his  enemyes  by  his  myghty  power  j 

Of  He6lor  of  Troye,  flayne  by  fals  treafon  5 

Of  noble  Arthur,  kynge  of  this  regyon  : 

With  many  other  mo,  which  it  is  to  longe 

Playnly  to  exprelTe  this  tyme  you  amonge. 

The  tables  were  covered  with  clothes  of  dyaper, 
Rychely  enlarged  VN^ith  lilver  and  with  golde. 
The  cupborde  with  plate  fhynyng  fayre  and  clere, 
Marfhalles  theyr  ofFyces  fulfylled  manyfolde  : 
Of  myghty  wyne  plenty,   both  newe  and  olde, 
All  maner  kynde  of  meetes  delycate 
(Whan  grace  was  fayd)  to  them  was  preparate. 

'  Embroidered. 

Vol.  II.  B  b  To 
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To  this  noble  feed  there  was  fuche  ordinaunce, 

That  nothynge  wanted  that  goten  mvght  be 

On  fee  and  on  lande,  but  there  was  habundance 

Of  all  maner  pleafures  to  be  had  for  monye  3 

The  hordes  all  charged  full  of  meet  plente, 

And  dyvers  fubtyltes  '  prepared  fothly  were, 

With  cordyall  and  fpyces,  theyr  guefles  for  to  chere. 

The  joyfull  wordes  and  fweet  communycacyon 
Spoken  at  the  table,  it  were  harde  to  tell  5 
Eche  man  at  lyberte,  without  mterrupcyon, 
Bothe  fadnes  and  myrthes,  alfo  pryve  counfell. 
Some  adulacyon,  fome  the  truth  dyd  tell, 
But  the  great  aftates  "  fpake  of  theyr  regyons, 
Knyghtes  of  theyr  chyvalry,  of  craftes  the  comons. 

Certayne  at  eche  cours  of  fervice  in  the  hall, 
Trumpettes  blewe  up,  fhalmes  and  claryons, 
Shewynge  theyr  melody,  with  toynes  "*  mufycall, 
Dyvers  other  mynllrelles,  in  crafty  proporcyons. 
Mad  fwete  concordaunce  and  lufty  dyvyfyons  : 
An  hevenly  pleafure,  fuche  armony  to  here, 
Rejoyfynge  the  hertes  of  the  audyence  full  clere. 

A  linguler  Mynftrell,  all  other  ferre  pafTynge, 
Toyned  ''  his  inftrument  in  pleafaunte  armony. 
And  fang  mooft  fwetcly,  the  company  gladynge. 
Of  myghty  conquerours,  the  famous  vy6lory  -, 
Wherwith  was  ravysfhed  theyr  fprytes  and  memory : 
Specyally  he  fange  of  the  great  Alexandere, 
Of  his  tryumphes  and  honours  endurynge  xii  yere. 


*  Difhes  of  curious  cookery,  fo  called.  ^  Tunes. 

"  Kings.  "  Tuned. 


Solemply 
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Solemply  he  fonge  the  fcate  of  the  Romans, 

Ruled  under  kynges  by  policy  and  wyfedome. 

Of  theyr  hye  juftice  and  ryghtful  ordinauns 

Dayly  encreafynge  in  worfliyp  and  renowne, 

Tyll  Tarquyne  the  proude  kynge,  with  that  great  confufion, 

OpprelTed  dame  Lucrcce,  the  wyfe  of  Colatyne, 

Kynge?  never  reyned  in  Rome  fyth  that  tyme. 

Alfo  how  the  Romayns,  under  thre  dy6latours. 
Governed  all  regyons  of  the  worlde  ryght  wyfely, 
Tyll  Julyus  Cefar,  excellynge  all  conquerours. 
Subdued  Pompeius,  and  toke  the  hole  monarchy 
And  the  rule  of  Rome  to  hym  felfe  manfully  5 
But  CalTius  Brutus,  the  fals  confpyratour, 
Caufed  to  be  flayne  the  fayd  noble  emperour. 

After  the  fayd  Julius,  fucceded  his  fyfter  Tone, 

Called  06lavianus,  in  the  imperyall  fee. 

And  by  his  precepte  was  made  defcrypcyon 

To  every  regyon,  lande,  fhyre  ^,  and  cytee, 

A  tribute  to  pay  unto  his  dignyte  : 

That  tyme  was  univerfal  peas  and  honour. 

In  whiche  tyme  was  borne  our  bleffed  Savyoure. 

All  thefe  hyftoryes,  noble  and  auncyent, 
Rejoyfynge  the  audyence,  he  fange  with  pleafuer; 
And  many  other  mo  of  the  Newe  Teflament, 
Pleafaunt  and  profytable  for  their  foules  cure, 
Whiche  be  omytted,  now  not  put  in  ure  ^ : 
The  mynyfters  were  ready,  theyr  ofFyce  to  fullfyll, 
To  take  up  the  tables  at  their  lordes  wyll. 


y  This  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  Sheriffs,       officers  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  Dan. 
in  our  Tranflation  of  the  Bible,  amon^  the       iii.  2.  ^  Not  mentioned  here. 

B  b  2  Whan 
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Whan  this  noble  feeft  and  great  folempnyte, 

Dayly  enduiynge  a  longe  tyme  and  fpace, 

Was  royally  ended  with  honour  and  royaite, 

Eche  kynge  at  other  lyfence  taken  hace, 

And  To  departed  from  thens  to  theyr  place  : 

Kyng  Wulfer  retourned,  with  worfliyp  and  renowne, 

From  the  houfe "  of  Ely  to  his  owne  manfyon. 

If  there  be  any  merit  of  imagination  or  invention,  to 
which  the  poet  has  a  claim  in  this  defcription,  it  altogether 
confifts  in  the  application.  The  circumflances  themfelves 
are  faithfully  copied  by  Bradfliaw,  from  what  his  own  age 
adlually  prefented.  In  this  refpeft,  I  mean  as  a  pi6ture  of 
antient  life,  the  pafTage  is  interefling  -,  and  for  no  other 
reafon.  The  verification  is  infinitely  inferior  to  Lydgate's 
Worft  manner. 

Bradfliaw  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church,  to  which 
his  convent  was  annexed,  in  the  year  1513  ^  Bale,  a  violent 
reformer,  obferves,  that  our  poet  was  a  perfon  remarkably 
pious  for  the  times  in  which  he  flourifhed  \  This  is  an  in- 
direct fatire  on  the  monks,  and  on  the  period  which  pre- 
ceded the  reformation.  I  believe  it  will  readily  be  granted, 
that  our  author  had  more  piety  than  poetry.  His  Pro- 
logue contains  the  following  humble  profeffions  of  his  ina- 
bility to  treat  lofty  fubje6ls,  and  to  pleafe  light  readers. 

To  defcrybe  hye  hyftoryes  I  dare  not  be  fo  bolde, 

Syth  it  is  a  matter  for  clerkes  convenyent  -, 

As  of  the  feven  ages,  and  of  our  parentes  olde. 

Or  of  the  four  empyres  whilom  mofl  excellent  j 

Knowyng  my  lerning  therto  infufFycient  : 

As  for  baudy  balades  you  fhall  have  none  of  me. 

To  excyte  lyght  hertes  to  pleafure  and  vanity  ^ 


*  Monaftery.  ^  Cent.  ix.  Numb.  1 7. 

*  Ath.  Oxon.  i.  9.  ^  Prol.  lib.  i.  Signal.  A.  iii. 


A  great 
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A  great  tranflator  of  the  lives  of  the  Saxon  famts>  from 
the  Saxon,  in  which  language  only  they  were  then  extant, 
into  Latin,  was  Gofcelinus,  a  monk  of  Saint  Auflin's  at 
Canterbury,  who  palTed  from  France  into  England,  with 
Herman,  bifliop  of  Salifbury,  about  the  year  1058  \  As  the 
Saxon  language  was  at  this  time  but  little  underilood,  thefe 
tranflations  opened  a  new  and  ample  treafure  of  religious 
hiilory  :  nor  were  they  acquifitions  only  to  the  religion,  but 
to  the  literature,  of  that  era.  Among  the  reft,  were  the 
Lives  of  faint  Werburgh  \  faint  Etheldred  ^,  and  faint  Sex- 
burgh  ^,  moft  probably  the  legends,  which  were  Bradfliaw's 
originals.  Ufher  obferves,  that  Gofcelinus  alfo  tranflated 
into  Latin  the  antient  Catalogue  of  the  Saxon  faints  buried 
in  England '.  In  the  regifter  of  Ely  it  is  recorded,  that  he 
was  the  moft  eloquent  writer  of  his  agej  and  that  he  circu- 
lated all  over  England,  the  lives,  miracles,  and  gests,  of  th.e 
faints  of  both  fexes,  which  he  reduced  into  profe-hiftories  ". 
The  words  of  the  Latin  deferve  our  attention.  "  In  hiftoriis 
"  in  pro/a  di6lando  mucavit."  Hence  we  may  perhaps  infer, 
that  they  were  not  before  in  profe,  and  that  he  took  them 
from  old  metrical  legends :  this  is  a  prefumptive  proof,  that 
the  lives  of  the  faints  were  at  firft  extant  in  verfe.  In  the 
fame  light  we  are  to  underftand  the  words  which  imme- 
diately follow.  "  Hie  fcripfit  Pro/am  fan6las  Etheldredae  '." 
Where  the  Profe  of  faint  Etheldred  is  oppofed  to  her  poetical 
legend "".     By  mutavit  diBando,  we  are  to  underftand,  that  he 


«  W.  Malmefbur.  lib.  iv.  ubi  infr.- 


Gofcelin.  in  Praefatt.  ad  Vit.  S.  Anguflini. 
SeeMabillon,  Act.  Ben.  Saec.  i.   p.  499. 

^  Printed,  Act.  Sanctor.  BoUand. 
torn.  i.  februar.  p.  386.  A  part  in  Leland, 
Coll.  ii.  154.  Compare  MSS.  C.  C.  C. 
Cant.  J.  xiii. 

£  In  Regiftr.  Elienf.  ut  infr. 

^  See  Leland.  Coll.  iii.  p.  152.  Com- 
pare the  Lives  of  S.  Etheldred,  S.  Wer- 
burgh, and  S.  Sexburgh,  at  the  end  of  the 
HisTORiA  AUREA  of  John  of  Tinmouth, 
MS.  Lambeth.  12.    I  know  not  whether 


they  make  a  part  of  his  famous  Sancti- 
LOGiuM.  He  flourilhed  about  the  year 
J  3.80. 

'  Antiquit.  Brit.  c.  ii.  p.  15.  See  Le- 
land's  Coll.  iii.  86.  feq.  And  Hickef.  The- 
faur.  vol.  ult.  p.  86.  146.  208. 

k  Cap.  X.  Vit.  Ethel. 

'  Which  is  extant  in  this  Ely  regifterj 
and  contains  54  heads. 

"  And  thefe  improved  profe-narratives 
were  often  turned  back  again  into  verfe, 
even  fo  late  as  in  the  age  before  us:  to 
which,  among  others  I  could  mention,  we 

may 


igo 
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tranjlated,  or  reformed,  or,  in  the  moft  general  fenfe,  wrote 
anew  in  Latin,  thefe  antiquated  lives.  His  principal  objedls 
were  the  more  recent  faints,  efpecially  thofe  of  this  ifland. 
Malmefbury  fays,  "  Innumeras  Sanctorum  Vitas  Recen- 
"  TiuM  ftylo  extidit,  veterum  vel  amifias,  vel  informiter  editas, 
"  comptius  re?7cvavit''y  In  this  refpeft,  the  labours  of  Gof- 
celin  partly  refembled  thofe  of  Symeon  Metaphraftes,  a  cele- 
brated Conflantinopolitan  writer  of  the  tenth  century  :  who 
obtained  the  diftinguifhing  appellation  of  the  Metaphrast, 


may  refer  the  legend  of  Saint  Euftathius, 
MSS.  Cotton.  Calig.  A.  2. 

Seynt  Euftace,  a  nobuU  knyzte. 

Of  hethen  law  he  was ; 
And  ere  than  he  cryftened  was 

Mene  callyd  him  Placidas. 
He  was  with  Trajan  themperor,  &c. 

A  Latin  legend  on  this  faint  is  in  MSS. 
Harl.  2316.  42. 

Concerning  legend-makers,  there  is  a  cu- 
rious ftory  in  MSS.  James,  xxxi.  p.  6.  [ad 
Iter  Lancastr.  num.  39.  vol.  40.]  Bibl. 
Bodl.  Gilbert  de  Stone,  a  learned ecclefiaftic, 
who  flourifhed  about  the  year  1 380,  was  foli- 
cited  by  the  monks  of  Holywell  in  Flintlhire, 
to  write  the  life  of  theif  patron  faint.  Stone 
applying  to  thefe  monks  for  materials,  was 
anfwered,  that  they  had  none  in  their  mo- 
naftery.  Upon  which  he  declared,  that  he 
could  execute  the  work  jufl  as  eafily  with- 
out any  materials  at  all :  and  that  he  would 
write  them  a  moft  excellent  legend,  after 
the  manner  of  the  legend  of  Thomas  a 
Becket.  He  has  the  charafter  of  an  ele- 
gant Latin  writer  ;  and  feems  to  have  done 
the  fame  piece  of  fervice,  perhaps  in  the 
fame  way,  to  other  religious  houfes.  From 
his  Epistles,  it  appears  that  he  wrote  the 
life  of  faint  Wolfade,  patron  of  the  priory 
of  canons  regular  of  his  native  town  of 
Stone  in  Staffordfhire,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  prior,  William  de  Madely.  Epift.  iii. 
<Iat.  1399.  [MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Sup.  D  i. 
Art.  123.]  He  was  Latin  fecretary  to  fe- 
veral  bifhops,  and  could  poffibly  write  a 
legend  or  a  letter  with  equal  facility.  His 
cpiftles  are  123  in  number.     The  firft  of 


them,  in  which  he  is  ftiled  chancellcur  to 
the  hijhop  of  JVincheJier,  is  tO  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  Canterbury.  That  is,  fecretary. 
[MSS.  Cotton.  ViTELL.  E.  x.  17.]  This 
bifhop  of  Winchefter  muft  have  been  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham. 

The  moft  extraordinary  compofition  of 
this  kind,  if  we  confider,  among  other  cir- 
cumftances,  that  it  was  compiled  at  a  time 
when  knowledge  and  literature  had  made 
fome  progrefs,  and  when  mankind  were 
fo  much  lefs  difpofed  to  believe  or  to  in- 
vent miracles,  more  efpecially  when  the 
fubjedl  was  quite  recent,  is  the  Legend 
of  King  Henry  the  sixth.  It  is  enti- 
tled, ZJfMiRACULis  heatiffmi  illius  Militis 
Chrijli,  Henrici  fextiy  etc.  That  it  might 
properly  rank  with  other  legends,  it  was 
tranflated  from  an  Englifli  copy  into  Latin, 
byonejohannes,  ftyled  Pauper  cuius,  a  monk, 
about  the  year  1503,  at  the  command  of 
John  Morgan,  dean  of  Windfor,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  faint  David's.  It  is  divided  into 
two  books :  to  both  of  which,  prefaces  are 
prefixed,  containing  proofs  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  this  pious  monarch.  At  the 
beginning,  there  is  a  hymn,  with  a  prayer, 
addrefled  to  the  royal  faint,  fol.  72. 

Salve,  miles  preciofe. 
Rex  Henrice  generofe,  &c. 

Henry  could  not  have  been  a  complete  faint 
without  his  legend.  MSS.  Harl.  423.  7. 
And  MSS.  Reg.  13  C.  8.  What  Ihall  we 
think  of  the  Judgment  and  abilities  of  the 
dignified  ecclefiaftic,  who  could  ferioufly 
patronife  fo  ridiculous  a  n.irrative  ? 
"  Hift.  Angl.  lib.  iv.  p.  130. 

becaufe, 
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becaufe,  at  the  command,  and  under  the  aufpices  of  Con- 
flantine  Porphyrogenitus,  he  modernifed  the  more  antient 
narratives  of  the  miracles  and  martyrdoms  of  the  moil  emi- 
nent eaftern  and  weflern  faints,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Greek 
church  :  or  rather  digefted,  from  detached,  imperfefl,  or 
obfolete  books  on  the  fubje6V,  a  new  and  more  commodious 
body  of  the  facred  biography. 

Among  the  many  flriking  contrails  between  the  manners 
and  chara6lers  of  antient  and  modern  life,  which  thefe  annals 
prcfent,  we  mufl  not  be  furprifed  to  find  a  mercer,  a  flierifFj 
and  an  alderman  of  London,  defcending  from  his  impor- 
tant occupations,  to  write  verfes.  This  is  Robert  Fabyan, 
who  yet  is  generally  better  known  as  an  hiHorian,  than  as 
a  poet.  He  was  efleemed,  not  only  the  mofl  facetious,  but 
the  mofl  learned,  of  all  the  mercers,  fheriffs,  and  aldermen, 
of  his  time  :  and  no  layman  of  that  age  is  faid  to  have  been 
better  Ikilled  in  the  Latin  language.  He  flourifhed  about 
the  year  1494.  In  his  Chronicle,  or  Co?icordajice  of  hijlories, 
from  Brutus  to  the  year  1485,  it  is  his  ufual  pradlice,  at 
thcdivifion  of  the  books,  to  infert  metrical  prologues,  and 
other  pieces  in  verfe.  The  befl  of  his  metres  is  the  Com- 
plaint of  king  Edward  the  fecond ,  who,  like  the  per- 
fonages  in  Boccacio's  Fall  of  Princes,  is  very  dramatically 
introduced,  reciting  his  own  misfortunes  ".  But  this  foli- 
loquy  is  nothing  more  than  a  tranflation  from  a  fhort  and 
a  very  poor  Latin  poem  attributed  to  that  monarch,  but 
probably  written  by  William  of  Wyrcefler,  which  is  pre- 
ferved  among  the  manufcripts  of  the  college  of  arms,  and 
entitled,  Lamentatio  glorioji  regis  Edvardi  de  Karnarvon  quam 
edidit   tempore  Juce   incarcerationis.     Our    author's    tranlitions 

"  Fol.  171.  torn.  ii.  edit.  1533.     See  chronicler  which  points  out  the  true  read- 

Hearne's  Lib.  Nig.  Scacc.  p.  425.     And  ing  of  a  controverted   paffage  in  Shake- 

Praefat.   p.  xxxviii.    Fabyan   fays,    "  they  fpeare,    *'  Alfo   children    were   chriftened 

**  are  reported  to  be  his  own  makynge,  in  ♦'  thorough  all  the  land,  and  menne  houje- 

••  the  tyme  of  his  erapryfonment."  ibid.  *'  led  and  anealed,    excepte    fuche,    &c." 

By  the  >yay,  there  is  a  paiTage  in  this  tom.  ii.  p.  30.  coL  2. 

from 
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from  profe  to  verfe,  in  the  courfe  of  a  prolix  narrative, 
feem  to  be  made  with  much  eafe  -,  and,  when  he  begins  to 
verfify,  the  hiflorian  difappears  only  by  the 'addition  of 
rhyme  and  flanza.  In  the  firfl  edition  of  his  Chronicle, 
by  way  of  epilogues  to  his  {Qven  books,  he  has  given  us 
'The  feven  joys  of  the  Blejfed  Virgin  in  Rnglijlo  Rime.  And 
under  the  year  1325,  there  is  a  poem  to  the  virgin  j  and 
another  on  one  Badby,  a  Lollard,  under  the  year  1409  ^ 
Thefe  are  fupprefled  in  the  later  editions.  He  has  like  wife 
left  a  panegyric  on  the  city  of  London  ;  but  defpairs  of 
doing  juilice  to  fo  noble  a  fubje6l  for  verfe,  even  if  he  had 
the  eloquence  of  Tully,  the  morality  of  Seneca,  and  the 
harmony  of  that  faire  Lady  Calliope  ''.  The  reader  will 
thank  me  for  citing  only  one  flanza  from  king  Edward's 
Complaint. 

When  Saturne,  with  his  cold  and  ifye  face. 

The  ground,  with  his  froftes,  turneth  grene  to  white  -, 

The  time  winter,  which  trees  doth  deface. 

And  caufeth  all  verdure  to  avoyde  quite  : 

Then  fortune,  which  fliarpe  was,  with  ftormes  not  lite 

Hath  me  afTaulted  with  her  froward  wyll, 

And  me  beclipped  with  daungers  ryght  yll '. 

P  Edit.  Lond.  1516.  fol.  581  ftanzas.     There  is  another  copy  in  the 

•5  Fol.  2.  torn.  ii.  ut  fupr.  fame  library,  Num.  558.     At  the  end  the 

■■  In  the  Britifh  Mufeum  there  is  a  poem  poet  calls  himfelf  Infortunio.     This  is 

on   this  fubjedl,  and  in  the  fame  ftanza.  an    appellation    which,    I   think,    Spenfer 

MSS.   Harl.  2393.  410.   i.     The  ghoft  of  fometimes  affumed.     But  Spenfer  was  dead 

Edward  the  fecond,  as  here,  is  introduced  before  the  reign  of  James :  nor  has  this 

fpeaking.     It  is  addreffed  to  queen  Eliza-  piece  any  of  Spenfer's  charadleriftic  merit, 

beth,  as  appears,    among   other   paffages.  It  begins  thus, 

from  ft.  92.  242.  243.  305.  It  begins  thus.  j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^j^^^^  f^^^,  j^j^^^ 

Whie  fhould  a  wafted  fpirit  fpent  in  woe  Carnarvon  Edward,  fecond  of  that  name. 

Difclofe  the   wounds  received  within  his       rru  ^     .i,-     r  u-  pl  •     .u       jj-.- 

in  J  ^  The  poem  on  this  fubject  in   the  addition 

to  the  MiRROUR  OF  Magistrates,  by 

It  is  imperfedl,  having  only  352  ftanzas.       William  Niccols,  is  a  different  compofition. 

Then  follows  the  fame  poem;  with  many       A   Winter    Night's    Vision.     Lond. 

alterations,  additions,  and  omiflions.  This        1610.  p. 702.  Thefe  two  manufcript  poems 

is  addrefitd  to  James  the  firft,  as  appears       deferve  no  further  mention :  nor  would  they 

from  ft.  6.  259.  260.  326,  &c.   It  contains      have  been  mentioned  at  all,  but  from  their 

reference 
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As   an  hiftorian,  our  author  is  the  duUeft  of  compilers. 
He  is  equally  attentive  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  mayors  of 
London,  and  of  the  monarchs   of  England  :  and   feems   to 
have  thought  the  dinners  at  guildhall,  and  the  pageantries 
of  the  city-companies,  more  interefting  tranfa6tions,    than 
our  vi6lories  in  France,  and  our  ftruggles  for  public  liberty 
at  home.     One  of  Fabyan's  hiftorical  anecdotes,  under  the 
important  reign  of  Henry  the  fifth,  is,  that  a  new  weather- 
cock was  placed  on  the  crofs  of  Saint  Paul's  fteeple.     It  is  faid, 
that  cardinal  Wolfey  commanded  many  copies  of  this  chronicle 
to  be  com.mitted  to  the  flames,   becaufe  it  made  too  ample  a 
difcovery  of  the  excefllve  revenues  of  the  clergy.     The  earlier 
chapters  of  thefe  childifh  annals  faithfully  record  all  thole 
fabulous    traditions,    which   generally   fupply    the   place   of 
hilloric  monuments  in  defcribing  the  origin  of  a  great  nation. 
Another  poet  of  this   period   is  John  Watfon,    a  prieil. 
He   wrote    a    Latin    theological    tra6l    entitled     Speculum 
Christiani,  which  is  a  fort  of  paraphrafe  on  the  decalogue 
and  the  creed '.     But  it  is  interfperfed  with  a  great  number 
of  wretched  Englilh  rhymes :  among  which,  is  the  follow- 
ing hymn  to  the  virgin  Mary'. 


reference  to   the  text,    and  on  account  of  Seint  Marie  clane  virgine, 

their  fubjedl.  Compare,  MSS.  Karl.  2251.  Moder  Jefu  Chrifte  Nazarine, 

I'.g.    fol.    254.     An   unhniihed  poem  on  On  fo  fcild  thir  Godrich 

Edward  the  feccnd,  perhaps  ^by  Lydgate.  On  fang  bringe  haeli  widh  the  in  godes  rich. 

Princ,  "  Beholde   this   greate    prince    Ed-  Seinte  Marie,  Chrilles  bur, 

"  ward  thefecunde."  Maidenes  clenhad,  moderes  flur, 

■■  MSS.    C.  C.  C.    Oxon.    155.     MSS.  Delle  mine  fcnnen,  rixe  in  mine  mod, 

Laud.  G.  12.  MSS.  Thoreib.  530.    There  Bringe  me  to  winne  widh  felf  god. 
is   an    abridgement  of  this  work,    [MSS. 

Harl.    2250.    20.]    with    the    date    14.77.  Matt.   Parif.   Hill.   Angl.    [Henric.    ii.] 

This  is  rather  beyond  the  period  with  which  p.  115.  edit.  Tig.  i  s  89. 
we  are  at  prefent  engaged.  In  one  of  the  Harleian.manufcripts,  many 

'    Compare  a  hymn  to  the  holy  virgin,  very  antient  hymns  to  the  holy  virgin  oc- 

fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  314.     Mathew  Paris  relates,  cur.      MS.   2253.     Thefe  are  fpecimens. 

that   Godrich,    a   hermit,  about  the   year  66.  fol.  80.  b. 
1  150,  who  lived  in  a  folitary  wild  on  the 

banks  of  the  river  Ware  near  Durham,  had  Bleffed  be  )5ou  [thou]  levedy,  ful  of  heo- 


a  viiion,  in  his  oratory,  of  the  virgin  Mary,  vene  blifTe, 

who  taught  him  this  fong.  Swete  flur  of  parays,  moder  of  mildenefle. 

Vol.  II.  c  c  p^^y= 
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Mary  Moder,  wel  thou  be  5 

Mary  Moder  thenke  on  mee : 

Mayden  and  moder  was  never  none 

Togeder,  lady,  fafe  thou  allone '. 

Swete  lady,  mayden  clene, 

Schilde  me  fro  ille,  fchame,  and  tene, 

And  out  of  dette,  for  charitee,  &c  ". 

Caxton,  the  celebrated  printer,  was  likewife  a  poet  j  and 
belide  the  rhyming  introductions  and  epilogues  with  which 
he  frequently  decorates  his  books,  has  left  a  poem  of  con- 
fiderable  length,  entitled  the  Worke  of  Sapience"'.  It 
comprehends,  not  only  an  allegorical  fiftion  concerning  the 
two  courts  of  the  caftle  of  Sapience,  in  which  there  is  no 
imagination,  but  a  fyftem  of  natural  philofophy,  gran>mar, 
logic,  rhetoric,    geometry,    aftronomy,   theology,    and  other 


Praye  ze  Jhefu  ])y  [thy]  fone  Jjat  [that]  he 

me  rede  and  vvyfle 
So  my  wey  for  to  gon,  ])&t  he  me  nevere 

myffe. 

Ibid.  67.  fol.  81.  b. 

As  y  me  rod  }3is  ender  day. 
By  grene  wode  to  feche  play, 
Mid  harte  y  pohte  al  on  a  May  [Maid], 
Sweteft  of  al  )Pinge  I 
Ly]5e,  and  ich  ou  telle  may  al  of  }jat  fwete 
jpinge. 

Ibid.  69.  fol.  83.     In  French  and  Englifh. 

Mayden  moder  mild,  oyez  eel  orey/ou/i. 
From  fhom  }Dou  me  fhilde,  e  di  la  malfeloutt. 
For  love  of  thine  childe,  z^i^  muez  detrefouriy 
Ich  wes  wod  and  vvilde,  ore  fu  en  prifomi. 

See  alfo  ibid.  49.  fol.  75.  —  57.  fol.  78' 
And  572.  7.  fol.  51;. 

In  the  library  of  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Tuf- 
more  in  Oxford/hire,  are,  or  were  lately, 
a  colleftion  of  hymns  and  antiphones,  pa- 
raphrafed  into  Englilh,  by  William  Her- 
bert, a  Francifcan  frier,  and  a  famous 
preacher,    about  the  year   1330.    Thefe, 


with  fome  other  of  his  pieces  contained  ia 
the  fame  library,  are  unmentioned  by  Bale,, 
V.  31.  And  Pitts,  p.  428.  {^Autogr.  in 
pergamen.~\  Pierre  de  Corbian,  a  troubadour,. 
has  left  a  hymn,  or  prayer,  to  the  holy 
virgin :  which,  he  fays,  he  chofe  to  com- 
pofe  in  the  romance- language,  becaufe  he 
could  write  it  more  intelligibly  than  Latin. 
Another  troubadour,  a  mendicant  frier  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  had  worked  himfelf 
up  into  fuch  a  pitch  cf  enthufiafm  concern- 
ing the  holy  virgin,  that  he  became  deeply 
in  lo'ue  with  her.  It  is  partly  owing,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  to  the  gallantry  of  the 
dark  ages,  in  which  the  female  fex  was  treat- 
ed with  fo  romantic  a  refpecl,  that  the  virgin 
Mary  received  fuch  exaggerated  honours, 
and  was  fo  diftinguifhed  an  objetEl  of  ado- 
ration in  the  devotion  of  thofe  times- 

^  Thefe  four  lines  are  in  the  exordium 
of  a  prayer  to  the  virgin,  MSS.  Harl. 
2382.  (4to.)  3.  fol.  86.  b.  [See  fupr. 
p.  60.] 

"  Printed  by  William  Maclyn  or  Mach- 
linia.     Without  date. 

'■'•'  Printed  by  him,  without  date.  fol.  ia 
thirty-feven  leaves. 

topics 
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topics  of  the  fafliionable  literature.  Caxton  appears  to  be 
the  author,  by  the  prologue  :  yet  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
he  might  on  this  occafion  employ  feme  profefTed  verfifier, 
at  leaft  as  an  afliflant,  to  prepare  a  new  book  of  original 
poetry  for  his  prefs.  The  writer's  defign,  is  to  defcribe  the 
efFe6ls  of  wifdom  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  :  and  the 
work  is  a  hiftory  of  knowledge  or  learning.  In  a  vifion,  he 
meets  the  goddefs  Sapience  in  a  delightful  meadow;  who 
condu6ls  him  to  her  caftle,  or  manfion,  and  there  difplays " 
all  her  miraculous  operations.  Caxton,  in  the  poem,  in- 
vokes the  gylted  goddefs  and  ?nooJl  facimdyous  lady  Clio,  apolo- 
gifes  to  thofe  makers  who  delight  in  termes  gay^  for  the  in- 
elegancies  of  language  which  as  a  foreigner  he  could  not 
avoid,  and  modeftly  declares,  that  he  neither  means  to  rival 
or  envy  Gower  and  Chaucer. 

Among  the  anonymous  pieces  of  poetry  belonging  to  this 
period,  which  are  very  numerous,  the  mofl  confpicuous  is 
the  Kalendar  of  Shepherds.  It  feems  to  have  been  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifli  about  the  year  1480,  from  a  French  book 
entitled  Kalendrier  des  Bergers ''.  It  was  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  the  year  1497^.  This  piece  was  cal- 
culated for  the  purpofes  of  a  perpetual  almanac ;  and  feems 
to  have  been  the  univerfal  magazine  of  every  article  of  fa- 
lutary  and  ufeful  knowledge.  It  is  a  medley  of  verfe  and 
profe  ;  and  contains,  among  many  other  curious  particulars, 
the  faints  of  the  whole  year,  the  moveable  feafts,  the  figns 
of  the  zodiac,  the  properties  of  the  twelve  months,  rules 


^  I  have  feen  an  edition  of  the  French,  certainly  firft  printed  by  de  Worde,   1497. 

of  1500.  Again,  ch.  ii.  "  From  the  yeare  this  ka- 

y  I    have   an   edition  printed  by  John  "  lender  was  made  m.cccc.xcvii.  unto" 

Wally,  at  London,  without  date.  .jto.    In  **  theyeare  m.ccccc.xvi."  From  whence 

the  prologue  it  is  faid,  "  This  book  was  I  conclude,  that  Worde's  edition  was  in 

"   firll  corruptly   printed   in   France,    and  I497>  Wally's  in   15 16.     Again,  "  This 

*'  after   that   at  the  coll  and   charges   of  "  yeare  of  the   prefent  kalender  whiche 

"  Richard  Pinfon  newly  tranflated  and  re-  *'  began  to  have  courfe  the  firft  daye  of 

"  printed  although  not  fo  faithfully  as  the  **  January  m.cccc.xcvii." 
"  original  copy  required,    &c."      It  was 

C  c  2  for 
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for  blood-letting,  a  colle6lion  of  proverbs,  a  fyflem  of  ethics, 
politics,  divinity,  phifiognomy,  medicine,  aftrology,  and 
geography^.  Among  other  authors,  Cathon  the  great  clarke^^ 
Solomon^  Ptolomeus  the  prince  of  ajlronomy^  and  Ariftotle's 
Epiftle  to  Alexander,  are  quoted  \  Every  month  is  intro- 
duced refpeftively  fpeaking,  in  a  ftanza  of  balad  royal^  its 
own  panegyric.     This  is  the  fpeech  of  May  '. 

Of  all  monthes  in  the  yeare  I  am  kinge, 
Fiourifhing  in  beauty  excellently  j 
For,  in  my  time,  in  vertue  is  all  thinge, 
Fieldes  and  medes  fprede  moft  beautioufly. 
And  birdes  finge  with  fweete  harmony  ; 
Rejoyfing  lovers  with  hot  love  endewed. 
With  fragrant  flowers  all  about  renewed. 

In  the  theological  part,  the  terrors  and  certainty  of  death 
are  defcribed,  by  the  introduction  of  Death,  feated  on  the 
pale  horfe  of  the  Apocalypfe,  and  fpeaking  thus  ^ 

Upon  this  horfe,  blacke  and  hideous 
Death  I  am,  that  fiercely  doth  fitte  : 


'  Pieces  of  this  fort  were  not  uncornmon. 
In  the  Britifli  mufeum  there  is  an  astro- 
logical poem,  teaching  when  to  buy 
and  fell,  to  let  blood,  to  build,  to  go  to 
iea,  the  fortune  of  children,  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams,  with  other  like  important 
particulars,  from  the  day  of  the  moon's  age. 
MSS.  Harl.  2320.  3.  fol.  31.  In  the 
principal  letter  the  author  is  reprefented  in 
a  ftudious  pollure.  The  manufcript,  hav- 
ing many  Saxon  letters  intermixed,  begins 
thus. 

He  J)at  wol  herkyn  of  wit 

}5at  ys  witnell  in  holy  wryt, 

Lyitenyth  to  me  a  ftonde. 

Of  a  flory  y  fchal  zow  telle. 

What  tyme  ysgood  to  byen  and  to  fylle. 

In  boke  as  hyt  ys  y  fownde. 


The  reader  who  is  carious  to  know  the 
ftate  of  quackery,  aftrology,  fortune-telling, 
midwifery,  and  other  occult  fciences,  about 
the  year  1420,  may  confult  the  works  of 
one  John  Crophill,  who  praftifed  in  Suf^ 
folk.  MSS.  Harl.  1735.  4to.  3.  feq.  [See 
fol.  29.  36.]  This  cuni.ing-man  was  like- 
wife  a  poet  J  and  has  left,  in  the  fame  ma- 
nufcript, fome  poetry  fpokcn  at  an  enter- 
tainment of  Frere  Thomas,  and  five  ladies  of 
quality,  whofe  names  are  mentioned :  at 
which,  two  great  bowls,  or  goblets,  called 
Mercy  and  Charity,  were  brilkly  cir- 
culated, fol.  48. 

^  Epilogue. 

''  Cap.  42. 

'^  Cap.  2. 

^  Cap.  xix. 

There 
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< 

There  is  no  fairenefle,  but  fight  tedious, 

All  gay  colours  I  do  hitte. 

My  horfe  runneth  by  dales  and  hilles, 

And  many  he  imiteth  dead  and  killes. 

In  my  trap  I  take  fome  by  every  way, 

By  towns  [and]  caftles  I  take  my  rent. 

I  will  not  refpite  one  an  houre  of  a  daye, 

Before  me  they  muft  needes  be  prefent. 

I  flea  all  with  my  mortall  knife. 

And  of  duety  I  take  the  life. 

Hell  knoweth  well  my  killing, 

I  fleepe  never,  but  wake  and  warke  5 

It ''  followeth  me  ever  running. 

With  my  darte  I  flea  weake  and  flarke  : 

A  great  number  it  hath  of  me, 

Paradyfe  hath  not  the  fourth  parte,  &c. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  our  Kalender  are  defcribed  the 
feven  vifions,  or  the  punifhments  in  hell  of  the  kvQn  deadly 
fms,  which  Lazarus  faw  between  his  death  and  refurre6lion. 
Thefe  punifliments  are  imagined  with  great  ftrength  of 
fancy,  and  accompanied  with  wooden  cuts  boldly  touched, 
and  which  the  printer  Wynkyn  de  Worde  probably  procured 
from  fome  German  engraver  at  the  infancy  of  the  art ". 
The  Proud  are  bound  by  hooks  of  iron  to  vafl  wheels,  like 
mills,  placed  between  craggy  precipices,  which  are  in- 
ceflantly  whirling  with  the  moft  violent  impetuofity,  and 
found  like  thunder.  The  Envious  are  plunged  in  a  lake 
half  frozen,  from  which  as  they  attempt  to  emerge  for  eafe, 
their  naked  limbs  are  inftantly  fmote  with  a  blaft  of  fuch 
intolerable  keennefs,  that  they  are  compelled  to  dive  again  into 
the  lake.  To  the  Wrathfull  is  afligned  a  gloomy  cavern, 
in  which  their  bodies  are  butchered,  and  their  limbs  man- 

^  That  is,  Hell.       «  Compare  the  torments  of  Dante's  hell.   Infern.  Cant,  v.  vi.  feq. 

gled 
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gled  by  demons  with  various  weapons.  The  Slothfull  are 
tormented  in  a  horrible  hall  dark  and  tenebrous^  fwarming  with 
innumerable  flying  ferpents  of  various  fhapes  and  fizes, 
which  fting  to  the  heart.  This,  I  think,  is  the  Hell  of  the 
Gothic  Edda.  The  Covetous  are  dipped  in  cauldrons  filled 
with  boiling  metals.  The  Gluttonous  are  placed  in  a  vale 
near  a  loathfome  pool,  abounding  with  venomous  creatures, 
on  whofe  banks  tables  are  fpread,  from  which  they  are  per- 
petually crammed  with  toads  by  devils.  Concupiscence  is 
puniflied  in  a  field  full  of  immenfe  pits  or  wells,  overflowing 
^»i  with  fire  and  fialphur.  This  vifionary  fcenc  of  the  infernal 
punifliments  feems  to  be  borrowed  from  a  legend  related  by 
Matthew  Paris,  under  the  reign  of  king  John :  in  which 
the  foul  of  oneThurkhill,  a  native  of  Tidflude  in  Eflex  is  con- 
veyed by  faint  Julian  from  his  body,  when  laid  afleep,  into 
hell  and  heaven.  In  hell  he  has  a  fight  of  the  torments  of 
the  damned,  which  are  prefented  under  the  form  and  name 
of  the  Infernal  Pageants,  and  greatly  refemble  the 
ficlions  I  have  jufl:  defcribed.  Among  the  tormented,  is  a 
knight,  who  had  pafled  his  life  in  fhedding  much  innocent 
blood  at  tilts  and  tournaments.  He  is  introduced,  com- 
pleatly  armed,  on  horfeback;  and  couches  his  lance  againfl  the 
demon,  who  is  commiflioned  to  feize  and  to  drag  him  to  his 
eternal  deftiny.  There  is  likewife  a  prieft  who  never  faid 
mafs,  and  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  who  took  bribes.  Tur- 
kill  is  then  conducted  into  the  manfions  of  the  blefled,  which 
are  painted  with  flrong  oriental  colouring :  and  in  Paradife, 
a  garden  repleniflied  with  the  moil  delicious  fruits,  and  the 
mofi:  exquifite  variety  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  he  fees 
Adam,  a  perfonage  of  gigantic  proportion,  but  the  mofh 
beautiful  fymmetry,  reclined  on  the  fide  of  a  fountain  which 
fent  forth  four  fl:reams  of  different  water  and  colour,  and 
under  the  fliadc  of  a  tree  of  immenfe  fize  and  height,  laden 
with  fruits  of  every  kind,  and  breathing  the  richefl:  odours. 
Afterwards  faint  Julian  conveys  the  foul  of  Turkhill  back  to 

his 
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his  body ;  and  when  awakened,  he  relates  this  vifion  to  his 
parifh-priefl  ^  There  is  a  ftory  of  a  fimilar  caft  in  Bede^ 
which  I  have  mentioned  before  \ 

As  the  ideas  of  magnificence  and  elegance  were  enlarged, 
the  public  pageants  of  this  period  were  much  improved  : 
and  beginning  now  to  be  celebrated  with  new  fplendour, 
received,  among  other  advantages,  the  addition  of  speaking 
person'ages.  Thefe  fpedlacles,  thus  furnifhed  with  fpeakers, 
chara^leriftically  habited,  and  accompanied  with  proper 
fcenery,  co-operated  with  the  Mysteries,  of  whofe  nature 
they  partook  at  firft,  in  introducing  the  drama.  It  was 
cuftomary  to  prepare  thefe  fliews  at  the  reception  of  a  prince, 
or  any  other  foiemnity  of  a  fimilar  kind :  and  they  were  pre- 
fented  on  moveable  theatres,  or  occafional  ftages,  ere6led  in 
the  ftrects.  The  fpeeches  were  in  verfe;  and  as  the  pro- 
cefiion  moved  forward,  the  fpeakers,  who  conflantly  bore 
fome  allufion  to  the  ceremony,  either  converfed  together  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  or  addrefled  the  noble  perfon  whofe 
prefence  occafioned  the  celebrity.  Speakers  feem  to  have 
been  admitted  into  our  pageants  about  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  fixth. 


f  Matf.  Parif.  Hift.  pag.  206.  feq.  Edit. 
Tig.  Much  the  fame  fort  of  fable  is  re- 
lated, ibid.  p.  178.  feq.  There  is  an  old 
poem  on  this  fubjeft,  called  Owayne 
Miles,  MSS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.  12.  f.  90. 

s  See  Dissertation  ii.  Signat.  E.  The 
Dead  Man's  Song  there  mentioned, 
feems  to  be  inore  immediately  taken  from 
this  fiftion  as  it  ftands  in  our  Shepherd's 
Kalender.  It  is  entitled.  The  Dead 
Man's  Song,  <vjhofe  D--Lvelling  nvas  near 
Bafinghall  in  London.  Wood's  Ball  A  us, 
Muf,  Aflimol.  Oxon.  It  is  worthy  of  doftor 
Percy's  excellent  coUeftion,  and  begins  thus. 

Sore  ficke,  dear  frienns,  long  tyme  I  was. 
And  weakly  laid  in  bed,  &c. 

See  alfo  the  legend  of  faint  Patrick's  cave. 
Matt.  Parif.  p.  84.  And  MSS.  Harl.  2385. 
82.  De  quo  dam  du^o  'videre  p«nas  Inferni, 
fol.  56.  b. 


^  I  chufe  to  throw  together  in  the  Notes 
many  other  anonymous  pieces  belonging  to 
this  period,  molt  of  which  are  too  minute 
to  be  formally  confidered  in  the  feries  of 
cur  poetry.  The  Castell  of  Honour, 
printed  in  quarto  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 

1506.   ThePARLYAMENT  OF  DeVYLLES. 

Princip.  "  As  Mary  was  great  with 
"  Gabriel,  &c."  For  the  fame,  in  quarto, 
1509.  The  HisTORiE  OF  Jacob  and 
his  TWELVE  SONS.  In  ftanzas.  For  the 
fame,  without  date.  I  believe  about  1500. 
Princ.  "  Al  yonge  and  old  that  lyil  to 
**  here."  A  lytel  Treatyse  called 
the  Dyfputacyon  or  Complaynt  of  the  Heart 
thorughe  perced  <with  the  lokynge  of  the  eye. 
For  the  fame,  in  quarto,  perhaps  before 
1500.  The  firft  ftanza  is  elegant,  and  de- 
ferves  to  be  tranfcribed. 

In 
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In  the  year  1432,  when  Henry  the  fixth,  after  his  coro- 
nation at  Paris,  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  London,  many 
flanzas,  very  probably  written  by  Lydgate,  were  addrelTed 
to  his  majefty,  amidft  a  feries  of  the  moil  fplendid  allegori- 
cal fpeftacles,  by  a  giant  reprefenting  religious  fortitude, 
Enoch  and  Eli,  the  holy  Trinity,  two  Judges  and  eight  Ser- 
jemiis  of  the  coife,  dame  Clennejfe^  Mercy,  Truth,  and  other 
perfonages  of  a  like  nature*. 

In  the  year  1456,  when  Margaret  wife  of  Henry  the  fixth, 
with  her  little  fon  Edward,  came  to  Coventy,  on  the  feaft 
oi  the  exaltation  of  the  holy  crofs,  flie  was  received  with  the 


In  the  fyrfl  weke  of  the  feafon  of  Maya, 
Whan  that  the  wodes  be  covered  in  giene, 
In  which  the  nyghtyngale  lyil  for  toplaye 
To  flievve  his  voys  among  the  thornes  kene, 
Them  to  rejoyce  which  loves  fervaunts  bene, 
Which  fro  all  comforte  thynke  them  fall 

behynd ; 
My  pleafyr  was  as  it  was  after  fene 
For  my  dyfport  to  chafe  the  harte  andhynde. 

The  Lyfe  of  saint  Joseph  of  Ari- 
MATHEA.  For  Pinfon,  in  quarto.  1520. 
The  LYFE  OF  Petronylla.  In  ftanzas, 
for  the  fame,  without  date,  in  quarto. 
The  Castle  of  Laboure.  In  Itanzas. 
For  the  fame,  in  quarto,  without  date,  with 
neat  wooden  cuts.  The  lyfe  of  saint 
Radegunda.  In  quarto,  for  the  fame. 
1'he  A.B.  C.  E.  OF  Aristotille,MSS. 
Jiarl.  1 1,<:>\.  4.  Proverbial  verfes  in  the 
alliterative  manner,  viz. 

Wofo  wil  be  wife  and  worlhip  defireth, 
Lett  him  lerne  one  letter,  and  loke  on  ano- 
ther, &c. 

Again,  ibid.  541.  19.  fol.  213.  [Com- 
pare, ibid  913.  10.  fol.  15.  b.  II.  fol. 
1,5 .  b.]  See  alfo  fome  fatyrical  Ballads 
written  by  Frere  Michael  Kildare,  chiefly 
on  the  RiUgious  orders,  Saints,  tie  White 
Friars  of  Dt  ogheda,  the  'vamiy  of  riches, 
ice.  &c.  A  di'uiiie  poem  oti  death.  Sec. 
MSS.  Harl.  913.  3.  fol.  7.  4.  fol.  9,  5. 
fol.  10.  13-  fol.  16.  [He  has  left  a  Latin 
pcem  in  rhyme  on  the  abbot  and  prior  of 


Gloucefter,  ibid.  5.  fol.  10.  And  bur- 
lefque  pieces  on  fome  of  the  divine  offices, 
ibid.  6.  fol.  12.  7.  fol.  13.  b.]  Hither 
we  may  alfo  refer  a  few  pieces  written  by 
one  Whyting,  not  mentioned  in  Tanner, 
MSS.  Harl.  541.  14.  fol.  207.  feq.  Un- 
doubtedly many  other  poems  of  this  period, 
both  printed  and  manufcript,  have  efcapc:d 
my  enquiries,  but  which,  if  dil'covered, 
would  not  have  repaid  the  refearch. 

Among  Rawlinfon's  manufcripts  there  is' 
a  poem,    of  confiderable  length,    on  the 
antiquity  of  the  Stanley  family,  beginning 
thus. 

I  entende  with  true  reporte  to  praife 

The  valiaunte  adles  of  the  Route  Standelais, 

Ffrom  whence  they  came,  &c. 

It  comes  down  no  lower  than  Thomas  earl 
of  Derby,  who  was  executed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  feventh.  This  induced  me  to 
think  at  firft,  that  the  piece  was  written 
about  that  time.  But  the  writer  mentions 
king  Henry  the  eighth,  and  the  fupprcflion 
of  Monafteries.  I  will  only  add  part  of  a 
Will  in  verfe,  dated  1477.  MSS.  LangU. 
Bibl.  Bodl.  vi.  fol.  176  '[M.  13.  Th.] 

Flefhly  luftes  and  feftes, 
And  furures  of  divers  beftes, 

(A  fend  was  hem  fonde  ;) 
Hole  clothe  caft  on  fhredys. 
And  wymen  with  thare  hye  hedys. 

Have  almofl  lofl  thys  londe  ! 

»  Fabyan,  ubifupr.  fol.  382.  feq. 

prefentatlon 
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prefentation  of  pageants,  in  one  of  which  king  Edward  the 
confefTor,  faint  John  the  Evangelift,  and  faint  Margaret, 
each  fpeak  to  the  queen  and  the  prince  in  verfe ''.  In  the 
next  reign  in  the  year  1474,  another  prince  Edward,  fon  of 
Edward  the  fourth,  vifited  Coventry,  and  was  honoured  with 
the  fame  fpecies  of  (liew  :  he  was  firft  welcomed,  in  an 
o61ave  ftanza,  by  Edward  the  confeffor  j  and  afterwards 
addrefled  by  faint  George,  completely  armed:  a  king's 
daughter  holding  a  lamb,  and  fupplicating  his  affiftance  to 
prote6l  her  from  a  terrible  dragon,  the  lady's  father  and  mo- 
ther, {landing  in  a  tower  above,  the  conduit  on  which  the 
champion  was  placed,  "  renning  wine  in  four  places,  and 
"  minftralcy  of  organ  playing'."  Undoubtedly  the  Fran- 
cifcan  friers  of  Coventry,  whofe  facred  interludes,  prefented 
on  Corpus  Chrifli  day,  in  that  city,  and  at  other  places, 
make  fo  confpicuous  a  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Englifh 
drama'",  were  employed  in  the  management  of  thefe  devifes  : 
and  that  the  Coventry  men  were  famous  for  the  arts  of 
exhibition,  appears  from  the  fliare  they  took  in  the  gallant 
entertainment  of  queen  Elifabeth  at  Kenelworth-caftle,  be- 
fore whom  they  played  their  old Jlorial Jloow  ". 

At  length,  perfonages  of  another  cafl  were  added ;    and 
this  fpecies  of  fpe(5lacle,  about  the  period  with  which  we  arc 

•^  Leet-book  of  the  city  of  Coventry.  tlon  of  Henry  the  fixth,  in   1430.     Fab. 

MS.   fol.    168.       Stowe  fays,    that  at  the  ibid.  fol.  378. 

reception  of  this  queen   in  London,  in  the  '  Ibid.  fol.  22  r. 

year    1445,   feveral  pageaunts  were  exhi-  ^  See  fupr.  vol.  i.   p.  293.     The  friers 

bitcd  at  FauVs-gatt,  vAth.  verfes  written  by  themfelves  were  the  aftors.     But  this  prac- 

Lydgate,  on  the  following  lemmata,     hi-  tice  being  productive  of  fome  enormities, 

gredimini  et  replete  terram.       Non  amplius  and  the  laity  growing  as  wife  as  the  clergy, 

irafcar  fuper  terram.     Madam  Grace   chan-  at  leaft  as  well  qualified  to  aft  plays  ;  there 

cellar  de  dicu.     Five  -wife  and  fi've  foolijh  was  an  injunftion  in  the  Mexican  CouN- 

'virgins.     Of  faint  Margaret ,  &c.     Hist.  cil,  ratified  at  Rome  in  the  year  «589, 

Engl.  pag.   385.   edit.   Howes.     I  know  to  prohibit  all  clerks  from  playing  in  the 

not  whether  thefe  poems  were  fpoken,  or  Myfleries,    enjcn    on    Corpus    Christi- 

only  affixed  to  the  pageaunt-=.    Fabyan  fays,  D.\y.     '*  Nequc  in   Comoediis  perfonam 

that  in  thofe  pageaunts  there   was   refem-  "  agat,  f//«w  z;?  festo  Corporis  Chris- 

hlance   of  dyvirfe  olde  byjioryes.      I   fuppofe  "ti."    SaCROSANCT.  Co N CIL.    fol.    par 

tapeftry.     Cron.  torn.  ii.  fol.   398.  edit.  Labb.  torn.  xv.  p.  1268.  edit.  Parif.  1672. 

1533.     See  the  ceremonies  at  the  corona-  "  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

Vol.  II.  D  d  concerned, 
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concerned,  was  enlivened  by  the  admiffion  of  new  charadlers, 
drawn  either  from  profane  hifVory,  or  from  profane  al- 
legory",  in  the  application  of  which,  fome  degree  of  learn- 
ing and  invention  appeared. 

I  have  obferved  in  a  former  work,  and  it  is  a  topic  which 
will  again  be  confidered  in  its  proper  place,  that  the  frequent 
and  familiar  ufe  of  allegoric  perfonifications  in  the  public 
pageants,  I  mean  the  general  ufe  of  them,  greatly  contri- 
buted to  form  the  fchool  of  Spenfer ''.  But  moreover  from 
what  is  here  faid,  it  feems  probable,  that  the  Page  aunts, 
which  being  fhewn  on  civil  occaflons,  derived  great  part  of 
their  decorations  and  a61:ors  from  hiftorical  fa6l,  and  con- 
fequently  made  profane  chara61:ers  the  fubje6t  of  public  ex- 
hibition, didlated  ideas  of  a  regular  drama,  much  fooner 
than  the  Mysteries  :  which  being  confined  to  fcripture 
ftories,  or  rather  the  legendary  miracles  of  fainted  martyrs, 
and  the  no  lefs  ideal  perfonifications  of  the  chriflian  virtues, 
"Were  not  calculated  to  make  fo  quick  and  eafy  a  tranfition 
to  the  reprefentations  of  real  life  and  rational  a6lion. 

In  the  year  1501,  when  the  princefs  Catharine  of  Spain 
came  to  London,  to  be  married  to  prince  Arthur,  her  pro- 
cefTion  through  the  city  was  very  magnificent.  The  pa- 
geants were  numerous,  and  fuperbly  furnifhed ;  in  which 
the  principal  a6lors,  or  fpeakers,  were  not  only  God  the 
father,  faint  Catharine,  and  faint  Urfula.,  but  king  Alphonfiis 
the  aflronomer  and  an  anceflor  of  the  princefs,  a  Senator, 
an  Angel,  Job,  Boethius,  Nobility,  and  Virtue.  Thefe  per- 
fonages  fuflained  a  fort  of  a6i:ion,  at  leaft  of  dialogue.     The. 

**  Profane  allegory,  however,  had  been  three  ladles,  richly  cladde  in  golde  and  Jilkes- 

applied  in  pageants,  fomewhat  earlier.  In  with   coronets,    who    fuddenly  iflue   from 

the  pageants,    abovementioned,    prefented  a  ftately  tower  hung  with  the  moft  fplendid 

to  Henry  the fixth,  the  feven  liberal  fciences  arras.     Thefe  are  the  Dames,   Nature, 

perfonified  are  introduced,  in  a  tabernacle  Grace,  and  Fortune.    Fabyan,  ut  fupr. 

of  curious  luorke,  from  which  their  queen  fol.  382.  fcq.     But  this  is  a  rare  inftance 

dame  Sapieace  fpeaks  verfes.     At  entering  fo  early, 
the  city  he  is  met,  and  faluted  in  metre  by  p  See  Obf.  Fairy  Queen,  ii.  go. 

lady 
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lady  was  compared  to  Hefperus,  and  the  prince  to  Ar6lurus ; 
and  Alphonfus,  from  his  fkill  in  the  ftars,  was  introduced  to 
be  the  fortune-teller  of  the  match ''.  Thefe  machineries  were 
contrived  and  dire6led  by  an  ecclefiaftic  of  great  eminence, 
bifliop  Fox  i  who,  fays  Bacon,  "  was  not  only  a  grave  coun- 
**  fellor  for  war  or  peace,  but  alfo  a  good  furveyor  of  works, 
"  and  a  good  mailer  of  ceremonies,  and  any  thing  elfe  that 
**  was  fit  for  the  a6live  part,  belonging  to  the  fervice  of 
*^  court,  or  ftate  of  a  great  king."  It  is  probable,  that  this 
prelate's  dexterity  and  addrefs  in  the  condu6l  of  a  court- 
rareefhow  procured  him  more  intereft,  than  the  gravity  of  his 
counfels,  and  the  depth  of  his  political  knowledge  :  at  leafl  his 
employment  in  this  bufinefs  prefents  a  flriking  pi6lure  of  the 
importance  of  thofe  popular  talents,  which  even  in  an  age  of 
blind  devotion,  and  in  the  reign  of  a  fuperftitious  monarch, 
were  inflrumental  in  paving  the  way  to  the  mofl  opulent 
dignities  of  the  church.  "  Whofoever,  adds  the  fame  pene- 
"  trating  hiftorian,  had  thefe  toys  in  compiling,  they  were 
"  not  altogether  pedantical'."  About  the  year  1487, 
Henry  the  feventh  went  a  progrefs  into  the  north  j  and  at 
every  place  of  diftin6lion  was  received  with  a  pageant  -,  in 
which  he  was  faluted,  in  a  poetical  oration,  not  always 
religious,  as,  at  York  by  Ebranck,  a  Britifh  king  and  the 
founder  of  the  city,  as  well  as  by  the  holy  virgin,  and 
king  David :  at  Worcefler  by  Henry  the  fixth  his  uncle  :, 
at  Hereford  by  faint  George,  and  king  Ethelbert,  at  en- 
tering the  cathedral  there  :  at  Briftol,  by  king  Bremmius, 
Prudence,  and  Juflice.  The  two  latter  charadlers  were  per- 
fonated  by  young  girls  *. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  to  be  granted,  that  profane  cha- 
rafters  were  perfonated  in  our  pageants,  before  the  clofe 
of  the  fourteenth  century.     Stowe  relates,  that  in  the  year 

^  Chron.  MS.  ''  '  From  a  manufcript  in   the  Cotton  li- 

"■    Bacon's     Henry    the     seventh.       brary,  printed  in  LeJand.    Collectan'. 
CoMPL.  Hift.  Engl.  vol.  i.  p.  628.  ad  calc.  vol.  iii.  p.  185. 

D  d  2  1377 
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1377,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  young  prince  Richard, 
fon  of  Edward  the  black  prince,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
citizens  rode  difguifed  from  Newgate  to  Kennington  where 
the  court  refided,  attended  with  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  waxen  torches,  and  various  inftruments  of  mufic,  in  the 
evening  of  the  Sunday  preceding  Candlemas-day.  In  the 
firft  rank  were  forty-eight,  habited  like  efquires,  with  vifors  j 
and  in  the  fecond  the  fame  number,  in  the  chara6ler  of 
knights.  "  Then  followed  one  richly  arrayed  like  an  Em- 
peror, and  after  him,  at  fome  diftance,  one  ftately-tyred 
like  a  Pope,  whom  followed  twenty-four  Cardinalls, 
and  after  them  eyght  or  tenne  with  blacke  vifors  not 
amiable,  as  if  they  had  been  Legates  from  fome  forrain 
princes."  But  this  parade  was  nothing  more  than  a  dumb 
SHEW,  unaccompanied  with  any  kind  of  interlocution.  This 
appears  from  what  follows.  For  our  chronicler  adds,  that 
when  they  entered  the  hall  of  the  palace,  they  were  met  by  the 
prince,  the  queen,  and  the  lords  j  "  whom  the  faid  mum- 
"  mers  did  falute,  Jhewing  by  a  pair  of  dice  their  defire  to  play 
"  ijsith  the  prince^'  which  they  managed  with  fo  much  com- 
plaifance  and  fkill,  that  the  prince  won  of  them  a  bowl, 
a  cup,  and  a  ring  of  gold,  and  the  queen  and  lords,  each,  a 
ring  of  gold.  Afterwards,  having  been  fcailed  with  a  fump-^ 
tuous  banquet,  they  had  the  honour  of  dancing  with  the 
young  prince  and  the  nobility,  and  fo  the  ceremony  was 
concluded'.  Matthew  Paris  informs  us,  that  at  the  mag- 
nificent marriage  of  Henry  the  third  with  Eleanor  of  Pro- 
vence, in  the  year  1236,  certain  ilrange  pageants,  and  won- 
derful devifes,  were  difplayed  in  the  city  of  London  j  and 
that  the  number  of  Histriones  on  this  occafion  was  in- 


*  Stowe's  SuRV.  LoND.  pag.  71.  edit.  diftinflions :  and,  taken  in  a  general  view, 

1599   4to.     It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  this  account  preferves  a  curious  fpecimen  of 

this  fhew  was  not  properly  a  Pageant  early  personation,  and  proves  at  leaft 

but  a  Mummery.    But  thefe  are  frivolous  that  the  praftice  was  not  then  in  its  infancy. 


finite. 
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finite".     But  the  word  histrio,  in  the  Latin  writers  of  the 
barbarous  ages "",  generally  comprehends  the  numerous  tribe 


■  I  will  cite  the  pafTage  more  at  large, 
and  in  the  words  of  the  original.  "  Con- 
"  venerunt  autem  vocata  ad  convivium 
*'  nuptiale  tanta  nobilium  multitude  utri- 
*'  ufque  fexus,  tanta  religioforum  nume- 
**  rclitas,  tanta  plebium  populofitas,  tanta 
**  HISTRIO NUM  Farietas,  quod  vix  cos 
*'  civitas  Londoniarum  fmu  fuo  capaci 
"  comprehenderet.  Ornata  eft  igitur  ci- 
"  vitas  tota  olofericis,  et  vexillis,  coronis, 
"  et  palliis,  cereis  et  lampadibus,  et  qui- 
"  bufdam  prodigiof.s  hgeniis  et  portcniis, 
"  yf."  Hist.  p.  406.  edit.  Tig.  1589. 
fub  Henrico  iii.  Here,  by  the  way,  the 
expreffion  Farietas  hiftrionuin  plainly  im- 
plies che  comprehenfive  and  general  mean- 
ing of  the  word  histrio  ;  and  the  mul- 
tifarious performances  of  that  order  of  men. 
Yet  in  the  InjundUons  given  by  the  Barons 
to  the  religious  houfes,  in  the  year  1258, 
there  is  an  article  which  feems  to  fhew, 
that  the  Hillrlones  were  fometimes  a  par- 
liculur  fpecies  of  public  entertainers. 
*'  HiSTRlONUM  LUDi  X^OXi  'videaritur  \^\ 
*'  aud'mntur,  vel  permittantur  fieri,  coram 
•'  abbate  vel  monafticis."  Annal.  Burton. 
p.  437.  Oxon.  16S4.  Whereas  minftrels, 
harpers,  and  jugkrs,  were  notorioufly  per- 
mitted in  the  monafteries.  We  cannot 
afcertain  whether  Ludi  here  means  plays, 
then  only  religious  :  Ludi  thcat rales  in 
churches  and  church-yards,  on  vigils  and 
feftivals,  .ire  forbidden  in  the  Synod  of 
Exeter,  dat.  1287.  cap.  xiii.  Concil. 
Magn.  Brit,  per  Wilkins.  torn.  ii.  p. 
140.  col,  2.  edit.  1737.  fol. 

I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  adding 
a  ftriking  inflance  of  the  extraordinary 
freedom  of  fpeech,  permitted  to  thefe  peo- 
ple, at  the  moft  folemn  celebrities.  About 
the  year  1250,  king  Henry  the  third, 
paffing  fome  time  in  France,  held  a  moft 
magnificent  feaft  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
knights-templars  at  Paris ;  at  which,  be- 
fide  his  own  fuite,  were  prefent  the  kings 
of  France  and  Navarre,  and  all  the  nobility 
of  France.  The  walls  of  the  hall  were 
hung  all  over  with  fhields,  among  which 
was  that  of  cur  king   Richard  the    firft. 


Juft  before  the  feaft  began,  a  joculator,^ 
or  minftrel,  accofled  king  Henry  thus, 
*'  My  lord,  why  did  you  invite  fo  many 
*'  Frenchmen  to  feaft  with  you  in  this 
"  hall  ?  Behold,  there  is  the  fhield  of 
"  Richard,  the  magnanimous  king  of  Fng- 
**  land!  —  All  the  Frenchmen  prefent  will 
"  eat  their  dinner  in  fear  and  trembling  I" 
Matt.  Paris,  p.  871.  fub.  Henr.  iii.  edit. 
Tigur.  1589.  fol.  Whether  this  was  a 
preconcerted  compliment,  previoufly  fug- 
gefted  by  the  king  of  France,  or  not,  it  is 
equally  a  proof  of  the  familiarity  with 
which  the  minftrels  were  allowed  to  addrefs 
the  moft  eminent  perfonages. 

"^  There  is  a  paffage  in  John  of  Salif- 
bury  much  to  our  purpofe,  which  I  am 
obliged  to  give  in  Latin,  "  At  earn  [defi- 
*'  diam]  noftris  prorogant  histriones, 
"  AdmifTa  funt  ergo  Spectacula,  et  in- 
"  iinita  lenocinia  vanitatis. — Hinc  mimiy 
'■^  falii  'v  el  fall  ares,  balatroiics,  amilianiy 
"  gladiatores,  palrrjlrhfc,  gignadii,  pra-Jli- 
*'  giatores,  malefici  quoque  multi,  et  tota 
"  jocuLATORUM  s c E N A  procedit.  Qucr- 
"  rum  adeo  error  invaluit,  ut  a  pr^claris 
"  dcmihus  non  arceantur  etiam  illi,  qui 
"  cbfc^nis  fartibus  corporis^  cf«//V  omnium 
"  earn  ingerunt  turpitud:nem,  quam  eru- 
"  befcet  videre  vel  cynicus.  Quodque 
"  magis  mirere,  nee  tunc  ejiciuntur,  quan- 

"    do  TUMULTUANTES   INFERIUS    crelro 

*'  Jonilii  aerem  fadavt,  et  iurpiter  tnclu- 
"  fum  turpius produnt.  Veruntamen  quid  in 
"  iingulis  poffit  autdeceat,  animus  fapien- 
*'  tis  advertit,  nee  a po logos  refugit,  aut 
"  narrationes,  aut  quscunque  spec- 
"  TACULA,  dum  virtutis,  &c."  Poly- 
crat.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  p.  28.  edit.  Lugd» 
Bat.  1595.  Here,  Gignadii,  a  word 
unexplained  by  Du  Cange,  fignifies  wreft- 
lers,  or  the  performers  of  athletic  exercifes : 
{or  gig77CiJjum  was  ufed  iox  gymnafiian  in  the 
barbarous  Latinity.  By  apohgos,  we  are 
perhaps  to  underftand  an  allegorical  ftory 
or  fable,  fuch  as  were  common  in  the  Pro- 
vencial  poetry  ;  and  by  narraticnes,  tales  of 
chivalry ;  both  which  were  recited  at  fef- 
tivals by  thefe  histriones.     SpeSiacula  I 

need 
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of  mimics,  juglers,  dancers,  tumblers,  muficians,  n^inflrels, 
and  the  like  public  pra6litioners  of  the  recreative  arts,  with 
which  thofe  ages  abounded :  nor  do  I  recolie6l  a  fingle 
inflance  in  which  it  precifely  bears  the  reftrained  modern 
interpretation. 

As  our  thoughts  are  here  incidentally  turned  to  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  EngUfh  flage  %  I  muft  not  omit  an  anecdote, 
entirely  new,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  playing  the 
MASTERIES  at  this  period,  which  yet  is  perhaps  of  much 
higher  antiquity.  In  the  year  1487,  while  Henry  the  feventh 
kept  his  refidence  at  the  caille  at  Winchefter,  on  occafion  of 
the  birth  of  prince  Arthur,  on  a  funday,  during  the  time 
of  dinner,  he  was  entertained  with  a  religious  drama  called 
Christi  Descensus  ad  Inferos,  or  Cbnft's  defcent  into  helV , 
It  was  reprefented  by  the  Pueri  Eleemosynarii,  or  choir- 
boys, of  Hyde  abbey,  and  faint  Swithin's  priory,  two  large 
monafteries  at  Winchefter.  This  is  the  only  proof  I  have 
ever  feen  of  choir-boys  a6ling  in  the  old  MyaxERiES :  nor 


■need  not  explain :  but  here  feems  to  be 
pointed  out  the  whole  'fyftem  of  antient 
exhibition  or  entertainment.  I  muft  add 
another  pertinent  paflage  from  this  writer, 
whom  the  reader  will  recolleft  to  have 
flourifhed  about  the  year  1140.  "  Non 
**  facile  tamen  crediderim  ad  hoc  quem- 
"  quam  impelli  pofle  litteratorem,  ut 
"  HisTRioNEM  profiteatur.  —  Gestus 
*'  fiquidem  exprimunt,  rerum  utilitate 
•<  dedufta."  Ibid.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xii.  p. 
514.  [Compare  Blount's  Ant.  Tenures, 
p.  II.   Hemingston,] 

With  regard  to  Apologi,  mentioned 
above,  I  have  farther  to  obfcrve,  that  the 
Latin  metrical  apologues  of  the  dark  ages, 
are  probably  tranflations  from  the  Proven- 
cial  poetry.  Of  this  kind  is  Wircker's 
Speculum  Stultorum,  or  Burnell's 
Ass,  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  419.  And  the 
AsiNUS  P^NiTENTiARius,  in  which 
an  afs,  wolf,  and  fox,  are  introduced,  con- 
feffing  their  fins,  &c.  See  Matt.  Flacius, 
Catal.  Teft.  Verit.  pag.  903.  edit.  1556. 
in  the  Britilh  mufcum  there  is  an  antient 


thin  folio  volume  on  vellum,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  two  hundred  fhort  moral 
tales  in  Latin  profe,  which  I  alfo  clafs 
under  the  apologi  here  mentioned  by 
John  of  Salifbury.  Some  are  legendary, 
others  romantic,  and  others  allegorical. 
Many  of  them  I  believe  to  be  tranllacions 
from  the  Provencial  poetry.  Several  of 
the  Efopian  fables  are  intermixed.  In 
this  coUeftion  is  Parnell's  Hermit,  Be 
Angelo  et  Her  emit  a  Peregrinum  occifum 
fepelientibtis,  Ruhr.  32.  fol.  7.  And  a  tale, 
I  think  in  Fontaine,  of  the  king's  /on  'who 
ne'ver/aiv  anjuomau.  Ruhr.  8.  fol.  2.  The 
ftories  feem  to  have  been  collcfted  by  an 
Englifhman,  at  leaft  in  England  :  for 
there  is,  the  tale  of  one  Godfrey,  a  priejl 
of  Sufex.  Ruhr.  40.  fol.  8.  MSS.  Harl. 
463.  The  ftory  of  Parnell's  Hermit  is 
in  Gejia  RcmajKrum,  MSS.  Harl.  2270. 
ch.  Ixxxx. 

*  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  236.  feq. 

f  Regiftr.  Priorat.  S.  Swithin.  Wintoa. 
MS.  ut  fupr. 

do 
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d"o  I  recolledl  any  other  inftance  of  a  royal  dinner,  even  on 
a  feflival,  accompanied  with  this  fpecies  of  diverfion  ""*  The 
ftory  of  this  interlude,  in  which  the  chief  chara6lers  were 
Chrift,  Adam,  Eve,  Abraham,  and  John  the  Baptift,  was 
not  uncommon  in  the  antient  religious  drama,  and  I  believe- 
made  a  part  of  what  is  called  the  Ludus  Paschalis,  or 
Eajier  Play^.  It  occurs  in  the  Coventry  plays  a6led  on 
Corpus  Chrifti  day " ;  and  in  the  Whitfun-plays  at  Chefter, 
where  it  is  called  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  '.  The  repre- 
fentation  is  Chrift  entering  hell  triumphantly,  delivering 
our  firft  parents,  and  the  moft  facred  chara6lers  of  the  old 
and  new  teflaments,  from  the  dominion  of  Satan,  and  con- 
veying them  into  Paradife.  There  is  an  ancient  poem,  per- 
haps an  interlude,  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  among  the  Harleian 
manufcripts ;  containing  our  faviour's  dialogues  in  hell  with 
Sathanas,  the  Janitor,  or  porter  of  hell,  Adam,  Eve,  Ha- 
braham,  David,  Johan  Baptift,  and  Moyfes.     It  begins, 

Alle  herknej)  to  me  nou  : 
A  flirif  wolle  y  tellen  ou 
Of  Jhefu  ant  of  Sathan 
-po  Jhefus  was  to  helly-gan''. 


^  Except,  that  on  the  fu-ft  Sunday  of  the 
magnificent  marriage  of  king  James  of 
Scotland  with  the  princefs  Margaret  of 
England,  daughter  of  Henry  the  feventh, 
celebrated  at  Edinburgh  with  high  fplen- 
dour,  "  after  dynnar  a  Mora  lite  was 
*'  played  by  the  faid  mailer  Inglyfhe  and 
"  hys  companyons  in  the  prefence  of  the 
''  kyng  and  qwene."  On  one  of  the 
preceding  days,  "  After  foupper  the  kynge 
♦'  and  qwene  beyng  togader  in  hyr  grett 
*•  chamber,  John  Inglylli  and  his  com- 
•'  panyons //ij/i/."  This  was  in  the  year 
1503.  Apud  Leland.  coll.  iii.  p.  300. 
299.     Append,  edit.  1770. 

*  The  Italians  pretend  that  they  have  a 


Ludus  Paschalis  as  old  as  the  twelftii 
century.  Teatro  Italiano,  torn.  i. 
See  Un  IJloria  del  Teatro,  &c.  prefixed^ 
p.  ii.  Veron.  1723.   i2mo. 

''  [See  fupr.  vol.  i  ]  "  Nunc  dormiunt 
"  milites,  et  veniet  anima  Chrifti  de  in- 
"  ferno  cum  Adam  et  Eva,  Abraham, 
"  Joh.  Baptifte,  et  aliis." 

•=  MSS.  Harl.  2013.  Pageaunt  ivii. 
fbl.  138. 

J  MSS.   Harl.    22?^.    21.  fol.    cc.    b. 


2253. 


There  is   a  poem   on   this   fubjed, 

Bodl.  1687. 

How  Jefu  Crift  haro"joed  helle 
Of  hardi  geites  ich  wille  telle, 

[See  fupr,  vol.  i.  p.  18.] 
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The  compofers  of  the  Mysteries  did  not  think  the  i^lain  and 
probable  events  of  the  new  teftament  fufficiently  marvellous  for 
an  audience  who  wanted  only  to  be  furprifed.  They  frequent- 
ly fele6led  their  materials  from  books  which  had  more  of  the 
air  of  romance.  The  fubje^l  of  the  Mysteries  juil-men- 
tioned  was  borrowed  from  the  Pseudo-evangelium,  or  the 
FABULOUS  Gospel,  afcribed  to  Nicodemus':  a  book,  which, 
together  with  the  numerous  apocryphal  narratives,  contain- 
ing infinite  innovations  of  the  evangelical  hiflory,  and  forged 
at  Conflantinople  by  the  early  writers  of  the  Greek  church, 
gave  birth  to  an  endlefs  variety  of  legends  concerning  the 
life  of  Chrill  and  his  apoftles  ^  -,  and  which,  in  the  barbarous 


^  In  Latin.  A  Saxon  iranflation,  from 
a  manufcript  at  Cambridge,  coeval  with 
the  conqueft,  was  printed  at  Oxford,  by 
Thwaites,  1699.  In  an  Englifli  tranflation 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  the  prologue  fays, 
"  Nichodemus,  which  was  a  worthy  prynce, 
*'  dydde  wryte  thys  bleflyd  ftorye  in  He- 
*'  brewe.  And  Thcodofius,  the  emperour, 
*'  dyde  it  tranflate  out  of  Hebrew  into 
*'  Latin,  and  byfshoppe  Turpyn  dyde 
"  tranflate  it  out  of  Latyn  into  Frenfshe." 
With  wooden  cuts,  151 1.  410.  There 
was  another  edition  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
1 5 18.   4to.  and    1532.       See  a   very  old 


French  verfion,  MSS.  Harl. 
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fol. 


33.  b.  There  is  a  tranflation  into  Englifli 
verfe,  about  the  fourteenth  century.  MSS. 
Harl.  4596.  I.  fol.  206.  See  alfo,  149. 
5.  fol.  254.  b.  And  MSS.  coll.  Sion.  17. 
The  title  of  the  original  is,  Nicodemi 
D I  s  C I P  u  L I  de  "Jefu  Chrijii  pajjione  et  rejur- 
reclione  Evangelium.  Sometimes  it  is 
entitled  Gf.sta  Salvatoris  77oJiri  Jejh 
Chrijii.  Our  lord's  Defcent  into  hell  is  by 
far  the  bell  invented  part  of  the  work. 
Kdit.  apudORTHODOx.PATR.  Jac,  Greyn. 
[Hafil.  1569.  4to.]  pag.  653.  feq.  The 
old  Latin  title  to  the  pageaunt  o'i  this  Itory 
in  the  CheJIer  plays  is,  '*  De  Descensu 
"  AD  INTERNA,  et  dc  his  que  ibidem 
*'  fiebant  fccundum  Evangeli  um  Nico- 
••  DEMI,''  fol.  138.  ut  fupr.  Hence  the 
lirft  line  in  the  old  interlude,  called  HiCKS- 
co'^.NLR,  is  iJluflrated. 


Now  Jefu  the  gentyll  that  brought  Adam 

from  hell. 
There  is  a  Greek  homily  on  Saint  John*s 
Defcent  into  Hell,  byEufebius  Alexandrinus. 
They  had  a  notion  that  faint  John  was  our 
Saviour's  precurfor,  not  only  in  this  world, 
but  in  hades.  See  Allat.  de  libr.  ecclef. 
Grscor.  p.  303.  feq.  Com^i^ixe  the  Legend 
of  Nicodemus,  Chrilt''s  defcent  into  hell,  Pi- 
late''s  exile.  Sec.  MSS.  Bodl.  B.  5.  202 i. 
4.  feq. 

^  In  the  manufcript  regifler  of  faint  Swi- 
thin's  priory  at  Winchefter,  it  is  recorded, 
that  Leofric,  bifliop  of  Exeter,  about  the 
year  1150,  gave  to  the  convent,  a  book 
called  Gesta  BeatiJJimi  Jpcfoli  Petri  cum 
Glofa.  This  is  probably  one  of  thefecom- 
mentitious  hiftories.  By  the  way,  the  iame 
Leofric  was  a  great  bencfaftor  in  books  to 
his  church  at  Exeter.  Among  others,  he 
gave  Boetii  L iber  A  N  g  L  i  c  u  s ,  and,  Magnus 
I:  her  A  N  G  L I  c  u  s  omnino  m  E  T  R  i  c  E  defcrib- 
tus.  What  was  this  tranflation  of  Boechius, 
I  know  not ;  unlefs  it  is  Alfred's.  It  is 
Hill  more  difficult  to  determine,  wh.nt  was 
the  other  piece,  the  great  book  of  Eng- 
MSH  VERSE,  at  fo  early  a  period.  The 
grant  is  in  Saxon,  and,  if  not  genuine,  muft 
be  of  high  antiquity.  Dugdal.  Monast. 
torn.  i.  p.  222.  I  have  given  DugiJale's 
Latin  tranflation.  The  Saxon  words  are, 
"  Bo^riej"  hoc  on  enjhrc. — Anb  1.  mycci 
**  enjlifc  boc  be  gej^pilcum  {?in7;um  on 
*'  leodjjifan  gepopjjt." 

ages, 
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ages,  was  better  efteemed  than  the  genuine  gofpel,  on  ac- 
count of  its  improbabilities  and  abfurdities. 

But  whatever  was  the  fource  of  thefe  exhibitions,  they 
were  thought  to  contribute  fo  much  to  the  information  and 
inflru6lion  of  the  people  on  the  moft  important  fubje6ls  of 
religion,  that  one  of  the   popes  granted  a  pardon  of  one 
thoufand  days  to  every  perfon  who  reforted  peaceably  to  the 
plays  performed  in  the  Whitfun  week  at  Chefter,  beginning 
with  the  creation,  and  ending  with  the  general  judgment; 
and  this   indulgence  was    feconded   by  the  bifhop    of    the 
diocefe,  who  granted  forty  days  of  pardon  :  the  pope  at  the 
fame  time  denouncing  the  fentence  of  damnation  on  all  thofe 
incorrigible  fuiners,  who  prefumed  to  difturb  or  interrupt 
the  due  celebration  of  thefe  pious  fports  ^     It  is  certain  that 
they  had  their  ufe,  not  only  in  teaching  the  great  truths  of 
fcripture  to  men  who  could  not  read  the  bible,  but  in  abolifh- 
ing  the  barbarous   attachment  to  military  games,  and  the 
bloody  contentions  of  the  tournament,  which  had  fo  long 
prevailed  as  the  fole  fpecies  of  popular  amufement.     Rude 
and  even  ridiculous  as  they  were,  they  foftened  the  manners 
of  the  people,  by  diverting  the  public  attention  to  fpe6la- 
cles  in  which  the  mind  was  concerned,  and  by  creating  a 
regard   for  other  arts  than   thofe  of  bodily   ilrength   and 
favage  valour. 

*"MSS.  Harl,  2124.  2013. 
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SECT. 


X. 


THE  only  writer  deferving  the  name  of  a  poet  in  the' 
reign  of  Henry  the  feventh,  is  Stephen  Hawes.  He 
was  patronifed  by  that  monarch,  who  pofleffed  fome  tinc-^ 
ture  of  literature,  and  is  faid  by  Bacon  to  have  confuted 
a  Lollard  in  a  public  difputation  at  Canterbury  \ 

Hawes  flourifhed  about  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  was  a  native  of  Suffolk  \  After  an  academical  education, 
at  Oxford,  he  travelled  much  in  France ;  and  became  a  com- 
plete mafter  of  the  French  and  Italian  poetry.  His  polite 
accomplifliments  quickly  procured  him  an  eftablifliment  in 
the  houfnold  of  the  king  j  vi?ho  ftruck  with  the  livelinefs 
of  his  converfation,  and  becaufe  he  could  repeat  by  memary 
moft  of  the  old  Englifli  poets,  efpecially  Lydgate,  made 
-him  groom  of  the  privy  chamber  ^  His  facility  in  the 
French  tongue  was  a  qualification,  which  might  ftrongly 
recommend  him  to  the  favour  of  Henry  the  feventh  i  who 
was  fond  of  ftudying  the  bell:  French  books  then  in  vogue  \. 

Hawes  has  left  many  poems,  which  are  now  but  imper- 
fe(5lly  known,  and  fcarcely  remembered.  Thefe  are,  the 
Temple  of  Glasse.  The  Conversion  of  Swerers  %  in 
o6lave  ftanzas,  with  Latin  lemmata,  printed  by  de  Worde  in 
1509  ^     A    joYFULL    Meditation    of   all   Englond,    or: 


*  Life  of  Henry  vii.  p.  628.  edit,  ut 
fupr.  One  Hodgkins,  a  fellow  of  King's 
college  in  Cambridge,  and  vicar  of  Ring- 
wood  in  Hants,  was  eminently  (killed  in 
the  mathematics ;  and  on  that  account, 
Henry  the  feventh  frequently  condefcended 
to  vifit  him  at  his  houfe  at  Ringvvood. 
Hatcher,  MS.  Caial.  Pnspof,  et  Soc.  Coll. 
Regal.  Cant. 

^  Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.  i.  5. 


^  Bale  fays,  that  he  was  called  by  the 
king  "  ab  interiori  camera  ad  privatum  cu- 
**  biculum."  Cent.  viii. 

•'  Bacon,  ut  fupr.  p.  637. 

<=    "  The   CONVERSYON    OF    SwERERS,^ 

"  made  and  compyled  by  Stephen  Hawes, 
"  groome  of  the  chamber  of  our  fovereigne 
*<  lord  kynge  Henry  vii." 

^  It  contain?  only  one  Iheet  in  quarto. 

THE 
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tHE  CORONACYON    TO   OUR    MOST   NATURAL    SOVEREIGN  LORD 

KING  Henry  the  eigth  in  verse.  By  the  fame,  and  v^ith- 
out  date  j  but  probably  it  was  printed  foon  after  the  cere- 
mony v^^hich  it  celebrates.  Thefe  coronation-carols  were 
cuftomary.  There  is  one  by  Lydgate^  The  Consolation 
OF  Lovers.  The  Exemplar  of  Virtue.  The  Delight 
of  the  Soul.  Of  the  Prince's  Marriage.  The  Al- 
phabet of  Birds.  Some  of  the  five  latter  pieces,  none  of 
which  I  have  feen,  and  which  perhaps  were  never  printed, 
are  faid  by  Wood  to  be  written  in  Latin,  and  feem  to  be 
in  profe. 

The  beft  of  Hawes's  poems,  hitherto  enumerated,  is  the 
Temple  of  Glass  *"•     On  a  comparifon,  it  will  be  found  to 


2  A  Ballad  prcfented  to  Henry  the  Jtxth 
the  day  of  his  coronation.  Princ.  "  Moft 
"  noble  prince  of  cryften  princes  alL" 
MSS.  Afhmol.  59.  ii. 

^  By  miftake,  as  it  feems,  I  have  hi- 
ther quoted  Hawes's  Temple  of  Glass, 
under  the  name  of  Lydgate.  See  fupr.  voL 
i.  p.  410.  417.  It  was  firlt  printed  by 
Wynken  de  Worde,  in  1500.  "  Here  hy- 
"  genneth  the  Temple  of  Glass.  By 
"  Stephen  Hawes,  grome  of  the  chamber 
*'  to  king  Henry  vii."  [Ames,  Hill.  Print, 
pag.  86.]  Svo.  in  twenty-feven  leaves.  Af- 
terwards by  Berthelette,  without  date,  or 
name  of  the  author,  with  this  colophon. 
"  Thus  endeth  the  temple  of  glafle.  Em- 
**  printed  at  London,  in  Fleteftrete,  in  the 
"  houfe  of  Thomas  Berthelette,  near  to  the 
**  cundite,  at  the  fygne  of  the  Lucrece. 
*'  Cum  privilegio.'*  I  will  give  the  be- 
ginning, with  the  title. 

This  boke  called  the  Temple  of  glajfe,  is 
in  many  places  amended,  and  late  diligently 
imprynted. 

Through  conftreynt  and  greuous  heuynefs. 
For  great  thought  and  for  highe  penfyue- 

nefle, 
To  bedde  I  went  nowe  this  other  night. 
Whan  that  Lucma  with  her  pale  lyght, 


Was  ioyned  laft  with  Phebus  in  Aquary, 
Amydde  Decembre,  whan  of  January 
There  be  kalendes  of  the  newe  yere  ; 
And   derke  Dyana,  horned  and  itothyng 

clere, 
Hydde  her  beames  under  a  myfty  cloude. 
Within    my    bedde    for    colde    gan    me 

fliroude ; 
All  defolate  for  conftraynt  of  my  wo. 
The  long  night  walowyng  to  and  fro, 
Tyll  at  laft,  or  I  gan  take  kepe,  &c. 

This  edition,  unmentioned  by  Ames,  is 
in  Bibl.  Bodl.  Oxon.  C.  39.  Art.  Seld. 
4to.  In  the  fame  library  are  two  manu- 
fcript  copies  of  this  poem.  MSS.  Fairfax, 
xvi.  membran.  without  a  name.  And  MSS. 
Bodl.  638.  In  the  firft  leaf  of  the  Fair- 
fax manufcript  is  this  entry.  "  I  bought 
"  this  at  Gloucefter,  8  Sept.  1650,  in- 
"  tending  to  exchange  it  for  a  better  boke. 
"  Ffairfax'''  And  at  the  end,  in  the 
fame  hand.  "  Here  lacketh  feven  leaves 
"  that  are  in  Jofeph  Holland's  boke."  This 
manufcript,  however,  contains  as  much  as 
Berthelett's  edition.  Lewis  mentions  the 
'Temple  of  Gla/s  by  John  Lydgate,  in  Cax- 
ton's  fecond  edition  of  Chaucer.  [Life 
Ch.  p.  1C4.  See  alfo  Middleton's  Dis- 
sert, p.  263.]     But  no  fuch  poem  ap- 
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be  a  copy  of  the  House  of  Fame  of  Chaucer,  in  which 
that  poet  fees  in  a  vifion  a  temple  of  glafs,  on  the  walls 
of  which  were  engraved  ftories  from  Virgil's  Eneid  and 
Ovid's  Epiftles.  It  alfo  ftrongly  refembles  that  part  of 
Chaucer's  Assembly  of  Foules,  in  which  there  is  the  fic- 
tion of  a  temple  of  brafs,  built  on  pillars  of  jafper,  whofe 
walls  are  painted  with  the  flories  of  unfortunate  lovers  \ 
And  in  his  Assembly  of  Ladies,  in  a  chamber  made  of 
beryl  and  cryftal,  belonging  to  the  fumptuous  caftle  of  Plea- 
fau7'it  Regard^  the  walls  are  decorated  with  hiftorical  fculp- 
tures  of  the  fame  kind  ".  The  fituation  of  Hawes's  Temple 
on  a  craggy  rock  of  ice,  is  evidently  taken  from  that  of 
Chaucer's  House  of  Fame.  In  Chaucer's  Dreame,  the 
poet  is  tranfported  into  an  ifland,  where  wall  and  yate  was  all 
of  glajfe\  Thefe  ftru6lures  of  glafs  have  their  origin  in  the 
chemiflry  of  the  dark  ages.     This  is  Hawes's  exordium. 

Me  dyd  opprefTe  a  fodayne,  dedely  llepe  : 
Within  the  whiche,  methought  that  I  was 
Ravyflied  in  fpyrite  into  a  Temple  of  Glas, 
I  ne  wyfl  howe  ful  ferre  in  wyldernefTe, 
That  founded  was,  all  by  lyckelynefTe, 
Nat  upon  flele,  but  on  a  craggy  roche 
Lyke  yfe  yfroze :  and  as  I  dyd  approche, 
Againe  the  fonne  that  fhone,  methought,  fo  clere 
As  any  criftall  -,  and  ever,  nere  and  nere. 


pears  in  that  edition  in  faint  John's  college 
library  at  Oxford. 

The  ftrongeft  argument  which  induces 
me  to  give  this  poem  to  Hawes,  and  not 
to  Lydgate,  is,  that  it  was  printed  in 
Hawes's  life-time,  with  his  name,  byWyn- 
kyn  de  Worde.  Bale  alfo  mentions,  among 
Hawes's  poems,  Templum  Cryjiallinum  in 
one  book.  There  is,  however,  a  no  lefs 
ftrong  argument  for  giving  it  to  Lydgate, 
and  that  is  from  Hawes  himfelf ;  who,  re- 
citing I-ydgate's  Works,  in  the  Pastime 
OF  Pleasure,  fays  thus,  [ch.  xiv.  edit, 
1555.  Signat.  G.  iiii.  ut  infr.] 


And  the  tyme  to  paffe 


Of  love  he  made  the  bryght  temple  ofglajje. 

And  I  muft  add,  that  this  piece  is  exprefsly 
recited  in  the  large  catalogue  of  Lydgate's 
works,  belonging  to  W.Thinne,  in  Speght's 
edition  of  Chaucer,  printed  1602.  fol.  376. 
Yet  on  the  whole,  I  think  this  point  ftill 
doubtful :  and  I  leave  it  to  be  determined, 
by  the  reader,  before  whom  the  evidence 
on  both  fides  is  laid  at  large. 
'  V.  290. 

"  V.4SI. 
>  V.  72. 

As 
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As  I  gan  nyghe  this  grifely  dredefull  place, 

I  wext  aflonyed,  the  lyght  fo  in  my  face 

Began  to  fmyte,  fo  perfyng  ever  in  one, 

On  every  parte  where  that  I  dyde  gon. 

That  I  ne  mighte  nothing  as  I  w^olde 

Aboute  me  confydre,  and  beholde. 

The  wondre  efters  *",  for  brightnefTe  of  the  fonne  : 

Tyll  at  the  lafte,  certayne  fkyes  donne  " 

With  wynde  °  ychafed,  han  their  courfe  ywent. 

Before  the  ftremes  of  Titan  and  iblent  % 

So  that  I  myght  within  and  without, 

Where  fo  I  wolde,  behelden  me  about, 

For  to  report  the  facyon  and  manere 

Of  all  this  place,  that  was  circuler. 

In  cumpace-wyfe  rounde  by  yntale  ywrought : 

And  whan  I  had  longe  goon,  and  well  fought, 

I  founde  a  wicket,  and  entred  yn  as  falle 

Into  the  temple,  and  myne  eyen  caite 

On  every  fide,  &c  \ 

The  walls  of  this  wonderful  temple  were  richly  pictured 
with  the  following  hiftorical  portraitures  y  from  Virgil, 
Ovid,  king  Arthur's  romance,  and  Chaucer. 

I  fawe  depeynted  upon  a  wall  ^ 

From  eft  to  weft  ful  many  a  fayre  ymage. 

Of  fondry  lovers,  lyke  as  they  were  of  age 

I  fet  in  ordre  after  they  were  true ; 

With  lyfely  colours,  v/onders  fresfhe  of  hewe. 

And  as  methought  I  faw  fom  fyt  and  fom  ftande. 

And  fome  knelyng,  with  bylles  '^  in  theyr  hande, 

"  The  wonderful  chambers  of  this  tern-  ^  This  text  is  given  from  Berthelett's 

pie.  edition,  collated  with  MSB.  Fairfax,  xvi. 
°  Dun.     Dark.  r  prom  Pr.  Cop.  andMSS.  Fairf.  xvi.  as 

»  i.  e.  Collefted.  before. 
P  Blinded,  darkened  the  fun.  ^  Bills  of  complaint. 

And 
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An  fome  with  complaynt  woful  and  pitious, 
With  dolefull  chere,  to  put  to  Venus, 
So  as  file  fate  fletynge  in  the  fee, 
Upon  theyr  wo  for  to  have  pite. 

And  fyifl  of  all  I  fawe  there  of  Cartage 
Dido  the  quene,  fo  goodly  of  vifage, 
That  gan  complayne  her  auenture  and  caas, 
Howe  fhe  difceyued  was  of  Aeneas, 
For  all  his  heftes  and  his  othes  fworne, 
And  fayd  helas  that  fhe  was  borne, 
Whan  fhe  fawe  that  dede  fhe  mufl  be. 

And  next  her  I  fawe  the  complaynt  of  Medee, 
Howe  that  fhe  was  falfed  of  Jafon. 
And  nygh  by  Venus  fawe  I  fyt  Addon, 
And  all  the  maner  howe  the  bore  hym  floughe, 
For  whom  fhe  wepte  and  had  pite  inoughe. 

There  fawe  I  alfo  howe  Penelope, 
For  fhe  fo  long  ne  myght  her  lorde  fe. 
Was  of  colour  both  pale  and  grene. 

And  alder  next  was  the  fresflie  quene  j 
I  mean  Alcefl,  the  noble  true  wife, 
And  for  Admete  howe  flie  loft  her  lyfe ; 
And  for  her  trouthe,  if  I  fliall  nat  lye, 
Howe  file  was  turned  into  a  dayfye. 

There  was  alfo  Grifildis  innocence. 
And  all  liir  mekenelTe  and  hir  pacience. 

There  was  eke  Yfaude,  and  many  other  mo, 
And  all  the  tourment  and  all  the  cruell  wo 
That  file  had  for  Triftram  all  her  lyue ; 
And  howe  that  Tyfbe  her  hert  dyd  ryue 
With  thylke  fwerde  of  fyr  Pyramus. 

And  all  maner,  howe  that  Thefeus 
The  minotaure  flewe,  amyd  the  hous 
That  was  forwrynked  by  craft  of  Dedalus, 
Whan  that  he  was  in  prifon  fliyt  in  Crete,  &c. 


And 
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And  upperniore  men  depeinten  might  fee, 
Howe  with  her  ring  goodhe  Canace 
Of  every  foule  the  leden '  and  the  fong 
Could  underfland,  as  fhe  hem  walkt  among  : 
And  how  her  brother  fo  often  holpen  was 
In  his  mifchefe  by  the  flede  of  brafs  '. 

We  mufl  acknowledge,  that  all  the  pi6lurefque  inventian 
which  appears  in  this  compohtion,  entirely  belongs  to  Chau- 
cer. Yet  there  was  fome  merit  in  daring  to  depart  from  the 
dull  tafte  of  the  times,  and  in  chufing  Chaucer  for  a  model, 
after  his  fublime  fancies  had  been  fo  long  forgotten,  and 
had  given  place  for  almoft  a  century,  to  legends,  homilies, 
and  chronicles  in  verfe.  In  the  mean  time,  there  is  reafon; 
to  believe,  that  Chaucer  himfelf  copied  thefe  imageries  from 
the  romance  of  Guigemar,  one  of  the  metrical  Tales,  or 
Lais,  of  Bretagne  ",  tranflated  from  the  Armorican  original 
into  French,  by  Marie,  a  French  poetefs,  about  the  thir- 
teenth century  :  in  which  the  v/alls  of  a  chamber  are  painted 
with  Venus,  and  the  Art  of  love  from  Ovid  ^ .  Although, 
perhaps,  Chaucer  might  not  look  further  than  the  temples  in 
Boccacio's  Theseid  for  thefe  ornaments.  At  the  fame  time 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  imagination  of  thefe  old 
poets  muft  have  been  aflifted  in  this  refpe^l,  from  the  mode 
which  antiently  prevailed,  of  entirely  covering  the  walls  of 
the  more  magnificent  apartments,  in  caftles  and  palaces,  with 
ftories  from  fcripture,  hiftory,  the  claffics,  and  romance. 
I  have  already  given  inflances  of  this  pradtice,  and  I  will 

^  Language.  Bernard  Ventadour,  who  lived  about  the 

*  See  Chaucer's  S qui er's  Tale.  year    1150.    Hist.    Troubad.    p.    27. 

''  Fol.  141.  MSS.  Harl.  978.   See  fupr.  This  Monf.  Millot  calls,  "  Un  trait  d'eru- 

DissERTAT.  i.  <<  dition  fmguJier  dans  un  troubadour."    It 

"  Apaflagein  Ovid's  Remedium  Amo-  is  not,  however,  impoflible,  that  he  might 

Ris   concerning   Achilles's  fpear,    is   fup-  get  this  fidion    from   fome   of  the   early 

pofcd  to  be  alluded  to  by  a  troubadour,  romances  about  Troy. 

.   here 
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here  add  more ''.     In  the  year  1 277,  Otho,  duke  of  Milan, 
having  reflored  the  peace  of  that  city  by  a  fignal  vi6lory, 
built  a  noble  caftle,  in  which  he  ordered  every  particular 
circumflance  of  that  vi6lory  to  be  painted.     Paulus  Jovius 
relates,  that  thefe  paintings  remained,  in  the  great  vaulted 
chamber  of  the  caftle,  frefli  and  unimpaired,  fo  late  as  the 
year  1547.     "  Extantque  adhuc  in  maximo  tejludincitoque  con- 
clavi^  incorruptse  prseliorum  cum  veris  ducum  'vultibus  ima- 
gines,   Latinis  elegis  fmgula  rerum  elogia  indicantibus  *." 
That  the  caftles  and  palaces  of  England  were  thus   orna- 
mented at  a  very  early  period,  and  in  the  moft  fplendid  ftyle, 
appears   from  the    following  notices.     Langton,    bifhop  of 
Litchfield,  commanded  the  coronation,  marriages,  wars,  and 
funeral,  of  his  patron  king  Edward  the  firft,  to  be  painted 
in  the  great  hall  of  his  epifcopal  palace,  which  he  had  newly 
built  ^.     This  muft  have  been  about  the  year   13 12.     The 
following  anecdote  relating  to  the  old  royal  palace  at  Weft- 
minfter,    never  yet  was  publifhed.     In  the  year  1322,   one 
Symeon,  a  friar  minor,    and  a   do6lor   in    theology,  wrote 
an  Itinerary,    in  which  is  this    curious  pafTage.     He   is 
fpeaking  of  Weftminfter  Abbey.    "  Eidem  monafterio  quail 
*'  immediate  conjungitur  illud  famofiflimum   palatium   re- 
"  gium  Anglorum,  in  quo  ilia  vulgata  camera,  in  cujus 
"  parietibus  funt  omnes  Historic  bellic^  totius  Bibli^ 
"  ineffabiliter  depiB^^  atque  in  Gallico  completiflime  et  per- 
"  fe6liGime   conftanter  confcriptae,  in  non   modica  intuen- 
"  tium  admiratione,   et  maxima  regali  magnificentia  ^"  — 


^  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  303.  To  the  paf- 
fages  adduced  from  Chaucer  thefe  may  be 
added,  Chaucer's  Dreme,  v.  1320. 

In  a  chamber  paint 

Full  oi  Jiories  old  and  di-vers. 

Again,  ibid.   v.  2167. 

For  there  n'  as  no  lady  ne  creture. 

Save  on  the  wals  cU  portraiture 

Of  horfemen,  hawkis,  and  houndes,  &c. 

;Coin^are   Dante's  Pur  gator  10,     c.   x. 
pag.  105.  feq.  edit.  Aid. 


*  Vit.  Vicecomit.  Mediolan.  Otho.  p. 
56.  edit.  Paris,  1549.  4to. 

y  Erdfwicke's  StafFordfhire,  p.  101. 

^  "  Itinerarium  Symeonis  et  fratris  Hu- 
gonis  Illuminatoris  ex  Hibernia  in  terram 
fanaamy  A.  D.  MCCCXXii."  MSS.  C.  C. 
C.  Cantabr.  G.  6.  Princip.  "  Culmine 
"  honoris  fpreto."  It  comprehends  a  jour- 
ney through  England,  and  defcribes  many 
curiofities  now  loft.  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  1 14. 

"  Near 
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"  Near  this  monafteiy  flands  the  moil:  famous  royal  palace 
of  England  j  in  which  is  that  celebrated  chamber,  on 
whofe  walls  all  the  warlike  hiilories  of  the  whole  Bible 
are  painted  with  inexpreflible  fkill,  and  explained  by  a 
regular  and  complete  feries  of  texts,  beautifully  written 
in  French  over  each  battle,  to  the  no  fmall  admiration  of 
the  beholder,  and  the  increafe  of  royal  magnificence  \" 
This  ornament  of  a  royal  palace,  while  it  conveys  a  curious 
hiftory  of  the  arts,  admirably  exemplifies  the  chivalry  and 
the  devotion  of  the  times,  united.  That  part  of  the  Old 
Teflament,  indeed,  which  records  the  Jewifh  wars,  was  al- 
moft  regarded  as  a  book  of  chivalry:  and  their  chief  he- 
roes, Jolhua  and  David,  the  latter  of  whom  killed  a  giant, 
are  often  recited  among  the  champions  of  romance.  In 
France,  the  battles  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael  with  the  Philiftines 
and  AlTyrians,  were  wrought  into  a  grand  volume,  under 
the  title  of  "  Fhfieurs  Batailles  des  roys  d' Ifrael  en  contre  les 
**  Fhilijiines  et  Affyriens 


b  M 


"  This  palace  was  confumed  by  fire  in 
1  299,  but  immediately  rebuilt,  I  fuppofe, 
by  Edward  the  firft,  Stowe's  London, 
p.  379.  387.  edit.  1599.  So  that  thefe 
paintings  muft  have  been  done  between  the 
years  1299,  and  1322.  It  was  again  de- 
ilroyed  by  fire  in  1512,  and  never  af- 
terwards re-edified.  Stowe,  ibid.  p.  389. 
About  the  year  1500,  the  walls  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary's  chapel,  built  by  prior  Silkeftede, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Wincheller,  were  ele- 
gantly painted  with  the  miracles,  and  other 
llories,  of  the  New  Teftament,  in  fmall 
figures  ;  many  delicate  traces  of  which  now 
remain. 

Falcandus,  the  old  hiftorian  of  Sicily, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  1 200,  fays,  that 
the  chapel  in  the  royal  palace  at  Palermo, 
had  its  walls  decorated  "  de  lapilluiis  qua- 
"  dris,  partim  aureis,  partim  diverficolori- 
♦«  bus  veteris  ac  novi  Teftamenti  depidlam 
•'  hilloriam  ccntinentibus."  Sicil.  Hiftor. 
p.  10.  edit.  Paris.  1550.  410.  But  this 
was  mofaic  work,  which,  chiefly  by  means 

Vol.  II.  F 


of  the  Crufades,  was  communicated  to  all 
parts  of  Europe  from  the  Byzantine  Greeks ; 
and  with  which  all  the  churches,  and  other 
public  edifices  at  Conftantinople.were  adorn- 
ed. Epist.  de  CoMPARAT.  Vet.  et  Nov. 
Roms.  p.  122.  Man.  Chryfolor.  See  fupr. 
vol.  i.  p.  354.  Leo  OlHenfis  fays,  that 
one  of  the  abbots  of  CafTmo  in  Italy,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  fent  meffengers  to 
Conftantinople,  to  bring  over  artificers  in 
Mosaic,  to  ornament  the  church  of  the 
monaltery,  after  Rome  or  Italy  had  loft  that 
art  for  five  hundred  years.  He  calls  Rome" 
magijlra  Latitiitw.  Chron.  Caffin.  lib.  iii. 
c.  27.  Compare  Muratori,  Antich.  Ita- 
lian. Tom.  i.  Dili",  xxiv.  p.  279.  Nap. 
1752.  4to. 

^  MSS.  Reg.  [Brit.  Muf.]  19D.  7.  fol. 
Among  the  Harleian  manufcripts,  there  is 
an  Arabic  book,  containing  the  Pfalm?  of 
David,  with  an  additional  pfalm,  on  the 
flaughter  of  the  giant  Goliah.  MSS.  Harl. 
5476.  See  above. 

f  With 
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With  regard  to  the  form  of  Hawes's  poem,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  Visions,  which  are  fo  common  in  the  poetry  of 
the  middle  ages,  partly  took  their  rife  from  TuUy's  Som- 
NiuM  ScipioNis.  Had  this  compofition  defcended  to  pofte- 
rity  among  Tully's  fix  books  de  Republica,  to  the  laft  of 
which  it  originally  belonged,  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
overlooked  and  neglefted'.  But  being  preferved,  and  illuf- 
trated  with  a  prolix  commentary,  by  Macrobius,  it  quickly 
attradled  the  attention  of  readers,  who  were  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  and  with  whom  Macrobius  was  a  more  ad- 
mired claffic  than  Tully.  It  was  printed,  fubjoined  to 
Tully's  Offices,  in  the  infancy  of  the  typographic  art\ 
It  was  tranflated  into  Greek  by  Maximus  Planudes  ' ;  and  is 
frequently  quoted  by  Chaucer  ^  Particularly  in  the  Assem- 
bly OF  FouLES,  he  fuppofes  himfelf  to  fall  aileep  after 
reading  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  and  that  Scipio  flrewed- 
him  the  beautiful  vifion  which  is  the  fub)e6l  of  that  poem  ^. 
Nor  is  it  improbable,  that,  not  only  the  form,  but  the  firfl 


'  But  they  were  extant  aboat  the  year 
ibob,  for  they  are  cited  by  Gerbert.  Epift. 
83.  And  by  Perer  of  Poitou,  who  died  in 
1197.  See  Barth.  Adverf.  xxxii.  5.  58. 
Leland  fays,  that  Tully  de  Republica 
was  confumed  by  fire,  among  other  books, 
in  the  library  of  William  Selling,  a  learn- 
ed abbot  of  faint  Auftin's  at  Canterbury, 
who  died  in  1494.  Script.  CEtLiNcus. 
••  Venet.  1472.  fol.  Apud.  Vindel.  Spi- 
ram. 

'  Lambeccius  mentions  a  Greek  manu- 
fcript  of  Julian,  a  cardinal  of  S.  Angelo, 
O  ovfi^o?  Tii  XxiTTuwno?.  5.  p.  153.  The 
DisFUTATioof  Favonius  Elogius,  a  Car- 
thaginian  rhetorician,  and  a  difciple  of 
faint  Auftin,  on  the  Somnium  Scipionis, 
was  printed  by  G.  Schottus,  Antw.  1613. 
4to. 

'  RoM.  Rose.  lib.  i.  v.  7.  [&c.] 
Ah  author  that  hight  Mac  robe, 
That  halte  not  dremis  falfe  ne  lefe  ; 


But  undoth  us  the  a  vis  ion 

That  whilom  met  xxng  Cipioun* 

NoNNES  Pr.  Tale,  v.  1238.  Urr. 

Macrobius  that  writith  th'  avisi^N' 
In  AfFricke,  of  the  worthy  Scipion, 

Dreme  Ch..  v.  284  He  mentions  this 
as  the  moft  wonderful  of  dreams.  House. 
F.  V.  407.  lib.  i.  He  defciibes  a  profpeft. 
more  extenfive  and  various  than  that  which.' 
Scipio  faw  in  his  dream. 

That  fawe  in  dreme,^  at  point  devife, 
Heven,  and  erth,  hell,  and  paradife. 

And  in  other  places. 

i  He  makes  Scipio  fay  to  him,  v.  no. 
Thou  haft  the  fo  wel  borne 


In  looking  of  mine  olde  book  al  to  torne, 
Of  which  M  A  c  R  o  B I E  raught  not  a  lite,  &c. 

idea 
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idea  of  Dante's  Inferno,  was  fuggefted  by  this  favourite 
apologue ;  which,  in  Cliaucer's  words,  treats 


Of  heaven,  and  hell. 


And  yearth,  and  fouls,  that  therein  dwell  \ 

Not  to  infift  on  Dante's  fubje(5l,  he  ufes  the  (hade  of  Virgil 
for  a  myftagoguej  as  TuUy  fuppofes  Scipio  to  have  fhewri 
the  other  world  to  his  anceftor  Africanus. 

But  Hawes's  capital  performance  is  a  poem  entitled, 
"  The  Passetyme  of  Pleasure,  or  the  Historie  ojf 
**  Graunde  Amoure  and  la  Bal  Pucel  :  contayning  the 
"  knowledge  of  the  feven  fciences,  and  the  courfe  of  man's 
*'  lyfe  in  this  worlde.  Invented  by  Stephen  Hawes,  groome 
**  of  kyng  Henry  the  feventh  hys  chambre '."  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  king,  and  was  finiflied  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1506. 

If  the  poems  of  Rowlie  are  not  genuine,  the  Pastime 
OF  Pleasure  is  almoft  the  only  effort  of  imagination  and 
invention  which  had  yet  appeared  in  our  poetry  fince  Chau- 
cer. This  poem  contains  no  common  touches  of  romantic 
and  allegoric  fi6lion.  The  perfonifications  are  often  happily 
fuftained,  and  indicate  the  writer's  familiarity  with  the  Pro- 
vencial  fchool.  The  model  of  his  verfification  and  phrafeo- 
logy  is  that  improved  harmony  of  numbers,  and  facility  of 
di6lion,  with  which  his  predecedbr  Lydgate  adorned  our 
'o6lave  flanza.  But  Hawes  has  added  new  graces  to  Lydgate's 
manner.  Antony  Wood,  with  the  zeal  of  a  true  antiquary, 
laments,  that  "  fuch  is  the  fate  of  poetry,  that  this  book, 
*'  which  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  feventh  and  eighth  was 

^-  Ibid.  V.  32.  Louver  and  a  J ay\  by  one  Thomas  Feylde, 

*  By  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in- 1  j  17.  4to.  printed   by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,    in   410. 

with  wooden  cuts.     A  fecond  edition  fol-  Princ.  Prol.  "  Thoughe  laureate  poetes  in 

■iowed  in  1554.  By  John  V/ayland,  in  4to.  "  old  antiquite."     This  obfcure  rhymer  is 

A  third,  in  4:0.  by  John  Waley,  in  1555.  here  only  mentioned,  as  he  has  an  allufion 

^ec  a  poem  called  a  Dialogue  bet^jjeen  a  to  his  cotemporary  Hawes. 

F  f  2  "  taken 
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"  taken  into  the  hands  of  all  ingenious  men,  is  now 
"  thought  but  worthy  of  a  ballad-monger's  ftall  1"  The 
truth  is,  fuch  is  the  good  fortune  of  poetry,  and  fuch  the 
improvement  of  tafte,  that  much  better  books  are  become 
fafhionable.  It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  thi& 
poem  has  been  unjuftly  negle6led:  and  on  that  account,  an 
apology  will  be  lefs  neceflary  for  giving  the  reader  a  circum.r- 
ilantial  analyfis  of  its  fubftance  and  defign. 

Graunde  Amoure,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  who^ 
fpeaks  in  his  own  perfon  ^,  is  reprefented  walking  in  a  deli- 
cious meadow.  Here  he  difcovers  a  path  which  condu6ls 
him  to  a  glorious  image,  both  whofe  hands  are  ftretched  out 
and  pointing  to  two  highways ;  one  of  which  is  the  path  of 
Contemplation,  the  other  of  Active  Life,  leading  to  the 
Tower  of  Beauty.  He  chufes  the  lafl-mentioned  path,  yet 
is  often  tempted  to  turn  alide  into  a  variety  of  bye-paths, 
which  feemed  more  pleafant :  but  proceeding  directly  for^ 
ward,  he  fees  afar  off  another  image,  on  whofe  breaft  is 
written,  "  This  is  the  road  to  the  Tower  of  Doctrine,  he 
"  that  would  arrive  there  muft  avoid  floth,  &c."     The  even— 


^  There  is  fomething  dramatic  in  this 
tircumftance.  Raimond  Vidal  de  Befau- 
din,  a  troubadour  of  Provence,  who  flou- 
rifhed  about  the  year  1 200,  has  given  the 
following  dramatic  form  to  one  of  his  con/es 
or  tales.  One  day,  fays  the  troubadour, 
Alphonfus,  king  of  Caftille,  whofe  court 
was  famous  for  good  cheer,  magnificence, 
loyalty,  valour,  the  praiflice  of  arms  and 
ihe  managemenl  of  horfes,-  held  a  folemn 
affembly  of  minftrels  and  knights.  When 
the  hall  was  quite  full,  came  his  queen 
Eleanor,  covered  with,  a  veil,  and  difguifed 
in  a  clofe  robe  bordered  with  filver,  a- 
dorned  with  the  blafon  of  a  golden  lion  ; 
who  making  obeyfance,  feated  herfelf  at 
fome  dillance  from  the  king.  At  this  in- 
flant,-  a  minftrel  advancing  to  the  king, 
addrefTed  him  thus.  '*  O  king,  emperour 
♦'  of  valour,  I  come  to  fupplicate  you  to 
♦*  give  me  audience.'*    The  king,  undor 


pain  of  difgrace,.  ordered  that  no  perfon  ■ 
Ihould  interrupt   the  minftrel   in   what  he. 
fliould    fay.      The   minftrel   had   travelled' 
from  his  own  country  to  recite  an  adventure 
v/hich  liad  happened  to  a  baron  of  Arragon,.. 
not  unknown  to  king  Alphonfus  :  and  he. 
now  proceeds   to  tell  no  unaiFefting  ftory 
concerning  a  jealous  huiband.   At  the  clofe,.. 
the  minllrel  humbly  requefts  the  king  and 
queen,   to  banilK..  all  jealous  hulbands  frorn.. 
their  dominions.  The  king  replied,  '*  Mi  n- 
"  sTREL,  your  tale  is  pleafant  and  gentle, 
"  and  you  Ihall  be  rewarded.    But  to  Ihew 
"  you  Itill  further  how  much  you  have 
"  entertained  me,  I  command  that  hence- 
"  forth  your  tale  ftiallbe  called  Le  Jaloux 
"  Chatie."      Our  troubadour's   tale   is 
greatly  enlivened  by  thefe  accompaniments,, 
and  by  being  thrown  into  the  mouth  of  a 
minflrel.. 
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ing  being  far  advanced,  he  fits  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
image,  and  falls  into  a  profound  ileepj  when,  towards  the 
morning,  he  is  fuddenly  awakened  by  the  loud  blaft  of  a 
horn.  He  looks  forward  through  a  valley,  and  perceives  a 
beautiful  lady  on  a  palfrey,  fwift  as  the  wind,  riding  to- 
wards him,  encircled  with  tongues  of  fire  '.  Her  name  was 
Fame,  and  with  her  ran  two  milk-white  greyhounds,  on 
whofe  golden  collars  were  infcribed  in  diamond  letters  Grace 
and  Governaufice"' .  Her  palfrey  is  Pegafus  ^  and  the  burn- 
ing tong^ues  denote  her  office   of  configning  the  names  of 


'  In  Shakefpeare,  Rumour   is  painted 
full  of  tongius.     This  was  from  the  Pa- 
geants. 

'■"  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  363.  Greyhounds 
were  antiently  almoll  as  great  favourites  as 
hawks.  Our  forefathers  reduced  hunting 
to  a  fcience  ;  and  have  left  large  treat ifes 
on  this  fpecics  of  diverfion,  which  was  fo 
conneftcd  with  their  ftate  of  life  and  manners. 
The  moft  curious  one  I  know,  is,  or  was 
lately,  among  the  manufcripls  of  Mr.  Far- 
mer, of  Tufrnore  iu  Oxfordfhire.  It  is  en- 
titled, "  Le  Art  de  VeneriE,  le  quel 
"  maiftre  Guillame  Twici  venour  le  roy 
"  d'Angleterrc  fill  en  fon  temps  per  apran- 
'*  dre  autres."  This  majler  William  T-xuici 
v*'as  grand  huntfman  to  Edward  the  fecond. 
in  the  Cotton  library,  this  book  occurs  in 
Rnglifh  under  the  names  of  William  Twety 
and  John  Giffard,  moft  probably  a  tran- 
■lation  from  the  French  copy,  with  the  title 
of  a  book  of  Fencrie  dialogue  nvfe.  PrinC. 
"  TwETY  now  will  we  beginnen."  MSS. 
Cotton.  Vespas.  B.  xii.  The  lefs  antient 
traifl  on  this  fubjedt,  called  the  Matftre  of 
the  Game,  written  for  the  inllniilion  of 
prince  Henr)-,  afterwards  Henry  the  fifth, 
is  much  more  comm.on.  MSS.  Digb.  182. 
Bibl.  Bodl.  I  believe  the  maijlre  'veneur 
has  been  long  abolifhed  in  England  :  but 
the  royal  falconer  ftill  remains.  The  latter 
was  an  officer  of  high  dignity  in  the  Gre- 
cian court  of  Conflantinople,  at  an  early 
period,  under  the  ftyle  of  •jr^JloEi^xy.a.^i^. 
Pachym.  lib.  i.  c.  8.  x.  15.  Codin.  cap.  ii. 
Phrenzes  fays,  that  the  emperor  Andro- 
nicas  Pala^ologus  the  younger  kept  more 


than  one  thoufand  and  four  hundred  hawksy. 
with  almoit  as  many  men  to  take  care  of 
them.  lib.  i.  c.  10. 

About  the  year  750,  Winifrid,  or  Boni- 
face, a  native  of  England,  and  archbiihop' 
of  Mons,  acquaints   Ethelbald,  a  king  of 
Kent,  that  he  has  fent  him,  one  hawk,  two 
falcons,  and  two  fhields.     And  Hedilbert, 
a  king  of  the  Mercians,  requefls  the  fame- 
archbifrtop  Winifrid,  to  fend  him  two  fal- 
cons which  have  been  trained  to  kill  cranes. 
See  Epistol.  Winifrid.   [Bonifac]  Mo- 
gunt.    1605.    1629.      And   in  Bibl.  Patr. 
torn.   vi.   and  torn.  xiii.  p.  70.      Falconry^, 
or  a  right  to  fport  with  falcons,  is   men- 
tioned fo   early   as   the  year  986.   Chart. 
Ottonis  iii.    Imperator.    ann.  986.    apud 
Ughell.  de  Epifcpp.  Januenf     A  charter 
of  Kenulf,  king  of  the  Mercians,   granted' 
to  the  abbey  of  Abingdon,  and  dated  821, 
prohibits   all  perfons   carrying   hawks    or 
falcons,  to   trefpafs   on   the  lands   of   the 
monks.  Dugd.   Monaft.  i.  p.  100.     Julius 
Firmicus,  who  wrote  about  the  year  355, 
is    the   firfl   Latin    author   who    mentions 
hawking,     or    has   even    ufed    the    word. 
Falco.    Mathcf    lib.  v.    c.  7.    vii.    c.  a.,. 
Hawking  is  often  mentioned  in  the  capi- 
tularies of  the  eighth  and. ninth  centuries. 
The  grand  fauconnier  of  France  was  an  of- 
ficer of  great  eminence.     His  falary  was 
four  thoufand  florins ;  he  was  attended  by 
a  retinue  of  fifty  gentlemen  and  fifty  aflif^ 
tant  falconers,  and   allowed  to  keep  three 
hundred  hawks.     He  licenfed  every  vender 
of  falcons  in  France  ;   and  received  a  tri- 
bute for  every  bird  that  was  fold  in  that 
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illuftrious  perfonages  to  poflerity;  among  which  (he  men- 
tions a  lady  of  matchlefs  accomplifhments,  named  La  Bell 
PucELL,  who  Hves  within  a  tower  feated  in  a  delightful 
ifland ;  but  which  no  perfon  can  enter,  without  furmount- 
ing  many  dangers.  She  then  informs  our  hero,  that  before 
he  engages  in  this  enterprife,  he  mull  go  to  the  Tower  of 
Doctrine,  in  which  he  will  fee  the  Seven  Sciences  "*;  and 
that  there,  in  the  turret,  or  chamber,  of  Mulic,  he  will 
have  the  firil  fight  of  La  Bell  Pucell.  Fame  departs,  but 
leaves  with  him  her  two  greyhounds.  Graunde  Amourc 
now  arrives  at  the  Tower,  or  rather  caflle,  of  Doctrine, 


kingdom,  even  within  the  verge  of  the 
court.  The  king  of  France  never  rode 
out,  on  any  occafion,  without  this  officer. 
[See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  1 66.] 

An  ingenious  French  writer  infinuates, 
that  the  paflion  for  hunting,  which  at  this 
day  fubfifts  as  a  favourite  and  rafhionable 
■fpecies  of  diverfion  in  the  moft  civilifed 
countries  of  Europe,  is  a  ftrong  indication  of 
our  gothic  origin,  and  is  one  of  the  favage 
habits,  yet  unreformed,  of  our  northern  an- 
ceftors.  Perhaps  there  is  too  much  refine- 
ment in  this  remark.  The  pleafures  of  the 
chace  f^em  to  have  been  implanted  by  na- 
ture ;  and,  under  due  regulation,  if  pur- 
sued as  a  matter  of  mere  relaxation  and 
not  of  employment,  are  by  no  means  in- 
compatible with  the  modes  of  polilhed 
life. 

"  The  author  of  theTaESOR,  a  trou- 
badour, gives  the  following  account  of  his 
own  fyftem  of  erudition,  which  may  not 
be  inapplicable  here.  He  means  to  fhew 
"himfelf  a  profound  and  univerfal  fcholar ; 
and  profeffcs  to  underftand  the  {even  libe- 
ral arts,  grammar,  the  Latin  language,  lo- 
ric,  the  D_*creta's  of  Gratian,  mufic  ac- 
cording  to  Boethius  and  Guy  Aretin,  arith- 
metic, gf^ography,  aftronomy,  the  eccle- 
fiaftic  computation,  medicine,  pharmacy, 
furgery,  n^;cromancy,  gcomancy,  magic, 
divination,  and  mythology,  6rtfer  than 
O-vi  and  T hales  le  Menteur  :  the  hilTorics 
of  Thebes,  Troy,  Rome,  Romulus,  Ojf.ir, 
f*ompey,  Augurfus,  Nero,  Vcfpafian,  Ti- 
tus, who  -took  Jcruialcm,  tlie  T^vclve  Ce- 


fars  doivn   to    Conftantine^  the   hiftory   of 
Greece,  and  that  of  Alexander,  who  dying 
diftributed  his  acquifitions  among  his  tiueliie 
peers ;    the  hiftory  of  France,    containing 
the  tranfaftions  of  Clovis,    converted   by 
faint  Remi;  Charles  Maitel,  who  eftablijh- 
ed  tenths  ;   king  Pepin,  Charlemagne  and 
Roland,    and   the  good  king  Louis.     To 
thefe  he   adds,    the   History    of  Eng- 
land, which  comprehends  the  arrival  of 
Brutus  in  England,  and  his  conquefl  of  the 
giant  Corineus,  the  prophefies  of  Merlin, 
the  redoubted  death  of  Arthur,  the  adven- 
tures of  Gawaine,  and  the  amours  of  Trif- 
tram  and  Bel  Jfould.     Amidll:  this  profu- 
Jion  of  fabulous  hiftory,  which  our  author 
feems  t6  think  real,  the  hiftory  of  the  Bible 
is   introduced  ;  which   he  traces  from   the 
patriarchs   down   to  the  day  of  judgment. 
At   the  cl^jie  of  the  whole,     he  gives   us 
fome  more  of  his  fafhionable  accomplifh- 
ments ;  and  fays,  that  he  is  fkilled  in   the 
plain   chant,    in   ftnging   to  the   lute,    in 
making  canzonetts,  paftorals,  amorous  and 
pieafant  poefies,  and  in  dancing  :  that  he 
IS  beloved  by  ccclefiaftics,  knights,  ladies, 
citizens,  minftrels,  fquires,  &c.     The  au- 
thor of  this  Treasure,  or  cyclopede  of 
fcience,  mentioned  above,  is  Pierre  de  Cor- 
bian,  who  lived  about  the  year  i  200.     Crc- 
fcimheni  fays,  that  this  Tresor  furniftied 
materials  of  a  fiinilar  compilation  in  Italian 
verfe  to  Bennet,  Dante's  ma'ler;    and  of 
another  in  French  jrofe.  Butft^e Jul.  Niger, 
Script.  Flor.  p.  1 1  2. 
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£ramed  of  fine  copper,  and  fituated  on  a  craggy  rock :  it 
fhone  fo  bright,  that  he  could  diftinftly  difcern  the  form 
of  the  building  j  till  at  length,  the  fky  being  covered 
with  clouds,  he  more  vifibly  perceives  its  walls  deco- 
rated with  figures  of  beads  in  gold,  and  its  lofty  turrets 
crowned  with  golden  images  \  He  is  admitted  by  Coun- 
tenance the  portrefs,  who  leads  him  into  a  court,  where 
he  drinks  water  of  a  mofl  tranfcendent  fragrance,  from  a 
magnificent  fountain,  whence  flow  four  rivers,  clearer  than. 
Nilus,  Ganges,  Tigris,  or  Euphrates  ^  He  next  enters  the 
hall  framed  of  jafper,  its  windows  chryftal,  and  its  roof 
Gvei'fpread  with  a  golden  vine,  whofe  grapes  are  reprefented' 
by  rubies  '^:  the  floor  is  paved  with  beryl,  and  the  walls  hung, 
with  rich  tapeftry,  on  which  our  hero's  future  expedition  to. 
the  Tower  of  La  Bell  Pucell  was  glorioully  wrought '.     The: 


**  He  faySj.tKat  the  li/tlg  turrets  Irrid,. 
for  weathercocks  or  fans,  images  of  gold, 
which,  moving   with  the  wind,  played  a 
tune.     So  Chaucer,  Ch.  Dreame,  v.  75. 

For  everie  yate  [tower]  of  fine  gold 
A  thoufand  fanis,  ale  turning, 
' Enturiid\i2idi,  and  briddes  fuiging--. 
Divers,  and  on  eche  fane  a  paire, 
Withopin  mouth  againe  the  aire  :. 
And  of  a  fute  were  all  the  toures : — 
And  many  3.JmaU  turret  hie. 

Again,  in  the  caftle  of  pxeasaunt  re- 
's a  rd,  the  fans  on  the  high  towers  are 
mentioned  as  a  circumftance  of  pleafure 
and  beauty.     Assembl.  Lad.  v.  160. 

The  towris  hie  full  pleafant  fhall  ye  finde. 
With  phanis  frejhe,    turKing    ivith    e-veiie 
•Txinde. 

And  our  author  again,. ch.  xxxviii. 

.Aloft  the  towres  the  golden  fanes  goode 
Dyde  with  the  wynde  make  full   fweete 

armony 
Them  for  to  heare  it  was  great  melody. 

Our  author  here  paints  from  the  life.  An 
exceflive  agglomeration  of  turrets,  with 
their  fans,  is  one  of  the  charaderiftic 
marks  of  the  florid  mode  of  architedure. 


which  was  now  almofl  at  its  heighth.     Se? 
views  of  the  palaces  of  Nonefuch  and  Rich-- 
mond. 

P  The  Crufades  made  the  eaftern  rivers  • 
more  famous  among  the  Europeans  than. 
any  of  their  own.    Ainaud  Daniel,  a  trou- 
badour of  the  thirteenth  century,  declares, . 
he  had  rather  pieafe  his  miftrefs  than  poiTefa 
all  the  dominions  which  are  waflied  by  He- 
brus,  Meander,  and  Tigris.  Hift.  Troub, 
ii.  p.  485.     The  compliment  would  have 
been  equally  exaggerated,  if  he  had  alluded 
to  fome  of  the  rivers  of  his  own  country. 

^  From  fir  John  Maundeville's  Tra- 
vels. "  In  the  hall,  is  a  vine  made  of 
*'  gold,  that  goeth  all  aboute  the  hall : 
"  and  it  hath  many  branches  of  grapes, 
•'  fome  are  white,  &c.  All  the  red  are  of 
"  rubies,  &c."  ch.  Ixvii.  Paulus  Silen- 
tiarius,  in  his  defcription  of  the  church  of 
S.  Sophia  at  Conftantinople,  mentions  fuch  ■ 
an  ornament,  ii.  235. 

Pa  mi ti bus  auricomis  circumcurrem  'vitis 
Jerpit. 

"■  In  the  eleventh  book  of  Boccacio's 
These  ID,  after  Arcite  is  dead,  Palamon 
builds  a  fuperb  temple  in  honour  of  him, 
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itiarfliall  of  this  caille  is  Reason,  the  fewer  Observance, 
the  cook  Temperance,  the  high-fteward  Liberality,  &c. 
He  then  explains  to  Doctrine  his  name  and  intended 
adventure;  and  fhe  entertains  him  at  a  folemn  feaft.  He 
vifits  her  feven  daughters,  who  refide  in  the  caftle.  Firft 
he  is  condu6led  to  Grammar,  who  deUvers  a  learned  ha- 
rangue on  the  utility  of  her  fcience  :  next  to  Logic,  who 
difmiffes  him  with  a  grave  exhortation  :  then  to  Rhetoric, 
who  crowned  with  laurel,  and  feated  in  a  (lately  chamber, 
fbrewed  with  flowers,  and  adorned  with  the  clear  mirrours 
of  fpeculation,  explains  her  five  parts  in  a  laboured  oration. 
Graunde  Amoure  refolves  to  purfue  their  lelTons  with  vigour ; 
and  animates  himfelf,  in  this  difficult  taik,  v/ith  the  ex- 
amples of  Gower,  Chaucer,  and  Lydgate ',  who  are  panegy- 


in  which  his  whole  hiftory  is  painted.  The 
defcription  of  this  painting  is  a  recapitula- 
tory abridgertjent  of  the  preceding  part  of 
the  poem.  Hawes's  tapeftry  is  lefs  judi- 
ciouifly  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  piece, 
becaufe  it  precludes  expeftation  by  fore- 
ftalling  all  the  future  incidents. 

^  He  recites  feme  of  the  pieces  of  the  two 
latter.  Chaucer,  he  fays,  wrote  the  Book 
OF  Fame  on  hys  onvn  in'vencion.  The 
Tragedies  of  the  xix  ladies,  a  iranjla- 
cyon.  The  Canterbury  Tales,  upon 
hys  ymnginacyon,  fomc  of  which  are  'ver- 
tuous,  others  glad  z.nA  merry.  The  pytous 
rt'c/(j«r  of  Troylus  and  Cressida,  and 
many  other  bokes. 

Among  Lydgate's  works,  he  recites  the 

Life  of  our  Lady.    Saint  Edmund's 

Life.     The   Fall    of    Princes.     The 

THREE  Reasons.  The  Chorleandthe 

Bird.     The  Troybook.    Virtue  and 

Vice,  [MSS.  Harl.  2291.63.  fol. 95.]  The 

Temple  of  Glass.  The  Book  of  Gods 

AND  Goddesses.    This  laR,  I  fuppofe,  is 

Thei^ANKET  of  Gods  and  Goddesses. 

Tlie  poem  of  the   Chorle    and    the 

Bird  our  author  calls  "xpamflcte.     Lydgate 

himfelf  fays,    that  he  tranilated   this   tale 

from  a  pamflete  in  Frenjchc,   ft    5-      It  was 

iiril  printed  by  Ca.vton  in  his  Chaucer. 

Afterwards  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  before 


1500,  in  quarto.  And,  I  think,  by  Cop- 
land. Afhmole  has  printed  it  under  the 
title  of  Hermes 's  Bird,  and  fuppofes  it 
to  have  been  written  originally  by  Ray- 
mund  Lully  ;  or  at  leaft  made  Englifh  by 
Cremer,  abbot  of  Weftminfler,  Lully's 
fcholar.  Theatr.  Chem.  p.  2x3-  467 
465.  Lydgate,  in  the  laft  ftanza,  again 
fpeaks  of  this  piece  as  a  "  iranjlacyon  o^iK.-te 
"  of  the  Frenjhe."  But  the  fable  on  which 
it  is  founded,  is  told  by  Petrus  Alphonfts, 
a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  his  traft 
de  Clerical:  Dijciplina^  never  printed.  See 
fupr.  p.  137. 

Qur  author,  in  his  recital  of  Chaucer's 
pieces,  calls  theLECENOE  of  good  Wo- 
men tragidyes.  Antiently  a  ferious  narra- 
tive in  verfe  was  called  a  tragedy.  And  it 
is  obfervable,  that  he  mentions  xix  ladyes 
belonging  to  this  legend.  Only  nine  ap- 
pear at  prefent.  Nineteen  was  the  number 
intended,  as  we  may  colled  from  Lydgate's 
Fall  Pr.  Prol.  and  ibid.  1.  i.  c.  6. 
Compare  Man  of  L.  T.  Prol.  v,  60.  Urr. 
Where  eight  more  ladies  than  are  in  the 
prefent  leger.dc  are  mentioned.  This  piece 
is  called  the  legend! s  of  ix  ii^ood -zvomen,  MSS. 
Fairf.  xvi.  Chaucer  himfelf  fays,  **  I  fawe 
'*  cominge  of  ladyes  Nineteen  in  royal!  ha- 
"  bit."  v.  383.  Urr.  Compare  Parf.  T. 
Urr.  p.  214.  col.  1. 
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S'ifed  with  great  propriety.  He  is  afterwards  admitted  to 
Arithmetic,  who  wears  a  golden  wede' -,  and,  lafl  of  all, 
is  led  to  the  Tower  of  Music  %  which  was  compofed  of 
crylral,  in  eager  expe6lation  of  obtaining  a  view  of  La  Bell 
Pucell,  according  to  Fame's  prediction.  Music  was  playing 
on  an  organ,  before  a  folemn  afTembly;  in  the  midft  of 
which,  at  length  he  difcovers  La  Bell  Pucell,  is  inflantly 
captivated  with  her  beauty,  and  almoft  as  foon  tells  her  his 
name,  and  difclofes  his  paflion "'.  She  is  more  beautiful  than 
Helen,  Proferpine,  CrefTida,  queen  Hyppolita,  Medea,  Dido, 
Polyxena,  Alcmena,  Menalippa,  ov  tv  unfair  Rofamund.  The 
folemnity  being  finifhed,  Music  and  La  Bell  Pucell  go  forth 
into  a  {lately  temple,  whither  they  are  followed  by  our  hero. 
Here  Music  feats  herfelf  amidft  a  concert  of  all  kinds  of  in- 
ftruments  *.     She  explains  the  principles  of  harmony.     A 


*  The  walls  of  her  chamber  are  painted 
in  gold  with  the  three  fundamental  rules 
of  arithmetic. 

"  In  the  Tr£so«.  of  Pierre  de  Corbian, 
cited  at  large  above,  Mufic,  according  to 
Boethius  and  Guy  Aretin,  is  one  of  the 
feven  liberal  fciences.  At  Oxford,  the 
graduates  in  mufic,  which  ftill  remains  there 
as  an  academical  fcience,  are  at  this  day 
required  to  fhew  their  proficiency  in  Boe- 
thius DE  MusiCA.  In  a  pageant,  at  the 
coronation  of  king  Edward  the  fixth,  Mu- 
sic perfonified  appears  among  the  feven 
fciences.  Leiand.  Coll.  Append,  iii.  317. 
edit.  1770. 

""  In  the  defcription  of  her  perfon,  which 
is  very  elegant,  andconfifts  of  three  ftanzas, 
there  is  this  circumftance,  '*  She  gartered 
"  wel  her  hofe."  ch.  xxx.  Chaucer  has 
this  circumftance  in  defcribing  the  Wife  of 
Bath.  Prol.  V.  458. 

Hire  hofen  weren  of  fine  fcarlet  rede 
Ful  Jlraite  yteyed.         ■     ■ 

*  That  is,  tabours,  trumpets,  pipes, 
fackbuts,  organs,  recorders,  harps,  lutes, 
croudds,  tymphans,  [1.  fymphans]  dulcimers, 
claricimbales,  rebeckes,  clarychordes.  ch. 
xvi.     At  the  marriage  of  James  of  Scot- 

Vol.  IL  -    G 


land  with  the  princefs  Margaret,  in  the  year 
1503,  *'  the  king  began  before  hyr  to  play 
"  of  the  clarychordes  and  after  of  the  lut?, 
*'  And  uppon  the  faid  clary chorde  fir  Ed- 
"  ward  Stanley  played  a  ballade  and  fange 
*'  therewith."  Again,  the  king  and  queen 
being  together,  *•  after  fhe  played  upon  the 
**  clary  chorde  and  after  of  the  lute,  he  be- 
*'  inge  uppon  his  knee  allwaies  bare- 
"  headed."  Leiand.  Coll.  Append,  iii. 
p.  284.  28;.  edit.  1770.  In  Lydgate's 
poem,  entitled  Reson  and  Sensual- 
iiTE,  compykd  by  John  Lydgate,  various 
inftruments  and  forts  of  mufic  are  recited-. 
MSS.  Fairfax,  xvi.  Bibl.  Bodl.  [Pr.  "  To 
"  all  folkys  virtuous."]  '•  Here  reherfyth 
"  the  auiiorthe  M  YNSTR  ALCYS /i^ar  were 
"  in  the  gardyn." 


Of  al  maner  mynftralcye 
That  any  man  kan  fpecifye  : 
Ffor  there  were  rotys  of  Almayne, 
And  eke  of  Arragon  and  Spayne  : 
Songes,  ftampes,  and  eke  daunces. 
Divers  plenteof  plefaunces ; 
And  many  unkouth  notys  newe 
Of  fwiche  folke  as  lovid  trewe ; 
And  inftrumentys  that  dyd  excelle. 
Many  moo  than  I  kan  telle : 

Harpyj, 


s 
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dance  is  plaid  \     and  Graunde  Amoure  dances  with  La  Bell 
Pticell.     He  retires,    deeply  in  love.     He  is  met  by  Coun- 
6ELL,  who  confoles  and  condu6ls  him   to   his   repofe  in  a 
llately  chamber  of  the  caftle.     In  the  morning,  Counsell 
and  our  hero    both   together  vifit  La  Bell  Pucell.     At  the 
gate  of  the  garden   of  the  caftle  they  are  informed  by  the 
portreis  Curtesy,  that  the  lady  was  fitting  alone  in  an  ar- 
bour, weaving  a  garland  of  various  flowers.     The  garden  is 
defcribed  as  very  deliciovis,    and  they  find  the   lady  in  the 
arbour  near   a  ftately    fountain,    among    the   foures    of  aro- 
matyke  fume.      After    a    long  dialogue,   in  which  for  fome 
time  fhe  feems  to  reje6l  his  fuit,  at  laft  fhe  refigns  her  hearty 
but  withal  acquaints  her  lover,  that  he  has  many  monfters 
to  encounter,  and  many  dangers  to  conquer,  before  he  can 
obtain  her.     He  replies,    that   he  is  well  acquainted  with 
thefe  difficulties  3    and  declares,  that,   after  having  received 
inftru6tions  from  Astronomy,   he  will  go  to  the  Tower  of 
Chivalry,  in  order  to  be  more  completely  qualified  to  fuc- 
ceed  in   this   hazardous   enterprife.     They  take   leave  with- 
tears ;  and  the  lady  is  received  into  a  fliip,  which  is  to  carry 
her  into  the  ifland  where  her  Tower  flood.     Counsell  con- 
foles Amoure  %  and  leaves  him  to  attend  other  defponding 

Harpys,  fythales,  and  eke  rotys,       ,  **  they   plaid  a   rownde,    the   which   was 

Well  according  with  her  notys,  "  daunced  by  the  lorde  Grey  ledyinge  the 

Lutys,  ribibles,  and  geternes,  *•  faid  queene. — After   the  dinner  incon- 

More  for  eflatys  than  tavernes ;  "  tynent    the    mynJJrelles   of   the   chanmer 

Orguys,  cytolis,  monacordys.— —  "  [chamber]    began    to    play    and    then 

There  were  trumpes,  and  trumpettes,  *'  daunced  the  quene,  &c."     Leiand,  Ap- 

Lowde  fhallys,  and  doucettes.  pend.  ubi  fupr.  p.  284.  feq. 

Here  get  erne,   is  a  guittar,   which,    with  '^  Counsell  mentions  the  examples  of 

tytolis,  has  its  origin  in  citbara.     Fythales  Troilus  and  Creffida,  and  of  Ponthus  and 

is  fiddles.     Shcllys,    I   believe,    (hould   be  Sidonia.     Of  the  latter  faithful  pair,  there 

Jhalmies,    OX  fiyaivtus.      Orguys   is  organs.  is  an  old  French  romance,  "  Le  Roman 

See   fupr.   vol.  i.   p.  429.    and   61.      By  "  du  noble  roy  Pontus  fi!s  du  roy  de  Gal- 

efiatys  he  means  y?^/f/,  or  folemn  afTemblies.  "  lice  et  de  la  belle  Sidoine  fille  du  roy  de 

t  Mufic  commands  her  fnynfirelles  to  "iilay  "  Bretagne."     Without  date,  in  bl.  letter, 

the  dance,  which  was  called  Mamours  the  410.     It  is  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  MS. 

fnxiete.     So  at  the  royal  marriage  juft  men-  fol.     SeeLengl.  Bibl.  Rom.  ii.  250.     And 

tioned,  *'  The  mynfirellcs  begonne  to  play  among  the  king's  manufcripts  in  the  Britifh 

**  a  baffe  dance,    &c.     After  this  done,  mufeum  there  is,  "  Le  Livre  du  roy  Pon- 

♦*  thus.'* 
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lovers.  Our  hero  bids  adieu  in  pathetic  terms  to  the  Tower 
of  Musrc,  where  he  firft  faw  Pucell.  Next  he  proceeds  to 
the  Tower  of  Geometry,  which  is  wonderfully  built  and 
adorned.  From  thence  he  feeks  Astronomy,  who  refides  in 
a  gorgeous  pavilion  pitched  in  a  fragrant  and  flowery  mea- 
dow :  Ihe  delivers  a  prolix  le6lure  on  the  feveral  operations 
of  the  mind,  and  parts  of  the  body\  He  then,  accom- 
panied with  his  greyhounds,  enters  an  extenlive  plain  over- 
fpread  with  flowers ;  and  looking  forward,  fees  a  flaming 
flar  over  a  tower.  Going  forward,  he  perceives  that  this 
tower  fl:ands  on  a  rough  precipice  of  fleel,  decorated  with 
beafts  of  various  figures.  As  he  advances  towards  it,  he 
comes  to  a  mighty  fortrefs,  at  the  gate  of  which  were  hang- 
ing a  fhield  and  helm.et,  with  a  marvellous  horn.  He  blows 
the  horn  with  a  blaft  that  fliook  the  tower,  when  a  knight 
appears  J  who,  afking  his  bufmefs,  is  anfwered,  that  his 
name  is  Graunde  Amoure,  and  that  he  was  jufl  arrived 
from  the  tower  of  Doctrine.  He  is  welcomed  by  the 
knight,  and  admitted.  This  is  the  caflle  of  Chivalry. 
The  next  morning  he  is  conducted  by  the  porter  Stedfast- 
NESS  into  the  bafe  court,  where  fl:ood  a  tower  of  prodigious 
height,  made  of  jafper  :  on  its  fummit  were  four  images  of 
■armed  knights  on  horfes  of  fleel,  which,  on  moving  a  fecret 
fpring,  could  reprefent  a  turney.  Near  this  tower  was  an 
antient  temple  of  Mars  :  within  it  was  his  ilatue,  or  pic- 
ture, of  gold,  with  the  figure  of  Fortune  on  her  wheel  5 
and  the  walls  were  painted  with  the  fiege  of  Troy  ^     He 


"  thus."     15  E.  vi.  6.     I  think  there  are  "  tayne."    With  wooden  cuts.  1511.410. 

feme  elegant  miniatures  in  this  manufcript.  ^  In  a  Wooden  cut  Ptolomy  the  allrono- 

Our  author  calls  him  "  the  famous  knyght  mer  is  here  introduced,  with  a  quadrant ; 

*'  yclypped   Ponthus,    whych    loved    Sy-  and  Plato,  the  conynge  and  famous  clerke, 

"  donye."  ch.  xvi.     King   Ponthus   is  is  cited. 

among  the  copies   of  James   Roberts,    a  **  This  w^is  a  common  fubjedl  of  ts^firy, 

printer   in  the  reign  of  queen  Elifabeth,  as  I  have  before  obferl'ed  :   but  as  it  was 

Ames,  p.  342.    I  believe  it  was  firft  printed  the  moft  favourite  martial  fubjed  of  the 

by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  "  The  hyftory  of  dark  ages,  is  here  introduced  with  peculiar 

"  Ponthus  and  Galyce,  and  of  lytel  Bry-  propriety.      Chaucer,    from    the  general 

G  g  2                                                 populafity 
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fuppllcates  Mars,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  fubdue  the 
monfters  which  obflru6l  his  paflage  to  the  Tower  of  Pucell. 
Mars  promifes  him  affiftance;  but  advifes  him  firft  to  in- 
voke Venus  in  her  temple.  Fortune  reproves  Mars  for  pre- 
fuming  to  promife  afliftance  j  and  declares,  that  all  human 
glory  is  in  the  power  of  herfelf  alone.  Amoure  is  then 
led  '  by  Minerva  to  king  Melyzus  \  the  inventor  of  tilts  and 
tournaments,  who  dubs  him  a  knight.  He  leaves  the  caftle 
of  Chivalry,  and  on  the  road  meets  a  perfon,  habited  like 
'  a  Fool,  named  Godfrey  Gobilive  %  who  enters  into  a  long  dif- 
courfe  on  the  falfehood  of  women  ^     They  both  go  together 


popularity  of  the  ftory,  has  made  it  a  fub- 
jeft  for  painted  glafs.  Dreme  Chauc. 
V.  322.  p.  406.  Urr.  col.  I. 

—    —    and  with  glas 
Were  al  the  windowes  wel  yglafed 
Ful  clere,  and  nat  an  hole  ycrafed, 
That  to  beholde  it  was  grete  joy  ; 
For  wholly  all  xkit  ftory  of  Troy 
Was  in  the  glaifinge  y wrought  thus. 
Of  Hedor,  and  king  Priamus, 
Achilles,  &c. 

Jn  our  author's  defcription  of  the  palace  of 
Pucell,  "  there  was  enameled  with  figures 
•'  c:\ix\o\xiihe  fyege  of  Troy.''''  cap.  xxxviii. 
Sign.  A.  iii.  edit.  1555.  ^^^  arras  was 
the  fsege  of  Thebes,  ibid.  In  the  temple 
of  Mars  was  alfo  "  the  fege  of  Thebes  de- 
"  paynted  fayre  and  clere"  on  the  walls. 
cap.  xxvii.  Sign.  Q^iii.  [See  fupr.  p.  216.] 

•^  Through  the  fumptuous  hall  of  the 
caftle,  which  is  painted  with  the  Siege  of 
Thebes,  and  where  many  knights  are  play- 
ing at  chefs. 

^  A  fabulous  king  of  Thrace,  who,  I 
think, is  mentioned  in  Caxton's  Recuyal 
OF  THE  Hystoryes  OF  Troy,  now  juft 
printed;  that  is,  in  the  year  1471.  Our 
author  appeals  to  this  romance,  which  he 
calls  the  Recule  of  Troye,  as  an  authentic 
voucher  for  the  truth  of  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules, ch.  i.  By  the  way,  Boccacio's  Ge- 
nealogy OF  the  Gods  is  quoted  in  this 
romance  of  Troy,  B.  ii.  ch.  xix. 


^  His  father  is  'Da'vy  "Drunken  nole. 
Who  never  dranke  but  in  a  fayre  blacke 
bouk. 
Here  he  feems  to  allude  to  Lydgate's  poem, 
called  Of  Jack  Wat  that  could  pull  the  lining 
out  of  a  black  boll.  MS.  Afhmol.  Oxon.  59. 
ii.  MSS.  Harl.  2251.  12.  fol.  14.  One 
y^nck  Hare  is  the  fame  fort  of  ludicrous 
charadler,  who  is  thus  defcribed  in  Lyd- 
gate's Tale  of  fronxiard  Maymoncie.  MSS. 
Laud.  D.  31.  Bibl.  Bodl. 

A  froward  knave  pleynly  to  defcryve. 

And  a  floggard  fhortely  to  declare, 

A  precious  knave  that  caflith  hym  never  to 

thryve. 
His  mouth  wee!  weet,  his  flevis  riht  thred- 

bare  ; 
A  turnebroche,  [turn-fpit]  a  boy  for  hogge^ 

of  ware. 
With  louring  face  noddyng  and  flumberyng. 
Of  new  cryftened,  and  called  Jakke  Hare, 
Whiche  of  a  boll  can  plukke  out  the  lynyng, 

Thefe  two  pieces  of  Lydgate  appear  to  be 
the  fame. 

'  He  relates,  how  Ariftotle,  for  all  his 
^^^^gyy  was  fo  infatuated  with  love,  that 
he  fuffered  the  lady,  who  only  laughed  at 
his  paffion,  to  bridle  and  ride  him  about 
his  chamber.  This  ftory  is  in  Gower, 
CoNF.  Am  a  NT.  lib.  viii.  fol.  cLvxxix.  b. 
edit,  ut  fupr.     [See  fupr.  p.  25.] 

I  fuw  there  Ariftote  alfo 

Whom  that  the  queue  of  Grece  alfo 

Hath  bridelcd,  &c. 

Then 
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into  the  temple  of  Venus,  who  was  now  holding  a  folemn 
aflembly,  or  court,  for  the  redrefs  of  lovers.  Here  he 
meets  with  Sapience,  who  draws  up  a  fupplication  for  him, 
which  he  prefents  to  Venus.  Venus,  after  having  exhorted 
him  to  be  conftant,  writes  a  letter  to  Pucell,  which  fhe 
fends  by  Cupid.  After  offering  a  turtle,  he  departs  with^ 
Godfrey  Gobilive,  who  is  overtaken  by  a  lady  on  a  palfrey, 
with  a  knotted  whip  in  her  hand,  which  fhe  frequently  ex- 
ercifes  on  Godfrey  ^  Amoure  afks  her  name,  which,  fhe 
anfwers,  is  Correction  ;  that  fiie  lived  in  the  Tower  of 
Chastity,  and  that  he  who  afTumed  the  name  of  Godfrey 
Gobilive  was  False  Report,  who  had  juft  efcaped  from 
her  prifon,  and  difguifed  himfelf  in  a  fool's  coat.  She  in- 
vites Amoure  to  her  Tower,  where  they  are  admitted  by 
Dame  Measure  ;  and  led  into  a  hall  with  a  golden  roof,  in 
the  midft  of  which  was  a  carbuncle  of  a  prodigious  fize, 
which  illuminated  the  room\     They  are  next  introduced  to 


Then  follows  a  long  and  ridiculous  ftory 
about  Virgil,  not  the  poet,  but  a  necro- 
mancer framed  In  the  dark  ages,  who  is 
deceived  by  the  tricks  of  a  lady  at  the  court 
of  Rome;  on  whom,  however,  her  para- 
mour takes  ample  revenge  by  means  of  his 
fkill  in  mufic.  ch.  x.xix.     I  have  mentioned 
this  Virgil,  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  407.     See  alfo, 
fupr.  p.  25.    Where  I  have  falfely  fuppofed 
him  to  be  the  pott.     This   iidtion  is  alfo 
alluded  to  by  Gower,  and  added  to  that  of 
Arillotle's,    among  his   ex.irnples  of    the 
•oower  of  love  over  the  wifeil  men.  ubi  fupr. 
And  eke  Virgile  of  acqueintance 
I  figh  [faw]  where  he  the  maiden  praid 
Which  was  the  daughter,  as  men  faid. 
Of  themperoar  whilom  of  Rome. 

There  is  an  old  book,  printed  in  1510, 
entitled,  •'  Virgilius.  This  boke  treat- 
"■  eth  of  the  lyfe  ofVirgilius,  and  of  his 
••  deth,  and  many  marvayles  that  he  did 
"  in  his  lyfetym^e  by  whitchcraft  and  ni- 
"  gramanfy,  thorouhg  the  help  of  the  de- 
*'  vylls  of  hell."  Coloph.  "  Thus  endeth 
••  the  iyfe  of  Virgilius  with  many  dyvers 
"  confaytes  that  he  dyd.     Emprynted  inthe 


"  cytie  of  Aiidenjoarpe  by  me  'John  Doef- 
''  horche,  d^Kellyng  at  the  Corner  Porte  " 
With  cuts,  oftavo.  It  was  in  Mr.  Weft's 
library.  yirgiVs  Life  is  mentioned  by 
Lancham  among  other  romantic  pieces, 
Killititv.  Cafle.  p.  34.  edit.  1575.  iz"- 
This  fiftitious  perfonage,  however,  feems 
to  be  formed  on  the  genuine  Virgil,  becaufe, 
from  the  fubjeft  of  his  eighth  Eclogue,  he 
was  fuppofed  to  be  an  adept  in  the  myfteries 
of  magic  and  incantation. 

s  In  another  place  he  is  called  Folly, 
and  faid  to  ride  on  a  mare.  When  chivalry 
was  at  its  heighth  in  France,  it  was  a  dif- 
grace  to  any  perfon,  not  below  the  degree 
of  a  gentleman,  to  ride  a  mare. 

^  From  Chaucer,  Ro.\i.  Rose,  v.  1120. 
Urr.  p.  223.  a.  Richesse  is  crowned 
with  the  coftlieft  gems, 

But  all  before  full  fubtilty 
A  fine  carboncle  fel  fav,e  I, 
The  ftone  fo  cleare  was  and  bright. 
That  al  fo  fone  as  it  was  night, 
Men  mightin  fene  to  go  for  nede 
A  mile  or  two  in  length  and  brede. 
Such  light  yfprange  out  of  that  ftone. 

But 
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a  fair  chamber ;  where  they  are  welcomed  by  many  famous 
women  of  antiquity,  Helen,  gue?2e  Proferpine,  the  laJy  Me^ 
diifey  Penthelilea,  &c.  The  next  morning,  Correction 
ihevvs  our  hero  a  marvellous  dungeon,  of  which  Shamfast- 
NESSE  is  the  keeper  J  and  here  False  Report  is  feverely 
;puniflied.  He  now  continues  his  expedition,  and  near  a 
fountain  obferves  a  fliield  and  a  horn  hanging.  On  the  fhield 
was  a  lion  rampant  of  gold  in  a  filver  field,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion,  importing,  that  this  was  the  way  to  La  Bell  Pucell's 
jiabitation,  and  that  whoever  blows  the  horn  will  be  af- 
faulted  by  a  moft  formidable  giant.  He  founds  the  horn : 
when  inftantly  the  giant  appeared,  twelve  feet  high,  armed 
in  brafs,  with  three  heads,  on  each  of  which  was, a  ftreamer, 
with  the  infcriptions  Falfehood,  Imagination^  Perjury,  After 
..an  obftinate  combat,  he  cuts  off  the  giant's  three  heads  with 
his  fword  Claraprudence.  He  next  meets  three  fair  ladies, 
Vanity,  Good-operation,  Fidelity.  They  condu6l  him  to 
their  caflle  with  mufic  j  where,  being  admitted  by  the  portrefs 
Observance,  he  is  healed  of  his  wounds  by  them.  He 
proceeds  and  meets  Perseverance,  who  acquaints  him, 
that  Pucell  continued  flill  to  love:  that,  after  flie  had  read 
Venus's  letter.  Strangeness  and  Disdain  came  to  her,  to 
difTuade  her  from  loving  him  j  but  that  foon  after,  Peace 
and  Mercy  *  arrived,  who  foon  undid  all  that  Disdain  and 
Strangeness  had  faid,  advifing  her  to  fend  Perseverance 


But  this  Is  not  uncommon  In  romance,  and 
is  an  Arabian  idea.  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  378. 
In  the  Hijiory  of  the  Seven  Champions, 
a  book  compiled  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
firfl  by  one  Richard  Johnfon,  and  contain- 
ing fome  of  the  moft  capital  liftions  of  the 
old  Arabian  romance,  in  the  adventure  of 
the  Enchanted  Fountain,  the  knights 
entering  a  dark  hall,  *'  tooke  off  their 
*'  gauntletts  from  their  left  hands  whereon 
■**  they  wore  marnjellous  great  and  fine  dia- 
*-*  monds,  that  gave  fo  much  light,  that  they 
-**  might  plainly  fee  all  things  that  were  in 


"  the  hall,  the  which  was  very  great  and 
**  wide,  and  upon  the  walls  were  painted 
"  the  figures  of  many  furious  fiends,  &c." 
Sec.  p.  ch.  \x.  And  in  Maundeville's 
Travells,  *•  The  emperour  hath  in  his 
"  chamber  a  pillar  of  gold,  in  which  is  a 
*'  ruby  and  carbuncle  a  foot  long,  which 
**  lighteth  all  his  chamber  by  night,  &;c.'* 
ch.  Ixxii. 

'Mercy  Is  no  uncommon  divinity  ia 
the  love-fyftem  of  the  troubadours.  See 
M.  Millot's  Hist.  Litt.  des  Troubad. 
torn.  i.  p.  i8i.  Par.  1774. 
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to  him  with  a  fhield.  This  fhield  Perseverance  now  pre- 
fents,  and  mvites  him  to  repofe  that  night  with  her  coufin 
Comfort,  who  lived  in  a  moated  manor-place  under  the 
fide  of  a  neighbouring  wood  \     Here  he  is  ufliered  into  a 


^  There  is  a  defcription  of  a  magnificent 
maaor-placey  curious  for  its  antiquity,  in 
an  old  poenn,  written  before  the  year  1  300, 
entitled  a  Dijputation  hyt-ivene  a  Cryjhn 
man  and  a  Jt-xve,  perhaps  tranflated  from 
the  French,  MS.  Vernon,  fol.  301.  ut  fupr. 
[See  Carpentier's  Suppl.  du  Cange,  Lat. 
GIofT  V.  Radimere.] 

Forth  heo  (<«)  wenten  on  the  ffeld 

To  an  hul  \b)  thei  bi  held. 

The  eorthe  clevet  (c)  as  a  fcheld  («')? 

On  the  grownde  grene  : 
Some  fonde  thei  on  (?)  ftih, 
Thei  went  theron  (/)  radly  ; 
The  criften  mon  hedde  (^)  fariy 

What  hit  mihte  mene. 

Aftir  that  ftiz  lay  a  ftrete, 
Glere  i  pavet  with  (Z>)  gete, 
Thei  fond  a  Maner  that  was  mete 

With  murthes  ful  fchene  j 
Wei  corven  and  wroht 
With  halles  heize  uppon  (/)  loft. 
To  a  place  weore  thei  brouht 

As  paradys  the  (/^)  clene. 

Ther  was  foulen  (/)  fong. 
Much  murthes  among, 
Hofe  lenge  wolde  longe 

Fful  luitell  hym  thouht : 
On  vche  a  fyde  of  the  halle, 
Fourpell,  pelure,  and  (;;;)  palle  ; 
Wyndowes  in  the  walle 

Was  wonderli  (n)  i  wrouht : 


There  was  {0)  defers  on  the  (/>)  dees, 
Hofe  the  cheefe  wolde  ( q)  ches 
That  never  richere  was. 

In  no  fale  (r)  fouht : 
Both  the  mot  and  the  mold 
Schone  al  on  red  golde 
The  criftene  mon  hadde  ferli  of  that  (j)  fold^,  - 

That  hider  was  brouzt. 

Ther  was  erbes  *  growen  grene. 
Spices  fpringynge  bi  twene. 
Such  hadde  I  not  fene, 

Ffor  fothe  as  I  fay  : 
The  thruftell  (?)  fonge  full  frhillc. 
He  newed  notes  at  his  wille  ; 
Ffaire  fflowers  to  fille, 

Ffine  in  that  fFay  ; 

And  al  the  rounde  table  good, 
Hou  Arthur  in  eorthe  [u]  zod. 
Sum  fate  and  fum  ftod, 

O  the  grounde  grey  : 
Hit  was  a  wonder  fiht 
As  thei  wer  qulk  men  (w)  diht 

To  feo  hou  they  (at)  play. 

Together  with  fome  of  his  expreffions,  I 
do  not  always  underltand  this  writer's  con- 
text and  tranfitions,  which  have  great 
abruptnefs.  In  what  he  fays  of  king  Ar- 
thur, I  fuppofe  he  means,  that  king  Ar- 
thur's round  table,  and  his  knights  turney- 
ing,  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  hall. 


'  (rt)  They.  (b)  Hill.  (t)  Cleaved.  {X)  Shield.  {e)  Road.     Way.     Cavern  afccnt. 

(/)  Readily.  Eafily.     (^)  Was  very  attentive.  Heeded.         {h)  Paved  with  gr'itt,  i.  e.  fund,  or  gravel, 
(i)  With  halls  built  high.  (^)  Bright,  or  pleafant,  as  Paradife.  (/)  fowls,  birds.         (w)  The 

guefts  fate  on  each  fide  of  the  hall,  cloathed  in  purple,  furs,  or  ermine,  and  rich  robes.  (>;)  Won- 

derfully wrought.  (0)  Dc//l'r   s  a  bafket  carried  on  the  back.     Lat.  Doifariiim.     Chaucer's  H.  F.  iii. 

850.     "  Or  elfe  hutchis  or  Do^n."     We  muft  here  uuderftand  Provifions.  (p)  Dees  is  here  the 

table.         (</)  Whoever  would  chufe  the  belt.  (r)  Hall.     Lat.  Sala.  {s)  Houfe.  (/)  Th-  ufli. 

(k)  Torf,  went.     Wzlked  on  earth.  (w)  As  if  they  were  living  men.  (.<)  To  fee  their  fports, 

tournaments,  &c. 

*  An  Herbary,  for  furnlfhing  domeftic  medicines,  always  made  a  part  of  our  antitnt  gardens.  In 
Hawes  s  poem,  now  before  us,  in  the  delicious  girclcn  of  the  cadle  of  Mufic,  "  Amidd' s  the  garden 
"  there  was  an  herber  fayre  and  quadrante."  ch.  xvii-.  In  the  GlofTary  to  Chaucer,  Erber  is_  abfurdly 
interpreted  Arhoiirs.  Non.  Pr.  T.  v.  1081.  "  Or  erve  ive  growing  in  our  erberts."  Chaucer  is  here 
enumerating  various  medical  herbs,  ufually  planted  in  erie/is,  or  herbaries. 

chamber 
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chamber  precious,  perfumed  with  the  rlcheft  odours.  Next 
morning,  guided  by  Pejiseverance  and  Comfort,  he  goes 
Forward,  and  fees  a  caftle,  nobly  fortified,  and  walled  with 
jet.  Before  it  was  a  giant  with  (Q.yfti\  heads,  and  upon  the 
trees  about  him  were  hanging  many  fhields  of  knights, 
v/hom  he  had  conquered.  On  his  feven  heads  were  {qyqw 
hehnets  crowned  with  feven  ftreamers,  on  which  were  in- 
fcribed  Dijjimulation,  Delay^  Difcomfort,  Variance^  Envy,  Dc^ 
iraBion,  Donblenefs.  After  a  bloody  battle,  he  kills  the  giant, 
and  is  faluted  by  the  five  ladies  Stedfastn-ess,  Amorous  Pur- 
veyance, Joy  after  Sorrow,  Pleasaunce,  Good  Report, 
Amitie,  Continuance,  all  riding  from  the  caflle  on  white  pal- 
fries.  Thefe  ladies  inform  Amoure,  that  they  had  been  exiled 
from  La  BellPucell  by  Disdaine,  and  befieged  in  this  caftle, 
for  one  whole  year,  by  the  giant  whom  he  had  juft  flain.  They 
attend  him  on  his  journey,  and  travel  through  a  dreary 
wildernefs,  full  of  wild  beafts  :  at  length  they  difcern,  at  a 
vaft  diftance,  a  glorious  region,  where  ftood  a  ftately  palace 
beyond  a  tempeftuous  ocean.  "  That,  fays  Perseverance, 
"  is  the  palace  of  Pucelle."  They  then  difcover,  in  the 
ifland  before  them,  an  horrible  fiend,  roaring  like  thunder, 
and  breathing  flame,  which  my  author  ftrongly  paints, 

The  fyre  was  greet,  it  made  the  ylande  lyght. 

Perseverance  tells  our  hero,  that  this  monfter  was  framed 
by  the  two  witches  Strangeness  and  Disdaine,  to  punifh 
La  Bell  Pucell  for  having  banifhed.  them  from  her  prefence. 
His  body  was  compofed  of  the  feven  metals,  and  within  it 
a  demon  was  inclofed.  They  now  enter  a  neighbouring 
temple  of  Pallas  j  who  fhews  Amoure,  in  a  trance,  the 
fecret  formation  of  this  monfter,  and  gives  him  a  box  of 
wonderful  ointment.  They  walk  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  efpy 
two  ladies  rowing  towards  them  -,  who  land,  and  having 
told  Amoure  that  they  are  fent  by  Patience  to  enquire  his 

name. 
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name,  receive  him  and  his  company  into  the  flilp  Perfect- 
NESs.  They  arrive  in  the  iflandj  and  Amoure  difcovers  the 
monfler  near  a  rock,  v^^hom  he  now  examines  more  dif}:in6l- 
ly.  The  face  of  the  monfter  refembled  a  virgin's,  and  was 
of  gold }  his  neck  of  filver  j  his  breaft  of  fteel ;  his  fore- 
legs, armed  with  ftrong  talons,  of  laten  >  his  back  of  copper; 
his  tail  of  lead,  &c.  Amonre,  in  imitation  of  Jafon,  anoints 
his  fword  and  armour  with  the  unguent  of  Pallas  ^  which, 
at  the  firft  onfet,  preferves  him  from  the  voluminous  tor- 
rent of  fire  and  fmoke  iffuing  from  the  monfter's  mouth. 
At  length  he  is  killed ;  and  from  his  body  flew  out  a  foide 
ethiopCy  or  black  fpirit,  accompanied  with  fuch  a  fmoke  that 
all  the  ifland  was  darkened,  and  loud  thunder-claps  enfued. 
When  this  fpirit  was  entirely  vanilhed,  the  air  grew  ferene  ; 
and  our  hero  now  plainly  beheld  the  magnificent  caflle  of  La 
Pucell,  walled  with  Hlver,  and  ma7iy  a  Jiory  upon  the  wall 
enameled  royally  \  He  rejoins  his  company;  and  entering  the 
gate  of  the  caflle,  is  folemnly  received  by  Peace,  Mercy, 
Justice,  Reason,  Grace,  and  Memory.  He  is  then  led 
by  the  portrefs  Countenaunce  into  the  bafe  court ;  where, 
into  a  conduit  of  gold,  dragons  fpouted  water  of  the  richefl 
odour.  The  gravel  of  the  court  is  like  gold,  and  the  hall 
and  chambers  are  moft  fuperbly  decorated.  Amoure  and  La 
Pucell  fit  down  and  converfe  together.  Venus  intervenes, 
attended  by  Cupid  cloathed  in  a  blue  mantle  embroidered 
with  golden  hearts  pierced  with  arrows,  which  he  throws 


'  See  fupr.  p.  217.  and  vol.  i.  p.  1 14.  303. 
I  know  not  from  what  romantic  hiftory  of 
the  crufades,  Richard  Johnfon  took  ihc  de- 
fcription  of  theftately  houfe  o^x\iQ.courter,us 
"JerM  at  Damafcus,  built  for  entertaining 
chriftian  pilgrims,  in  which  "  the  -jjalls  were 
■*'  painted  with  as  mz-ny  Jiories  as  there  were 
*'  years  fmce  the  creation  of  the  world." 
Sec.  P.  ch.  iv.  The  word  enameled,  in  the 
text,  is  probably  ufed  in  the  fame  fcnfe  as 
in   Stowe,  Survey    Lond.    p.  359.  edic 


I  :;99.  "  The  great  bell -tower,  [of  the 
"  priory  of  S.  John  in  Clerkenwell,]  a  moll 
"  curious  piece  of  workmanlliippe,  graven, 
"  guilt,  and  inameled,  to  the  great  beau-? 
"  tifying  of  the  citie,  and  paffinge  all 
*'  other  that  I  have  feene,  &c."  So  agaiii 
our  author,  Hawes,  ch.  ii. 


The  toure  doth  flande 


Made  all  of  golde,  enameled  aboats 
With  noble  iToryes.— — — 


Vol.  TL 


H  h 


'  about 
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about  the  lovers,  declaring  that  they  fliould  foon  be  johied 
in  marriage.  A  fudden  tranfition  is  here  made  from  the 
pagan  to  the  chriftian  theology.  The  next  morning  they  are 
married,  according  to  the  catholic  ritual,  by  LexEcclesi^^ 
and  in  the  wooden  print  prefixed  to  this  chapter,  the  lovers 
are  reprefented  as  joining  hands  at  the  weflern  portal  of  a 
great  church,  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  antient  marriages  ". 
A  folemn  feaft  is  then  held  in  honour  of  the  nuptials ". 

Here  the  poem  fhould  have   ended.      But  the  poet  has 
thought  it  neceflary  to  extend  his  allegory  to  the  death  and 
burial  of  his  hero.     Graund  Amoure  having  lived  in  con- 
fummate  happinefs  with  his  amiable  bride  for  many  yearSy 
faw  one  morning  an  old  man  enter  his  chamber,  carrying 
a  ftafF,  with  which  he  ftrikes  Amoure's  breaft,  faying,  Obey^ 
&c.     His  name  is  Old  Age.     Not  long  after  came  Policy 
or  Cunning,  and  Avarice.     Amoure  now  begins  to  aban- 
don his  triumphal  fhows  and  fplendid  caroufals,  and  to  be 
intent  on  amaffing  riches.      At  laft  arrived  Death,    who 
peremptorily  denounces,  that  he  mufl  prepare  to  quit  his 
wealth  and  the  world.     After  this  fatal  admonition,  came 
Contrition  and  Conscience,  and  he  dies.     His  body  is  in- 
terred by  Mercy  and  Charity  ;.  and  while  his  epitaph  is 
written  by  Remembrance,  Fame  appears  >    promifmg  that 
fhe  will   enroll  his  name  with  thofe  of  He6lor,.   Jofliua,, 

«  For  this  cuflom,  fee  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  fame  formulary,  and'  on  a  fimilar  fubjeft,, 

437.  And  the  romance  of  Afpolyne,  ch..  "  Qiiid  in  ecckfia  feriem  enarrem  deo,  ut 

xxxiii.  "  decuit,  reverenter  miniftrantium  ?    Quid. 

"  Which  is  defcribed  thus,  ch.  xxix.  **  in  menfa  dapium  et  diverforum  libami- 

-.,,     ^      ,  1  T         11  .•  "  num   defcribam   ffertilitatem  redundan-^ 

Why  fhould  I  tary  by.  long  contmuance  ..  ^^^  ,     Venationis   [venifon]  abundan- 

Ut  the  iealt,.  &c.  ..  ^^^^  p     Pifcium  varietatem  ?     Joculato- 

In  the  fame  manner  Chaucer  pafTes  over  "-  rum  voluptatem  .?    Miniftrantium  venuf» 

the   particularities   of    Cambufcan's   feaft,  "  ta tern  ?  etc."    Hist.  Angl.  fub.  Hen. 

Sq^.T.  V.  83.  Urr.     And  of  Thefeus's  iii.  p.  406.  edit.  Tig.  ut  fupr.     Compare 

feaft,  Kn.  T.  v.  2199.       See  alfo   Man  another  feaft   defcribed  in  the  fame  chro- 

OF  L.  T.  v.  704.     And  Spenfcr's  Fairy  nicle,  much  after  the  fame  manner;    and; 

Qu.  V.  iii.  3.     [See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  333.]  which,  the  writer  adds,  was  more  fplendid 

And    Matthew   Paris,    in   defcribing    the  than  any   feaft  celebrated  in  the  time  of, 

jiiagnificent   marriage    and   coronation   of  Ahafuerus,  king  Arthur,  or  Charlemagne, 

.i(ueen  Eleanor  in   1236,   ufes  exactly  the  ibid.  p.  871, 

Judas 
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Judas  Maccabeus,  king  David  \  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius 
Cefar,  Arthur  ^  Charlemagne  \   and  Godfrey  of  Bulloign  ^ 


^  The  chief  reafon  for  ranking  king 
David  among  the  knights  of  romance  was, 
as  I  have  already  hinted,  becaufe  he  killed 
the  giant  Goliah  :  an  achievement  here 
mentioned  by  Hawes.  See  fupr.  p.  217. 
and  vol.  i.  p.  418. 

P  Of  Arthur  and  his  knights  he  fays, 
that  their  exploits  are  recorded  "  in  royall 
*'  bokes  and  jeftes  hyftoryall."  ch.  xliii. 
Sir  Thomas  Maillorie  had  now  juft  pub- 
liihed  his  Morte  Arthur,  a  narrative 
digefted  from  various  French  romances  on 
Arthur's  ftory.  Caxton's  printed  copy  of 
this  favourite  volume  muft  have  been  known 
to  our  poet  Hawes,  which  appeared  in 
1485.  fol.  By  the  way,  in  panegyrifmg 
Chaucer,  Hawes  mentions  it,  as  a  circum- 
ftance  of  diftinftion,  that  his  works  were 
printed,  ch.  xiiii. 

Whofe  name 

In  PRINTED  bokes  doth  remayne  in  fame. 

This  was  natural  at  the  beginning  of  the 
typographic  art.  Many  of  Chaucer's  poems 
were  now  recently  printed  by  Caxton. 

With  regard  to  Mailloxie's  book,  much, 
if  not  moft,  of  it,  I  believe,  is  taken  from 
the  great  French  romance  of  Lancelot, 
tranflated  from  Latin  into  French  at  the 
command  of  one  of  our  Henrys,  a  me- 
trical Englilh  verfion  of  which  is  now  in 
Benet  library  at  Cambridge.  [See  a  fpe- 
cimen  in  Mr.  Naafmith's  curious  catalogue, 
p.  54.]  I  have  left  it  doubtful  whether  it 
was  the  third  Henry  who  ordered  this  ro- 
mance to  be  tranflated  into  Latin,  vol.  i. 
p.  115.  But,  befide  the  proofs  there  fug- 
gefted,  in  favour  of  that  hypothelis,  it  ap- 
pears, that  Henry  the  third  paid  great 
attention  to  thefe  compofitions,  from  the 
following  curious  anecdote  juft  publifhed, 
which  throws  new  light  on  that  monarch's 
charafter. 

Arnaud  Daniel,  a  troubadour,  highly 
celebrated  by  Dante  and  Petrarch,  about 
the  year  1 240  made  a  voyage  into  England, 
where,  in  the  court  of  king  Henry  the 
third,  he  met  a  miiiltrel,  v.ho  challenged 
him  at  (iiff.cuh  rhymes.  The  challenge 
iva5   accepaed,  a   conHderable  wager  was 

H 


laid,  and  the  rival  bards  were  fhut  up  in 
feparate  chambers  of  the  palace.  The  king, 
who  appears  to  have  much  interefted  him- 
felf  in  the  difpute,  allowed  them  ten  days 
for  ccmpcf.ngy  and  five  more  for  Uarmng  to 
Jitjgy  their  refpedtive  pieces  :  after  which, 
each  was   to   exhibit   his   performance  in 
the  prefence  of  his   majefty.     The    third 
day,  the  Englifh  minftrel  announced  that  he 
was  ready.     The  troubadour  declared  he 
had  not  wrote  a  line ;    but   that   he  had 
tried,  and  could  not  as  yet  put  two  words 
together.     The  following  evening  he  over- 
heard the  minftrel  pradlifmg  his  chavfon  to 
himfelf.     The  next  day  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  the  fame  again,  and  learned 
the  air  and  words.     At  the  day  appointed 
they  both  appeared  before  the  king.     Ar- 
naud defired  to  fmg  firft.     The  m.inftrel, 
in  a  fit  of  the  greateft  furprife  and  aftonifh- 
ment,  fuddenly  cried  out,  Cefi  ma  chanfon. 
This  is  MY  Song.     The  king  faid  it  was 
impoflible.     The  minftrel  ftill  infifted  upon 
it;    and   Arnaud,    being   clofely    preffed, 
ingenuoufly   told  the  whole  affair.      The 
king  was  much  entertained  with  this  ad- 
venture ;   and  oidering  tiie  wager    to   be 
withdrawn,  loaded  them  with  rich  prefents^ 
But  he  afterwards  obliged  Arnaud  to  give 
a  char/on  of  his  own  compofition.    Millot, 
ut  fupr.  tom.  ii.  p.  491. 

In  the  mean  time  I  would  not  be  under- 
flood  to  deny,  that  Henry  the  fecond  en- 
couraged thefe  pieces ;  for  it  partly  ap- 
pears, that  Gualter  Mapes,  archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  tranflated,  from  Latin  into  French, 
the  popular  romance  of  Saint  Graal, 
at  the  inftance  of  Henry  the  fecond,  to 
whom  he  was  chaplain,  about  the  year 
1 190.  See  MSS.  Reg.  20D.  iii.  a  manu- 
fcript  perhaps  coeval  with  the  tranflator  ; 
ard,  if  {o,  the  original  copy  prefented  to 
the  king.  Maj.fter  Ecnoit,  or  Benedidl,  a 
rhymer  in  French,  was  alfo  patronifed  by 
this  monarch  :  at  whofe  command  he  com- 
piled a  metrical  Chronicle  of  theDuKE^ 
OF  Normandy:  in  which  are  cited  Ifi- 
dore  Hifpalenfis,  Pliny,  and  faint  Auftin. 
MSS.  Harl.  1717.  1.  on  vellum.  See  fol. 
8;.  192.  i6j,  236.  This  old  French  poem 
h  -  4i 
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Afte\vards  Time,  andExERNiTiE  clothed  in  a  white  veftment 
and  crowned  with  a  triple  diadem  of  gold,  enter  the  temple, 
and  pronounce  an  exhortation.  Laft  follows  an  epilogue, 
in  which  the  poet  apologifes  for.  his  hardinefs  in  attempting 
X.O  feign  and  devife  this  fable. 

The  reader  readily  jx^rceives,  that  this  poetical  apologue 
is  intended  to  fhadow  the  education  of  a  complete  gentle- 
man ;  or  rather,  to  point  out  thofe  accompiifhments  which 
conilitute  the  chara6ler  of  true  gallantry,  and  moil  juftly 
deferve  the  reward  of  beauty.  It  is  not  pretended,  that  the 
perfonifications  difplay  that  force  of  colouring,  and  dif- 
tinftnefs  of  delineation,  which  animate  the  ideal  portraits  of 
John  of  Meun.  But  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  Hawes- 
has  Ihewn  no  inconfiderable  fiiare  of  imagination,  if  not  in 
inventing  romantic  action,  at  leaft  in  applying  and  enrich- 
ing the  general  incidents  of  the  Gothic  fable.  In  the  crea- 
tion of  allegoric  imagery  he  has  exceeded  Lydgate.  That  he 
is  greatly  fuperior  to  many  of  his  immediate  predeceflbrs 
and  cotemporaries,  in  harmonious  verfification,  and  clear 
expreffion,  will  appear  from  the  following  flanza. 


is  full  of  fabulous  and  romantic  matter  ; 
and  feems  to  be  partly  tranilated  from  a 
Latin  Chronicle,  De  Moribus  et  actis 

FRIMORUM  NORMANNI^  DuCUM,  Writ- 
ten about  the  year  icoo,  by  Dudo,  dean 
of  S.  Quintin's,  and  printed  among  Du 
Chefne's  Scriptor.  Norman,  p.  49. 
edit.  1619.  Maifter  Benoit  ends  with  our 
Henry  the  firft.     Dudo  with  the  year  996. 

■5  With  his  doufeperes,  or  twelve  peers, 
among  which  he  mentions  Rowland  and 
Oliver. 

'  Thefe  are  the  Nine  Worthies  :  to 
whom  Shakefpeare  alludes  in  Love's  Lab. 
Lost.  "  Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  prefence 
*'  of  Worthies.  He  prefents  Heftor  of 
"'  Troy  :  The  fwain,  Pompey  the  Great : 
"  The  parifh-curate,  Alexander  :  Arma- 
*'  do's  page,  Hercules  :  The  pedant,  Judas 
"  Macchabeus,    &c»"      Act.  v,    Sc.  i. 


Elias   Cairels,    a  troubadour  of   Perigord, 
about  the  year   1240,  wifhes  for  the  wif- 
dom  of  Solomon,  the  courtefy  of  Roland, 
the  puiffance  of  Alexander,  the  ftrength  of 
Samfon,     the   friendly   attachment   of   fir 
Triltram,    the  che'vaUrie  of  fir  Gawaine, 
and  the  learning  of  Merlin.     Though  not 
immediately   connefted   with    the   prefent- 
purpofe,  I  cannot  refifl  the  temptation  of; 
tranfcribino;  the  remainder  of  our  trouba- 
dour's  idea  of  complete  happmefs  in  this 
world.     His  ambition  can  be  gratified  by 
nothing  lefs  than  by  pofTeffing,  "  Une  i\ 
*'  parfaite  loyaute,  que  nul  chevalier  et  nul 
"  jongleur  n'  aient  rien  a  reprendre  en  lui  ;, 
"  une  maitrelTe  jeune,  jolie,  et  decente  ; 
*'  mille  cavaliers   bien  en   ordre  pour   le 
"  fuivre  par  tout,  &c."      Millot,   Hist. 
LiTT.  des  Troub  AD.  torn.  i.  p.  388.  [See 
fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  417. 
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Befydes  this  gyaunt,  upon  every  tree 
I  did  fee  hanging  many  a  goodly  fliielde 
Of  noble  knygtes,  that  were  of  hie  degree, 
Whiche  he  had  ilayne  and  murdred  in  the  fielde  : 
From  farre  this  gyaunt  I  ryght  well  behelde  j 
And  towarde  hym  as  I  rode  on  my  way, 
On  his  firfl  heade  I  fawe  a  banner  gay '. 

To  this  poem  a  dedication  of  eight  oflave  ftanzas  is  pre- 
fixed, addrefTed  to  king  Henry  the  feventh  :  in  which  our  au- 
thor profefTes  to  follow  the  manner  of  his  maificr  Lydgate. 

To  folowe  the  trace  and  all  the  perfytnefs 
Of  my  maifler  Lydgate,  with  due  exercife. 
Such  fayned  tales  I  do  fynde  *  and  devyfe : 
For  under  coloure  a  truthe  may  aryfe, 
As  was  the  guyfe,  in  old  antiquitie. 
Of  the  poetes  olde  a  tale  to  furmyfe. 
To  cloake  the  truthe. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  poem  he  complains,  that  fince  Lyd- 
gate, the  moji  dulcet  fprynge  of  famous  rhetoryke^  that  fpecies 
of  poetry  which  deals  in  fi6tion  and  allegoric  fable,  had 
been  entirely  loft  and  neglefted.  He  allows,  that  fome  of 
Lydgate's  fuccefibrs  had  been  Ikilful  verlifiers  in  the  balade 
royall  or  octave  ftanza,  which  Lydgate  carried  to  fuch  per- 
fe(5lion;  but  adds  this  remarkable  re(lri6lion, 

They  fayne  no  fables  pleafaunt  and  covert :- — 
Makyng  balades  of  fervent  amytie. 
As  gefles  and  tryfles  ". 

*'  Ch.  XXXV.  and  improper  converfatlon   of  priells   iu 

*  Invent.  the  choir. 

^  Ch.  xiv.     So  Barlday,    in  the  Ship 

OF  FooLES,  finifhed  in   1508,  fol.  18.  a.  And  all  of  fables  andy-^^j  of  Robin  Plood, 

edit.  1570.    He  is  fpeaking  of  the  profane  Or  other /r//^;.    —    —    — 

Thefa 
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Thefe  lines,  in  a  fmall  compafs,  difplay  the  general  ftate  of 
poetry  which  now  prevailed. 

Coeval  with  Hawes  was  William  Walter,  a  retainer  to  fir 
Henry  Marney,  chancellour  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter :  an 
unknown  and  obfcure  writer  whom  I  fliould  not  have  named, 
but  that  he  verfified,  in  the  o6lave  flanza,  Boccacio's  flory, 
fo  beautifully  paraphrafed  by  Dryden,  of  Sigifmonda  and 
Guifcard.  This  poem,  I  think,  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  and  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  year  1597,  under 
the  title  of  The  Stately  Tragedy  of  Guiscard  and  Si- 
gismond".  It  is  in  two  books.  He  alfo  wrote  a  dialogue 
in  verfe,  called  the  SpeSfacle  of  Lovers  ^,  and  the  Hijiory  of 
I'itus  and  Gefippiis,  a  tranflation  from  a  Latin  romance  con- 
cerning the  fiege  of  Jerufalem. 

About  the  year  1490,  Henry  Medwall,  chaplain  to  Morton 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  compofed  an  interlude,  called 
Nature,  which  was  afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin.  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  it  was  played  before  the  archbifhop.  It 
was  the  bufmefs  of  chaplains  in  great  houfes  to  compofe  in- 
terludes for  the  family.  This  piece  was  printed  by  Raftel, 
in  1538,  and  entitled,  ^'-  Nature,  a  goodly  interlude  of  na- 
*'  ture,  compylyd  by  mayfler  Henry  Medwall,  chaplayn  to 
*'  the  right  reverent  father  in  God,  Johan  Morton,  fome- 
"  tyme  cardynall,  and  archebyfliop  of  Canterbury." 

In  the  year  1497,  Laurence  Wade,  a  Benedi6line  monk  of 
Canterbury^,  tranflated,  into  Englifli  rhymes,  The  Life  of 
Thomas    a   Beckett,    written   about  the   year    11 80,  in 


(( 


"  Viz.  "  Certaine  vvorthye  manufcript 
poems  of  great  antiquitie,  referved  long 
in  the  iludie  of  a  Noithfolke  gentleman, 
now  firft  publilhed  by  J.  S.  Lend.  R.  D. 
**  1597."  izmo.  In  this  edition,  befide 
the  ftory  of  Sigismunda,  mentioned  in 
the  text,  there  is  "  The  Northern  Mo- 
**  ther's  Blcffing,  written  nine  yearcs  be- 
**  fore  the  death  of  G.  Chaucer.  And 
«'  The  Way  to  Thrift."    This  colleaion 


is  dedicated  to  the  worthieft  Poet  Maister 
Edmond  Spenser. 

y  Begins  the  Prologue,  "  Forafmuche 
*'  as  ydelnefs  is  rote  of  all  vices  "  This 
and  the  following  piece  are  alfo  printed  in 
quarto,  by  Wynkin  de  Worde. 

^  ProfefTed  in  the  vear  1467.  Catai. 
Moti.  Cant,  inter  MSi>.  C.  C  C.  C.  N.  7. 

Latin, 
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Latins  by  Herbert  Bo(h am \  The  manufcript,  which  will 
not  bear  a  citation,  is  preferved  in  Benet  college  in  Cam- 
bridge \  The  original  had  been  tranflated  into  French  verfe 
by  Peter  Langtoft  S  Boflaam  was  Becket's  fecretary,  and  pre- 
fent  at  his  martyrdom, 

»  Vita  et  Res  gustjeJ^homje  Epis-  *=  MSS.  Coll.  C.  C.  Cant,  cccxcvii.  i. 

COT  I  Cantuariensis,  publifhed  in  the  Beginn.  Prol.  *'  O  ye  vertuous  foveraynf 

QuADRiLOGus,  Parif.  1495.  ^j. to.  *'  fpirituall  and  temporall." 

"  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  61.  •■  Pitf.  p.  Sgo.  Append, 
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SECT. 


VII. 


I  Place  Alexander  Barklay  within  the  year  1500,  as  his 
Ship  of  Fools  appears  to  have  been  proje6led  about  that 
period.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel  college  in  Oxford ',  ac- 
complillied  his  academical  iludies  by  travelling,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  priefts,  or  prebendaries,  of  the  college 
of  faint  Mary  Ottery  in  Devonfhire%  Afterwards  he  became 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  Ely  monaftery^5  and  at  length  took 
the  habit  of  the  Francifcans  at  Canterbury  ^  He  tempo- 
rifed  with  the  changes  of  religion;  for  he  pofleiTed  fome 
church-preferments  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fixth  \  He 
died,  very  old,  at  Croydon,  in  Surry',  in  the  year  1552. 


^  He  feems  to  have  fpent  fome  time  at 
•Cambridge,  Eg  log.  i.  Signat.  A.  iii. 

And  once  in  Cambridge  I  heard  a  fcoller 

fay, 
One  of  the  fame  that  go  in  copes  gay. 

^  The  chief  patron  of  his  ftudies  appears 
to  have  been  Thomas  Cornifh,  prot'oft  of 
Oriel  college,  and  Suffragan  bifliop  of 
Tyne,  in  the  diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells ; 
to  whom  he  dedicates,  in  a  handfome  Latin 
epiflle,  his  Ship  of  Fools.  But  in  the 
poem,  he  mentions  My  Maifier  Kyrkham, 
calling  himfelf  "  his  true  fervitour,  his  chap- 
"  layne,  and  bcde-man."  fol.  152.  b.  edit. 
1570.  Some  biographers  fuppofe  Barklay  to 
have  been  a  nati^-e  of  Scotland.  It  is  certain 
that  he  has  a  long  and  laboured  encomium 
on  James  the  fourth,  king  of  Scotland  ; 
'.vhom  he  compliments  for  his  bravery,  pru- 
dence, and  other  eminent  virtues.  One  of 
tK-^  ftanzas  of  this  panegyric  is  an  acrollic 
on  Jacobus,  fol.  206.  a.  He  moft  pro- 
l)ably  was  of  Devonfhire  or  Gloucellerfliire. 

^  In   the   title    to   his    tranflation   from 
Mancinus,  called  the  Mirrour  of  good 

Manners. 

8  MS.  Bale,  Sloan,  f.  6Z. 


^  He  was  inflituted  to  Much  Badew  in 
EfTex,  in  1546.  Newcourt,  Rep.  i.  254. 
And  to  Wokey  in  Somerfetfhire,  the  fame 
year.  Regiflr.  Wellenf.  He  had  alfo  the 
church  of  All  Saints,  in  Lombard-ftreet, 
London,  on  the  prefentation  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  which  was  va- 
cant by  his  death,  Aug.  24,  1552.  New- 
court,  ut  fupr. 

'  He  frequently  mentions  Croydon  in  his 
Egloges.  He  was  buried  in  Croydon 
church.  Egl.  i.  Signat.  A.  iii. 

And  as  in  Croidon  I  heard  the  Collier 
prcache. 
Again,  ibid. 

While  I  in  youth  in  Croidon  towne  did 
dwell.  I 

Again,  ibid. 

He  hath   no   felowe  betwene  this  and 

Croidon 
Save    the    proude   plowman    Gnatho   of 
Chorlington. 
He  mentions  the  collier  again,  ibid. 

Such  mancr  riches  the  collier  tell  thee  can. 
Alfo,  ibid. 

As  the  riche  fliepheard  that  woned  ift 

Mortlake. 

JBarklay's 
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Barklay's  principal  work  is  the  Ship  of  Fooles,  above- 
mentioned.  About  the  year  1494,  Sebaftian  Brandt,  a 
learned  civilian  of  Bafil,  and  an  eminent  philologift,  pub- 
lifhed  a  fatire  in  German  with  this  title  \  The  defign  was 
to  ridicule  the  reigning  vices  and  follies  of  every  rank  and 
profefTion,  under  the  allegory  of  a  Ship  freighted  with  Fools 
of  all  kinds,  but  without  any  variety  of  incident,  or  artifi- 
ciality of  fable  ;  yet  although  the  poem  is  deflitute  of  plot,  and 
the  voyage  of  adventures,  a  compolition  of  fuch  a  nature  be- 
came extremely  popular.  It  was  tranflated  into  French  '^  j  and, 
in  the  year  1497,  ^^^^  tolerable  Latin  verfe,  by  James  Locher, 
a  German,  and  a  fcholar  of  the  inventour  Brandt '.  From 
the  original,  and  the  two  tranflations,  Barklay  formed  a 
large  Englifti  poem,  in  the  balade  or  o6lave  ftanza,  with 
confiderable  additions  gleaned  from  the  follies  of  his  coun- 
trymen. It  was  printed  by  Pinfon,  in  1509,  whofe  name 
occurs  in  the  poem. 

Howbeit  the  charge  Pinson  has  on  me  layde 
With  many  fooles  our  navy  not  to  charge  ™. 

It  was  finijQied  in  the  year  1508,  and  in  the  college  of  faint 
Mary  Ottery,  as  appears  by  this  rubric,  "  The  Shyp  of 
'*  FoLYs,  tranflated  in  the  colege  of  faynt  Mary  Otery,  in 
"  the  counte  of  Devonfiiyre,  oute  of  Laten,  Frenche,  and 
*'  Doch,  into  Engllflie  tonge,  by  Alexander  Barclay,  prefle 
"  and  chaplen  in  the  fayd  colledge,  m.ccccc.viii  ".     Our  au- 

*  I  prefume  this  is  the  fame   Sebaflian  ■  The  printers  in  their  hufynes 

Brandt,  to  whom  Thomas  Acuparius,  poet  Do  all  their  workes  fpeediely  andinhafle. 

laureate,  dedicates  a  volume  of  Poggius's  fol.  258.  b. 

works,  Argentorat.  15  13.  fol.     He  is  here  '■*  In  folio.  A  fecond  edldon,  from  which 

ftyled,  "  Juris  utriufque  doctor,  et  S.  P.  Q^  I  cite,  was  printed  with  his  other  works,  in 

*'   Argentinenfis   cancellarius."      The   de-  the  year  1570,  by  Cawood,  in  folio,  with 

tiicatioR  is  dated    151 1.     See  Hcndreich. '  curious  wooden  cuts,  taken  from  Pinfon's 

Pandect,  p.  703.  impreffion,  viz.  "  The  Ship  of  Foolf.s, 

^  By  Joce  Bade.  Paris,  1497.  "  wherein  is  fhewed  tlie  folly  of  all  ftates, 

'  See  The  Prologue.  <*  with  divers  other  works  adjoined  to  the 

^  Fol.  38.  In  another  place  he  complains  "  fame,  &c."     This  ha:  both  Latin  and 

that  fome  of  his  ivordes  are  amis^    on  ac-  Englifii.     But   Ames,    under  Wynkyn   ds 

count  of  the  printers  },ot  ^erfcfi  in  fdaice.  Worde,  recites  "  The  Ship  of  Fools  in  this 

And  adds  that,  •'  World. "410. 1517. His  r.  Print,  p.94. 

Vol.  II.  I  i  thor's 
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thor's  ilanza  is  verbofe,  profaic,  and  tedious :  and  for  many 
pages  together,  his  poetry  is  little  better  than  a  trite  homily 
in  verfe.  The  title  promifes  much  chara6ler  and  pleafantry : 
but  we  fhall  be  difappointed,  if  we  expe6l  to  find  the  foibles 
of  the  crew  of  our  fliip  touched  by  the  hand  of  the  author 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  or  expofed  in  the  rough  yet 
ftrong  fatire  of  Pierce  Plowman.  He  fometimes  has  a  ftroke 
of  humour :  as  in  the  follov/ing  ftanza,  where  he  wiflies  to 
take  on  board  the  eight  fecondaries,  or  minor  canons,  of  his 
college.  *'  Alexander  Barclay  ad  Fatuos,  ut  defit  locum  octo 
**  Secundariis  beatce  Marice  de  Ottery,  qui  qui dem  prima  hujia 
"  ratis  tranjira  merentur  °." 

Softe,  Foolis,  fofte,  a  litle  flacke  your  pace. 
Till  I  have  fpace  you  to'  order  by  degree  -, 
I  have  eyght  neyghbours,  that  firft  fliall  have  a  place    . 
Within  this  my  fhyp,  for  they  moil  worthy  be : 
They  may  their  learning  receyve  coilles  and  free, 
Their  walles  abutting  and  joining  to  the  fchooles  ^  > 
Nothing  they  can  \  yet  nought  will  they  learn  nor  fee. 
Therefore  fhall  they  guide  this  one  fliip  of  fooles. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Englifh  clergy  is  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  his  animadverfion.     He  fays  ', 

For  if  one  can  flatter,  and  beare  a  hawke  on  his  fifl, 
He  flialbe  made  parfon  of  Honington  or  of  Clift. 

Thefe  were  rich  benefices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  faint  Mary 
Ottery.  He  difclaims  the  profane  and  petty  tales  of  the  times. 

•  Fol.  68.  Exeter.     This  college  was  founded  in  the 

P  To  the  collegiate  church  of  faint  Mary  year  1337. 
Ottery  a  fchool  was  annexed,  by  the  mu-  ^  Know, 

ai&cent  founder,    Grandifon>    billiop  of  '  Fol.  2. 

I  write 
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I  write  no  jefte  ne  tale  of  Robin  Hood  ', 
Nor  fowe  no  fparkles,  ne  fede  of  vicioufnes  5 
Wife  men  love  vertue,  wilde  people  wantonnes^ 
It  longeth  not  my  fcience  nor  cuning, 
For  Philip  the  fparrow  the  dirige  to  ling. 

The  laft  line  is  a  ridicule  on  his  cotemporary  Skelton,  who 
wrote  a  Litle  Poke  of  Philip  Sparrow,  or  a  Dirge, 

For  the  foule  of  Philip  Sparrow 
That  was  late  flaine  at  Carow,  &c '. 

And  in  another  place,  he  thus  cenfures  the  fafhionable  read- 
ing of  his  age  :  much  in  the  tone  of  his  predecelfor  Hawes. 

For  goodly  fcripture  is  not  worth  an  hawe. 
But  tales  are  loved  ground  of  ribaudry, 
And  many  are  fo  blinded  with  their  foly. 
That  no  fci'iptur  thinke  they  fo  true  nor  godc 
As  is  a  foolifli  jefl  of  Robin  hode ". 

As  a  fpecimen  of  his  general  manner,  I  infert  his  chara^er 
of  the  Student,  or  Bookworm  :  whom  he  fuppofes  to  be  the 
Firfl  Fool  in  the  vefiel. 

That "'  in  this  fliip  the  chiefe  place  I  governe. 
By  this  wide  fea  with  foolis  wandering, 
The  caufe  is  plaine  and  eafy  to  difcerne ; 
Still  am  I  bufy  bookes  aflembling, 


*  Fol.  23.  Primus  in  excelfo  teneo  quod  nave  rudlentei, 

'  See  Skelton's  Works,  p.  215.  edit.  Slultivaeofque  fequor  comites  per  ilumina 
1736.      This  will   be  mentioned  again,  vafta, 

below.  Non  ratione  vacat  certa,  fenfuque  latenti : 

"  Fol.  23.  Congertis  etenim  Ihiltus  confido  libellis ; 

"^  I  fubjoln  the  Latin  from  which  he  Spem  quoque,  nee  paivam,  congefta  volu- 
tranjlates,  that  the  reader  may  judge  how  mina  prsbent, 

miich  is  our  poet's  own.  fol.  i.  a.  Callep  nee  verbum, nee  librl  fentio  mentem; 

I  i  2  AttameR 
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For  to  have  plentie  it  is  a  pleafaunt  thing. 
In  my  conceyt,  to  have  them  ay  in  hand  j 
But  v^^hat  they  meane  do  I  not  underftande. 

But  yet  I  have  them  in  great  reverence 

And  honour,  faving  them  from  fihh  and  ordure; 

By  often  brufshing  and  much  diligence. 

Full  goodly  bounde  in  pleafaunt  coverture 

Of  damas,  fattin,  or  els  of  velvet  pure " : 

I  keepe  them  fure  fearing  leafc  they  Iliould  be  loft 

For  in  them  is  the  cunning  wherein  I  me  boafl. 

But  if  it  fortune  that  any  learned  man 

Within  my  houfe  fall  to  difputation, 

I  dravve  the  curtaynes  to  fhewe  my  bokes  then, 

That  they  of  my  cunning  fliould  make  probation : 

I  love  not  to  fall  in  alterication  : 

And  while  the  commen,  my  bookes  I  turne  and  winde^ 

For  all  is  in  them,  and  nothing  in  my  minde^ 

Ptolomeus  ^  the  riche  caufed,  longe  agone. 
Over  all  the  worlde  good  bookes  to  be  fought. 


Attamen  in  magno  per  me  fervantur  honore, 
Pulveris  et  cariem  plumatis  tergo  flabellis. 
Aft  ubi  do£lrin:E  certamen  volvitur,  inquam, 
./Edibus  in  ncftris  fibrorum  culta  fupellex 
Eminet,  et  chartis  vivo  contentus  opertis, 
Quas  video  ignorans,  juvat  et  me  copia  fola. 
Conftitui  t  quondam  dives-  Ptolomeus,  haberet 
Ut  libros  toto  qusefitos  undique  raundo; 
Quos  grartdes  rerum  thefauros  efle  putabat : 
Non  tamen  arcanas  legis  documenta  tenebat, 
Queisfine  non  poterat  vitas  difponerecurfum. 
En  paritcr  teneo  numerofa  volumina,  tar- 
dus : 
Pauca  lego,  viridi  contentus  tegmine  libri. 
Cur  vellem  ftudio  fenfus  turbare  frequenti, 
Auttam  follicitis  animum  confundere rebus  ? 
Qui  ftudet,  affiduo  motu  fit  flultus  etatnens. 
Jjeu  lludcam,  feu  non,  dominus  tamen  eflc 
A(Ocabor  ; 


Et  pofTum  fludlo  focium  difponere  noflroy 
Qui  pro  me  fapiat,  dodlafque  examinet  artes  i 
Aut  fi  cum  dodlis  verfor,  concedere  malo 
Omnia,  ne  cogar  fors  verba  Latina  profarL 

^  Students  and  monks  were  antiently  the 
binders  of  books.  In  the  firft  page  of  a 
manufcript  Life  of  Concubranus,  this  note 
occurs,  '*  Ex  coNjUNCTiONE  dompni 
"  Wyllelmi  Edys  monafterii  B.  Marias  S. 
"  Modwense  virginis  de  Burton  fuper  Trent 
"  monachi,  dum  effet  ftudens  Oxonia;^ 
"  A.  D.  MDxvii.'^  See  MSS.  Cotton. 
Cleopatr.  ii.  And  MSS.  Coll.  Oriel.. 
N.  vi.  3.  et  7.  Art.  The  word  Conjunftia 
is  Ugatura.  The  book  is  much  older  thaa 
this  entry. 

>  Ptolomeus  Philadelphus,  for  whom  he 
quotes  Jofephus,  lib.  xii. 

Done 
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Done  was  his  commandement,  &c. 

Lo  in  likewife  of  bookes  I  have  itore,  . 
But  few  I  reade,  and  fewer  underftande ; 
1  folowe  not  their  do6trine,  nor  their  lore. 
It  is  enough  to  beare  a  booke  in  hande: 
It  were  too  much  to  be  in  fuch  a  lande ; 
For  to  be  bounde  to  loke  within  the  booke 
I  am  content  on  the  fayre  coveryng  to  looke. 

Eche  is  not  lettred  that  nowe  is  made  a  lordc. 

Nor  eche  a  clerke  that  hath  a  benefice  j 

They  are  not  all  lawyers  that  plees  do  recorde. 

All  that  are  promoted  are  not  fully  wifej 

On  fuche  chance  now  fortune  throwes  her  dice  : 

That  though  one  knowe  but  the  yrifhe  game 

Yet  would  he  have  a  gentlemans  name. 

So  in  likewife,  I  am  in  fuch  a  cafe, 

Though  I  nought  can  ^,  I  would  be  called  wife  ^ 

Alfo  I  may  fet  another  in  my  place 

Which  may  for  me  my  bookes  exercife; 

Or  els  I  will  enfue  the  common  guife, 

And  fay  concedo  to  every  argument 

Left  by  much  fpeech  my  Latin  Hiould  be  fpent  *. 

In  one  part  of  the  poem,  Prodicus's  apologue,  of  Hercules 
meeting  Virtue  and  Pleasure,  is  introduced.  In  the 
fpeech  of  Pleasure,  our  author  changes  his  metre  j  and 
breaks  forth  into  a  lyrical  ftrain,  not  totally  void  of  elegance 
and  delicacy,  and  in  a  rhythmic^  arrangement  adopted 
by  Gray. 

^  Know*  »  Fol.  2. 

AU 
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All  my  veflure  is  of  golde  pure,  / 

My  gay  chaplet  with  flones  fet, 

With  couverture  of  fine  afure, 

In  filver  net  my  haire  upknet, 

Softe  filke  betwene,  left  it  might  fret  j 

My  purple  pall  oercovereth  all, 

Cleare  as  criftall,  no  thing  egalL— 

With  harpe  in  hande,  alway  I  ftande, 

Palling  eche  houre,  in  fwete  pleafoiiri 

A  wanton  bande,  of  every  lande. 

Are  in  my  towrc,  me  to  honour, 

Some  of  valoijr,  fome  bare  and  poore; 

Kinges  in  their  pride  fit  by  my  fide : 

Every  frefhe  floure,  of  fwete  odoure, 

To  them  I  provide,  that  with  nvt  bide. — 

Whoeer  they  be,  that  folowe  me, 

And  gladly  flee  to  my  ftandarde. 

They  fhall  be  free,  nor  ficke,  nor  fee 

Adverfitie,  and  paynes  harde. 

No  poynt  of  payne  fnall  he  fuftayne. 

But  joy  foverayne,  while  he  is  here ; 

No  froft  ne  rayne  there  fhall  diftayne 

His  face  by  payne,  ne  hurt  his  chere. 

He  fhall  his  hede  caft  to  no  drede 

To  get  the  mede "  and  lawde  of  warre  j 

Nor  yet  have  ncde,  for  to  take  hede, 

How  battayles  fpede,  but  flande  afarre. 

Nor  yet  be  bounde  to  care  the  founde 

Of  man  or  grounde,  or  trompet  fhrill  j 

Strokes  that  redound  fhall  not  confounde, 

Nor  his  rainde  wounde,  but  if  he  will,  &c\ 

All  antient  fatirical  writings,   even  thofe  of  an  inferior 
cafl:,  have  their  merit,  and  deferve  attention,  as  they  tranf- 

^  Mad,    Reward.  ^  Fd.  241.  b. 

mit 
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mit  pi6lures  of  familiar  manners,  and  preferve  popular  cuf- 
toms.  In  this  light,  at  leaft,  Barklay's  Ship  of  Fools, 
which  is  a  general  fatire  on  the  times,  will  be  found  enter- 
taining. Nor  muft  it  be  denied,  that  his  language  is  more 
cultivated  than  that  of  many  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  that 
he  contributed  his  fhare  to  the  improvement  of  the  Englifh 
phrafeology.  His  author,  Sebaftian  Brandt,  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  univerfal  erudition  j  and  his  work,  for  the 
mofl  part,  is  a  tifTue  of  citations  from  the  ancient  poets  and 
hiftorians. 

Barklay's  other  pieces  are  the  Mirrcur  of  Good  Manners, 
and  five  Egloges''. 

The  MiRRouR  is  a  tranflation  from  a  Latin  elegiac  poem, 
written  in  the  year  15 16,  by  Dominic  Mancini  De  quatuor 
ViRTUTiBus.     It  is  in  the  ballad-flanza  \     Our  tranflator^ 


^  He  alfo  wrote.  The  figure  of  our  mother 
holy  church  opprcfifed  by  the  French  kivgy 
printed  for  Pinfon,  410. — Jnfiver  to  John 
Sicehon  the  Poet. — The  Li'ves  0/ S.  Catha- 
riney  S.  Margaret,  atid  St,  Ethelcired. — The 
Life  of  S.  George,  from  Mantuan  :  dedi- 
"cated  to  N.  Weft  bifhop  of  Ely,  and  writ- 
ten while  our  author  was  a  monk  of  Ely. 
— De  Proiiuntiatione  Gallica.  John  Palf- 
grave,  a  polite  fcholar,  and  an  eminent 
preceptour  of  the  French  language  about 
the  reign  of  Kenry  the  eighth,  and  one  of 
the  firit  who  publifhed  in  Englifh  a  gram- 
mar or  fyftem  of  rules  for  teaching  that 
language,  fays  in  his  U  Eclair ciffement  de 
la  language  Francois,  addrefi'ed  to  Henry 
the  eighth,  and  printed  (fol.  Lond.)  in 
1530,  that  our  author  Barklay  wrote  a 
traft  on  this  fubjeft  at  the  command  of 
Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk.  —  Thi  fatuous 
Cronyc'e  of  the  IJ'arre  ix-hich  the  Romans 
had  agajnjl  Jugurth  ufurper  cf  the  kyngdom 
cf  Isumidy  :  'which  crony cle  is  compyled  in 
Latyn  by  the  renciuned  Ro/nayn  Salluji.  And 
tranflated  into  Englijhe  by  Syr  Alexan- 
der Barclay,  preef,  at  the  ccmmaund- 
tnente  of  the  hye  and  i?iighty  prince  Thomas 
duke  of  Norfolk.  In  two  editions,  by  Pin- 
fon, of  this  work,  both  in  folio,  and  in 


the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  the  Latin 
and  Englifh  are  printed  together.  The 
Latin  is  dedicated  to  Vefey  bifhop  of  Exe- 
ter, and  dated  "  ex  Cellula  Hatfeld  regis 
[/.  e.  Kings  Hatfield,  Hertfordfliire]  iii.  id. 
Novemb."  A  new  edition,  without  the 
Latin  and  the  two  dedications,  was  printed 
byJ.Waley,  I557>  4to. — Orationes  'varier. 
—  De  fde  Orthodoxa. — To  thefe  I  add, 
what  does  not  deferve  mention  in  the  text,. 
a  poem  tranflated  from  the  French,  called 
The  CaSTEL  of  LaBOURE,  nxihcrein  is 
riches,  .'vertue,  and  hcnor.  It  is  of  fome 
length,  and  an  allegoty  ;  in  which  Lady. 
Reason  conquers  Defpair,  Poverty,  and 
other  evils,  which  attend  a  poor  man  lately 
married.  The  Prologue  begins,  •'  Ye  nior- 
"  tal  people  that  defire  to  obtayne."  The 
poem  begins,  "  In  mufyng  an  evenynge 
*'  with  me  was  none."  Printed  for  Wyn- 
ken  de  Worde,  1506.  410.  And  again  by 
Pinfon,  without  date.  410.  In  feven-lined 
ftanzas.  By  miftake  1  have  mentioned  this 
piece  as  anonymous,  fupr.  p.  200. 

^  Printed  as  above,  1  570.  fol.  And  by 
Pinfon,  at  the  command  of  Richard  earl 
of  Kent.  Without  date,  4to.  The  Latin 
elegiacs  are  printed  in  the  margin,  which 
have  been  frequently  printed.     At  Baiil, 

1545- 
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as  appears  by  the  addrefs  prefixed,  had  been  requefted  by  fir 
Giles  Alyngton  to  abridge,  or  modernife,  Gower's  Confessio 
Amantis.  But  the  poet  decUned  this  undertaking,  as  un- 
fuitable  to  his  age,  infirmities,  and  profeflion ;  and  chofe 
rather  to  obUge  his  patron  with  a  grave  fyflem  of  ethics. 
It  is  certain  that  he  made  a  prudent  choice.  The  perfor- 
mance fhews  how  little  qualified  he  was  to  correct  Gower. 

Our  author's  Egloges,  I  believe,  are  the  firil  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Englifli  language  ^  They  are,  like  Petrarch's 
and  Mantuan's  S  of  the  moral  and  fatirical  kind  j  and  con- 
tain but  few  touches  of  rural  defcription  and  bucolic  image- 
ry. They  feem  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  15 14'*. 
The  three  firfl  are  paraphrafed,  with  very  large  additions, 
from  the  Miseri^  Curialium  of  Eneas  Sylvius',  and  treat 
of  the  Miferyes  of  Courtiers  and  Courtes  of  all  Pri?2ces  in  generaL 
The  fourth,  in  which  is  introduced  a  long  poem  in  flanzas, 
called  the  T^ower  of  Vertue  and  Honour^ ^  of  the  behaviour  of 
riche  men  agaynjl  poetes.  The  fifth,  of  the  difputation  of  citizens 
and  men  of  the  country.  Thefe  paftorals,  if  they  deferve  the 
name,    contain  many  allufions  to  the  times.     The  poet  is 


1543.  At  Antwerp,  1559.  With  the 
epigram  of  Peter  Carmelian  annexed.  And 
often  before.  Laftly,  at  the  end  of  Mar- 
tini Braccarenjis  Formula  homjits  Vita, 
Helmflad.  1691.  8vo.  They  are  dedicated 
*'  Frederico  Sevcrinati  epifcopo  Mallea- 
**  cenfi."  They  firft  appeared  at  Leipfic, 
15 16.  See  Trithemius,  concerning  ano- 
ther of  his  poems,  Mancini's,  De  pajftone 
domini,  cap.  995. 

f  Printed  as  above,  1570,  fol.  Firfl:,  I 
believe,  by  Humphry  Powell.  410.  With- 
out date.     Perhaps  about  1550. 

s  Whom  he  mentions,  fpeaking  of  Eg- 
loges.    Eglog.  I.     Prol. 

And  in  like  maner,  nowe  lately  in  our  dayes, 
Hath  other  poetcs  attempted  the  fame  wayes. 
As  the  moft  famous  Baptifl:  Mantuan 
The  beft  of  that  fort  fince  poets  firft  began, 
And  Frauncis  Petrarke  alfo  in  Italy,  &c. 


^  Becaufe  he  praifes  "  noble  Henry 
"  which  now  departed  late"  Afterwards 
he  falls  into  a  long  panegyric  on  his  fuc- 
ce/Tour  Henry  the  eighth.  Eglog.  i.  As 
he  does  in  the  Ship  of  Fooles,  fol. 
205.  a.   where  he  fays, 

This  noble  prince  beginncth  vertuoufly 
By  juftice  and  pitie  hib  realme  to  mayntayne. 

He  then  wifhes  he  may  retake  Jerufalem 
from  the  Turks  ;  and  compares  him  to 
Hercules,  Achilles,  &c. 

'  That  is  pope  Pius  the  fecond,  who 
died  in  1464.  This  piece  is  among  his 
Epistles,  fome  of  which  are  called 
Trafts.     ErisT.  clvi. 

^  It  is  properly  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  high  admiral. 


prolix 
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prolix  ill  his  praifes  of  Alcock  bifliop  of  Ely,  and  founder 
of  Jefus  college  in  Cambridge ". 

Yes  fince  his  dayes  a  cocke  was  in  the  fen ', 
I  knowe  his  voyce  among  a  thoufand  men  : 
He  laught,  he  preached,  he  mended  every  wrong; 
But,  Coridon,  alas  no  good  thing  bideth  long ! 
He  All  was  a  Cock  ",  he  wakened  us  from  flepe, 
And  while  we  flumbered,  he  did  our  foldes  kepe. 
No  cur,  no  foxes,  nor  butchers  dogges  wood, 
Could  hurte  our  fouldes,  his  watching  was  fo  good* 
The  hungry  wolves,  which  that  time  did  abounde. 
What  time  he  crowed ",  abafhed  at  the  founde. 
This  cocke  was  no  more  abafhed  of  the  foxe. 
Than  is  a  lion  abafhed  of  an  oxe. 


•=  This  very  learned  and  munificent  pre- 
late defervedly  pofiefTed  fome  of  the  higheft 
dignities  in  church  and  ftate.  He  was  ap- 
pointed bifhop  of  Ely  in  i486.  He  died 
at  Wifbich,  1501.  See  Whart.  Angl. 
Sacr.  i.  675.  801.  381.  RofTe  fays,  that 
he  was  tutor  to  prince  Edward,  afterwards 
Edward  the  fifth,  but  removed  by  the  king's 
uncle  Richard.  Rofle,  I  think,  is  the  only 
hiftorlan  who  records  this  anecdote.  Hist. 
Reg.  Angl.  p.  212.  edit.  Hearn.     . 

'  The  ille  of  Ely. 

^  Alcock. 

"  Among  Wren's  manufcrlpt  Colleftions, 
(Regiftr.  parv.  Confiftorii  Elienfis,  called 
the  Black  Book.)  the  following  curious 
memorial,  concerning  a  long  fermon  preach- 
ed by  Alcock  at  faint  Mary's  in  Cam- 
bridge, occurs.  "  I.  Alcock,  divina  gra- 
**  tia  epifcopus  Elieniis  prima  die  domini- 
**  ca,  1488,  bonum  ct  blandum  fermonem 
*'  prsdicavit  in  ecclefia  B.  Maris  Canta- 
*'  brig,  qui  incepit  in  hora  prima  poll  me- 
*'  ridiem  et  duravit  in  horam  tertiam  et 
**  ultra."  He  fometimes,  and  even  in  the 
epifcopal  charafter,  condefcended  to  fport 
with  his  own  name.  He  publifhed  an  ad- 
drcfs  to  the  clergy  affemblcd  at  Barnwell, 
Uftder  thetitlcofCjAXLi  cantus  ad confra- 

Vol,  11, 


tres  /uos  curat  os  in  fy  no  do  apud  Barnwelly  25 
Sept.  1498.  To  which  is  annexed  his  Con- 
stitution for  celebrating  certain  feafts  in 
his  diocefe.    Printed  for  Pin fon,  1498.410. 
In  the  beginning  is  the  figure  of  the  biiliop 
preaching  to  his  clergy,  with  two  cocks  on 
each  fide.     And  there  is  a  cock  in  the  firfi; 
page.     By  the  way,  Alcock  wrote  many 
other  pieces.      The  Hill  of  Perfecti- 
on, from  the  Latin.     For  Pinfon,    1497. 
4to.     For  Wynkyn  de  Worde,    1497.  4to. 
Again,   for  the  fame,    1501.   410.     The 
Abby  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  Jlmll 
be  founi'ed  and  grounded  in  a  clear  con/cience, 
in  njohich  abbey  JJ^all  dtusU  tiventy  and  ?iine 
ladies  ghjily.     For  the  fame,    1531.  4to. 
Again,    for  the  facie,  without   date,   but 
before    1500.   4to.      At  the  end,  "  Thus 
"  endeth  without  boft.  The  Abby  of  the 
*«  holi  goft."     [See  MSS.  HarJ.  5272.  3. 
— 1704.  9.  fol.  32.  b.  And  MSS.  C.C.  C. 
Oxon.    155,     And  MSS.   More,     191.] 
Spousage   of    a  Virgin    to  Christ, 
i486.  4to.     HoMELi^ffi:  vulgares.  Me- 
ditationes  viJE.     A  fragment  of  a  com- 
ment   upon    the    Seven    Penitential 
Psalms,  in  Englifh  verfe,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  by  bifhop  Alcock,  MSS.  HarL  1704. 
4.  fol.  13. 

K  k  When 
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When  he  went,  faded  the  floure  of  al  the  fen  > 
I  boldly  fweare  this  cocke  trode  never  hen ! 

Alcockj  while  living,  creeled  a  beautiful  fepulchral  chapel 
in  his  cathedral,  ftill  remaining,  but  miferably  defaced.  To 
which  the  Ihepherd  alludes  in  the  lines  that  follow : 

This  was  the  father  of  thinges  paflorall. 

And  that  well  jQieweth  his  cathedrall. 

There  was  I  lately,  aboute  the  midft  of  May : 

Coridon,  his  church  is  twenty  fith  more  gay 

Then  all  the  churches  between  the  fame  and  Kent  -, 

There  fawe  I  his  tombe  and  chapel  excellent. — 

Our  pariflie  church  is  but  a  dongeon 

To  that  gay  churche  in  comparifon. — 

When  I  fawe  his  figure  lye  in  the  chapel  fide,  &c  *. 

In  another  place  he  thus  reprefents  the  general  lamentation ' 
for  the  death  of  this    worthy  prelate:    and  he  rifes  above 
himfelf  in  defcribing  the  fympathy  of  the  towers,    arches, 
vaults,  and  images,  of  Ely  monaftery. 

The  pratie  palace  by  him  made  in  the  fen ", 
The  maides,  widowes,  the  wives,  and  the  men. 
With  deadly  dolour  were  pearfed  to  the  hearte. 
When  death  conftraynd  this  fhepherd  to  departe. 
Corne,  graffe,  and  fieldes,  mourned  for  wo  and  payne,. 
For  oft  his  prayer  for  them  obtayned  rayne. 
The  pleafaunt  fioures  for  him  faded  eche  one. — 
The  okes,  elmes :  every  forte  of  dere  "* 
Shrunke  under  flaadowes,  abating  all  their  chere. 

"  Eglog.  i.  Signat.  A.  iii.  Rattes  and  myfe  and  fuch  fmal  ^ere 

P  He  rebuilt,  or  greatly  improved,  the  Was  his  meate  that  feven  yere. 

eplfcopal  palace  at  Ely.  Whence  Shakefpeare  took,    as  Dr.  Percy 

^  '  Beafts,  quadrupeds  of  all  kinds.     So  ^^^  obfcrved,    the  well-known   diftich  of 

in  the  romance  of  Syr  Bevis,   Signal.  themadman  inKiNGLEAR,AcT  jii.  Sc.4. 

F.  111.  ,,. 

Mice 
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The  mightie  walles  of  Ely  monaftery, 

The  Hones,  rockes,  and  towres  femblably, 

The  marble  pillours,  and  images  cchc  one, 

Swete  all  for  forrowe,  when  this  cocke  was  gone,  6cc  *. 

It  fhould  be  remembered,  that  thefe  paflorals  were  probably 
written  while  our  poet  was  a  monk  of  Ely:  and  although 
Alcock  was  then  dead,  yet  the  memory  of  his  munificence 
■and  piety  was  recent  in  the  monaftery  *.  . 

Speaking  of  the  dignity  and  antiquity  of  fhepherds,  and 
particularly  of  Chrift  at  his  birth  being  firft  feen  by  ihep- 
herds,  he  feems  to  defcribe  fome  large  and  fplendid  pi^lure  of 
the  Nativity  painted  on  the  walls  of  Ely  cathedral. 

I  fawe  thejii  myfelfe  well  paynted  on  the  wall, 
Late  gafing  upon  our  churche  cathedrall : 
I  faw  great  wethers,  in  pi6lure,  and  fmall  lambes, 
Daunfmg,  fome  fleping,  fome  fucking  of  their  damsj 
And  fome  on  the  grounde,  mefemed,  lying  ftill ; 
Then  fawe  I  horfemen  appendant  of  an  hill ; 
And  the  three  kings,  with  all  their  company, 
Their  crownes  gliftering  bright  and  oriently, 
With  their  prefents  and  giftes  mifticall : 
All  this  behelde  I  in  pi6lure  on  the  wall  \ 


Mice  and  rats  and  fuch  fmall  i/cere  And  fhepheard  Mo  ret  on,  when  he  durft 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  fevcn  long  yeere.  not  appeare, 

Howe  his  olde  fervauntes  were  careful!  of 
It  cannot  now  be  donbted,  that  Shakefpeare  his  chere  ; 

in  this  paffage  wrote  deer,  inftead  of  geer  In  payne  and  pleafour  they  kept  fidelitie, 

or  c/^eer,    which  have   been   conjefturally  Till  grace  agayne  gave  him  authoritie,  &c. 
f«bftituted  by  his  commentators.  And  again,  Egl.  iiii. 

'  Egl.  iii.  Micene  [Pvlecenas]  and  More  ton  be  deadc 
'  He  alfo  compliments  Alcock's  prede-  ^nd  gone  certaine. 

cefibur  Moreton,  afterwards  archbifliop  of  The  Deane  of  Ponnles,    I  fuppofe  dean 

Canterbury:  not  without  an  allufion  to  his  Colet,   is  celebrated  as   a  preacher,  ibid, 

"troubles,  and  reftoration  to  favour,  under  As  is,    "  The  olde  friar  that  wonned  in 

Richard  the  third  and  Henry  the  feventh.  **  Greenwich,"    Egl.  v. 
Egl.  iiL  '  Egl.  v. 

K  k  2  Virgil's 
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Virgil's  poems  are  thus  charafterifed,  in  fome  of  the  beft 
turned  Hnes  we  find  in  thefe  paftorals : 

He  funge  of  fieldes,  and  tilling  of  the  grounde. 
Of  fhepe  and  oxen,  and  battayle  did  he  founde  j 
So  flirille  he  founded  in  termes  eloquent 
I  trowe  his  tunes  went  to  the  firmament  **. 

He  gives  us  the  following  idea  of  the  fports,  fpe<5lacles, 
and  pleafures,  of  his  age. 

Some  men  deliteth  beholding  men  to  fight, 

Or  goodly  knightes  in  pleafaunt  apparayle, 

Or  fturdie  fouldiers  in  bright  harnes  and  male  *.— 

Some  glad  is  to  fee  thefe  ladies  beauteous. 

Goodly  appoynted  in  clothing  fumpteous : 

A  number  of  people  appoynted  in  like  wife  ^ 

In  coftly  clothing,  after  the  newefl  gife ; 

Sportes,  difgifing  ^,  fayre  courfers  mount  and  praunce. 

Or  goodly  ladies  and  knightes  fing  and  daunce : 

To  fee  fayre  houfes,  and  curious  piflure. 

Or  Aeafaunt  hanging  %  or  fumpteous  vefture, 

Of  iilke,  of  purpure,  or  golde  mofle  orient. 

And  other  clothing  divers  and  excellent : 

Hye  curious  buildinges,  or  palaces  royall, 

Or  chapels^  temples  fayre  and  fubftanciall, 

Images  graven,  or  vaultes  curious ''3 

Gardeyns,  and  meadowes,  or  places  '  delicious, 

Forefts  and  parkes  well  furnifhed  with  dere, 

Cold  pleaufant  ftreames,  or  welles  fayre  and  clere^ 

Curious  cundytes,  &c  ^ 


«  Egl.  iv. 

"  Armour  and  coats  of  mail. 

y  Apparelled  in  uniform. 

*  Mafques,  &c. 

>  Tapeftry. 


**  Roofs,  curioufly  vaulted. 

'^  Houfes,  Seats. 

••  Egl.  ii.  I  fliall  here  throw  together 
in  the  Notes,  fome  traits  in  thefe  Eclogues 
of  the  common  cuftoms  and  manners  of 

the 
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We  have  before  fcen,  that  our  author  and  Skelton  were 
rivals.  He  alludes  to  Skelton,  who  had  been  laureated  at 
Oxford,  in  the  following  lines. 


the  times.  A  /liepherd,  after  mentioning 
his  fkill  in  fhooting  birds  with  a  bow,  fays, 
Egl.  i. 

No  fliephearde  throweththe  axletne  fo  farre. 

A  gallant  is  thus  defcribed,  Egl.  ii. 

For  women  ufe  to  love  them  moft  of  all, 

Which  boldly  bolleth,  or  that  can  fing  and 
.jet; 

Whiche  hath  the  'aaiftry  oftimesin  tourna- 
ment, 

Or  that  can  gambauld,  or  dance  feat  and 
gent. 

The  following  forts  of  wine  are  recited, 
Egl.  ii. 

As  mufcadell,  caprike,  romney,  and  mal- 

mefy, 
From  Genoe  brought,   from  Greece,    or 

Hungary.       r 

As  are  the  dainties  of  the  table,   ibid. 
A  fhepherd  at  court  muft  not  think  to  eat, 

Swanne,  nor  heron, 

Curlewe,  nor  crane.  — — 

Again,  ibid. 

Whatfi{he  is  of  favour  fwete  and  delicious,— 
Rolled  or  fodden  in  fwete  herbes  or  wine  ; 
Or  fried  in  oyle,  moft  faporous  and  fine.— 

— The  pafties  of  a  hart. 

The  crane,   the  fefaunt,  the  pecocke,  and 

curlewe, 
The  partriche,  plover,  bittern,  and  heron- 

fewe  : 

Seafoned  fo  well  in  licour  redolent. 

That  the  hall  is  full  of  pleafant  fmell  and 

fent. 

At  a  feaft  at  court,  ibid. 

Slowe  be  the  fewers  in  ferving  In  alway, 
But  fwift  be  they  after,    taking  the  meate 

away  : 
A  fpeciall  cuftom  is  ufed  them  amonge. 
No  good  difhe  to  fuffer  on  borde  to  be  long : 
if  the  difhe  be  pleafaunt,  eyther  fieihe  or 

filhe, 
Tea  handes  at  once  fwarme  in  the  diifhe ; 


And  if  it  be  flelhe  ten  knives  Ihall  thou  fee 
Mangling  the  flefhe,  and  in  the  platter  flee: 
To  put  there  thy  handes  is  perill  without 

fayle. 
Without  a  gauntlet  or  els  a  glove  of  mayle* 

The  two  laft  lines  remind  us  of  a  fay- 
ing of  Quin,  who  declared  it  was  not  fafe 
to  fit  down  to  a  turtle-feaft  in  one  of  the 
city-halls,  without  a  bafket-hilted  knife 
and  fork.  Not  that  I  fuppofe  Quin  bor- 
rowed his  bon  mots  from  black  letter  books. 

The  following  lines  point  out  fome  of 
the  feftive  tales  of  our  anceftors.  Egl.  iv. 

Yet  would  I  gladly  heare  fome  mery  fit 
Of  Mayde  Marian,  or  els  of  Robin  Hood  ; 
Or  Bentley's  Ale  which  chafcth  well  the 

blood. 
Of  Perte  of  Norwich,  orfauce  of  Wilberton, 
Or  buckifh  Toby  well-ftuiFed  as  a  ton. 

He  mentions  Bemlefs  Ale,  which  maketh 
me.  to  <winke,  Egl.  ii. 

Some  of  our  antient  domeftic  paftimes 
and  amufements  are  recorded,  Egl.  iv. 

Then    is  it  pleafure   the  yonge  maydens 

amonge 
To  watche  by  the  fire  the  winter- nightes 

long : 

And  in  the  afhes  fome  playes  for  to  marke. 
To  cover  wardens  [pears]  for  faulte  of  other 

warke : 
To  tofte  white  fhevers,  and  to  make  pro- 

phitroles  ; 
And,  aftir  talking,  oftlmes  to  fill  the  bowles, 

&c. 

He  mentions  fome  mufical  inftruments, 
Egl.  ii. 

Methinkes  no  mirth  is  fcant. 

Where  no  rejoyfing  of  minftrelfie  doth  want : 
The  bagpipe  or  fiddle  to  us  is  deledable,  &c. 

And  the  mercantile  commodities  of  dif- 
ferent countries  and  cities,  Egl.  iv. 

England  hath  cloth,    Bordeus  hath  flore  of 

wine, 
Cornwalle  hath  tinne,  and  I.ymftcr  wooles 

fine. 

I.ondo.T, 
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Then  is  he  decked  as  poete  laureate ^ 

When  {linking  Thais  made  him  her  graduate :  — 

If  they  have  fmelled  the  artes  trivially 

They  count  them  poets  hye  and  heroic  air . 

The  TowRE  OF  Vertue  and  Honour,  introduced  as  a  fong 
of  one  of  the  fliepherds  into  tliefe  paftorals,  exhibits  no  very 
mafterly  ftrokes  of  a  fubhme  and  inventive  fancy.  It  has 
much  of  the  trite  imagery  ufually  applied  in  the  fabrication 
of  thefe  ideal  edifices.  It,  however,  fliews  our  author  in  a 
new  walk  of  poetry.  This  magnificent  tower,  or  caflle,  is 
built  on  inacceffible  cliffs  of  flint :  the  walls  are  of  gold, 
bright  as  the  fun,  and  decorated  with  olde  hijloryes  and piBures 
vianyfolde :  the  turrets  are  beautifully  fliaped.  Among  its 
heroic  inhabitants  are  king  Henry  the  eighth,  Howard  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  Labour  is  the 
porter  at  the  gate,  and  Virtue  governs  the  houfe.  Labour 
is  thus  pidlured,  with  fome  degree  of  fpirit. 

Fearfull  is  Labour,  without  favour  at  all, 
Dreadfull  of  vifage,  a  monfter  intra6lable  i 
Like  Cerberus  lying  at  gates  infernall  j 
To  fome  men  his  looke  is  halfe  intoUerable, 
His  fhoulders  large  for  burden  flrong  and  able. 
His  bodie  briftled,  his  necke  mightie  and  flifTe^ 
By  fturdie  finewes  his  joynts  flrong  and  ftable. 
Like  marble  flones  his  handes  be  as  flifFe. 


London  hath  fcarlet,  and  Briftowe  pleafaunt      Ve  clappe  your  handes  and  to  the  makinge 
red,  &c.  harke, 

And  one  fay  to  another,  lo  here  a  proper 
Of  fongs  at  feafts,-  Egl.  iv.  warke. 

He  fays  that  minftrels   and  fingers  are 
When  your  fat  difhes  fmoke  hot  upon  your       highly  favoured  at  court,  efpecially  thofe 
table,  oi  \\iQ  French  gi/e.  Egl.  ii.     A\(o  jugglers 

Then  laude  ye  fonges  and  balades  magnifie,       and  pipers,  Egl.  iv. 
if  they  be  merry,  or  written  craftely,  <=  Egl.  iv. 

Here 
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Here  muft  man  vanquifh  the  dragon  of  Cadmus, 
Gainft  the  Chimere  here  ftoutly  mufl  he  fight ; 
Here  muft  he  vanquifh  the  fearfull  Pegafus, 
For  the  golden  flece  here  muft  he  fliewe  his  might: 
If  Labour  gainfay,  he  can  nothing  be  right: 
This  monfter  Lx^bour  oft  changeth  his  figure, 
Sometime  an  oxe,  a  bore,  or  Hon  wight, 
Playnely  he  feemeth  thus  changeth  his  nature. 

Like  as  Protheus  ofte  changeth  his  ftature. 


25:5 


* 


* 
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* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Under  his  browes  he  dreadfully  doth  lowre 
With  gliftering  eyes,  and  fide-dependant  beard. 
For  thirft  and  hunger  alway  his  chere  is  foure. 
His  horned  forehead  doth  make  faynt  hearts  afeard. 

Alway  he  drinketh,  and  yet  alway  is  drye, 
The  fvveat  diftilling  with  droppes  abundant,  &c. 

The  poet  adds,  that  when  the  noble  Howard  had  long 
boldly  contended  with  this  hideous  monfter,  had  broken  the 
bars  and  doors  of  the  caftle,  had  bound  the  porter,  and  was 
now  preparing  to  afcend  the  tower  of  Virtue  and  Honour, 
Fortune  and  Death  appeared,  and  interrupted  his  progrefs  ^ 

The  firft  modern  Latin  Bucolics  are  thofe  of  Petrarch,  in 
number  twelve,  written  about  the  year  1350^.  The  Eclo- 
gues of  Mantuan,  our  author's  model,  appeared  about  the 
year  1400,  and  were  followed  by  many  others.  Their  number 
multiplied  fo  foon,  that  a  collection  of  thirty-eight  modern 
bucolic  poets  in  Latin  was  printed  at  Bafil,  in  the  year  1546  \. 
Thefe  writers  judged  this  indire6l  and  difguifed  mode  of 
dialogue,  confifting  of  fimple  chara6lers  which  fpoke  freely 
and  plainly,  the  moft  fafe  and  convenient  vehicle  for  abuhng 


^  Egl.  iv. 
^  Ibid. 

t  B.UCOLICOSUM  EcLOGJE  XIJ. 


^  Viz.  xxxviii.  Authores  BucoLici, 
Bafil,  1546.  8vo. 

the 
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<c 


<c 


<c 


<c 


the  corruptions  of  the  church.  Mantuan  became  fo  popular, 
as  to  acquire  the  eftimation  of  a  clafTic,  and  to  be  taught  in 
fchools.  Nothing  better  proves  the  reputation  in  which  this 
writer  was  held,  than  a  fpeech  of  Shakefpeare's  pedant,  the 
pedagogue  Holofernes.  "  Faujle^  precor,  gelida  quando  peciis 
*'  07mie  fub  ulmo\  and  fo  forth.  Ah,  good  old  MantuaM  ! 
I  may  fpeak  of  thee,  as  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice,  Vi- 
negia^  Vinegta^  chi  non  te  vedi^  ei  ?io?i  te  pi'egia.  Old  Man- 
tuan !  Old  Mantuan  !  Who  underftandeth  thee  not, 
loveth  thee  not''."  But  although  Barklay  copies  Mantuan, 
the  recent  and  feparate  publication  in  England  of  Virgil's  bu- 
colics, by  Wynkyn  de  Worde ',  might  partly  fuggefl  the 
new  idea  of  this  kind  of  poetry. 

With  what  avidity  the  Italian  and  French  poets,  in  their 
relpe6live  languages,  entered  into  this  fpecies  of  compofition, 
when  the  rage  of  Latin  verfification  had  fubfided,  and  for 
the  purpofes  above-mentioned,  is  an  inquiry  referved  for  a 
future  period.  I  fhall  only  add  here,  that  before  the  clofe 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Virgil's  bucolics  were  tranflated 
into  Italian  "*,  by  Bernardo  Pulci,  FofTa  de  Cremona,  Beni- 
vieni,  and  Fiorini  Buoninfegni. 


'  One  of  Mantuan's  lines.  Farnaby  in 
his  Preface  to  Martial  fays,  that  Faufte 
frecor  gelida,  was  too  often  preferred  to 
Arma  ijirumque  cano.  I  think  there  is  an 
ofci  black  letter  tranflation  of  Mantuan  into 
Englifh.  Another  tranflation  appeared  by 
one  Thomas  Harvey,  16!; 6.  Mantuan 
was  three  times  printed  in  England  before 
the  year  1600.  Viz.  B.  Mantuani  Carme- 
litae  theologi  Adolescentia  feu  Buco- 
MCA.  With  the  commentary  of  Jodocus 
Badius.  Excud.  G.  Dewes  and  H.  Marflie, 
1584.  i2mo.  Again,  for  the  fame,  the 
fame  year,  i2mo.  Again,  for  Robert 
Dexter,  1598.  i?.mo.  With  Arguments  to 
the  Eclogues,  and  Notes  by  John  Mur- 
melius,  &c. 

''  Love's  Lab.  L.     Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 

'  BucOLlCA  ViRGiLii  cum  commento 
familiar i.     At  the  end.  Ad  juvenei  hujus 


Maroniani  operis  commendatic.  Die  t'ertt 
viii  Aprilis.  4to.  And  they  were  reprint- 
ed by  the  fame,  1514,  and  2516. 

'"  Viz.  La  Bucolica  di  Virgilio 
per  Fratrem  Evangeliftam  Fossa  de  Cre- 
mona ord.  fervorum.  In  Venezia,  1494. 
4to.  But  thirteen  years  earlier  we  find* 
Bernardo  Pulci  nella  Bucolica  di  Vir- 
gilio :  di  Jeronimo  Benivieni,  Jacopo 
FioRiNO  Buoninfegni  de  Sienna:  Epiftole 
di  Luca  Pulci.  In  Firenze,  per  Bartolomeo 
Mifcomini,  1484.  A  dedication  is  per- 
fixcd,  by  which  it  appears,  that  Buonin- 
fegni wrote  a  Piscatory  Eclogue,  the 
firll  ever  written  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1468. 
There  was  a  fecond  edition  of  Pulci's  ver- 
fion.  La  Bucolica  di  Virgilio  tra- 
dotta  per  Bernardo  Pulci  con  I'Elegie. 
In  Fiorenza,  1494. 

SECT. 
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SECT.        VIII. 

IT  is  not  the  plan  of  this  work  to  comprehend  the  Scotch 
poetry.  But  when  I  confider  the  clofe  and  national  con- 
nexion between  England  and  Scotland  in  the  progrefs  of 
manners  and  literature,  I  am  fenfible  I  fhould  be  guilty  of  a 
partial  and  defe6live  reprefentation  of  the  poetry  of  the 
former,  was  I  to  omit  in  my  feries  a  few  Scotch  writers,  who 
have  adorned  the  prefent  period,  with  a  degree  of  fentiment 
and  fpirit,  a  command  of  phrafeology,  and  a  fertility  of 
imagination,  not  to  be  found  in  any  Englifli  poet  fmce 
Chaucer  and  Lydgate :  more  efpecially  as  they  have  left 
ftriking  fpecimens  cf  allegorical  invention,  a  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition  which  appears  to  have  been  for  fome  time  almoft 
totally  extinguiflied  in  England. 

The  firft  I  lliall  mention  is  William  Dunbar,  a  native  of 
Salton  in  Eaft  Lothian,  about  the  year  14.70.  His  mod  ce- 
lebrated poems  are  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose,  and  the 
Golden  Terge. 

The  Thistle  and  the  Rose  was  occafioned  by  the  mar- 
riage of  James  the  fourth,  king  of  Scotland,  with  Margaret 
Tudor,  elded  daughter  of  Henry  the  feventh,  king  of 
England :  an  event,  in  which  the  whole  future  political  date 
of  both  nations  was  vitally  intereded,  and  which  ultimately 
produced  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  and  kingdoms.  It 
v/as  finidied  on  the  ninth  day  of  May  in  the  year  1503, 
nearly  three  months  before  the  arrival  of  the  queen  in  Scot  - 
land:  whofe  progrefs  from  Richmond  to  Edinburgh  was 
attended  with  a  greater  magnificence  of  parade,  proccflions, 
and  fpe6tacles,  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  {cen  on  any 
fimilar  occafion  *.     It  may  be  pertinent  to  premife,  that  Mar- 

^  See  a  memoir,  cited  above,  in  Leland's  that  during  this  expedition  there  was  in  the 
Coll.  torn.  iii.  Append,  edit.  1770.  p.  magnificent  fuite  of  the  princefs  a  company 
265 .     It  is  worthy  of  particular   notice,       of  players,  under  the  diredion  of  one  John 

Vol.  II.  L  1  i"§»i^^. 
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garet  was  a  fingular  patronefs  of  the  Scotch  poetry,  now  be- 
ginning to  flourifli.  Her  bounty  is  thus  celebrated  by 
Stewart  of  Lome,  in  a  Scotch  poem,  called  Lerges  of  this 
New  yeir  day,  written  in  the  year  1527. 

Grit  god  relief  ^  Margaret  our  quene !. 
For  and  fcho  war  and  fcho  has  bene  " 

Scho  wold  be  Larger  of  lufray  ^ 
Than  all  the  laif  that  I  of  mene% 

For  lerges  ^  of  this  new- yeir  day^. 

Dunbar's  Thistle  and  Rose  is  opened  with  the  follow^ 
ing  flanzas,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  defcriptive  and 
pi6lurefque  beauties. 

Qidien ''  Merche  was  with  variand  windis  pad, 
And  Apperyll  had  with  her  filver  ihouris 
Tane  leif '  of  Nature,  with  ane  orient  blaft. 
And  lufty  May,  that  muddir  "  is  of  flouris 
Had  maid  the  birdis  to  begyn  thair  houris ', 


Inglifh,  who  is  fometimes  called  Johannes. 
*'  Amonge  the  faide  lordes  and  the  qweene 
**  was   in    order,    Johannes  and  his  com- 
**  panye,  the  menftrells  of  muficke,  &c." 
p    267.     See  alfo,  p.  299.  300.  280.  289. 
In  the  midft  of  a  rnoft  fplendid  procefiion, 
the  princefs  rode  on  horfe-back  behind  the 
king  into  the   city  of  Edinburgh,  p.  287. 
Afterwards   the  ceremonies  of  this  ftately 
marriage  are  defcribed ;  which  yet  is  not 
equal,    in   magnificence   and  expcnce^    to 
that  of  Richard  the  fecond  with  Ifabell  of 
France,  at  Calais,  in  the  year  1397.  This 
laft-mentioned  marriage  is  recorded  with 
the  moil  minute  circumftances,  the  dreffes 
of  the  king  and  the  new  queen,  the  names 
of  the  French  and  Englifti  nobility  who  at- 
tended,   the  prefents,    one  of  which  is  a 
golden  cup  ftudded  with  jewels,  and  worth 
three  thoufand  pounds,  given  on  both  fides, 
the  banquets,  entertainments,  and  a  variety 
of  other  curious  particulars,  in  five  large 
vellum  pages,  in  an  antient  Regifter  of 


Merton  priory  in  Surrey,  in  old  French. 
MSS.  Laud,  E.  54.  fol.  105.  b.  Bibh. 
Bodl.  Oxon.  Froilfart,  who  is  rnoft  com- 
monly prolix  in  defcribing  pompous  cere- 
monies, might  have  greatly  enriched  his 
account  of  the  fame  royal  wedding,  from 
this  valuable  and  authentic  record.  See  his 
Cron.  torn.  iv.  p.  226.  ch.  78.  B.  penult. 
Paris,  1574.  fol.  Or  lord  Berners's  Tran- 
flation,  vol.  ii.  f.  275.  cap.  ccxvi.  edit; 
Pinfon,  1523.  fol. 

^  Great  god  help,  &c. 

c  If  fhe  continues  to  do  as  ftie  has  done. 

d  Bounty.     Fr.  L'OJre 

«  Any  other  I  could  fpeak  of. 

''  Largefs.     Bounty 

g  St.  X. 

'' When,     j^/i!  has  the  force  of  w. 

■  Taken  Leave. 

^  Mother. 

^  Mattin  orifons.  From  Hores  in  the 
mifTal.  So  again  in  ihe  Golden  Terge» 
St.  ii.     Where  he  alfo  calls  the  birds  the 

chapet-clarkei 
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Amang  the  tendir  odouris  reid  and  quhyt, 
Qujiois  harmony  to  heir  it  was  delyt : 

In  bed  at  n^.orrow  fleiping  as  I  lay, 

Metho6l  Aurora,  with  her  criftall  ene 

In  at  the  window  lukit  ""  by  the  day, 

And  halfit  °  me  with  vifage  pale  and  grene ; 

On  quhois  hand  a  lark  fang,  fro  the  fplene*, 
Awak,  luvaris  %  out  of  your  flemering% 
Se  how  the  lufty  morrow  doth  upfpring  V\ 


Methoct  freflie  May  befoir  my  bed  upftude. 
In  weid  '  depaynt  of  mony  diverfe  hew. 
Sober,  benygn,  and  full  of  manfuetude. 
In  bright  atteir  of  flouris  forgit  new ', 
Hevinly  of  color,  quhyt,  reid,  brown,  and  blew, 
Balmit  in  dew,  and  gilt  with  Phebus'  bemys; 
Quliil  al  the  houfe  illumynit  of  her  lemys  \ 

May  then  rebukes  the  poet,  for  not  rifing  early,  accord- 
ing to  his  annual  cuftom,  to  celebrate  the  approach  of  the 
fpring;  efpecially  as  the  lark  has  now  announced  the  dawn 
of  day,  and  his  heart  in  former  years  had  always, 


chapel-clarkes  of  Venus,    St.  iii.     In   the  tion  occurs  in  Sir  David  Lyndefay's  Com-- 

CouRTE    OF   Love,    Chaucer  introduces  playnt  of  the  Papyngo,  edit,  ut  infr. 

the  birds  finging  a  mafs  in  honour  of  May.  Si  gnat.  B.  iii. 

Edit.  Urr.  p.  57°-  v.  1 3 S3-  %•  Suppofe  the  geis  and  hennis  fuld  cry  alarum. 

On  May-day,  when  the  larke  began  to  ryfe.  And  we  fall  {qx\c  fecundum  ufum  Sarum,  &c. 
To  Mat  TINS  went  the  luftie  nighingale.  "'  Looked. 

"  Hailed 
He  begins   the  fervice  with  !)./;./«.  labia.  ,  ^.^^^  '^^^  ^.jj_     loudly. 

The  eagle  lings  the  Ventte.     The  popingay  j,  t  »„„„_ 

Ctzli  enarrant.     The  peacock  Dcmi7ius  reg-  ^  Slumberinp- 

itavit.    The  owl  Btnedid/e.    Tht  TeBeum  r  A»f' p 

h  converted  into  Te  Deum  Amokis,  and  s  v.^^.  'nu^,-,^^,.    t\/Ttt  t  r  d'.  T  . .  .    y, 

r        ,       1       1     n     a      o         ri    1         -  *  rrom  Lhaucer,   iVIiller  s  1  alh,  v. 

fung  by  the  thrulh,  &c.  &c.     Skelton,  in  tj 

the  BoKE  OF  Philip  Sparrow,  ridicules  r7  '         '   ^     n-  •        n  •    . 

the  miffal,  in  fuppofing  various  parts  of  it  ^""^^  ^nghtir  was  the  fliining  of  hir  hewe 

to  be  fung  by  birds,  p.    226.  edit.  Lond.  Than  in  the  Towre  the  nohk  Jorgedne'we. 
1739,  i2mo.    Much  the  fame  fort  of  fie-  '  Brightnefs. 
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—     —     —  glaid  and  blifsful  bene 
Sangis  "  to  mak  undir  the  levis  grene '''. 

The  poet  replies,  that  the  fpring  of  the  prefent  year  was  un- 
promifing  and  ungenial  3  unattended  with  the  ufual  fong  of 
birds,  and  ferenity  of  fky :  and  that  ftorms  and  fliowers,  and 
the  loud  blafts  of  the  horn  of  lord  Eolus,  had  ufurped  her 
mild  dominion,  and  hitherto  prevented  him  from  wandering 
at  leifure  under  the  vernal  branches.  May  rejects  his  ex- 
cufe,  and  with  a  fmile  of  majefty  commands  him  to  arife, 
and  to  perform  his  annual  homage  to  the  flowers,  the  birds,, 
and  the  fun.  They  both  enter  a  delicious  garden,  filled  with 
the  richeft  colours  and  odours.  The  fun  fuddenly  appears 
in  all  his  glory,  and  is  thus  defcribed  in  the  luminous  lan- 
guage of  Lydgate. 

The  purpour  fone,  with  tendir  bemys  reid, 
In  orient  bricht  as  angell  did  appeir, 
Thorow  goldin  fkyis  putting  up  his  held, 
Quliois  gilt  treffis  fchone  fo  v/ondir  cleir, 
That  all  the  world  take  comfort  far  and  neir ''. 

Immediately  the  birds,  like  the  morning-ftars,  finging  to- 
gether,  hail  the  unufual  appearance  of  the  fun-fhine. 

And,  as  the  blifsful  fone  of  cherarchy "", 
The  fowlis  fung  throw  comfort  of  the  licht  5 
The  burddis  did  with  oppin  voices  cry, 
O  luvaris,  fo  away  thow  dully  nicht, 
And  welcum  day  that  comfortis  every  wicht. 


"  Songs.  And  makith  It  out  of  his  flepe  to  fterte, 

"   St.   iv.      See   Chaucer's    Knight's  And  fayth,  aryfe,  and  do  May  obfervaunce. 

Tale,  v.  1042.  p.  9.  Urr.  &c. 

She  was  arifin,  and  all  redie  dight,  ^  St.  vjii. 

For  May  will  have  no  fluggardy  annight :  ==  The  hierarchy.     See  Job,  ch,  xxxvm. 

The  feafon  prikkith  every  gentill  hertcj  v.  7.    The  morning-ftars  finging  together. 

^*  Hail 
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"  Hail  May,  hail  Flora,  hail  Aurora  fchene, 
"  Hail  princes  Nature,  hail  Venus  luvis  quene  *. 


Nature  is  then  introduced,  ilTuing  her  interdict,  that  the 
progrefs  of  the  fpring  (hould  be  no  longer  interupted,  and 
that  Neptune  and  Eolus  lliould  ceafe  from  diflurbing  the 
waters  and  air. 

Dame  Nature  gaif  an  inhibitioun  thair. 
To  fers  Neptune,  and  Eolus  the  bauld  ^ 
Nocht  to  perturb  the  wattir  nor  the  air; 
And  that  no  fchouris "  nor  blaftis  cawld 
EfFray  fuld  "^  floris,  nor  fowlis  on  the  fauld ;. 
Scho  bad  eke  Juno  goddes  of  the  Iky 
That  fcho  the  hevin  fuld  amene  and  dry  % 

This  preparation  and  fufpence  are  judicious  and  ingenious ; 
as  they  give  dignity  to  the  fubjecl  of  the  poem,  awaken  our 
curiofity,  and  introduce  many  poetical  circumftances.  Na- 
ture immediately  commands  every  bird,  beaft,  and  flower, 
to  appear  in  her  prefence ;  and,  as  they  had  been  ufed  to  do 
every  May-morning,  to  acknowledge  her  univerfal  fove- 
reignty.  She  fends  the  roe  to  bring  the  beafts,  the  fwallow 
to  colle6l  the  birds,  and  the  yarrow  ^  to  fummon  the  flowers. 
They  are  alTembled  before  her  in  an  infl:ant.  The  lion  ad- 
vances firfl:,  whofe  figure  is  drawn  with  great  force  and 
expreflion. 

^  St,  Ix.  meflage  to  the  flowers ;  but  that  its  name 

**  Bold.  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  Jr~ 

«=  Read  Scho-u-ris.  ronv,    being    held    a  remedy    for    healing 

^  Should  hurt.  wounds   inflided  by    that   weapon.      The 

*  St.  X.  poet,  to  apologife  for  his  boldncfs  in  per- 

^  The  yarrow  is  ^f/&///^<7,  or  Millefolium,  fonifying  a  plant,  has  added,  "   full  craf- 

commonly  called  Sfiee/^vort.     There  is  no  '«  tely  conjurit  fcho."  St,  xii. 

jeafon  for  feleding  this  plant  to  go  on  a 

This- 
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This  awefull  beift  full  terrible  was  of  cheir, 
Perfing  of  luke,  and  flout  of  countenance, 
Ryght  flrong  of  corps,  of  fafibun  fair  but  feir  % 
Lufly  of  fliaip,  lycht  of  deliverance, 
Reid  of  his  cullour  as  the  ruby  glance, 
In  field  of  gold  he  flude  full  mychtely 
With  floure  de  lucis  firculit*"  luflely '. 

>  This  is  an  elegant  and  ingenious  mode  of  blazoning  the 
Scottifli  arms,  which  are  a  lion  with  a  border,  or  treffure, 
adorned  with  flower  de  luces.  We  fliould  remember,  that 
heraldry  was  now  a  fcience  of  high  importance  and  efleem. 
Nature  lifting  up  his  cluvis  cleir,  or  Ihining  claws,  and 
fuffering  him  to  reft  on  her  knee,  crowns  him  with  a 
radiant  diadem  of  precious  flones,  and  creates  him  the  king 
of  beafls  :  at  the  fame  time  fhe  in  joins  him  to  exercife  juf- 
tice  with  mercy,  and  not  to  fuffer  his  fubje6ls  of  the  fmallefl 
fize  or  degree,  to  be  opprelTed  by  thofe  of  fuperiour  flrength 
and  dignity.  This  part  of  Nature's  charge  to  the  lion,  is 
clofed  with  the  following  beautiful  flroke,  which  indicates 
the  moral  tendernefs  of  the  poet's  heart. 

And  lat  no  bowgle  with  his  bufleous  ^  hornis 
The  meik  pluch  ox  '  opprefs  for  all  hys  pryd, 
Bot  in  the  yok  go  peciable  him  befyd "". 

She  next  crowns  the  eagle  king  of  fowls  j  and  fharpening 
his  talons  like  darts  of  fieel,  orders  him  to  govern  great  and 
fmall,  the  wren  or  the  peacock,  with  an  uniform  and  equal 
impartiality.  I  need  not  point  out  to  my  reader  the  politi- 
cal lefTons  couched  under  thefe  commands.  Nature  now 
calls  the  flowers  i  and  obferving  the  thiflle  to  be  furrounded 


8  Fierce.  ^  ^  Boifterous.     Strong. 

*"  Encircled.  '  Plough-ox. 

'  St.  xiv.  «"  St.  xvi. 

with 
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with  a  bufli  of  fpears,  and  therefore  qualified  for  war,  gives 
him  a  crown  of  rubies,  and  fays,  "  In  field  go  forth  and 
"  fend  the  laif ".  The  poet  continues  elegantly  to  pifture 
other  parts  of  the  royal  arms ;  in  ordering  the  thiftle,  who 
is  now  king  of  vegetables,  to  prefer  all  herbs,  or  flowers,  of 
rare  virtue,  and  rich  odour :  nor  ever  to  permit  the  nettle  to 
aflociate  with  the  flour  de  lys,  nor  any  ignoble  weed  to  be 
ranked  in  competition  with  the  lily.  In  the  next  ftanza, 
where  Nature  direfts  the  thiftle  to  honour  the  rofe  above 
all  other  flowers,  excluflve  of  the  heraldic  meaning,  our 
author  with  much  addrefs  infinuates  to  king  James  the 
fourth  an  exhortation  to  conjugal  fidelity,  drawn  from  the 
high  birth,  beauty,  and  amiabje  accomplifhments,  of  the 
royal  bride  the  princefs  Margaret  \ 

> 

Nor  bald  no  udir  flower  in  fie  denty  ^ 

As  the  frefche  Rose,  of  cullour  reid  and  quhyt  -^ 

For  gif  thou  dois  \  hurt  is  thyne  honefliy, 

Confiddering  that  no  flour  is  fo  perfyt. 

So  full  of  vertew,  pleafans,  and  delyt. 

So  ful  of  blifsfuU  angelick  bewty. 

Imperial  birth,  honour,  and  dignite '.. 

Nature  then  addrefl^es  the  rofe,  whom  fhe  calls,  "  O  lufly 
"  daughter  mofl  benyng,"  and  whofe  lineage  flie  exalts  above 
that  of  the  lily.     This  was  a  preference  of  Tudor  to  Valois.. 


»  Defend  the  reft. 

"  x^mong  the  pageants  exhibited  at  E- 
dinburgh  in  honour  of  the  nuptials,  fhe 
was  complimented  with  the  following  cu- 
rious mixture  of  claffical  and  fcriptural  hif- 
tory.  *'  Ny  to  that  crofs  was  a  fcarfawft 
"  [fcafFold]  made,  where  was  reprefented 
*'  Paris  and  the  three  DeefTes,  with  Mer- 
"  cure  that  gaffhym  the  apyll  of  gold  for 
*'  to  gyffe  to  the  moft  fay  re  of  the  Thre, 
"  which  he  gave  to  Venus.  In  the  fcar- 
"  fawil  was  alfo  reprefented  the  Salutacion . 


**  of  Gabriell  to  the  Virgyne  in-  faying' 
"  A-ve  gratia,  and  fens  after  [next,]  the 
"  follempnizacion  of  the  very  maryage 
"  betwix  the  faid  Vierge  [Virgin]  and  Jo- 
*'  feph."  Leland,  Coll.  iii.  Append. 
p.  289.  ut  fupr.  Not  to  mention  the  great 
impropriety,  which  they  did  not  perceive^, 
of  applying  fuch  a  part  of  fcripture. 

p  Dainty.     Price. 

■5  If  thou  doeft. 

■■  St.  xxi. 
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She  crowns  the  rofc  with  clarefied  gems,  the  luflre  of  which 
illumines  all  the  land.  The  rofe  is  hailed  queen  by  the 
flowers.  Lafl,  her  praifes  are  fung  by  the  univerfal  chorus 
of  birds,  the  found  of  which  awakens  the  poet  from  his  de- 
lightful dream.  The  fairy  fcene  is  vanifhed,  and  he  calls  to 
the  mufe  to  perpetuate  in  verfe  the  wonders  of  the  fplendid 
vifion. 

Although  much  fine  invention  and  fublime  fabling  are 
difplayed  in  the  allegorical  vifions  of  our  old  poets,  yet  this 
mode  of  compofition,  by  dealing  only  in  imaginary  per- 
fonages,  and  by  excluding  real  chara6lers  and  human  a6fions, 
necefTarily  fails  in  that  chief  fource  of  entertainment  which 
we  feek  in  antient  poetry,  the  reprefentation  of  antient 
manners. 

Another  general  obfervation,  immediately  refulting  from 
the  fubje(5t  of  this  poem,  may  be  here  added,  which  illuf- 
trates  the  prefent  and  future  ftate  of  the  Scotch  poetry.  The 
marriage  of  a  princefs  of  England  with  a  king  of  Scotland, 
from  the  new  communication  and  intercourfe  opened  between 
the  two  courts  and  kingdoms  by  fuch  a  connexion,  muft 
have  greatly  contributed  to  poliili  the  rude  manners,  and  to 
improve  the  language,  literature,  and  arts,  of  Scotland. 

The  defign  of  Dunbar's  Golden  Terge,  is  to  fliew  the 
gradual  and  imperceptible  influence  of  love,  when  too  far 
indulged,  over  reafon.  The  difcerning  reader  will  obferve, 
that  the  cafl:  of  this  poem  is  tin6lured  with  the  morality  and 
imagery  of  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  and  the  Floure 
AND  Leafe,  of  Chaucer. 

The  poet  walks  forth  at  the  dawn  of  a  bright  day.  The 
eff"e6ls  of  the  rifmg  fun  on  a  vernal  landfcape,  with  its  ac- 
companiments, are  thus  delineated  in  the  manner  of  Lyd- 
gate,  yet  with  more  ftrength,  diflinclnefs,  and  exuberance 
oi  ornament. 

Richte 
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Rkhte  as  the  llarre  of  day  began  to  fchyne, 
When  gone  to  bed  was  Vefper  and  Lucyne, 
I  raife,  and  by  a  roller  '  did  me  reft : 
Upfprang  the  golden  candle  matutyne. 
With  cleir  depurit '  bemys  chryftallyne, 
Glading  the  mirry  fowlis  in  thair  neft : 
Or  Phebus  was  in  purpour  kaip  "  reveft, 
Upfprang  the  lark,  the  hevenis  menftral  fyne  ''j 
In  May  intill  a  morrow  mirthfulleft. 

Full  angelyk  the  birdis  fang  thair  houris, 
Within  their  cour tings  "  grene,  within  thair  bouris 
Apparrellit  quhaite  and  reid  with  blumys  fweit ; 
Ennamelit  was  the  feild  v/ith  all  cullouris, 
The  perlit  droppis  fchuke  as  in  filver  fchouris  ^', 
While  al  in  balme  did  branche  and  levis  fleit 
Depairt  from  Phebus,  did  Aurora  greit, 
Hir  chryftall  teiris  I  faw  hing  on  the  flouris, 
Quhilk  he  for  lufe  all  drank  up  with  his  heit. 

For  mirth  of  May,  with  fkippis  and  with  hoppis. 
The  birdis  fang  upon  the  tendir  croppis  ^, 
With  curious  notes,  as  Venus'  chapell-clarkes : 
The  rofis  reid,  now  fpreiding  of  their  knoppis  % 
Were  powderit ''  bricht  with  heavenly  beryl-droppis, 
-Throw  bemys  reid  lemyng  as  ruby  fparks ; 
The  fkyis  rang  with  fchoutyng  of  the  larks. 
The  purpour  hevin  owreikalit  in  filver  floppis  * 
Owregilt  the  treis,  branchis,  levis  and  barks, 

»  Rofe-tree.  like  filver  ftiowers.  ^ 

•  Purified.  ^  Branches. 

"  Cape.     Ere  Phebus  was  dreffed  In  his  ^  Knobs.     Buds, 

purple  robe.  ^  Befprinkled.     An  heraldic  term.     See 

*  Then.                                           °-  Observations  on  the  Fairy  Quee:?, 
^  Curtains.  ii.  p.  158.  feq. 

Y  The  pearled  drops  fell  from  the  trees  «  Covered  with  flreaks,/f>/,  of  filver. 

Vol.  IL  M  m  Down 
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Down  thruch  the  ryfs  ^  ane  revir  ran  with  flremis 

So  kiftely  upoun  the  lykand  ^  lemis. 

That  all  the  lake  as  lamp  did  leme  of  licht, 

Quliilk  Ihaddowit  all  about  with  twynklyng  glemis*^^ 

The  bewis"  baithit  war  in  fecound  bemis, 

Through  the  reflex  of  Phebus  vifage  bricht 

On  every  fide  the  ege  raife  on  hicht  ^ : 

The  bank  was  grene,  the  fon  was  ful  of  bemis^ 

The  flreimeirs  cleir  as  ftarres  in  froftie  nicht. 

The  cryflall  cleir,  the  fapheir  firmament. 
The  ruby  fkyies  of  the  reid  orient, 
Keil'  beryl  bemis  on  emerault  bewis  grene. 
The  rofy  garth '',  depaynt,  and  redolent, 
With  purpour,  afure,  gold,  and  gowlis '  gent, 
Arrayit  was,  by  dame  Flora  the  queue, 
Sa  nobilly,  that  joy  was  for  to  fene : 
The  rocke "",  agane  the  river  refplendent, 
As  low  illuminate  all  the  levis  fehene ". 


''  Through  the  bu  flies,  the  trees.  Rice, 
or  Ris,  is  properly  a  long  branch.  This 
word  is  ftill  ufed  in  the  wefl  of  England. 
Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  v.  215.  p. 
26.  Urr.  edit. 

And  thereupon  he  had  a  fair  furplice 
As  white  as  is  the  blofome  on  the  rice. 

[See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  428.]  So  in  a  Scotch 
poem  by  Alexander  Scott,  written  1562. 
Antient  Scottish  Poems,  Edinb» 
1770.  p.  194. 

Welcum  cure  rubent  rois  [rofe]  upon  themif. 

So  alfo  Lydgate,  in  his  poem  called  Lon- 
don LiCKPENNY,  MSS.  Harl.  367. 

Hot  pefcode  own  [one]  began  to  crye, 
Straberys  rype,  and  chines  in  the  ryse. 

That  is,  as  he  paficd  through  London  ftreets, 
they  cried,  hot  peafe,  ripe  ftrawberries, 
and  cherries  on  a  bough,  or  twig. 

e  Pleafant. 

^  The  water  blazed  like  a  lamp,  and 


threw  about  it  fhadowy  gleams  of  twink* 
ling  light. 

s  Boughs. 

^  The  high-raifed  edges,  or  bank. 

i  Caft. 

^  Garden. 

'  Gules.     The  heraldic  term  for  red. 

"  The  rock,  glittering  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  river,  illuminated  as  with  fire 
all  the  bright  leaves.     Lovj  is  flame. 

"  St.  i.  feq.  Compare  Chaucer's  Morn- 
ing, in  the  Knight's  Tale,  v.  1493. 
p.  12.  Urr. 

The  mery  lark,  meflengere  of  the  day, 
Salewith  in  hex  fong  the  morowe  gr.iy  ; 
-And  fyrie  Phebus  ryflng  up  fo  bright 
That  all  the  orient  laughith  at  the  fight. 
And  with  his  ftremis  dryith  in  the  greves 
The  fdver  dropis  hanging  in  the  Icves. 

It  is  feldom  that  we  find  Chaucer  indulging^ 
his  genius  to  an  abfurd  excefs  in  florid  de- 
fcriptions.  The  fame  cannot  be  faid  of 
Lydgate. 

Our 
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Our  author,  lulled  by  the  mufic  of  the  birds,  and  the 
murmuring  of  the  water,  falls  afleep  on  the  flowers,  which 
he  calls  Floras  juantill.  In  a  vifion,  he  fees  a  fhip  approach, 
whofe  fails  are  like  the  blojfom  upon  the/pray,  and  whofe  malls 
are  of  gold  bright  as  the  Jiar  of  day  \  She  glides  fwiftly 
through  a  chriftal  bay ;  and  lands  in  the  blooming  meadows, 
among  the  green  ruihes  and  reeds,  an  hundred  ladies  clad  in 
rich  but  loofe  attire.  They  are  cloathed  in  green  kirtles ; 
their  golden  trefles,  tied  only  with  glittering  threads,  flow  to 
the  ground  3  and  their  fnowy  bofoms  are  unveiled. 

Als  frefche  as  flours  that  in  the  May  upfpreids 
In  kirtills  grene,  withoutin  kell ''  or  bands 
Their  bricht  hair  hung  glittering  on  the  flrand 
In  trefis  cleir,   wypit  '^  with  golden  threidis ; 
With  pawpys '  whyt,  and  middills  fmall  as  wands '. 

In  this  brilliant  afl^embly,  the  poet  fees  Nature,  Jdme 
Venus  qimie,  the  frefche  Aurora,  May,  kidy  Flora  fchene^ 
Juno,  Latona,  Proferpine,  Diana  goddefs  of  the  chafe  and 
woodis  gretie,  lady  Clio,  Minerva,  Fortune,  and  Lucina.  Thefe 
michfy  queues  are  crowned  with  diadems,  glittering  like  the 
morning-ilar.  They  enter  a  garden.  May,  the  queen  of 
mirthful  mofiths^  is  fupported  betvv^een  her  flflers  April  and 


°  In  our  old  poetry  and  the  romances, 
we  frequently  read  of  fhips  fuperbly  deco- 
rated. This  was  taken  from  real  life.  Fro- 
iflart,  fpeaking  of  the  French  fleet  in  1387, 
prepared  for  the  invafion  of  England  under 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  fecond,  fays,  that 
the  fhips  were  painted  with  the  arms  of 
the  commanders  and  gilt,  with  banners, 
pennons,  and  ftandards,  of  filk ;  and  that 
the  mafts  were  painted  from  top  to  bottom, 
glittering  with  gold.  The  fhip  of  lord 
Guy  of  Tremoyll  was  fo  fumptuoufly  gar- 
nilhed,  that  the  painting  and  colours  coft 
2000  French  franks,  more  than  222  pounds 


of  Englifh  currency  at  that  time.  See 
Grafton's  Chron.  p.  364.  At  his  fecond 
expedition  into  France,  in  1417,  king 
Henry  the  fifth  was  in  a  fliip,  whofe  fails 
were  of  purple  (ilk  moll  richly  embroidered 
with  gold.  Speed's  Chron.  B.  ix.  p.  636. 
edit.  161 1.  Many  other  inflances  might 
be  brought  from  antient  miniatures  and 
illuminations. 

P  Caul. 

1  Bound. 

'  Paps. 

-  St.  vli. 


M  m  2 


June 
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June :  as  flie  walks  up  and  down  the  garden,  the  birds  begin 
to  fing,  and  Nature  gives  her  a  gorgeous  robe  adorned  v/ith 
every  colour  under  heaven. 

Thair  fawe  I  Nature  prefent  till  *  her  a  gown' 
Riche  to  beholde,  and  noble  of  renoune, 
Of  everle  hew  that  undir  the  hevin  has  bene 
Depaint  and  braid  "  by  gud  proportioun  "". 

The  vegetable  tribes  then  do  their  obeifance  to  Nature^^ 
in  thefe  polifhed  and  elegant  verfes. 

And  every  blome  on  branche,  and  eik  on  bank^ 
Opnit,  and  fpred  thair  balmy  levis  dank, 
Full  law  inclyneand  to  thair  queen  full  cleir, 
Whom  for  their  noble  nurifling  thay  thank ". 

Immediately  another  court,   or   groupe,  appears.      Here 
Cupid  the  king  prefides  ;. 

—     — .     —     a  bow  in  hand  ay  bent. 
And  dreadfull  arrowis  groundin  fcherp  and  fquhair. 
Thair  fawe  I  Mars  the  god  armipotent 
Awefull  and  ftirne,  flrong  and  corpulent. 
Thair  fawe  I  crabit  ^  Saturne,  auld  and  hair  % 
His  look  was  lyk  for  to  perturb  the  air. 
Thair  was  Mercurius,  wife  and  eloquent. 
Of  retorik  that  fund "  the  floris  fair  ^ 

Thefe  are  attended  with  other  pagan  divinities,  Janus,  Pria-- 
pus,  Eolus,  Bacchus  the  glader  of  the  table  ^  and  Pluto.  They- 
are  all  arrayed  in  green ,  and  fmging  amorous  ditties  to  the. 


'To  her,.  y  Crabbed.. 

*■  Broad.  ^  Hoar. 

*  St.  X.  '  Found. 

^  St.  xL  ''St.  xiii. 

harp 
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harp  and  lute,  invite  the  ladies  to  dance.  The  poet  quits 
his  ambuili  under  the  trees,  and  preffing  forward  to  gain  a 
more  perfe6l  view  of  this  tempting  fpe6lacle,  is  efpied  by- 
Venus.  She  bids  her  keen  archers  arreft  the  intruder.  Her 
attendants,  a  groupe  of  fair  ladies,  inftantly  drop  their  green 
mantles,  and  each  difcovers  a  huge  bow.  They  form  them- 
felves  in  battle-array,  and  advance  againfl  the  poet. 

And  firft  of  all,,  with  bow  in  hand  ay  bent, 

Came  dame  Beauty,  richt  as  fcho  wald  me  fchent^ 

Syne  followit  all  her  damofalls  in  feir. 

With  many  divers  awfuU  inftrument  ^ : 

Into  the  praifs  Fair  Having  ^  with  her  went; 

Syne' PoRTRATOR,  Plesance,  and  lufty  Cheir, 

Than  came  Ressoun,  with  Schield  of  gold  fo  cleir. 

In  plait  of  mail,  as  Mars  armipotent, 

Defendit  me  that  noble  ^  chevellier=. 


i 


Beauty  is  affifted  by  fender  Youth  with  her  'virgim  ying, 
GREEN  Innocence,  Modesty,  and  Obedience  :  but  their 
refiftance  was  but  feeble  againfl  the  golden  target  of  Reason. 
Womanhood  then  leads  on  Patience,  Discretion,  Sted- 
fastness,  Benigne  Look,  Mylde  Cheir,  and  Honest. 
Business,. 

Bot  Ressoun  bare  the  Terge  with  fic  conflance, 
Thair  fcharp  elfay  might  do  me  no  deirance '', 
For  all  thair  praifs  and  awfull  '  ordinance  ^. 

The  attack  is  renewed  by  Dignity,  Renown,  Riches,  No- 
bility, and  Honour.  Thefe,  after  difplaying  their  high 
banner,  and  fhooting  a  cloud  of  arrows,  are  foon  obliged  to< 

«  Formidable  weapons..  e-St.  xvli. 

^Behaviour.  ^  Injury. 

*  Next.  ■  Weapons,- 

*  Warxiop. .  ''St.  xix. 

i^  treat: 
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retreat.  Venus,  perceiving  the  rout,  orders  Dissemblance 
to  make  an  attempt  to  pierce  the  Golden  Shield.  Dissem- 
blance, or  Dissimulation,  chufes  for  her  archers,  Pre- 
sence, Fair  Calling,  and  Cherishing.  Thefe  brina:  back 
Beauty  to  the  charge.     A  new  and  obflinate  conflict  enfues. 

Thik  was  the  fchott  of  grindin  arrowis  kene, 
Bot  Ressoun,  with  the  Schield  of  Gold  fo  fchene, 
Weirly  '  defendit  qahofoeir  alTayit : 
The  awfuli  fchour  he  manly  did  fufrene  "\ 

At  length  Presence,  by  whom  the  poet  underilands  that 

irrefiftible  incentive  accruing  to  the  paffion  of  love  by  fociety, 

by  being  often  admitted    to  the   company  of   the   beloved 

object,  throws  a  magical  powder  into  the  eyes  of  Reason  -, 

who  is  fuddenly  deprived  of  all  his  powers,  and  reels  like  a 

drunken  man.  Immediately  the  poet  receives  a  deadly  wound, 

and  is  taken  prifoner  by  Beauty  ;  who  now  affumes  a  more 

engaging  air,  as  the  clear  eye  of  PvEASon  is  growing  dim  by 

intoxication.     Dissimulation  then  tries  all  her  arts  on  the 

poet:  Fair  Calling  fmiles  upon  him:  Cherishing  fooths 

him  with  foft  fpeeches :  New  Acquaintance  embraces  him 

awhile,  but  foon  takes  her  leave,  and  is  never  feen  afterwards. 

At  lafl  Danger  delivers  him  to  the  cuftody  of  Grief. 

By  this  time,  "  God  Eolus  his  bugle  blew."  The  leaves 
are  torn  with  the  blaft:  in  a  moment  the  pageant  difap- 
pears,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  foreO:,  the  birds,  the 
banks,  and  the  brook ".  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  return 
to  the  fliip  J  and  unfurling  the  fails,  and  ftemming  the  fea 
with  a  rapid  courfe,  celebrate  their  triumph  with  a  difcharge 
of  ordinance.  This  was  now  a  new  topic  for  poetical  de- 
fcription.  The  fmoke  rifes  to  the  firmament,  and  the  roar  , 
is  re-echoed  by  the  rocks,  with  a  found  as  if  the  rain-bow 
had  been  broken. 

*  Warily.  "  St.  xxiii.  "  St.  xx%"i. 

'  And 
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And  as  .1  did  awak  of  this  fwowning". 
The  joyfull  fowlis  merrily  did  fing 
For  mirth  of  Phebus  tendir  bemis  fchene. 
Svveit  was  the  vapours,  foft  the  morrowing, 
Haihlim  the  vaill  ■*  depaynt  with  flours  ying. 
The  air  intemperit  fober  and  amene ; 
In  whit  and  red  was  al  the  erd  befene. 
Throw  Naturis  nobill  frefch  ennameUng 
In  mirthfull  May  of  every  moneth  quene  ^ 

Our  author  then  breaks  out  into  a  laboured  encomium  on 
Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Lydgate.  This  I  chufe  to  recite  at 
large,  as  it  (hews  the  peculiar  diftin6lion  antiently  paid  to^ 
thofe  fathers  of  verfe ;  and  the  high  ideas  which  now  pre- 
vailed, even  in  Scotland,  of  the  improvements  introduced  by 
their  writings  into  the  Britifh  poetry,  language,  and  literature  \ 

O  reverend  Chauser,  rofe  of  rhetouris  all. 

As  in  our  tonge  ane  flour '  imperial 

That  raife  in  Britain  ever,  quha  reidis  richt  \ 

Tho  beiris  of  makin  "  the  triumphs  royall. 

The  frefche  enamilit  termes  celeftiall : 

This  mater  couth  haif  illuminit  full  brichf^j 

Was  thou  nocht  of  our  Englifli  all  the  licht. 

Surmounting  every  toung  terreflriall 

As  far  as  Mayis  morrow  dois  midnycht. 

O  moral  Gower,  and  Lydgate  laureat. 
Your  fuggarit ""  tonguis,  and  ^  lippis  aureat. 


°  Dream.  '  Ever  rofe,  or  fprung,  In  Britain,  whofo 

P  Vale.  reads  right. 

•5  St.  xxviii.  u  Thou  beareft  of  poets. 

^  Otherlnftancesoccur  In  the  elder  Scotch  ^  This  fubjedl  would  have  appeared  t-3- 

poets.     See  fupr.  p.  125.  fome  advantage,  had  not,  &c. 

*  One  flower.  "  Sugared. 

y  Lips. 

Bene 
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Bene  till  our  '' eris  caufe  of  gret  delytej 

Your  angelic  mouth  moil  mellifluate 

Our  rude  language  has  cleir  illumynat, 

And  has  ovvregilt  our  fpeiche,  that  imperfyte 

Stude,  or  your  goldin  pennis  fchup  to  wryt  % 

This  yle  befoir  was  hair  and  diffolat  ^ 

Of  rhetorik,  or  lufi:y  frefche  '  indyte  \ 

This  panegyric,  and  the  poem,  is  clofed  with  an  apology, 
couched  in  elegant  metaphors,  for  his  own  comparative  hu- 
mility of  flyle.     He  addreiles  the  poem,   which  he  calls  a 

//////  quair, 

O  know  quhat  thou  of  rhetoric  has  fpent  3 

Of  hir  lufty  rofis  redolent 

Is  nane  into  thy  garland  fett  on  hicht  % 

O  fchame  ^  thairfor,  and  draw  the  out  of  ficht ! 

Rude  is  thy  weid  °,  deftitute,  bair,  and  rent, 

Weill  audit  thou  be  affeirit  of  the  licht  ^ ! 

Dunbar's  Daunce  has  very  great  merit  in  the  comic  flyle 
of  painting.  It  exhibits  a.  groupe  of  figures  touched  with 
the  capricious  but  fpirited  pencil  of  Callot.  On  the  eve  of 
Lent,  a  general  day  of  confeflion,  the  poet  in  a  dream  fees  a 
difplay  of  heaven  and  hell.  Mahomet',  or  the  devil,  com- 
mands a  dance  to  be  performed  by  a  felecl  party  of  fiends  j 
particularly  by  thofe,   who  in  the  other  world  had  never 


"^  To  our  ears.  ''  St.  xxxi. 

^  Ere  your  golden  pens  were  fhaped  to  '  Mahon.     Sometimes  written  Mahoun, 

write.  or  Mahound.     See  Mat.  Parif.    p.  289.  ad 

'' Bare  and  defolate.  ann.  1236.     And  Du  Frefne,  Lat.   GlofT. 

"^  Elegant  compofition.  V.  Ma  hum.     The  chriftians  in  the  cru- 

•*  St.  XXX.  fades  were  accuflomed  to  hear  the  Saracens 

"  No  frefh  and  fragrant  rofes  of  rhetoric  fwear  by  their  prophet  Mahomet :  which 

are  placed  on  high  in  thy  garland.  thence  became  in  Europe  another  name  for 


'  Be  afliamed.  the  devil, 

s  Weed.    Drefs. 


made 
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made  confefTion  to  the  priefl,  and  had  confequently  never 
received  abfolution.  Immediately  the  Seven  deadly  Sins 
appear ;  and  prefent  a  mafk,  or  mummery,  v^ith  the  neweft 
gambols  jufl  imported  from  France''.  The  firfl:  is  Pride, 
who  properly  takes  place  of  all  the  reft,  as  by  tbaf  Sin  fell 
the  angels.  He  is  defcribed  in  the  fafliionable  and  gallant 
drefs  of  thofe  times  :  in  a  bonnet  and  gown,  his  hair  thrown 
back,  his  cap  awry,  and  his  gown  affediedly  flowing  to  his 
feet  in  large  folds. 

Let  fe,  quoth  he  \  now  quha  beginis  ? 
With  that  the  fowll  Deadly  Sinnis 

Begouth  to  leip  attanis  '". 
And  firft  of  all  in  dance  was  Pryd, 
With  hair  wyld  bak,  bonet  on  fyde, 

Lyk  to  make  vaiftie  wanis ; 
And  round  about  him  as  a  quheill ", 
Hang  all  in  rumpillis  °  to  the  heill. 

His  kethat ''  for  the  nanis ''. 
Many  proud  trumpour '  with  him  trippit, 
Throw  fkaldan '  fyr  ay  as  they  fkippit 

They  girnd  with  hyddous  '  granis  ", 

Several  holy  harlots  follow,  attended  by  monks,  who  make 
great  fport  for  the  devils  \ 


^  The  original   is  garmotintis.     In  the  P  Cafaque,  Ca/Tock. 

Memoir,  cited  above,  concerning  the  pro-  "i  Nonce.     Defignedly. 

grefs  -of  the  princefs  Margaret  into  Scot-  "■  Deceiver.     See  Spenfer's  Sir  Trom- 

land,  we  have  the  following  paflage.  "The  part.     Or  perhaps  an  empty   fellow,  a 

■*' lord  of  Northumberland  made  his  rtVx-o/^,  rattle.     Or  Trompour  may  be  trumpeter^ 

"  at  the  departynge,  of  gamiac/es and /epps,  as  in  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale,  v.  2673. 

"  [leaps,]  as  did  likewife  the  lord  Scrop  See    Chaucer's    Canterbury    Tales, 

*■•  the  father,  and  many  others  that  retorned  with  the  Notes  of  the  very  judicious  and 

*' agayne,   in  takyng  ther  congie"  p.  281.  ingenious    editor.      Lond.    1775.    vol.  iv. 

[See  Notes,  fupr.  p.  253.]  p.  231. 

^  Mahomet.  '  Scalding. 

"  Began  to  dance  at  once.  '  They  grinned  hideoufly. 

■Wheel.  "  St.  ii. 

"  Rumples.  ^  St.  iii. 

Vol.  IL                                K  n  Heilie 
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Heilie  Harlottis  in  hawtain  wyls  % 
Come  in  with  mony  findrie  gyis  \ 

But  yet  luche  nevir  ^  Mahoun : 
Qujiill  prieftis  cum  with  bair  fchevin  *  nekks^. 
That  all  the  feynds  lewche  \  and  maid  gekks  %. 

Black-belly y  and  Bawfy -brown. 

Black-belly  and  Bawfy-brown  are  the  names  of  popular 
fpirits  in  Scotland.  The  latter  is  perhaps  our  Robin  Good- 
FELLow,  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  Brownie. 

Anger  is  drawn  with  great  force,  and  his  accompaniments 
are  boldly  feigned.  His  hand  is  always  upon  his  knife,  and 
he  is  followed,  in  pairs,  by  boaflers,  threateners,  and  quar- 
relfome  perfons,  all  armed  for  battle,  and  perpetually  wound*, 
ing  one  another  ^ 

Than  Yre  come  in  with  flurt  *  and  flryfe;, 
His  hand  was  ay  upon  his  knyfe. 

He  brandeift  lyk  a  beir; 
Boflaris,  braggarifts,  and  barganeris, 
Efter  hym  paffit  in  pairis, 

All  bodin  in  feir  of  weir*^: 
In  jakkis,  ftryppis,  and  bonnettis  of  fleil^, 
Thair  leggis  wer  cheyned  to  the  heill^ 

Frawart  was  thair  affeir '  j 


*  Haughty  guife. 
y  Gambols. 

=  Never  laughed.  - 

*  While  priefts  came  with  bare-fhaveiv. 
''  Laughed. 

^  Signs  of  derifion. 

•'  St.  iv. 

^  Difturbance.     Affray. 

'  Literally,  "  All  arrayed  in  feature  of 
*'  war."  Bodiu,  and  -feir  of  nxiar,  are  in 
the  Scotch  flatute-book.  Sir  David  I.ynde- 
fay  thus  fpeaks  of  the  ftate  of  Scotland  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  James  the  fifth.  Com- 
plaint   OF    THE   PaPXNGX).      SiCNAT, 


B.  iii.  edit,  ut  infr. 

Oppreffioun  did  fa  loud  his  bougill  blaw^ 
That  none  durfl  ride  but  into/>;r  of^weir. 

That  is,  -without  being  armed  for  battle. 

s  In  fhort  jackets,  plates,  or  flips,  and. 
bonnets  of  fteel.  Short  coats  of  mail  and 
helmets. 

^  Either,  chained  together.  Or,  their  legs 
armed  with  iron,  perhaps  iron  net-work, 
down  to  the  heel. 

'  Their  bufmefs  was  untoward.  Or  elfe, 
their  look  fronvardy  fierce.  Feir  is 
featiu-e. 

Sum 
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Sum  upon  uder  with  brands  beft '', 
Sum  jagit  utheris  to  the  heft' 

With  knyvis  that  fcheirp  coud  fcheir  *". 

Envy  is  equal  to  the  reft.  Under  this  Sin  our  author 
takes  occafion  to  lament,  with  an  honeft  indignation,  that 
the  courts  of  princes  fhould  ftill  give  admittance  and  encou» 
ragement  to  the  whifperers  of  idle  and  injurious  reports". 

Next  in  the  dance  followit  Invy, 
Fild  full  of  feid  °  and  fellony, 

Hid  malyce  and  difpyte  j 
For  pryvie  haterit  ^  that  tratour  trymlit  ^ 
Him  followit  mony  freik  difiymlit  \ 

With  feynit  wordis  quhyte. 
And  flattereris  into  mens  facis, 
And  back-byttaris  '  of  fundry  racis, 

To  ley '  that  had  delyte. 
With  rownaris  "  of  fals  lefmgis  *'  : 
Allace !  that  courtis  of  noble  kingis 

Of  tham  can  nevir  be  quyte  " ! 

Avarice  is  ufliered  in  by  a  troop  of  extortioners,  and 
other  mifcreants,  patronifed  by  the  magician  Warloch,  or 
the  demon  of  the  covetous ;  who  vomit  on  each  other  tor- 
rents of  melted  gold,  blazing  like  wild-fire  :  and  as  they  are 
emptied  at  every  difcharge,  the  devils  replenifh  their  throats 
with  frefli  fupplies  of  the  fame  liquefied  metal  \ 


^  Some  flruck  others,  their  companions,  ^  DifTembling  gallant, 

with  fwords.  *  Backbiters. 

'  Wounded  others  to  the  ^ick.     To  the  *  Lye. 

haft.  "  Rounders,    whifperers.     To  roufiJ  in 

■"  Cut  fharp.                         -•  the  ear,  or  fimply  torouidt  was  to  whifper 

"  St.  V.  in  the  ear. 

°  Enmity.                     "  ""  Falfities. 

P  Hatred.  ^  Free. 

s  Trembled.  y  St.  vi. 

N  n  2                                    Sloth 
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Sloth  does  not  join  the  dance  till  he  is  called  twice :  and 
his  companions  are  fo  flow  of  motion,  that  they  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  reft,  unlefs  they  are  roufed  from  their  lethargy 
by  being  fometimes  warmed  with  a  glimpfe  of  hell-fire  % 

Syne  Swirnes,  at  the  feccound  bidding,  / 
Come  lyk  a  fow  out  of  a  midding  *, 

Full  flepy  was  his  grunyie  **. 
Mony  Iweir  bumbard  belly-huddroun  \. 
Mony  flute  daw  and  flepy  duddroun''^ 

Him  fervit  ay  with  founyie  *. 
He  drew  tham  forth  intill  a  chenyic  \ 
And  Belliall,  with  a  brydill  reynie  ^, 

Evir  lafcht  on  the  lunyie"*. 
In  daunce  thay  wer  fo  flow  of  feit 
Thay  gaif  tham  in  the  fyre  a  heit 

And  maid  tham  quicker  of  conyie '. 

Lust  enters,  neighing  like  a  horfe'',  and  is  led  by  Idle- 
ness. When  his  allociates  mingle  in  the  dance,  their  vifages 
burn  red  like  the  turkis-flone '.  The  remainder  of  the 
flanza,  although  highly  charadleriflical,  is  too  obfcene  to  be 
tranfcribed.  But  this  gave  no  offence.  Their  manners  were 
too  indelicate  to  be  fhocked  at  any  indecency.  I  do  not 
mean  that  thefe  manners  had  loft  their  delicacy,  but  that 
they  had  not  yet  acquired  the  fenfibility  arifmg  from  civili- 
fation.  In  one  of  the  Scotch  interludes  of  this  age,  written 
by  a  fafliionable  court-poet,  among  other  ridiculous  obr- 
fcenities,  the  trying  on  of  a  Spanifli  padlock  in  public  makes 
a  part  of  theatrical  reprefentation. 


2  S  r.  vii. 

*  DunghilL 

*>  Snout.     Vifage. 

'Lazy,  drunken  floven. 

^  Slothful,  idle,  fpeftre. 

«  Attended  on  him  with  care. 

^  Into  a  chain* 


£  A  bridle-rein.     Thong  of  leather. 
^  Lafhed  them  on  the  loins. 
'  Apprehenfion. 

^  *'  Berand  like  a  bagit  horfe."     The 
French  baguette  need  not  be  ejcplained. 
^  St.  viii. 

Gluttomy 
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Gluttony  brings  up  the  rear^  whofe  infatiable  rout  arc 
inceirantly  calling  out  for  meat  and  drink,  and  although 
they  are  drenched  by  the  devils  with  draughts  of  melted 
lead,  they  flill  alk  for  more. 

Than  the  fowll  monfter  Gluttony, 
Of  wame  ""  unfafiable  and  gredy, 

To  daunce  fyn  did  him  drefs  : 
Him  followit  mony  fowll  drunckhart. 
With  can  and  collop,  cop "  and  quart. 

In  furfett  and  excefs. 
Full  many  a  waiftlefs  wally-drag  °, 
With  waimis  ^  unweildable  did  furth  wag,  I 

In  creifche  '^  that  did  increfs  : 
Drink,  ay  thay  cryit  with  mony  a  gaip  \ 
The  feynds  gave  them  hait  leid  to  lap  * 

Thair  lovery '  was  na  lefs  ". 

At  this  infernal  dance  no  minftrels  plaid.  No  Gleeman, 
or  minflrel,  ever  went  to  hell  j  except  one  who  committed 
murder,  and  was  admitted  to  an  inheritance  in  hell  I?y  brief 
of  richt,  that  is,  per  breve  de  re£fo^.  This  circumftance  feems 
an  allufion  to  fome  real  fa6l. 

The  concluding  ftanza  is  entirely*  a  fatire  on  the  high- 
landers.  Dunbar,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  was  born  in 
Lothian,  a  county  of  the  Saxons.  The  mutual  antipathy 
between  the  Scottiih  Saxons  and  the  Highlanders  was  excef- 
five,  and  is  not  yet  quite  eradicated.  Mahoun,  or  Mahomet, 
having  a  defire  to  fee  a  highland  pageant,  a  fiend  is  com- 
miflioned  to  fetch  Macfadyan  -,  an  unmeaning  name,  chofen 
for  its  harfhnefs.     As  foon  as  the  infernal  meffenger  begins- 

">  Womb.     Belly.  '  Gape. 

"  Cup.  •  Hot  ]ead  to  drink,  to  lap. 

"  Out-caft.  «  Defire.     Appetite. 

^  Wombs.     Bellies*.  "St.  ix. 

?  Fat.  *  St.  x. 

to 
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td  publifli  his  fummons,  he  gathers  about  him  a  prodigious 
crowd  of  Erjche  men-,  who  foon  took  up  great  room  in  helL 
Thefe  loquacious  termagants  began  to  chatter  Hke  rooks  and 
ravens,  in  their  own  barbarous  language  :  and  the  devil  is  fo 
ftunned  with  their  horrid  yell,  that  he  throws  them  down  to 
his  deepeil  abyfs,  and  fmothers  them  with  fmoke. 

Than  cryd  Mahoun  for  a  heleand  padyane, 
Syn  ran  a  feynd  to  fetch  Makfadayne 

Far  northwart  in  a  nuke " : 
Be  he  the  correnoth  had  done  fchout  ^ y 
Erfche  men  fo  gadderit  him  about, 

In  hell  grit  rume  thay  tuke: 
Thae  turmagantis ""  with  tag  and  tatter 
Full  loud  in  Erfche  begout  to  clatter, 

And  rowp  *  lyk  revin  and  ruke. 
The  devil  fa  devit  "^  wes  with  thair  yell 
That  in  the  deepefl  pot  of  hell 

He  fmorit  them  with  fmoke  ^ 

1  have  been  prolix  in  my  citations  and  explanations   of 
this  poem,  becaufe  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  imagination  of 


^  Nook. 

>  As  foon  as  he  had  made  the  cry  of  dif- 
trefs,  what  the  French  call  a  Vaide.  Some 
fuppofe,  that  the  correnoth,  or  corynoch,  is 
.a  highland  tune.  In  Mak-gregor's 
Testament,  [MS.  infr.  cilat.]  the  au- 
thor fpeaks   of    being   out-lawed   by   the 

•CORRINOCH,   V.  5  I. 

The  loud  CORRINOCH  then  did  me  exile. 
Throw  Lome,  Argyle,  Monteith,  and  Brai- 
dalbane,  &c. 

That  is,  The  Hue  and  Cry.  I  prefume, 
what  this  writer,  in  another  place,  calls  the 
:K.ing's-horn,  is  the  fame  thing,  v.  382. 

•Quhen  I  have  beine  aft  at  the  Kingis 

HORNE. 


^  Perhaps  the  poet  does  not  mean  the 
common  idea  annexed  to  termagant.  The 
context  feems  to  fhew,  that  he  alludes  to  a 
fpecies  of  wild-fowl,  well  known  in  the 
highlands,  and  called  in  the  Scotch  ilatute- 
book  termigant.  Thus  he  compares  the 
highlanders  to  a  flock  of  their  country 
birds.  For  many  illuftrations  of  this  poem,  I 
am  obliged  to  the  learned  and  elegant  editor 
ofANTiENTScoTTisH  PoE M s, lately pub- 
lifhed  from  Lord  Hyndford's  manufcript : 
and  to  whom  I  recommend  a  tafk,  for 
which  he  is  well  qualified,  The  Hiftory  oi 
Scotch  Poetry. 

^  Chattered  hcarfely. 

''  Deafened. 


«  St.  xi. 


Dunbar 
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Dunbar  is  not  lefs  fuited  to  fatirical  than  to  fublime  allegory  : 
and  that  he  is  the  firft  poet  who  has  appeared  with  any  de- 
gree of  fpirit  in  this  way  of  writing  fince  Pierce  Plowman. 
His  Thistle  and  Rose,  and  Golden  Terge,  are  generally 
and  juftly  mentioned  as  his  capital  works :  but  the  natural 
complexion  of  his  genius  is  of  the  moral  and  dida6lic  caft. 
The  meafure  of  this  poem  is  partly  that  of  Sir  Thopas  in 
Chaucer  :  and  hence  we  may  gather  by  the  way,  that  Sir 
Thopas  was  antiently  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  ludicrous 
compofition.  It  is  certain  that  the  pageants  and  interludes 
of  Dunbar's  age  muft  have  quickened  his  invention  to  form 
thofe  grotefque  groupes.  The  exhibition  of  Moralities 
was  now  in  high  vogue  among  the  Scotch.  A  Morality  was 
played  at  the  marriage  of  James  the  fourth  and  the  princefs 
Margaret  \  Mummeries,  which  they  call  Gysarts,  com- 
pofed  of  moral  perfonifications,  are  ftill  known  in  Scotland: 
and  even  till  the  beginning  of  this  century,  efpecially  among, 
the  feilivities  of  Chrill:mas,  itinerant  malkers  were  admitted 
into  the  houfes  of  the  Scotch  nobility. 

''  Memoir,  ut  fupr.  p.  300. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     XIII. 

ANother  of  the  diftinguiflied  luminaries,  that  marked  the 
reftoration  of  letters  in  Scotland  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fixteenth  century,  not  only  by  a  general  emi- 
nence in  elegant  erudition,  but  by  a  cultivation  of  the  ver- 
nacular poetry  of  his  country,  is  Gawen  Douglafs.     He  was 
defcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  in  the  year  1475". 
According  to  the  praftice  of  that  age,  efpecially  in  Scotland, 
his  education  perhaps  commenced  in  a  grammar-fchool  of  one 
of  the  monafteries:  there  is  undoubted  proof,  that  it  was 
finillied  at  the  univerfity  of  Paris.     It  is  probable,  as  he  was 
intended  for  the  facred  fun6lion,  that  he  was  fent  to  Paris 
for  the  purpofe  of  ftudying  the  canon  law  :  in  confequence 
of  a  decree  promulged  by  James  the  firfl,  which  tended  in 
fome  degree  to  reform  the  illiteracy  of  the  clergy,  as  it  in- 
joined,  that  no  ecclefiaflic  of  Scotland  fliould  be  preferred 
to  a  prebend  of  any  value  without  a  competent  Ikill  in  that 
fcience^      Among    other  high  promotions   in  the  church, 
which  his  very  fingular  accomplifhments  obtained,  he  was 
provoft  of  the  collegiate  church  of  faint  Giles  at  Edinburgh, 
abbot  of  the  opulent  convent  of  Abberbrothrock,  and  bi- 
ihop  of  Dunkeld.     He  appears  alfo  to  have  been  nominated 
by  the  queen  regent  to  the  archbifhoprick,  either  of  Glaf- 
gow,  or  of  faint  Andrew's :    but  the  appointment  was  re- 
pudiated by  the  pope^     In  the  year  15 13,  to  avoid  the  per- 
secutions of  the  duke  of  Albany,  he  fled  from  Scotland  into 
England,  and  was  mod  gracioufly  received  by  king  Henry 
'the  eighth  j  who,  in  confideration  of  his  literary  merit,  al- 


*  Hume,  Hist.  Dougl.  p.  219. 
^  Lefl.  Reb.  Gest.  Scot.  Lib.  ix. 


sThynne,  Continuat.  Hist.  Scot. 

lowed 
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lowed  him  a  liberal  penfion  \  In  England  he  contra6led  a 
friendfliip  with  Polydore  Virgil,  one  of  the  claflical  fcholars 
of  Henry's  court '.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  London,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Savoy  church,  in  the  year  1521  \ 

In  his  early  years  he  tranflated  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  the 
favorite  Latin  fyftem  of  the  fcience  of  gallantry,  into  Scot- 
tifh  metre,  which  is  now  loft '.     In  the  year  15 13,  and  in 
the  fpace    of  fixteen  months'",    he  tranflated    into    Scotch 
heroics  the  Eneid  of  Virgil,  with  the  additional  thirteenth 
book  by  Mapheus  Vegius,  at  the  requeft  of  his  noble  patron 
Henry  earl  of  Sinclair".     But  it  was  proje6led  fo  early  as* 
the  year  1501.    For  in  one  of  his  poems  written  that  year", 
he  promifes  to  Venus  a  tranilation  of  Virgil,  in  attonemenf 
for  a  ballad  he  Jiad  publiflied  againft  her  court :  and  when 
the  woik  was  finifhed,  he  tells  Lord  Sinclair,  that  he  had 
now  made  his  peace  with  Venus,  by  trandating  the  poenl 
which  celebrated  the  aftions  of  her  fon  Eneas  ^     No  me- 
trical verfion  of  a  claflic  had  yet  appeared  in  Englifh  3  except 
of  Boethius,  who  fcarcely  deferves  that  appellation.     Virgil 
was  hitherto  commonly  known,  only  by  Caxton's  romance 
on  the  fubje6l  of  the  Eneid ;    which,  our  author  fays,  no 
more  refembles  Virgil,  than  the  devil  is  like  faint  Auftin  '^. 

This  tranflition  is  executed  with  equal  fpirit  and  fidelity : 
and  is  a  proof,  that  the  lowland  Scotch  and  Englifli  lan- 
guages were  now  nearly  the  fame.     I  mean  the  ftyle  of  com- 

*>  HoHmfh.  Scot.  307. — ili.  872.  p  Epil.  ut  fupr. 

•Bale,  xiv.  58.  "^   Prologue  to  the  Tranflation,  p.  J;^. 

•^  Weever,  Fun,   Mon.  p.  446.     And  The  manufcript  not^s  written  in  the  mar- 

5tillingfl,  Orig.  Brit.  p.  54.  gin  of  a  copy  of  the  old  quarto  edition  of 

'  See  edit.  Edinb.  fol.  1710.  p.  483.  In  this  tranflation,  by  Patrick  Junius,  which 
the  Epistle,  or  Epilogue,  to  Lord  bifliop  Nicolfon  (Hist.  Libr.  p.  99.)  de- 
Sinclair.  I  believe  the  editor's  name  is  clares  to  be  excellent,  are  of  no  confe- 
Robert  Freebairn,  a  Scotchman.  This  quence,  Bibl.  Bodl.  Archiv.  Seld.  B. 
tranflation  was  firft  printed  at  London,  54.  4to.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Ju- 
1553.  4to.  bl.  lett.  nius's  Index  of  obfolete  words  in  this  tranf- 

"^  Lefl.  Rer.  Gest.  Scot.  lib.  ix.  p.  lation,  Cod.  MSS.  Jun.  114.  (5225.)  See 

379.  Rom.  1675.  alfo  Muf.   Afhmol.   Diver/e  Scotch  nj.-ords^ 

»  Epilogue,  .ut  fupr.  &c.  Cod.  Ashm.  846.  13. 

"  ThePALicE  OF  Honour,  adcalcem. 

Vol.  II.  O  o  pofition^ 
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pofitionj  more  efpecially  in  the  glaring  afFe6lation  of 
anglicifing  Latin  words.  The  feveral  books  are  introduced 
with  metrical  prologues,  which  are  often  highly  poetical; 
and  fliew  that  Douglas's  proper  walk  was  original  poetry. 
In  the  prologue  to  the  fixth  book,  he  wifhes  for  the  Sybill's 
golden  bough,  to  enable  him  to  follow  his  mafler  Virgil 
through  the  dark  and  dangerous  labyrinth  of  the  infernal 
regions  \  But  the  moft  confpicuous  of  thefe  prologues  is  a 
defcription  of  May.    The  greater  part  of  which  I  will  infert  \ 

As  frefche  Aurore,  to  mychty  Tithone  fpous, 

Ifchit'  of  her  faffron  bed,  and  euyr"  hous. 

In  crammefy  "^  clad  and  granite  violate, 

With  fanguyne  cape,  the  felvage  "  purpurate ; 

Unfchet  ^  the  wyndois  of  hir  large  hall, 

Spred  all  with  rofis,  and  full  of  balme  royalL 

And  eik  the  hevinly  portis  criflallyne 

Upwarpis  brade,  the  warlde  till  illumyne. 

The  twynkling  ftremouris  ^  of  the  orient 

Sched  purpour  fprayngis  with  gold  and  afure  ment ""» 

Eous  the  ftede,  with  ruby  hammys  rede, 

Abouf  the  feyis  liftis  furth  his  hede 

Of  cuUoure  fore,  and  fomedele  broun  as  bery, 

For  to  alichtin  and  glad  our  emifpery  -, 

The  flambe  out  braftin  at  the  neis  thirlis. — 

Quhil  fchortlie,  with  the  blefand  "  torche  of  day:, 

Abulzeit '  in  his  lemand  "^  frefche  array, 

Furth  of  his  palice  ryall  ifchit  Phebus, 

With  golden  a'oun  and  vifage  glorious. 


"■  In  the  Prologue  to  the  eighth  book,  "  Edge, 

the  alliterative  manner  of  Pierce  Plowman  y  Unfhuf,  i.  e.  opened, 

is  adopted.  *  Streamers. 

« Pag.  400.  *  Streaks  mingled  with^  &c.  » 

t  IfTued.  ''  Blazing. 

"  Ivory.  »  '  Fr.  Habille.     Cloathed. 

^  Crimfon.   .  ^  Luminous. 

Crifp 
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Crifp  harls ",  bricht  as  chrifTolite  or  thopas ; 

For  quhais  hew  ^  mycht  nane  behold  his  face : 

The  firie  fparkis  brafting  from  his  ene, 

To  purge  the  air,  and  gilt  the  tender  grene.— - 

The  auriat  phanis  ^  of  his  trone  foverane 

With  glitterand  glance  overfpred  the  oftiane  ^ ; 

The  large  fludis,  lemand  all  of  licht, 

Bot  with  ane  blenk '  of  his  fupernal  ficht. 

For  to  behald,  it  was  ane  glore  to  fe 

The  llabillyt "  wyndis,  and  the  calmyt  fe ; 

The  foft  fefToun ',  the  firmament  ferene  j 

The  loune  illuminate  are "",  and  firth "  amene : 

The  filver-fcalit  fyfchis  on  the  grete  *, 

Ouer  thowrt  ^  clere  ftremes  fprinkilland  ^  for  the  hetc. 

With  fynnys  fchinand  broune  as  fynopare ', 

And  chefal  talis  \  ftourand  here  and  there ' : 

The  new  cullour,  alichting''  all  the  landis, 

Forgane  the  flanryis  fchene ''',  and  beriall  ftrandis  ; 

Quliil  the  reflex  of  the  diurnal  hemes 

The  bene  bonkis  "^  keft  ful  of  variant  glemes : 

And  luflie  Flora  did  her  blomes  fprede 

Under  the  fete  of  Phebus  fulzeart  ^  flede. 

The  fwardit  foyll  enbrode  with  felkouth  hewis  % 

Wod  and  foreft  obumbrate  with  bcwis  % 


«■  Curled  locks.  ^  Cinnabar, 

f  Whofe  exceffive  brlghtnefs.  '  Tails  ftiaped  like  chiflels. 

s  Fans,  or  vanes,  of  gold.  '  Swimming  fwiftly,  darting  haftily. 

^  Ocean.  "  Illuminating. 

^  Only  with  one  glance.  ^  Over,  upon,  over-againft,  the  bright 

^  Settled,  calmed.  gravel,  or  fmall  Hones,  thrown  out  on  the 

^  Seafon.  banks  of  rivers.     Hence,  the  ftrands  were 

"'  Air  without  wind,  &c.  all  of  beryl. 

°  Frith.  "  Pleafant  banks. 

•Sand,  gravel.  >' Brilliant,  glittering.                             ; 

p  Athwart,  acrofs,  through.  *  Bladed  with  grafs,  and  embroidered 
*!  Gliding  fwiftly,  with  a  tremulaus  mo-       with  ftrange  colours. 

tion,  or  vibration,  of  their  tails.  *  Boughs. 

O  o  2  Qujiais 
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Quhais.  blysful  branchis,  porturate  ^  on  the  ground. 
With  fchaddois  fchene  fchew  rocchis  rubicund : 
Towris,  turrettis,  kirnallis  \  and  pynnakillis  hie, 
Of  kirkis,  caftellis,  and  ilk  faire  citie, 
Stude  payntit,  every  fane,  phioll  \  and  ftage  % 
Apoun  the  playn  grounde  by  thaire  awn  umbrage  \ 
Of  Eolus  north  biailis  havand'^  no  drede, 
The  fulze  fpred  hir  brad  bofum  on  brede  \— 
The  cornis  croppis,  and  the  here  new-brerde ', 
With  gladfum  garment  revefting  the  erde  ^. — 
The  variant  veflure  of  the  venuft  vale 
Schrowdis  the  fcherand  fur',  and  every  fale"" 
Ouerfrett "  with  fulzeis  °,  and  fyguris  ful  dyuers, 
The  pray  ^  byfprent  with  fpryngand  fproutis  dyfpers^. 
For  callour  humours  on  the  dewy  nycht, 
Rendryng  fum  place  the  gyrs  pylis  thare  licht, 
Als  fer  as  catal  the  lang  fomerys  day 
Had  in  thare  pafture  ete  and  gnyp  away  : 
And  blyfsful  blofTomys  in  the  blomyt  zard 
Submittis  thare  hedys  in  the  zoung  fonnys  fafgard  : 
lue  leius  '^  rank  ouerfpred  the  barmkyn  '  wall, 
The  blomit  hauthorne  cled  his  pykis  all, 

^  Portrayed,  painted,  refleded.  &c,  is  plainly  arable,  and  the  fulzeis  and 

'  Battlements.  fyg^*"'^  f^'^l  dyuers,  are   the  various  leaves 

'^  Round  tower.  and  flowers  of  the  weeds  growing  among 

'Story.  the  corn,  and  making  a  piece  of  embroidery. 

^  Their  own  fhadow*  And   here   the    defcription   of  corn-fields 

\_          2  Having.  ends :  and  that  of  pafture-lands  begins  at, 

•*  The  foil,  the  country,  fpread  abroad  The  prax  byfprent.  See  Pray,  not  as  the 

her  expanfive  bofom.  printed  glofTary  fays,  corruptedly  fur  fpray, 

'  New-fprung  barley.  but  formed,  through  the  French,  from  the 

^  Earth.  Lat.  Pratum,  and  fpryngand  Sproutis,  rifmg 

'  Furrow.  fprings,  from  the  \\.'2)\..Jpru%%ure,  fpruz^i^ 

■"  Turf.  lare,  cfpergere. 

"  It  is  evident  our  author  intends  to  de-  ^  Leaves. 

fcribe  two  diftinft  things,  \dz.  corn-fields,  p  Mead. 

and  meadows  or  paflure-l&nds  :  the  former  '' Ivy -leaves. 

in  the  three  iirft  lines ;  the  njaryant  vejiuret  ^  Rampart* 

Furtli 
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Furth  of  frefche  burgeouns '  the  wyne  grapis  '  zing 

Endlang  the  trazileys "  dyd  on  twiftis  hing, 

The  loukit ""  buttouns  on  the  gemyt  treis 

Ouerfpredand  leuis  of  natuiis  tapeftryis. 

Soft  grefy  verdoure  eftir  balmy  fchouris. 

On  curland  ftalkis  fmyland  to  thare  flowris : 

Behaldand  thame  fa  mony  divers  hew 

Sum  piers ",  fum  pale,  fum  burnet,  and  fum  blew. 

Sum  gres,  fum  gowlis,  fum  purpure,  fum  fanguane^ 

Blanchit  or  broun,  fauch  zallow  mony  ane. 

Sum  heuinly  colourit  in  celeftial  gre, 

Sum  ^  watty  hewit  as  the  haw  wally  ^  fe, 

And  fum  departe  in  freklis  rede  and  quhyte. 

Sum  bricht  as  gold  with  aureate  leuis  lyte. 

The  dafy  did  on  ^  brede  hir  crownel  fraale. 

And  euery  flour  unlappit  in  the  dale^ 

In  battil  gers  ^  burgeouns,  the  banwart  wyld, 

The  clauir,  catcluke,  and  the  cammomylde; 

The  flourdelyce  furth  fprede  his  heuynly  hew, 

Floure  damas,  and  columbe  blak  and  blew,; 

Sere  downis  fmal  on  dentilioun "  fprang. 

The  zoung  grene  ^  blomit  ftrabery  leus  amang, 

Gimp  jereilouris  "  thareon  leuis  unfchet, 

Frefche  prymrois,  and  the  pourpour  violet. 

The  rois  knoppis,  tetand  furth  thare  hede, 

Gan  chyp,  and  kyth  thare  vernale  lippis  rede, 

Cryfp  ikarlet  leuis  fum  fcheddand  baith  at  attanis,. 

Keft  ^  fragrant  fmel  amyd  fra  goldin.  granis  % 


'^  sprigs. 

^  Young. 

"  Trelliffes. 

"^  Locked. 

"^  Red, 

>■  Watcher. 

^  Blue  and  wavy. 

^  Unbraid. 

"  Grafs  embattelled. 


Efpaliers  for  vines. 
Enclofed.     Gemmed. 


«=  Dandelion. 

•^  Young  weeds. 

*  Gilliflovvers.  Gariophllum,  Lat.  Kw- 
^vo(pv'hKov.  Gr.  The  Scotch  word  is  nearer 
the  original.  Probably  the  poet  wrote 
thare  aivin.  '  See  ver.  72.  thare  aivin-  um- 
brage. 

'    It    is    obfervable,     that    our    Poet 
never  once  mentions  the  fcent  of  flowers 

till: 
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Heuinlie  lyllyis,  with  lokkerand  toppis  quhyte, 
Opynnit  and  fchew  thare  creiftis  redemyte  ^ 
The  balmy  vapour  from  thare  fylkyn  croppis 
Diftilland  halefum  fugurat  hony  droppis, 
And  fylver  fchakeris  *  gan  fra  leuis  hing, 
With  chryftal  fprayngis  on  the  verdure  zing : 
The  plane  pouderit  with  femelie  feitis  found, 
Bedyit  ful  of  dewy  peirlys  round  -, 
So  that  ilk  burgeon,  fyon,  herbe,  or  floure, 
Wox  all  enbalmit  of  the  frefche  liquour, 
And  baithit  bait  did  in  duke  humouris  flete, 
Quhareof  the  beis  wrocht  thare  hony  fwete. — 
Swannis  "  fouchis  throw  out  the  refpand  '  redis, 
Ouer  all  the  lochis  "^  and  the  fiudis  gray, 
Serfand  by  kynd  ane  place  quhare  they  fuld  lay ; 
Phebus  rede  foule  his  curale  creift  can  flere. 
Oft  flrekand  furth  his  hekkil  cravvand  clere 
Amyd  the  wortis,  and  the  rutis  gent, 
Pickland  hys  mete  in  alayis  quhare  he  went, 
His  wyffis  Toppa  and  Partolet  hym  by, 
As  bird  al  tyme  that  hantis  bygamy  ^ 


till  he  comes  to  the  rofe,  and  never  at  all 
the  fccnt  of  any  particular  flower,  except 
the  rofe,  not  even  of  the  lily  ;  for  I  take  it, 
the  words,  yrom  thare  Jylkyn  croppis,  are 
meant  to  defcribe  the  flowers  in  general  ; 
and  the  balmy  nmpour  to  be  the  fame  with 
•the  frefche  liquour,  and  the  dulce  hu7n:uris 
quhareof  the  heii  ivrocht  thare  honyfzvete,  an 
exhalation  difl:indl  from  that  which  caufes 
the  fcent.  Afterwards  redolent  odour,  is  ge- 
neral ;  for  he  certainly  means  to  clofe  his 
defcription  of  the  vegetable  world,  by  one 
univerfal  cloud  of  fragrance  from  all  nature. 

g  Seeds. 

^  Redeemed.  Releafed,  opened.  The 
glofl'ary  fays,  Decked,  Beautiful,  from  Re- 
tiimitus,  Lat. 

'  Shakers. 

^  That  Milton  had  his  eye  upon  this 
paflTage  is  plain,  from  his  defcribing  the 


fwan,  the  cock,  and  peacock,  in  this  order, 
and  with  feveral  of  the  attributes  that  our 
author  has  given  them.  See  Par  ad.  L. 
vii.  438,  feq. 

— —  The  Swan  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly, 

rows 
Her  ftate  with  oary  feet ;  yet  oft  they  quit 
The  dank,  and  rifmg  on  ilifF  pennons,  tower 
The  mid  aereal  (ky  :  Others  on  ground 
Walk'd  firm :    the  crefted  Cock,   vvhofe 

clarion  founds 
The  fllcnt  hours,  and  th'  Other,  whofe 

gay  train 
Adorns  him,  color'd  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rainbows  and  ftarry  eyes.    ■  ' 


"  Ruftling. 
"'  Lakes. 


The 
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The  payntit  powne "  payfand  with  plumys  gym, 
Keft  up  his  tale  ane  proud  plefand  quhile  rym  % 
Ifchrovvdit  in  his  fedderane  bricht  and  fchene,     , 
Schapand  the  prent  of  Argois  hundreth  ene  j 
Amang  the  bronys  ''  of  the  olyue  twiftis, 
Sere  fmale  floulis,  wirkand  crafty  neftis, 
Endlang  the  hedgeis  thik,  and  on  rank  akis  ** 
Ilk  bird  reiofand  with  thare  mirthful  makis  : 
In  corneris  and  clere  fenefteris  of  glas 
Full  befely  Arachne  weuand  was, 
To  knyt  hyr  nettis  and  hyr  wobbis  fie, 
Tharewith  to  cauch  the  litil  mige  '  or  fle : 
Under  the  bewis  bene  in  lufely  valis. 
Within  fermance  and  parkis  clois  of  palis. 
The  builuous  bukkis  rakis  furth  on  raw, 
Heirdis  of  hertis  throw  the  thyck  wod  fchaw. 
The  zoung  fownys  followand  the  dun  days ', 
Kiddis  fkippand  throw  ronnys  eftir  rais ', 
In  lefuris  "  and  on  leyis  litill  lammes 
Full  tait  and  trig  focht  bletand  to  thare  dammes. 
On  fait  ftremes  wolk  Dorida  and  Thetis, 
By  rynnand  flrandls,  nymphs  and  naiades, 
Sic  as  we  clepe  wenfchis  and  damyfTellis, 
In  gerfy  grauis  wanderand  by  fpring  wellis, 
Of  blomed  branchis  and  flouris  quhyte  and  rede 
Plettand  their  lufty  chaplettis  for  thare  hede : 
Sum  fang  ring  fangis,  ledis,  and  roundis, 
With  vocis  fchil,  quhil  all  the  dale  refoundis. — 
Dame  naturis  menftralis  on  that  uthyr  parte, 
Thare  blifsful  bay  intonyng  euery  arte. 


"  Peacock.  ^  Gnat* 

•  Wheel-rim,  '  Does. 

P  Branches.  '  Roes. 

^  Oaks.  "  Leafowej, 


To> 
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To  bete  thare  amouris  of  thare  nychtis  bale. 
The  merle,  the  mauys,  and  the  nychtingale. 
With  mirry  notis  myrthfully  furth  brift, 
Enforfmg  thaym  quha  micht  do  cHnk  it  bed: 
The  kowfchot""  croudis  and  pykkis  on  the  ryfe, 
The  flirling  changis  diners  fleuynnys  nyfe  % 
The  fparrow  chirm  is  in  the  wallis  clyft, 
Goldfpink  and  lintquhite  fordynnand  the  iyft^, 
The  gukkow  galis  ^j  and  fo  quhitteris  the  quale, 
Qujiil  ryveris  reirdit\  fchawis,  and  euery  ^ale. 
And  tendir  twiftis  trymblit  on  the  treis, 
For  birdis  fang,  and  bemyng  of  the  beis. 
In  werblis  dulce  of  heuinli-e  armonyis, 
The  larkis  loude  releifchand  ''  in  the  fkyis, 
Louis  thare  lege  '  with  tonys  curious  j 
Bayth  to  dame  Natur,  and  the  frefche  Venus, 
Rendring  hie  laudis  in  thare  obferuance, 
Quliais  fuggourit  throttis  ^  made  glade  hartis  dance, 
And  al  fmal  foulis  fmgis  on  the  fpray  j 

Welcum  the  lord  of  licht,  and  lampe  of  day, 
Welcum  foflerare  of  tendir  herbis  grene, 
Welcum  quhikkynnar  of  flurift  flouris  fchene, 
Welcum  fupport  of  euery  rute  and  vane, 
Welcum  confort  of  al  kind  frute  and  grane, 
Welcum  the  birdis  beild''  apoun  the  brere, 
Welcum  maifter  and  reulare  of  the  zere, 
Welcum  welefare  of  hufbandis  at  the  plewis  \ 
Welcum  reparare  of  woddis,  treis,  and  bewis. 


"*  Dove.  So  the   Friar   is   laid  to  gale,  Wife  0? 

*  Fine  tunes.  B.  Prol.  v.  832. 

y  Firmament.  ^  Refounded. 

^  Cries.   So  Chaucer  of  the  niehtlngale.  !5^Ti'T-    t   ^    tvt 

^           T                                      -&       6  =  Praiied  their  Lady  Nature. 

CouR.L.v.  1357.                 ^  .•  Sugared  Throats. 

But  DO  MINE  LABIA  gan  hc  Cfic  aild  G  A  L  E ,  ^  Who  build.           ^  Plouglis. 

Welcum 
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Welcum  depaynter  of  the  blomyt  medis, 
Welcum  the  lyffe  of  euery  thhig  that  fpredis, 
Welcum  florare  ^  of  all  kynd  beftial, 
Welcum  be  thy  bricht  hemes  gladand  al. 

The  poetical  beauties  of  this  fpecimen  will  be  reliflied  by 
every  reader  who  is  fond  of  lively  touches  of  fancy,  and 
rural  imagery.  But  the  verfes  will  have  another  merit  with 
thofe  critics  who  love  to  contemplate  the  progrefs  of  com- 
pofition,  and  to  mark  the  original  workings  of  genuine  na- 
ture J  as  they  are  the  effufion  of  a  mind  not  overlaid  by  the 
defcriptions  of  other  poets,  but  operating,  by  its  own  force 
and  bias,  in  the  delineation  of  a  vernal  landfcape,  on  fuch 
objects  as  really  occurred.  On  this  account,  they  deferve  to 
be  better  underftood  :  and  I  have  therefore  tranflated  them 
into  plain  modern  Englifli  profe.  In  the  mean  time,  this 
experiment  will  ferve  to  prove  their  native  excellence.  Di- 
vefted  of  poetic  numbers  and  expreffion,  they  flill  retain 
their  poetry;  and,  to  ufe  the  compaiifon  of  an  elegant 
writer  on  a  like  occafion,  appear  like  UlyfTes,  flill  a  king 
and  conqueror,  although  difguifed  like  a  peafant,  and  lodged 
in  the  cottage  of  the  herdfman  Eumaeus. 

"  Frefli  Aurora,  the  wife  of  Tithonus,  ifTued  from  her 
fafFron  bed,  and  ivory  houfe.  She  was  cloathed  in  a  robe 
of  crimfon  and  violet-colour;  the  cape  vermilion,  and  the 
border  purple  :  fhe  opened  the  windows  of  her  ample 
hall,  overfpread  with  rofes,  and  filled  with  balm,  or  nard. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  cryflal  gates  of  heaven  were  thrown 
open,  to  illumine  the  world.  The  glittering  flreamers  of 
the  orient  difFufed  purple  flreaks  mingled  with  gold  and 
azure. — The  fleeds  of  the  fun,  in  red  harnefs  of  rubies, 
of  colour  brown  as  the  berry,  lifted  their  heads  above  the 
fea,  to  glad  our  hemifphere  :  the  flames  burft  from  their 

g  Reftorer. 

Vol.  U.  P  P  "  noflrils^ 
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noftrils: — While  fhortly,  apparelled  in  his  luminous 
array,  Phebus,  bearing  the  blazing  torch  of  day,  ilTued 
from  his  royal  palace  j  with  a  golden  crown,  glorious 
vifage,  curled  locks  bright  as  the  chryfolite  or  topaz,  and 
with  a  radiance  intolerable. — The  fiery  fparks,  burfting 
from  his  eyes,  purged  the  air,  and  gilded  the  new  ver- 
"■  dure. — The  golden  vanes  of  his  throne  covered  the  ocean 
with  a  glittering  glance,  and  the  broad  waters  were  all  in 
a  blaze,  at  the  firft  glimpfe  of  his  appearance.  It  was 
glorious  to  fee  the  winds  appeafed,  the  fea  becalmed,  the 
foft  feafon,  the  ferene  firmament,  the  flill  air,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  watery  fcene.  The  filver-fcaled  fiflies,  on 
"  the  gravel,  gliding  haflily,  as  it  were  from  the  heat  or  fun, 
through  clear  ftreams,  with  fins  fliining  brown  as  cinna- 
bar, and  chi (Tel-tails,  darted  here  and  there.  The  new 
luflre,  enlightening  all  the  land,  beamed  on  the  fmall 
**  pebbles  on  the  fides  of  rivers,  and  on  the  ftrands,  which 
*'  looked  like  beryl :  while  the  refle6lion  of  the  rays  played 
**  on  the  banks  in  variegated  gleams  ^  and  Flora  threw  forth 
"  her  blooms  under  the  feet  of  the  fun's  brilliant  horfes. 
*'  The  bladed  foil  was  embroidered  with  various  hues.  Both 
*'  wood  and  foreft  were  darkened  with  boughs ;  which,  re- 
flected from  the  ground,  gave  a  Ihadowy  luftre  to  the  red 
rocks.  Towers,  turrets,  battlements,  and  high  pinnacles, 
of  churches,  caftles,  and  every  fair  city,  feemed  to  be 
painted  J  and,  together  with  every  baftion  and  flory,  ex- 
prefTed  their  own  fhape  on  the  plains.  The  glebe,  fearlefs 
of  the  northern  blafts,  fpread  her  broad  bofom.  —  The 
corn-crops,  and  the  new-fprung  barley,  recloathed  the 
earth  vv^ith  a  gladfome  garment.  —  The  variegated  veflure 
of  the  valley  covered  the  cloven  furrow  ;  and  the  barley- 
lands  were  diverfified  with  flowery  weeds.  The  meadow 
was  befprinkled  with  rivulets :  and  the  frefli  moiflure  of 
the  dewy  night  reftored  the  herbage  which  the  cattle  had 
cropped  in  the  day.     The  blofToms  in  the  blowing  garden 

**  trufled 
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"  trufted  tlieir  heads  to  the  prote6lion  of  the  young  fun. 
<<  Rank  ivy-leaves  overfpread  the  wall  of  the  rampart.  The 
"  blooming  hawthorn  cloathed  all  his  thorns  in  flowers.  The 
«'  budding  clufters  of  the  tender  grapes  hung  end-long,  by 
"  their  tendrils,  from  the  trellifes.  The  gems  of  the  trees 
<«  unlocking,  expanded  themfelves  into  the  foliage  of  Na- 
<«  ture's  tapeftry.  There  was  a  foft  verdure  after  balmy 
««  Ihowcrs.  The  flowers  fmiled  in  various  colours  on  the 
«'  bending  ftalks.     Some  red,  &c.     Others,  watchet,  like  the 

blue   and  wavy  feaj    fpeckled  with  red  and  white;    or, 

bright  as  gold.  The  daify  unbraidcd  her  little  coronet. 
"  The  grafs  flood  embattelled,  with  banewort,  &c.  The 
"  feeded  down  flew  from  the  dandelion.  Young  weeds  ap- 
"  peared  among  the  leaves  of  the  flirawberries.  Gay  gilli- 
<«  flowers,  &c.  The  rofe  buds,  putting  forth,  offered  theif 
<f  red  vernal  lips  to  be  killed;  and  diff*ufed  fragrance  from  the 
"  crifp  fcarlet  that  furrounded  their  golden  feeds.  Lilies, 
«'  with  white  curling  tops,  fhewed  their  crefl:s  open.     The 

odorous    vapour    moiftened    the    filver   webs    that    hung . 

from  the  leaves.  The  plain  w^s  powdered  with  round 
<*  dewy  pearls.  From  every  bud,  fcyon,  herb,  and  flower, 
"  bathed  in  liquid  fragrance,  the  bee  fucked  fvveet  honey. — • 
"  The  fwans  clamoured  amid  the  rufl:ling  reeds ;  and  fearch- 
<«  ed  all  the  lakes  and  gray  rivers-  where  to  build  their  nefl:s. 
<«  The  red  bird  of  the  fun  lifted  his  coral  crefl:,  crowing 
"  clear  among  the  plants  and  riitis  gent^  picking  his  food 
<'  from  every  path,  and  attended  by  his  wives  Toppa  and 
<'  Partlet.  The  painted  peacock  with  gaudy  plumes,  un- 
««  folded  his  tail  like  a  bright  wheel,  inflirouded  in  his 
«'  fhining  feathers,  refembling  the  marks  of  the  hundred 
«'  eyes  of  Argus.  Among  the  boughs  of  the  twifl:ed  olive, 
«'  the  fmall  birds  framed  their  artful  neflis,  or  along  the 
<*  thick  hedges,  or  rejoiced  with  their  merry  mates  on  the 
"  tall  oaks.  In  the  fecret  nook,  or  in  the  clear  windows  of 
"  glafs,  the  fpider  full  buflly  wove  her  fly  net,  to  enfnare 
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the  little  gnat  or  fly.  Under  the  boughs  that  fcreen  the 
valley,  or  within  the  pale-inclofed  park,  the  nimble  deer 
trooped  in  ranks,  the  harts  wandered  through  the  thick 
woody  fliaws,  and  the  young  fawns  followed  the  dap- 
pled does.  Kids  fkipped  through  the  briers  after  the  roes ; 
and  in  the  paflures  and  leas,  the  lambs,  full  tight  and  trig, 

*^  bleated  to  their  dams.  Doris  and  Thetis  walked  on  the 
fait  ocean ;  and  Nymphs  and  Naiads,  wandering  by  fpring- 
wells  in  the  graify  groves,  plaited  lufty  chaplets  for  their 

*'  hair,  of  blooming  branches,  or  of  flowers  red  and  white. 

*'  They  fung,  and  danced,  &c.  —  Meantime,  dame  Nature's 

*'  minftrels  raife  their  amorous  notes,  the  ring-dove  coos 
and  pitches  on  the  tall  copfe,  the  flarling  whiftles  her 
varied  defcant,  the  fparrow  chirps  in  the  clefted  wall  j  the 

**  goldfinch  and  linnet  filled  the  fkies,  the  cuckow  cried,  the 
quail  twittered  J  while  rivers,  fhaws,  and  every  dale  re- 
founded  j  and  the  tender  branches  trembled  on  the  trees, 
at  the  fong  of  the  birds,  and  the  buzzing  of  the  bees,  &c." 
This  Landfcape  may  be  finely  contrailed  with  a  defcription 

of  Winter,  from  the  Prologue  to  the  feventh  book\  a  part 

of  which  I  will  give  in  literal  profe. 

The  fern  withered   on  the  miry  fallows :    the  brown 
moors  alfumed  a  barren  mofly  hue :  banks,  fides  of  hills, 

"  and   bottoms,   grew  white  and    bare :    the    cattle  looked 

*'  hoary  from  the  dank  weather:    the  wind  made  the  red 

"  weed  waver  on  the  dike  :  From  crags  and  the  foreheads  of 
the  yellow  rocks  hung  great  icicles,  in  length  like  a  fpear : 
the  foil  was  dufky  and  gray,  bereft  of  flowers,  herbs,  and 
grafs :  in  every  holt  and  forefl,  the  woods  were  flripped 
of  their  array.  Boreas  blew  his  bugle  horn  fo  loud,  that 
the  folitary  deer  withdrew  to  the  dales :  the  fmall  birds 
flocked  to  the  thick  briers,  fhunning  the  tempeftuous 
blafl,  and  changing  their  loud  notes  to  chirping :  the  cata- 

•'  p.  209.  fbl.  edit. 
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ra6ls  roared,  and  every  linden-tree  whiftled  and  brayed  to 
the  founding  of  the  wind.     The  poor  labourers  'went  wet 
and  weary ^  draggled  in  the  fen.     The  flieep  and  (lieplierds 
"  lurked  under  the  hanging  banks,  or  wild  broom. — Warm 
from  the  chimney-fide,  and  refrellied  with  generous  cheer, 
I  flole  to  my  bed,  and  laid  down  to  deep  j  when  I  faw  the 
moon,  Hied  through  the  windows  her  twinkling  glances, 
and  watery  light :    I  heard  the  horned  bird,  the  night- 
owl,  fhrieking  horribly  with  crooked  bill  from  her  cavern : 
I  heard  the  wild-geefe,  with  fcreaming  cries,  fly  over  the 
city  through  the  filent  night.     I  was  foon  lulled  afleep ; 
till  the  cock  clapping  his  wings  crowed  thrice,  and  the 
day  peeped.     I  waked  and  faw  the  moon  difappear,  and 
heard  the  jack-daws  cackle  oil  the  roof  of  the  houfe.     The 
cranes,    prognofticating    tempefts,    in    a    firm    phalanx, 
pierced  the  air  with  voices  founding  like  a  trumpet.     The 
kite,  perched  on  an  old  tree,  fafh  by  my  chamber,  cried 
lamentably,  a  fign  of  the  dawning  day.     I  rofe,  and  half- 
opening  my  windov/,  perceived  the  morning,  livid,  wan, 
and  hoary ;  the  air  overwhelmed  with  vapour  and  cloud  j 
the  ground  ftiff,  gray,  and  rough;  the  branches  rattling; 
"  the  fides   of  the  hills   looking  black  and  hard  with  the 
driving  blafls ;    the  dew-drops  congealed  on  the  flubble 
and  rind  of  trees;  the  fharp  hail-flones,  deadly-cold,  hop-- 
ping  on  the  thatch  and  the  neighbouring  caufeway,  &c." 
Bale,  whofe  titles  of  Englifh  books  are  often  obfcured  hj 
being  put  into  Latin,  recites  among  Gawin  Douglafs's  po- 
etical works,  his  Narrationes  aiirece,  and  Comcedi^e  aliquot  f acres '[. 
Of  his  Narrationes  aure^e,  our  author   feems   to  fpeak. 
in  the  Epilogue  to  Virgil,  addreifed  to  his  patron  lord^ 
Sinclair  ^. 

I  have  alfo  a  ftrange  command  [comment]  compyld^. 
To  expone  flrange  hyfloryes  and  termes  wild» 

'  xiv*.58,  I'  Ut  fupr.  p.  483. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  tliefe  tales  were  the  ficlions  of  antient  mythology. 
Whether  the  Comoedi^^  were  facred  interludes,  or  Myste- 
ries, for  the  ftage,  or  only  facred  narratives,  I  cannot  de- 
termine. Another  of  his  original  poems  is  the  Palice  of 
Honour,  a  moral  vifion,  written  in  the  year*  1501,  planned 
on  the  defign  of  the  Tablet  of  Cebes,  and  imitated  in  the 
elegant  Latin  dialogue  De  T^ranquillitate  Animi  of  his  country- 
man Florence  V/ilfon,  or  Florentius  Volufenus '.  It  was 
j&rft  printed  at  London,  in  1553  "".  The  objecl  of  this  alle- 
gory, is  to  fhew  the  inftability  and  infufficiency  of  worldly 
pompi  and  to  prove,  that  a  conflant  and  undeviating  habit 
of  virtue  is  the  only  way  to  true  Honour  and  Happinefs,  who 
relide  in  a  magnificent  palace,  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a 
high  and  inacceffible  mountain.  The  allegory  is  illuftrated 
by  a  variety  of  examples  of  illuftrious  perfonages  j  not  onlv 
of  thofe,  who  by  a  regular  perfeverance  in  honourable  deeds 
gained  admittance  into  this  fplendid  habitation,  but  of  thofe, 
who  were  excluded  from  it,  by  debafnig  the  dignity  of  their 
eminent  ftations  with  a  vicious  and  unmanly  behaviour.  It 
is  addrefied,  as  an  apologue  for  the  condu6l  of  a  king,  to 
James  the  fourth  j  is  adorned  with  many  pleafnig  incidents 
^nd  adventures,  and  abounds  with  genius  and  learning. 


'  Lugd.  apud  Seb.  Gryph.  1543.  4to. 

""  In  quarto.  Again,  Edinb.  1579.  4to. 
■*'  When  pale  Aurora  with  face  lamentable." 
Douglafs  alfo  wrote  a  fmall  Latin  Hiilory 
of  Scotland.  See  alfo  a  Dialogue  con- 
cerning a  theological  fubjeft  to  be  debated 


between,  duos  famatos  tviros,  G.  Douglas 
provoft  of  faint  Giles,  and  mafter  David 
Cranftoun  bachelour  of  divinity,  prefixed 
to  John  Major's  Commentary  in  frim. 
Sentent,  Parif.  15 19^  fol. 


SECT, 
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SECT.    XIV. 

WITH  Dunbar  and  Douglafs  I  join  Sir  David  Lyndefay, 
although  perhaps  in  flri6lnefs  he  fhould  not  be  placed 
fo  early  as  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  appears  to 
have  been  employed  in  feveral  offices  about  the  perfon  of 
James  the  fifth,  from  the  infancy  of  that  monarch,  by  whom 
he  was  much  beloved  -,  and  at  length,  on  account  of  his 
fingular  fkill  in  heraldry,  a  fcience  then  in  high  eftimation 
and  among  the  mod  polite  accomplifhments,  he  was  knight- 
ed and  appointed  Lion  king  of  arms  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  Notwithftanding  thefe  fituations,  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent fcholar ". 

Lyndefay 's  principal  performances  are  The  Dreme,  and 
The  MoN ARCHIE.  In  the  addrefs  to  James  the  fifth,  prefixed 
to  the  Dreme,  he  thus,  with  much  tendernefs  and  elegance, 
fpeaks  of  the  attention  he  paid  to  his  majefty  when  a- child. 

When  thou  wes  young,  I  bare  thee  in  myne  arme 
Full  tenderlie,  till  thow  begouth  to  gang" j 
And  in  thy  bed  oft  lappit  thee  full  warme 
With  lute  in  hand,  fyne ''  fweitlie  to  thee  fang. 

He  adds,  that  he  often  entertained  the  young  prince  with 
various  dances  and  gefticulations,  and  by  dreffing  himfelf  in 
feigned  charafters,  as  in  an  interlude  \  A  new  proof  that 
theatrical  diverfions  were  now  common  in  Scotland. 


"  See  the  War K IS   of   the   famous  I  believe  the   laft  edition  is  at  Edinburgh,. 

AND   WORTHIE     KnMCHT    ScHIR    DaVID  I7C>9.    I  2ItlO. 

Lyndesay   of  the   Mount,  &c.     Newly  °  Began  to  walk. 

correftit   and  vindicate   from    the   former  p  Then. 

errouris,    &c.     Pr.  by  Johne  Scott,  A.  D.  i  So  alfo  his  Complaynt  (o  t^e  Kingis 

1568.  4to.    They  have  been  often  printed.  Grace.  Si g mat.  E.iii. 

As 
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Sumtyme  in  danfing  feirelie  I  flang, 

And  fumtyme  playand  faiiTis  "■  on  the  fliire : 
*       *       *       ii^       *       *       *       *       ^ 

And  fumtyme  lyke  ane  feind  '  transfigurate, 
And  fumtyme  lyke  the  grieflie  gaift  of  Gy  \ 
In  divers  formis  oftymes  disfigurate, 
And  fumtyme  diffagift  full  plefandlie ", 

In  the  Prologue   to  the  Dreme,  our  author  difcovers 
flrong  talents  for  high  defcription  and  rich  imagery.     In  a 


As  ane  chapman  bures  his  pak, 

I  bure  thy*  grace  upon  my  bak ; 

And  fometimes  ftridlingis  on  my  nek, 

Danfand  with  many  bend  and  bek. 


And  ay  quhen  thovv  come  from  the  fcule. 
Than  I  behufit  to  play  the  fule. — 
I  wol  thou  luffit  me  better  than 
Nor  now  fome  wyfe  dois  hir  gude  man. 

•■  Playing  farces,   frolics. 

*  In  the  fhape  of  a  fiend. 

*  The  griefly  ghoft  of  Guy  earl  of  War- 
wick. 

"  Difguifed,  mafked,  to  make  fport.  Si  G- 
NAT.  D.  i.  He  adds,  what  illuftrates  the 
text,  above. 

So  fen  thy  birth  I  have  continuallie 
Ben  occupyit,  and  ay  to  thy  plefour. 
And  fumtyme  Sewar,  Coppar,  and  Carvour. 

That  is,  fewer,  and  cupper  or  butler.  He 
then  calls  himfelf  the  king's  fecreit  The- 
/aurary  and  chief  Cubtcular.  Afterwards 
he  enumerates  fome  of  his  own  works. 

I  have  at  lenth  the  ftoreis  done  difcryve 
Of  Heftor,  Arthur,  andgentill  Julius, 
Of  Alexander,  and  worthy  Pompeius. 

Of  Jafon  and  Medea,  all  at  lenth. 

Of  Hercules  the  adis  honorable. 

And  of  Sampfon  the  fupernaturall  ftrength. 

And  of  leil  lufFaris  [lovers]  ftories  amiable ; 

And  ofdmeshave  T  fcinzeit  mony  fable. 

Of  Troilus  the  forrow  and  the  joy. 

And  iieges  all  of  Tire,  Thebes,  and  Troy. 


The  prophecyis  of  Rymour,Beid,  and  Mar- 
ling, 
And  of  mony  other  plefand  hiftories. 
Of  the  reid  Etin,  and  the  gyir  catling. 

That  is,  the  prophecies  of  Thomas  Ry- 
mour,  venerable  Bede,  and  Merlin.  [See 
fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  74.  75.  feq.  And  MSS. 
A(hm.  337.  6.]  Thomas  the  RiMouR,  or 
Thomas  Leirmouth  of  Erceldoun,  feems 
to  have  wrote  a  poem  on  Sir  Triftram. 
Rob.  Brunne  fays  thisftory  would  exceed 
all  others. 

If  men  yt  fayd  as  made  Thomas. 

That  is,  "  If  men  recited  it  according  to 
"  the  original  compofition  of  Thomas  Er- 
"  celdoun,  or  the  Rimour,"     See  Lang- 
toft's  Chron.  Append.  Pref.  p.  100.  vol. 
i.  edit.  Hearne.   Oxon.    1725.  8vo.     He 
flourifhed  about  1280.  I  do  notunderftand. 
The   reid  Riin,  and  the  gyir  catling:   but 
gyir  is  a  mafke  or  mafquerade.     Many  of 
Lyndefay's    Interludes    are    among    Lord 
Hyndford's  manufcripts  of  Scotch  poetry, 
and    are    exceedingly    obfcene.     One    of 
Lyndefay's   Moralities,    called,    Ane 
Satyre  of  the  three  Estaits  income 
mendation   of  "verteav  and  'vytuperaiion   of 
'vyce,    was  printed   at   Edinburgh,    1602. 
This  piece,  which  is  intirely  in  rhyme, 
and  confifts  of  a  variety  of  meafures,  muft 
have    taken  up  four  hours  in  the  repre- 
fentation. 

morning 
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morning  of  the  month  of  January,  the  poet  quits  the  copfc 
and  the  bank,  now  deflitute  of  verdure  and  flowers,  and 
walks  towards  the  fea-beach.  The  dawn  of  day  is  exprefl- 
ed  by  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  metaphor. 

By  this,  fair  Titan  with  his  lemis  licht 
Oer  all  the  land  had  fpred  his  banner  bricht. 

In  his  walk,  mufmg  on  the  defolatioiis  of  the  winter,  and 
the  diflance  of  fpring,  he  meets  Flora  difguifed  in  a  fable 
robe  ". 

I  met  dame  Flora  in  dule  weld  diflgyfit  % 
Quhilk  into  May  was  dulce  and  dele6labill, 
With  llalwart  ^  ftorms  hir  fweitnefs  war  fupprift, 
Her  hevinlie  hewis  war  turnid  into  fabill, 
Quhilk  umquihle  ^  war  to  lufFaris  amiabill. 
Fled  from  the  froft  the  tender  flouris  I  faw 
Under  dame  Naturis  mantill  lurking  law*. 

The  birds  are  then  reprefented,  flocking  round  Nature, 
complaining  of  the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  and  calling  for 
the  genial  warmth  of  fummer.  The  expoftulation  of  the 
lark  with  Aurora,  the  fun,  and  the  months,  is  conceived 
and  condu6led  in  the  true  fpirit  of  poetry. 


« 

<c 
<c 
cc 


Allace,  AuRORE,  the  fyllie  lark  gan  cry, 
Quhare  has  thou  left  thy  balmy  liquour  fweit, 
That  us  rejoyfit,  mounting  in  the  fkye? 
Thy  fylver  dropps  are  turnit  into  fleit ! 
O  fair  Phebus,  where  is  thy  holfum  heit  ? 


********** 


•v  Sign  AT.  p.  ii.  '^  Once,  one  v/hile. 

"  Difguifed  in  a  dark  garment.  "  Low. 

V  Violent. 

Vol.  IL  Q^  q  *'  Quliair 
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"  CHibair  art  thon.  May,  with  June  thy  {ifter  fchene, 
Weill  bordourit  with  dafyis  of  delyte  ?    ' 
And  gentill  Julie,  with  thy  mantill  grene 

"  Enamilit  with  rofis  reid  and  quhyte  I 


ti 


a 


The  poet  afcends  the  cliffs  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  entering 
a  cavern,  Mgb  in  the  crags^  fits  down  to  regifier  in  rhyme  fome 
mery  jnater  of  antiqiMtie,  He  compares  the  flucluation  of  the 
fea  with  the  inflability  of  human  affairs ;  and  at  length,  be- 
ing comfortably  flirouded  from  the  falling  fleet  by  the  clofe-- 
nefs  of  his  cavern,  is  lulled  afleep  by  the  whiffling  of  the 
winds  among  the  rocks,  and  the  beating  of  the  tide.  He 
then  has  the  following  vilion. 

He  fees  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  benignity  of  afpefl ;; 
who  fays,  ffie  comes  to  footli  his  m^elancholy  by  fhewing. 
him  fome  new  fpe6lacles.  Her  name  is  Remembrancer 
Inftantaneoufly  fhe  carries  him  into  the  center  of  the  earth. 
Hell  is  here  laid  open '';  which  is  filled  with  popes,  cardinals^ 
abbots,  archbifhops  in  their  pontifical  attire,  and  ecclefiaftics 
of  every  degree.  In  explaining  the  caufes  of  their  punifh- 
ments,  a  long  fatire  on  the  clergy  enfues.  With  thefe  are 
joined  bipop  Caiphas,  bijJoop  Annas,  the  traitor  Judas,  Ma- 
homet,. Chorah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  Among  the  tyrants,. 
or  unjuft  kings,  are  Nero,  Pharaoh,  and  Herod.  Pontius 
Pilate  is  hung  up  by  the  heels.  He  fees  alfo  many  ducheffes 
and  counteffes,  who  fuffer  for  pride  and  adultery.  She  thea 
gives  the  poet  a  viev/  of  purgatory  \ 


'>  It  was  a  part  of  the  old  mundane  fyf- 
tem,  that  hell  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  So  a  fragment,  cited  by  Hearne,. 
Glossary  Rob.  Glouc.  ii,  583. 

Ryght  fo  is  hell-pltt,  as  clerkes  tellfes^, 
Amyde  the  erthe  and  no  where  elles. 

So  alfo  an  old  French  traft,  Limaige  du 
Monde,  or  Image  of  the  nuorld^  "  Saches 
"  q^ue  en  la  terre  eft  enfer,  car  enfer  ne 


"  pourrait  ellre  en  fi  noble  lieu  comme  eff 
"  I'air,  &c."  ch.  viii. 

^  See  above,  p.  197.  feq.  I  have  there 
mentioned  a  Vifion  of  Hell,  under  the  title 
of  OwAVNE  Miles,  One  Gilbertus- 
I.udenfis,  a  monk  fent  by  king  Stephen 
into  Ireland,  where  he  founded  a  monaftery^ 
with  an  Irilh  knight  called  Oen,  wrote 
De  Oen  I  Viftone  in  Purgatorio.  See  Wen- 
dover,   apud  Mat.  Paris,  fub  ann.  1153. 

Reg. 
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-    A  litle  above  that  dolorous  dungeon, 
We  enterit  in  ane  countre  full  of  cair; 
Quliare  that  we  faw  mony  one  legioun 
Gretand  and  grouland  with  mony  ruthf ull  rair ', 
Qujiat  place  is  this,  quod  I,  of  blis  fo  hair? 
Scho  anfwerit  and  faid,  Purgatorie, 
Qhuilk  purgis  faulis  or  they  cum  to  glorie '. 

After  fome  theological  reafonings  on  the  abfurdity  of  this 
intermediate  ftate,  and  having  viewed  the  dungeon  of  un- 
baptized  babes,  and  the  limbus  of  the  fouls  of  men  who 
died  before  Chrift,  which  is  placed  in  a  vault  above  the 
region  of  torment,  they  reafcend  through  the  bowels-  of  the 
earth.  In  pa/fing,  they  furvey  the  fecret  riches  of  the  earth, 
mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones.  They  mount, 
through  the  ocean,  which  is  fuppofed  to  environ  the  earth : 
then  travel  through  the  air,  and  next  through  the  fire. 
Having  paffed  the  three  elements,  they  bend  towards  heaven, 
but  firfl  vifit  the  feven  planets  ^  They  enter  the  fphere  of 
the  moon,  who  is  elegantly  flyled. 


Reg.  Stephan.     According  to  Ware,  Gil-  ^  The  planetary  fyftem  was  thus  divided. 

bertus  ilouriftied  in  the  year  1152.  Scrip-  I.  The  Primum  Mobile,  or  firft   motion. 

TOR.  HiBERN.  p.  III.     Among  the  ma-  ii.  The  criftalline  heaven,  in  which  were 

nufcripts  of  Magdalene  college  in  Oxford,  placed  the  fixed  ftars.  iii.  The  twelve  figns 

are  the  Visiones   ofTundal,  or  Tungal,  of  the  zodiac,     iv.  The  fpheres  or  circles 

a  knight  of  Ireland.     "  Cum  anima  mea  of  the  planets  in  this  order:  viz.  Saturn, 

**  corpus  exueret."  MSS.  Coll.  Magd»,53.  Jupiter,  Mars,  Sol,  Venus,  Mercury,  ani 

It  is   printed  in  Tinmouth's  Sanctxlo-  laftly  the  moon,  which  they  placed  in  the 

GiUM.     And  in  the  Speculum  Histo-  centre  of  univerfal  nature.     Again,   they 

RiALE   of  Vincentius   Bellovacenfis,    lib.  fuppofed   die   earth  to   be  furrounded  by 

xxvii.  cap.  88.     He  is  called  Fundalus  in  three  elementary   fpheres,    fire,    air,    and 

a  manufcript  of  this  piece,  Bibl.  Bodl.  NE.  v/ater.  Milton,  in  his  Elegy  on  the  Death 

B.  3.   16.     He   lived  in   the   year    1149.  of   a    fair  Infant,  makes  a  very  po- 

Ware,  ut  fupr.  p.  55.     I  believe  this  piece  etical  ufe  of  the  notion  of  a  primum  mo- 

is  in  the  Cotton  library,  under  the  name  bile,  where  he  fuppofcs  that  the  foul  of  the 

of  Tun  DALE,  MS.  Calig.  A.  12.  f.  17.  child  hovers 

See  what  is  faid  in  Froiflart,  of  the  vifions  . ,          ,       , .  , 

of  a  cave  in  Ireland,  called  faint  Patrick's ^""'''^  ^'^^^  ^^#  ^^^^'^  moving 

Purgatory,  tom.ii.  c.  200.  Berners'sTranfl.  ~.    -^^^y^^^^r      /?  u      » 

a\q^^^  Or  in  th'  Elyfian  fields,  &c. 

'  SiGKAT.  D,  iii.  St.  vi.  V.  3^,     Sec  Parad.  I,,  iii.  483.  ■ 

Q^q  z                                   Quene 
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Quene  of  the  lea,  and  beautie  of  the  nlcht^ 

The  fun  is  then  defcribed,  with  great  force. 

Than  paft  we  to  the  fpheir  of  Phebus  bricht, 
That  lufty  lamp  and  lanterne  of  the  hevin  j 
And  glader  of  the  fterris  with  his  licht  j 
And  principal  of  all  the  planets  fevin. 
And  fate  in  myddis  of  thame  all  full  evin  : 
As  roy  ^  royall  rolling  in  his  fphair 
Full  plefandlie  into  his  goldin  chair. — 

For  to  difcryve  his  diademe  royall, 
Bordourit  about  with  flonis  fchyning  bricht, 
His  goldin  car,  or  throne  imperiall. 
The  four  fledis  that  drawith  it  full  richt,  &c\ 

They  now  arrive  at  that  part  of  heaven  which  Is  called 
the  Chrystalline  ',  and  are  admitted  to  the  Empyreal^  or 
heaven  of  heavens.  Here  they  view  the  throne  of  God,-  fur- 
rounded  by  the  nine  orders  of  angels,  fmging  with  ineffable 
harmony ''.     Next  the  throne  is  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  queen  of 


E  To  be  pronounced  dlfTyllabically. 

^  SiGNAT.  E.  i. 

^  Moft  of  this  philofophy  is  immediately 
borrowed  from  the  firft  chapters  of  the  Nu- 
remburgh  Chronicle^  a  celebrated  book 
when  Lyndefay  wrote,  printed  in  the  year 
1493.  It  is  there  faid,  that  of  the  waters 
above  the  firmament  which  were  frozen 
like  cryftal,  God  made  the  cryftalline  hea- 
ven, &c.  fol.  iv.  This  idea  is  taken  from 
Genesis,  i.  4.  See  alfo  faint  Paul,EpisT. 
Cor.  ii.  xii.  2.  The  fame  fyftem  is  in 
Tafib,  where  the  archangel  Michael  de- 
fcends  from  heaven,  Gier.  Lib.  C.  ix. 
(1.  60.  feq.  And  in  Milton,  Par  ad.  L. 
iii.  48K 

They  pafs  the  planets  feven,  and  pafs  the 

fixed. 
And  that  cryftallin  fphere,  &c. 


^  Becaufe  the  fcriptures  have  mentioned 
feveral  degrees  of  angels,  Dionyfius  the 
Areopagite,  and  others,  have  divided  them 
into  nine  orders  ;  and  thofe  they  have  re- 
duced into  three  hierarchies.  This  was  a 
tempting  fubjedl  for  the  refining  genius  of 
the  fchool-divines:  and  accordingly  we  find 
in  Thomas  Aquinas  a  difquifition,  De  or- 
dinatiove  Angelorum  Jecundum  Hierarchias 
et  Ordines.  Qvmsr.  cviii.  The  fyftem, 
which  perhaps  makes  a  better  figure  in 
poetry  than  in  philofophy,  has  been  adopted 
hy  many  poets  who  did  not  outlive  the 
influence  of  the  old  fcholaftic  fophiftry. 
See  Dante,  Par  ad.  C.  xxviii.  Taflb 
mentions,  among  La  grande  ojii  del  del, 

Tre   folte  squADRB,  ct  ogni   fquadra 

inftrutta 
In  TRE  ORDiNi  gira,  &c. 
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queens,  "well  cumpanyit  with  ladyis  of  dely^^e."  An  ex- 
terior circle  is  formed  by  patriarchs,  prophets,  evangelifls, 
apoftles,  conquerors  in  the  three  battles  of  the  world,  of  the 
flefh,  and  of  the  devil,  martyrs,  confelTors,  and  doBours  in  di^ 
'vinitie,  under  the  command  of  faint  Peter,  who  is  repre- 
fented  as  their  lieutenant-general '. 

Milton,  who  feigns  the  fame  vifionary  route  with  very 
different  ideas,  has  thefe  admirable  verfes,  written  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  yet  marked  with  that  chara6leriftical  great 
manner,  which  diftinguifhes  the  poetry  of  his  maturer  age, 
He  is  addreffing  his  native  language. 

Yet  I  had  rather,  if  I  were  to  chufe, 

Thy  fervice  in  fome  graver  fubjedl  ufej 

Such  as  may  make  thee  fearch  thy  coffers  round. 

Before  thou  clothe  my  fancy  in  fit  found : 


GiER.  Lib.  xvlli.  96.  And  Spenfer 
fpeaks  of  the  angels  finging  in  their  tri- 

NALL  TRIPLICITIES.       Fa  IR.  Qu.  i.  xii. 

39.  And  again,  in  his  Hymne  of  Hea- 
venly Love.  See  alfo  Sannazarius,  De 
Part.  Virgin,  iii.  241.  Milton  per- 
haps is  the  laft  poet  who  has  ufed  this 
popular  theory.     Parad.  L.  v.  748. 

Regions  they  pafs'd,  and  mighty  regencies 
Of  Seraphim,  and  Potentates,  and  Thrones, 
In  their  triple  Degrees. 

And  it  gives  great  dignity  to  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  celellial  army.    See  ibid.  fupr. 

583- 

Th'  empyreal  holl: 

Of  angels,  by  imperial  fummons  cali'd. 

Innumerable  before  th'  Almighty's  throne, 

Forthwith  from  all  the  ends  of  heaven  ap- 

pear'd, 
Under  their  Heirarchies  in  Orders 

bright.- 
Ten  thoufand  thoufand  cofigns  high  ad- 

vanc'd, 
Standards   and  gonfalons,  twixt  van  and 

zear 


Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  diftinflion  ferve 
Of  Hiearchies,  of  Orders,  and  De- 
grees.^ 

Such  fplendid  and  fublime  imagery  has 
Milton's  genius  raifed  on  the  problems  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  !  See  alfo  ibid.  v.  600. 
Hence  a  paflage  in  his  Hymn  on  The 
Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity  is  to 
be  illuflrated.  St.  xiii.  v.  131. 

And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 
Make  up  full  concert  to  the  angelilce  fym- 
phony. 

That  is,  the  fymphony  of  the  nine  orders 
of  angels  was  to  be  anfwered  by  the  nine- 
fold mufic  of  the  fpheres.  One  Thomas 
Haywood,  a  moft  voluminous  dramatic 
poet  in  the  reign  of  James  the  firft,  wrote 
a  long  poem  with  large  notes  on  this  fub- 
je£l,  called  The  Hi er archie  of  An- 
gels, printed  in  folio,  at  London,  1635. 
See  alfo  Jonfon's  Elegie  on  my  Muse> 
in  the  Underwood,  p.  266.  edit,  fol. 
Lend.  1640. 
» Ibid. 


Such 
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Such,  where  the  deep-tranfported  mind  may  foar 

Above  the  wheeling  poles  ;  and  at  Heaven's  door 

Look  in,  and  fee  each  blifsfull  deitie 

How  he  before  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie, 

Liftening  to  what  unlhorn  Apollo  fmgs 

To  th'  touch  of  golden  wires,  while  Hebe  brings 

Immortal  ne6lar  to  her  kingly  fire. 

Then  paffing  through  the  fphears  of  watchfull  fire. 

And  miftie  regions  of  wide  air  next  under, 

And  hills  of  fnow,  and  lofts  of  piled  thunder. 

May  tell  at  length  how  green-eyed  Neptune  raves. 

In  heaven's  defiance  multering  all  his  waves "". 


Remembrance  and  the  poet,  leaving  heaven,  now  con- 
template the  earth,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts.  To 
have  mentioned  America,  recently  difcovered,  would  have 
been  herefy  in  the  fcience  of  cofmography ;  as  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  did  not  occur  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  ".  The 
moft  famous  cities  are  here  enumerated.  The  poet  next 
defires  a  view  of  Paradife ;  that  glorious  garth,  or  garden,  of 
every  flower.  It  is  reprefented  as  elevated  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  air,  in  a  climate  of  perpetual  ferenity  °.  From 
a  fair  fountain,  fpringing  in  the  midft  of  this  ambrofial 
garden,  defcend  four  rivers,  which  water  all  the  eaft.  It  is 
inclofed  with  walls  of  fire,  and  guarded  by  an  angel. 


">  At  a  Vacation  Exercise,  &c. 
Newton's  Milt.  ii.  p.  ii. 

"  For  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  are  making 
refearches  in  antient  cofmography,  1  ob- 
ferve  that  the  map  of  England,  mentioned 
by  Harrifon  and  Hearne,  and  belonging  to 
Merton  college  library,  appears  to  have 
cxifted  at  leaft  fo  early  as  the  year  1512. 
For  in  that  year,  it  was  lent  to  the  dean  of 


Wells,  William  Cofyn,  with  a  caution  of 
forty  (hillings.  Regiftr.  Vet.  Coll.  Mert. 
fol.  218.  b.  See  its  reftitution,  ibid.  fol. 
219.  b. 

"  **  Paradifus  tantae  eft  altitudinis,  quod 
"  eft  inacceffibilis  fecundum  Bedam;  et 
"  tarn  altus,  quod  etheream  regionem  per- 
**  tingat,  &c."  Chron.  NuR.  ut  fupr. 
f.  viii.  b. 


The 
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The  ciintre  clofit  is  about  full  richt, 
With  wallis  hie  of  hote  and  birnyng  fyre, 
And  ftraitly  kepit  by  an  angell  bricht  K 

From  Paradife  a  very  rapid  tranfition  is  made  to  Scotland. 
Here  the  poet  takes  occalion  to  lament,  that  in  a  country  fa 
fertile,  and  filled  with  inhabitants  fo  ingenious  and  a6live, 
univerfal  poverty,  and  every  national  diforder,  fhould  a- 
bound.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  poem  was  written  folely 
with  a  view  of  introducing  this  complaint.  After  an  en- 
quiry into  the  caufes  of  thefe  infelicitiesi  which  are  referred 
to  political  mifmanagement,  and  the  defe6live  adminiftration 
of  juftice,  the  Commonwealth  op  Scotland  appears,  whofe 
figure  is  thus  delineated. 

We  faw  a  bufteous  berne  "^  cum  oer  the  bent ', 

But '  hors  on  fute,  als  fail  as  he  micht  go  j 

Quhofe  rayment  was  all  raggit,  rewin ',  and  rent,  '^ 

With  vifage  leyne,  as  he  had  faftit  Lent : 

And  fordwart  faft  his  wayis  he  did  advance. 

With  ane  richt  melancholious  countenance : 

With  fcrip  on  hip,  and  pyikftafF  in  his  hand, 

As  he  had  bene  purpofit  to  pas  fra  hame. 

Quod  I,  gude  man,  I  wald  fane  underfland, 

Geve  that  ye  pleifit "",  to  wit  "^  quhat  wer  your  name  ? 

Quod  he,  my  fone,  of  that  I  think  greit  fchame. 

Bot  fen  thow  wald  of  my  name  have  ane  feill, 

Forfwith  they  call  me  *  jobne  the  Comoun  weill  \ 

P  Sign  AT.  E.  iii.  ■*  Know. 

^  Boifterous  fellow.  *  John,  for  what  reafon  I  know  not,  n 

'  Coarfe  grafs.  a  name  of  ridicule  and  contempt  in  moft 

'  Without.  modern  languages. 

•Riven.  xSiGNAT.F.  i, 

*  If  you  pleafe. 

The 
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The  reply  of  Syr  Commonwealth  to  our  poet's  quefllon, 
is  a  long  and  general  fatire  on  the  corrupt  ftate  of  Scotland. 
The  fpiritual  plelates,  he  fays,  have  fent  away  Devotion  to 
the  mendicant  friars :  and  are  more  fond  of  defcribing  the 
difhes  at  a  feafl,  than  of  explaining  the  nature  of  their  own 
cflabliiliment. 

Senfual  Pleafure  has  banifhed  Chaflity. 
Liberality,  Loyalty,  and  Knightly  Valour,  are  fled. 
And  Cowardice  with  lords  is  laureate. 


From  this  fketch  of  Scotland,  here  given  by  Lyndefay,  under 
the  reign  of  James  the  fifth,  who  a6led  as  a  viceroy  to 
France,  a  Scotch  hiflorian  might  colledl  many  flriking  fea- 
tures of  the  flate  of  his  country  during  that  interefting 
period,  drawn  from  the  life. 

The  poet  then  fuppofes,  that  Remembrance  condu6ls 
him  back  to  the  cave  on  the  fca-fhore,  in  which  he  fell 
afleep.  He  is  awakened  by  a  fliip  firing  a  broadfide "".  He 
returns  home,  and  entering  his  oratory,  commits  his  vifion 
to  verfe.  To  this  is  added  an  exhortation  of  ten  flanzas  to 
king  James  the  fifth  :  in  which  he  gives  his  majefty  advice, 
and  cenfures  his  numerous  inflances  of  mifcondu6l,  with 
incredible  boldnefs  and  afperity.  Mofl  of  the  addrefTes  to 
James  the  fifth,  by  the  Scotch  poets,  are  fatires  inftead  of 
panegyrics. 


'  They  fpared  not  the  powder  nor  the 

Jiones. 

A  proof  that  ftones  were  now  ufed  inftead 
of  leaden  bullets.  At  firft  they  Hiot  darts, 
or  carr'ieau::.,  i.  e.  quarrels,  from  great 
■guns.  Afterwards  ftones,  which  they  called 
gun-Jioties.  In  the  Brut  of  Englamd, 
it  is  faid,  that  when  Henry  the  fifth,  be- 
fore HareHete,  received  a  taunting  mcflage 
from  the  Dauphine  of  France,  and  a  ton  of 


tennis-balls  by  way  of  contempt,  **  he 
**  anoone  lette  make  tcnes  balles  for  the 
**  Dolfin  [Henry's  ftiip]  in  all  the  hafte 
*'  that  they  myght,  and  they  were  great 
"  GONNESTONEs  for  t^Q  Doljtn  to  playe 
"  with  alle."  But  this  game  at  tennis  was 
too  rough  for  the  befieged,  when  Henry 
*'  playede  at  the  tenes  with  his  harde  gon- 

*'  NESTONES,  &C."  ScC  StrUtt's  CUS- 
TOMS andMannersof  theEnclish, 
vol.  il  p.  3z.  Lend.  1775. 

I  have 
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I  have  not  at  prefent  either  leifare  or  inclination,  to  enter 
into  a  minute  enquiry,  how  far  our  author  is  indebted  in  his 
Dreme  to  TuUy's  Dream  of  Scipio,  and  the  Hell,  Pur- 
gatory, and  Heaven,  of  Dante  \ 

Lyndefay's  poem,  called  the  Monarchie,  is  an  account  of 
the  mofl  famous  monarchies  that  have  flourifhed  in  the 
world :  but,  like  all  the  Gothic  profe-hiftories,  or  chronicles, 
on  the  fame  favorite  fubje6l,  it  begins  with  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  ends  with  the  day  of  judgment''.  There  is 
much  learning  in  this  poem.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  Ex- 
perience and  a  courtier.  This  mode  of  condu6ling  a  nar- 
rative by  means  of  an  imaginary  myftagogue,  is  adopted 
from  Boethius.  A  defcriptive  prologue,  confifling  of  o6lave 
flanzas,  opens  the  poem,  in  which  the  poet  enters  a  de- 
lightful park  ^  The  fun  clad  in  his  embroidered  mantle, 
brighter  than  gold  or  precious  llones,  extinguifhes  the  honied 
queen  of  nighty  who  hides  her  vifage  in  a  mijiy  'veil.  Imme- 
diately Flora  began  to  expand, 

—         —         hir  tapiftry 
Wrocht  by  dame  Nature  queynt  and  curiouflie, 
Depaynt  with  many  hundreth  hevinlie  hewis. 


»  In  the  Medicean  library  at  Florence, 
and  the  Ambrofian  at  Milan,  there  is  a 
long  manufcript  Italian  poem,  in  three 
books,  divided  into  one  hundred  chapters, 
written  by  Matteo  Palmeri,  a  learned  Flo- 
rentine, about  the  year  1450.  It  is  in  imi- 
tation of  Dante,  in  the  terza  rimut  and 
entitled  Citta  di  Vita,  or  The  City  of 
Life^  The  fubjeft  is,  the  peregrination  of 
the  foul,  freed  from  the  (hackles  of  the 
body,  through  various  ideal  places  and 
fituations,  till  at  length  it  arrives  in  the 
city  of  heaven.  This  poem  was  publicly 
burnt  at  Cortona,  becaufe  the  author  a- 
dopted  Origen's  herefy  concerning  a  third 
clafs  of  angels,  who  for  their  fins  were 
<ieftined  to  animate  human  bodies.     See 


Trithem.  c.  ygy.  Julius  Niger,  Scriptor. 
Florent.  p.  404. 

•^  In  a  manufcript  at  Lambeth  [332.] 
this  poem  is  faid  to  have  been  begun  Jun. 
II,  1556.  This  is  a  great  miftake.  It 
was  printed  Hafn.  1552.  4to. 

=  Sign  AT.  i.  B.  A  park  is  a  fa- 
vorite fcene  of  aftion  in  our  old  poets. 
See  Chaucer's  Compl.  Bl.  Kn.  v.  39. 

Toward  a  park  enclofid  with  a  wall,  &c. 

And  in  other  places.  Parks  were  antiently 
the  conftant  appendage  of  almoft  every 
confiderable  manerial  houfe.  The  old  pa- 
tent-rolls are  full  of  licences  for  imparca- 
tions,  which  do  not  now  exift. 


Vol.  II. 
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Meanwhile, 
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Meanwhile,  Eolus  and  Neptune  reftrain  their  fury,  that  no 
rude  founds  might  mar  the  melody  of  the  birds  which  echoed 
among  the  rocks  ^ 

In  the  park  our  poet,  under  the  chara6ler  of  a  courtier, 
meets  Experience,  repoling  under  the  fhade  of  a  holly. 
This  pourtrait  is  touched  wdth  uncommon  elegance  and 
expreflion. 

Into  that  park  I  faw  appeir 
One  agit  man,  quhilk  drew  me  neir ; 
Quliofe  herd  was  weil  thre  quarters  lang^ 
His  hair  doun  oer  his  fchulflers  hang. 
The  qhylke  as  ony  fnawe  was  whyte, 
Quhome  to  beholde  I  thocht  delyte.. 
His  habit  angellyke  of  hew, 
Of  colour  lyke  the  fapheir  blew : 
Under  an  holyne  he  repofit. — 
To  fit  down  he  requeftit  me 
Under  the  fchaddow  of  that  tre. 
To  faif  me  from  the  fonnis  heit, 
Amanges  the  flouris  foft  and  fweit^. 


''  Inftead  of  Parna/Tus  he  chufes  mount 
Calvary,  and  his  Helicon  is  the  ftream 
which  flowed  from  our  Saviour's  fide  on 
the  crofs,  when  he  was  wounded  by  Lon- 
ginus,  that  IsLongias.  This  is  a  fifti- 
tious  perfonage  in  Nicodemus's  Gofpel.  I 
have  mentioned  him  before.  Being  blind, 
he  was  reftored  to  fight  by  wiping  his  eyes 
with  his  hands  which  were  bloody.  See 
more  of  him  in  Chaucer's  Lament  at. 
Mary  Magd.  v.  176.  In  the  Gothic 
pidlures  of  the  Crucifixion,  he  is  reprefented 
on  horfeback,  piercing  our  Saviour's  fide  : 
and  in  Xavier's  Perfic  Hiftory  of  Chrift,  he 
is  called  a  horfeman.  This  notion  arofe 
from  his  ufing  a  fpear,  or  lance  :  and  that 
weapon,  >^oyx^i  undoubtedly  gave  rife  to 
his  ideal  name  of  Longias,  or  Longinus. 


He  Is  afterwards  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
bifhop  of  Cefarea,  and  to  have  fufFered 
martyrdom.  See  Tillemont.  Memor. 
Hist.  Ecclesiast.  tom.  i.  pp.  81.  251, 
And  Fabric.  Apocr.  Nov.  Testam» 
tom.  i.  p.  261.  In  the  old  Greek  tragedy 
of  Christ  suffering,  the  convert- 
ed Centurion  is  exprefsly  mentioned, 
but  not  by  this  name.  Almoft  all  that  re- 
lates to  this  perfon,  who  could  not  efcape  the 
fidlions  of  the  monks,  has  been  colleded  by 
J.  Ch.  Wolfius,  Cur.  Philol.  et  Crit. 
in  S.  Evangel,  tom.  i.  p.  414.  ii.  984. 
edit.  Bafil.  1741.410.  See  alfo  Hoffman. 
Lexic.  Universal.  Continuat.  in 
Voc.  tom.  i.  p.  1036.  col.  2,  Bafil.  1683. 
fol. 

^  SiGNAT.  B.  I. 


In 
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111  the  midft  of  an  edifying  converfation  concerning  the  fall 
of  man  and  the  origin  of  human  mifery,  our  author,  before 
he  proceeds  to  his  main  fubje6l,  thinks  it  neceflary  to  deliver 
a  formal  apology  for  writing  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  He  de- 
clares that  his  intention  is  to  inftru6l  and  to  be  underflood, 
and  that  he  writes  to  the  people '.  Mofes,  he  fays,  did  not 
give  the  Judaic  law  on  mount  Sinai  in  Greek  or  Latin. 
Ariftotle  and  Plato  did  not  communicate  their  philofophy  in 
Dutch  or  Italian.  Virgil  and  Cicero  did  not  write  in  Chal- 
dee  or  Hebrew.  Saint  Jerom,  it  is  true,  tranflated  the  bible 
into  Latin,  his  own  natural  language  j  but  had  faint  Jerom 
been  born  in  Argylefliire,  he  would  have  tranflated  it  into 
Erfe.  King  David  wrote  the  pfalter  in  Hebrew,  becaufe  he 
was  a  Jew.  Hence  he  very  fenfibly  takes  occafion  to  recom- 
mend the  propriety  and  neceflity  of  publifliing  the  fcriptures 
and  the  miflal,  and  of  compofing  all  books  intended  for 
common  ufe,  in  the  refpeftive  vernacular  language  of  every 
country.  This  obje6lion  being  anfwered,  which  fliews  the 
ideas  of  the  times,  our  author  thus  defcribes  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  of  Adam. 

« 

Quhen  god  had  made  the  hevinnis  bricht. 

The  fone,  and  mone,  for  to  gyf  licht, 

The  ftarry  hevin,  and  criilallinej 

And,  by  his  fapience  divine. 

The  planeits,  in  their  circles  round 

Quhirlyng  about  with  merie  found :— ^ 

He  clad  the  erth  with  herbs  and  treis ; 

All  kynd  of  fifchis  in  the  feis. 

All  kynd  of  beft  he  did  prepair. 

With  foulis  Acting  in  the  air.— 

s  Quharefore  to  colyearis,  carteris,  and  to  cukis. 
To  Jok  and  Thome,  my  ryme  fall  be  dereftit. 

Sic  (/at.  C.  i. 

I      ,.      ')  R  r  2  When 
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When  hevln,  and  erth,  and  thare  contents. 

Were  endit,  with  thare  ornaments, 

Than,  laft  of  all,  the  lord  began 

Of  moft  vile  erth  to  make  the  man ; 

Not  of  the  lillie  or  the  rofe. 

Nor  cyper-tre,  as  I  fuppofe, 

Nether  of  gold,  nor  precious  flonis, 

Of  earth  he  made  flefche,  blude,  and  bonis  i 

To  that  intent  he  made  him  thus. 

That  man  fhuld  nocht  be  glorious, 

And  in  himfelf  no  thinge  fhulde  fe 

But  matter  of  humilite  \ 

Some  of  thefe  nervous,  terfe,  and  poliilied  lines,  need  only 
to  be  reduced  to  modern  and  Engliih  orthography,  to  pleafe 
a  reader  accuftomed  folely  to  relifh  the  tone  of  our  prefent 
verification. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  deflru6lion  of  Jerufalem  and 
Solomon's  temple. 

Prince  Titus  with  his  chivalrie 
With  found  of  trumpe  triumphantlie, 
He  enterit  in  that  greit  citie,  &c. 
Thare  was  nocht  ells  but  tak  and  flay. 
For  thence  might  no  man  win  his  way  *. 
The  ftramis  of  blude  ran  thruch  the  flrcit. 
Of  deid  folk  tramplit  under  feit  5 
Auld  wydowis  in  the  preis  were  fmorit  ^ 
Young  virgins  fchamefullie  deflorit. 
The  tempill  greit  of  Solamone, 
With  mony  a  curious  carvit  ftone, 
With  perfyt  pinnakles  on  hicht, 
Quhilks  wer  richt  bewtifuU  and  wicht^ 

''  SiGNAT.  C.  iii.  ^  Smothered. 

'  Efcape.  '  White. 

Quhareiii 
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Quliarein  riche  jowells  did  abound, 
Thay  rufcheit""  rudely  to  the  ground ; 
And  fet,  in  tyll  their  furious  ire", 
San6lum  San6lorum  into  fire  V 

The  appearance  of  Chrifl:  coming  to  judgement  is  poeti- 
cally painted,  and  in  a  ftyle  of  corre6lnefs  and  harmony,  of 
which  few  fpecimens  were  now  feen. 

As  fire  flaucht  haftily  glanfing  ^y 
Difcend  ftiall  the  mofl  hevinly  king; 
As  Phebus  in  the  orient 
Lichinis**  in  haifl  to  Occident, 
So  plefandlie  he  fhall  appeir 
Among  the  hevinlie  cloudis  clcir. — 
The  angellis  of  the  ordours  nyne 
Inviron  fhall  his  throne  divyne. — 
In  his  prefence  thare  falbe  borne 
The  fignis '  of  cros,  and  croun  of  thornC;, 
Pillar,  nailis,  fcurgis,  and  fpeir. 
With  everilk  thing  that  did  hym  deir  \ 
The  tyme  of  his  grym  paflioun : 
And,  for  our  confolatioun, 
Appeir  fall,  in  his  hands  and  feit, 
And  in  his  fyde  the  print  compleit 
Of  his  fyve  woundis  precious 
Schyning  lyke  rubies  radious*. 

When  Chrifl  is  feated  at  the  tribunal  of  judging  the  world^ 
|ie  adds^. 


^f.   'Rafed. 
"  In  their  rage. 

?  SiGNAT.  L.  ill. 

I"  A  meteor  quickly  glancing  along. 


«  Lightens. 

'  Reprefentations. 

f  Difmay.    Tgrmcntr 


"li.'v  ) 


Thare 


^ 
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Thare  fall  ane  angell  blawe  a  blaft 
Quliilk  fall  make  all  the  waiid  agaft '. 

Among  the  monarchies,  our  author  defcribes  the  papal 
fee:  whofe  innovations,  impoflures,  and  errors,  he  attacks 
with  much  good  fenfe,  folid  argument,  and  fatirical  humour; 
and  whofe  imperceptible  increafe,  from  fimple  and  humble 
beginnings  to  an  enormity  of  fpiritual  tyranny,  he  traces 
through  a  gradation  of  various  corruptions  and  abufes,  with 
great  penetration,  and  knowledge  of  hiftory ". 

Among  antient  peculiar  cufloms  now  loft,  he  mentions  a 
fuperftitious  idol  annually  carried  about  the  ftreets  of 
Edinburgh. 

Of  Edingburgh  the  great  idolatrie. 
And  manifeft  abominatioun ! 
On  thare  feift  day,  all  creature  may  fee, 
Thay  heir  ane  aid  ftok-image ""  throw  the  toun. 
With  talbrone",  trumpet,  Ihalme,  and  clarioun, 
Quhilk  has  bene  ufit  mony  one  yeir  bigone, 
With  prieftis,  and  freris,  into  procellioun, 
Siclyke''  as  Bal  was  borne  through  Babilon  *. 

He  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  people  flocking  to  be  cured  of  various 
infirmities,  to  the  auld  rude^  or  crofs,  of  Kerrail  \ 


'  SlGNAT.  P.  iii. 

"  SlGNAT.  M.  iii. 

"^  An  old  image  made  ofa  Hock  of  wood. 

"  Tabor. 

y  So  as. 

=^  SlGNAT.  H.  iii. 

^SlGNAT.  H.  i.  For  allufions  of  this 
kind  the  follov/ing  ftanza  may  be  cited, 
which  I  do  not  entirely  underftand.  Sic- 
NAT.  H.  iii. 

This  was  the  praflick  of  fum  pilgrimage, 
Quhen  fillokis  into  Fyfe  began  to  fen 
With  Jok  and  Thome  than  tuke  thai  thair 
voyage 


In  Angus  to  the  field  chapel  of  Dron  : 
Than  Kittock  thare  alf  cadye  as  ane  Con, 
Without  regard  other  to  fyn  or  fchame. 
Gave  Lowrie  leif  at  lafer  to  loup  on. 
Far  better  had  bene  till  have   biddin  at 

hame. 
I  will  here  take  occaflon  to  explain  two 
lines,  SlGNAT.  I.  iii. 

Nor  yit  the  fair  madin  of  France 
Danter  of  Inglilh  ordinance. 

That  is  Joan  of  Arc,  who  fo  often  daunted 
or  defeated  the  Englifh  army.  To  this 
heroine,  and  to  Fenthefilea,  he  compares 
Semiramis. 

Our 
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Our  poet's  principal  vouchers  'and  authorities  in  the  Mo- 
NARCHiE,  are  Livy,  Valerius  Maximus,  Jofephus,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Avicen  the  Arabic  phyfician,  Orofius,  faint  Jerom, 
Polydore  Virgil,  Cario's  chronicle,  the  Fasciculus  tempo- 
rum,  and  the  Chronica  Chronicarum.  The  Fasciculus 
TEMPORUM  is  a  Latin  chronicle,  written  at  the  clofe  of  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Wernerus  Rolewinck,  a  Weftphalian, 
and  a  Carthufian  monk  of  Cologne;  a  moft  venerable 
volume,  clofed  with  this  colophon-.  "  Fasciculus  tempo- 
"  RUM,  a  Carthufienfe  compilatum  in  formam  cronicis  figu- 
"  ratum  ufque  in  annum  1478,  a  me  Nicolao  Gatz  de  Seltz- 
*'  tat  impre{ium\"  The  Chronica  Cronicarum  or  Chro- 
NicoN  MuNDi,  written  by  Hartmannus  SchedeliuSj  a  phy- 
fician at  Nuremburgh,  and  from  which  our  author  evi- 
dently took  his  philofophy  in  his  Dreme,  was  printed  at 
Nuremburgh  in  1493  '•  This  was  a  moft  popular  compi- 
lation, and  is  at  prefent  a  great  curiofity  to  thofe  who  are 
fond  of  hiftory  in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  confifting  of  wonders 
conveyed  in  the  black  letter  and  wooden  cuts.  Cario's 
chronicle  is  a  much  more  rational  and  elegant  work :  it  was 
originally  compofed,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  by  Ludovicus  Cario,  an  eminent  mathematician, 
and  improved  or  written  anew  by  Melan6lhon.  Of  Orofius, 
a  wretched  but  admired  chriftian  hiftorian,  who  compiled  in 
Latin  a  feries  of  univerfal  annals  from  the  creation  to  the 
£fth  century,  he  cites  a  tranflation. 

The  tranflatour  of  Orofius 
In  his  cronicle  wryttis  thus  ^, 

I  know  of  no  Englifh  tranflation  of   Orofius,    unlefs    the 
Anglo-faxon  verfion  by  king  Alfred,  and  which  would  per- 

••  See  it  alfo  among  Scribtor.  Ger-  *  Again,  ibid,   by   Joh.   Schenfperger. 

MAN.  per  J.  PiUorium,  torn.  i.  p.  580,  I497-  fol- 

**  SiGNAT.  F,  ii. 

,  haps 
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liaps  have  been  much  more  difficult  to  Lyndefay  than  the 
Latin  original,  may  be  called  fuch  :  yet  Orofms  was  early 
tranflated  into  French  *  and  Italian  \  For  the  ftory  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  our  author  feems  to  refer  to  Adam  Davie's 
poem  on  that  fubjecl,  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
fecond^:  a  work,  which  I  never  remember  to  have  feen 
cited  before,  and  of  which,  although  deferving  to  be  print- 
ed, only  two  public  manufcripts  now  remain,  the  one  in  the 
library  of  Lincoln's  inn,  and  the  other  in  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford. 

Alexander  the  conqueror, 

Geve  thou  at  lenth  wald  reid  his  ring  % 

And  of  his  cruell  conqueffing, 

In  Inglis  tunge  in  his  great  buke. 

At  lenth  his  lyfe  thare  thow  may  luke  ^ 

He  acquaints  us,  yet  not  from  his  own  knowledge,  but  on 
the  teftimony  of  other  writers,  that  Homer  and  Hefiod  were 
the  inventors  in  Greece,  of  poetry,  medicine,  mufic,  and 
aflronomy  \ 

Experience  departs  from  the  poet,  and  the  dialogue  is 
ended,  at  the  approach  of  the  evening ;  which  is  defcribed 
twith  thefe  circumftances. 

Behald,  quhow  Phebus  downwart  dois  difcend. 
Toward  his  palice  in  the  Occident ! — 


e  By  Philip  Le  Noir,  Paris.  1526.  fol. 

'  By  Benaccivoli,  Ven.  1528.  410. 

s  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

^  If  thou  at  length  would  read  his  reign. 

'  Sign  AT.  K.  iii.  He  alfo  cites  Lucan 
for  Alexander,  Signat.  L.  i.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  riches  of  pope  John,  he  quotes 
Palmerius.  Signat.  N.  i.  This  muft 
iiave  been  Mattheus  Palmerius  abovemen- 
tioned,  author  of  the  Citta  di   Vita, 


who  wrote  a  general  chronicle  from  the  fifth 
century  to  his  own  times,  entitled  De 
Temporibus,  and,  I  believe,  firll  print- 
ed at  Milan,  1475.  fol.  Afterwards  re- 
printed with  improvements  and  continua- 
tions. Particularly  at  Venice,  1483.  4to. 
And  by  Grynjeus  at  the  end  of  Eufebius, 
fol.  1570. 
^  Signat.  K,  iii. 


The 
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The  dew  now  donkis '  the  rofis  redolent : 
The  mariguldis,  that  all  day  wer  rejoylit 
Of  Phebus  heit,  now  craftily  ar  clofit  *".—  » 

The  cornecraick  in  the  croft,  I  heir  hir  cry  j 
The  bat,  the  howlatt ",  feebill  of  thare  eis. 
For  thare  paftyme,  now  in  the  evinning  flies. 
The  nichtingaill  with  myrthfuU  melody 
Her  naturall  notis,  peirfit  throuch  the  iky  *. 

Many  other  paflages  in  Lyndefay's  poems  deferve  attention, 
Magdalene  of  France,  married  to  James  the  fifth  of  Scot- 
land %  did  not  live  to  fee  the  magnificent  preparations  made 
for  her  public  entry  into  Edinburgh.  In  a  poem,  called  the 
Deith  of  quene  Magdalene,  our  author,  by  a  moft  flrik- 
ing  and  lively  profopopeia,  an  expoftulation  with  Death, 
defcribes  the  whole  order  of  the  proceflion.  I  will  give  a 
few  of  the  ftanzas. 

Theief,  faw  thou  not  the  greit  preparativis 
Of  Edinburgh,  the  nobill  famous  toun  ? 
Thow  fawe  the  peple  labouring  for  thare  livis. 

To  make  tryumph  with  trumpe  and  clarioun ! — 

********* 

Thow  fawe  makand '  rycht  coftly  fcafFolding, 
Depayntyt  weill  with  golde  and  afure  fyne, 
Reddie  preparit  for  the  upfetting. 
With  fountanis  flowing  water  cleir  and  wyne: 
Difagyfit '  folkis,  lyke  creaturis  divyne, 

'  Molftens.  into  France  to  addrefs  the  princefs,  to  Le- 

*"  Are  clofed.  ander  fwimming  through  the  Helle/poiiS 

■  Owlet.     Owl.  to  Hero. 

*  Si  GNAT.  R.  1  Making. 

P  Not  inelegantly,  he  compares  James  '  Men,  a^ort  dlfgaifed, 
making  frequent  and  dangerous  voyages 

Vol.  II.  S  f  On 
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On  ilk  fcafFold  to  play  ane  fundrie  ftorie  * : 
Bot  all  in  greitting '  turnit  thow  that  glorie. 

Thow  faw  mony  ane  luftie  frefche  galland 

Weill  ordourit  for  refaiving  of  thair  quene. 

Ilk  craftifman  with  bent  bowe  in  his  hand, 

Ful  galzeartlie  in  fchort  clothing  of  grene,  &c.— 
*       *       **       *       *       **       *       * 

Syne  next  in  ordour  pafling  throw  the  toun, 
Thou  fuld  have  herd  the  din  of  inflrumentis. 
Of  tabrone,  trumpet,  fchalme,  and  clarioun. 
With  reird "  reboundand  throw  the  dementis ; 
The  heraulds  with  thare  awfuU  veflimentis, 
With  maferis  ^  upon  ather  of  thare  handis, 
To  rewle  the  prois,  with  burneifl  filver  wandis. 

Thow  fhuld  have  hard ""  the  ornate  oratouris, 

Makand  hir  hienes  falutatioun, 

Boith  of  the  clergy  toun  and  counfalouris,] 

With  mony  notable  narratioun. 

Thow  fuld  have  fene  her  coronation. 

In  the  fair  abbay  of  the  holie  rude. 

In  prefence  of  ane  myrthfull  multitude. 

Sic  banketting,  fic  awfull  tournamentis 

On  hors  and  fute,  that  tyme  quhilk  fuld  have  bene, 

Sic  chapell  royall  with  fic  inflrumentis, 

And  craftie  mufick,  &c  ^. —        — 

Exclufive  of  this  artificial  and  very  poetical  mode  of  in- 
troducing a  defcription  of  thefe  fplendid  fpeclacles,  inftead 


«  Plays  and  pageants  afted  on  moveable  ^  Maces, 

fcaffblds.  "  Heard. 

'  To  grief.  '  Sign  at.  K.  iii. 
"  jSound. 

of 
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of  faying  plainly  that  the  queen's  death  prevented  the  fuperb 
ceremonies  which  would  have  attended  her  coronation,  thefe 
ftanzas  have  another  merit,  that  of  tranfmitting  the  ideas  of 
the  times  in  the  exhibition  of  a  royal  entertainment ''. 

Our  author's  Complaynt  contains  a  curious  pi6lure,  like 
that  in  his  Dreme,  of  the  miferable  policy  by  which  Scot- 
land was  governed  under  James  the  fifth.  But  he  diverfifies 
and  enlivens  the  fubje6t,  by  fuppofing  the  public  felicity 
which  would  take  place,  if  all  corrupt  miniflers  and  evil 
counfellors  were  removed  from  the  throne.  This  is  de- 
fcribed  by  flriking  and  pi6lurefque  perfonifications. 

Juflice  holds  her  fwerd  on  hie. 
With  her  ballance  of  equitie. — 
Dame  Prudence  has  the  by  the  heid. 
And  Temperance  dois  thy  brydill  leid. 
I  fee  dame  Force  mak  afliflance, 
Beirand  thy  targe  of  alTurance : 
And  luily  lady  Chaftitie 
Has  bannifchit  Senfualitie. 
Dame  Riches  takes  on  the  fic  cure, 
I  pray  God  that  fhe  long  indure ! 
That  Poverte  dar  nocht  be  fene 
Into  thy  hous,  for  baith  her  ene: 
But  fra  thy  grace  fled  mony  mylis 
Amangis  the  hunteris  in  the  ylis  ^, 

*  The  curious  reader  may  compare  *' The  Zule  is  Chrlftmas.    So  James  the  firft,  in 

**  ordynaunce  of  the  entre  of  quene  Ifabell  his  declaration  at  an  affembly  of  the  Scotch 

*'  into  the  towne  of  Paris,"  in  Froiflart.  Kirk    at    Edinburgh,    in    1590,    "    The 

Bemers'sTranfl.  torn.  ii.  c.  clvii.  f.  172.  b.  *'  church    of  Geneva    keep    Pafche   and 

'SiGNAT.  G.  i.                      _  "  Yule,"  that  is,  £tf/?^r  and  Christmas. 

•^  I  here  take  occafion  to  explain  the  two  Calderwood's  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  p.  256. 

following  lines.  Our  author,  in  The  Complaynt  of  the 

Als  Jhone  iVTakray,  the  kingis  fule,  Papyngo,  fays  that  his  bird  fung  well 

Gat  dowbyll  garmountia  agaae  the  zule.  enough  to  be  a  minllrel  at  Chriftmas.  Sig- 

That  is,  "  The  king's  fool  got  two  fuits  ^^'^'  ^'  ^*^- 

*'  of  apparel,  or  garments  doubly  thick,  Scho  micht  have  bene  ane  menfirell  at  the 

jl'  to  wear  at  Chriftmas,"    Signat.  G.i.  %uU, 

S  f  2                                     "                 Thus 
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I  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  obferving,  that  playing 
at  cards  is  mentioned  in  this  poem,  among  the  diverfions, 
or  games,  of  the  court. 

Thar  was  no  play  but  cartis  aid  dice  ^ 

And  it  is  mentioned  as  an  accomplifhment  in  the  chara6ter 
of  a  bifhop. 

Bot  geve  thay  can  play  at  the  cairtis  ^ 

Thus,  in  the  year  1503,  James  the  fourth  of  Scotland,  at 
an  interview  with  the  princefs  Margaret  in  the  caflle  of 
Newbattle,  finds  her  playing  at  cards.  "  The  kynge  came 
''  prively  to  the  faid  caftell,  and  entred  within  the  chammer 
"  [chamber]  with  a  fmall  cumpany,  whare  he  founde  the 
*'  queue  playing  at  the  Cardes  '.'* 


Thus  Robert  of  Brunne,  in  his  chronicle, 
fpeaking  of  King  Arthur  keeping  Chrift- 
mas  at  York. 

On  gole  day  mad  he  fell 
With  many  barons  of  his  gefte. 

See  Hearne's  Rob.  Glouc.  vol.  ii.  p. 
678.  And  Leland'slTiN.  vol.  ii.  p.  ii6. 
In  the  north  of  England,  Chriftmas  to  this 
day  is  called  uky  yule,  or  youle.  Blount 
fays,  "  in  the  northern  parts  they  have  an 
*'  old  cuftom,  after  fermon  or  fervice  on 
«*  Chriftmas-day ;  the  people  will,  even 
<*  in  the  churches,  cry  ule,  ule^  as  a  token 
««*  of  rejoycing,  and  the  common  fort  run 
<>'  about  the  ftreets  finging, 

«  Ule,  Ul«,  Ule, 

*'  Three  puddings  in  a  pule, 

**  Crack  nuts,  and  cry  Ule." 

Diction.  Voc.  Ule.  In  Saxon  the  word 
is  jehul,  jehol,  or  geol.  In  the  Welch 
rubric  every  faint's  day  is  the  Uyl,  or  G%vl, 
of  that  faint :  either  from  a  Britifli  word 
iignifying  ^Matching,  or  from  the  Latin  f^i- 
tiliot  Vigil,  taken  in  a  more  extended 
Xenfe.     In  Wales  ivyliau  or  g^vjlian  hado- 


lig,  fignifies  the  Chriftmas  holidays,  where 
ixiyla  or  givyliau  is  the  plural  of  nvyl  or 
g'wyl. 

I  alfo  take  this  opportunity  of  obferving, 
that  the  court  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
exhilarated  by  a  fool.  The  pope's  fool  was 
in  England  in  1230,  and  received  forty 
{hillings  of  king  Henry  the  third,  dejiona 
regis.     MSS.  James,  xxviij.  p.  190. 

^  SiGNAT.  F.  iii. 

^  SiGNAT.  G.  i. 

^  Iceland.  Coll.  Append,  iii.  p.  284. 
ut  fupr.  In  our  author's  Tragedie  of 
Cardinal  Betoun,  a  foliloquy  fpoken 
by  the  cardinal,  he  is  made  to  declare,  that 
he  played  with  the  king  for  three  thoufand 
crowns  of  gold  In  one  night,  at  cartis  and 
dice.  SiGNAT.  I.  ii.  They  are  alfo  men- 
tioned in  an  old  anonymous  Scotch  poem, 
O/'Covetice.  Anc.  Sc.  p.  ut  fupr.  p. 
I  $8.  ft.  iii. 

Halklng,  hunting,  and  fwlft  horfe  rynning. 
Are  changit  all  in  wrangus  wynning  ; 
Thar  is  no  play  bot  cartis  and  dyce. 

Where,  by  ,the  way,  horfe-racing  is  con- 
iidered  aniong  the  liberal  fports,  fuch  at 

hawking. 
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Prophefies  of  apparent  Impoflibilities  were  common  in 
Scotland :  fuch  as  the  removal  of  one  place  to  another. 
Under  this  popular  prophetic  formulary,  may  be  ranked  the 
predi6lion  in  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth,  where  the  Appari- 
tion fays,  that  Birnam-wood  (hall  go  to  Dufmane.  In  the 
fame  ftrain,  peculiar  to  his  country,  fays  our  author, 

Quhen  the  Bas  and  the  ifle  of  May 
Beis  fet  upon  the  mount  Sinay, 
Quhen  the  Lowmound  befyde  Falkland 
Beis  liftit  to  Northumberland. 

But  he  happily  avails  himfelf  of  the  form,  to  introduce  a 
ftroke  of  fatire. 

Quhen  Kirkman  zairnis  ^  no  dignite, 
Nor  wyfiis  no  foveranite  ^. 

The  minority  of  James  the  fifth  was  diflipated  in  plea- 
fures,  and  his  education  mofl  induftrioufly  negledled.     He 


hawking,  and  hunting ;  and  not  as  a  fpecies 
of  gaming.  See  alfo.  Ibid.  p.  146.  ft.  v. 

Cards  are  mentioned  in  a  ftatute  of  Henry 
the  feventh,  xi.  Hen.  vii.  cap.  ii.  That  is, 
in  1496.  Du  Cange  cites  two  Greek  wri- 
ters, who  mention  card-playing  as  one  of 
the  games  of  modern  Greece,  at  leaft  be- 
fore the  year  1498.  Gloss.  Gr.  torn.  ii. 
V.  XAPTIA.  p.  1734.  It  feems  highly 
probable,  that  the  Arabians,  fo  famous 
for  their  ingenuity,  more  efpecially  in  what- 
ever related  to  numbers  and  calculation, 
were  the  inventors  of  cards,  which  they 
communicated  to  the  Conftantinopolitan 
GreeJcs.  Carpentier  fays,  that  cards,  or 
folia  luforia^  are  prohibited  in  the  Sta- 
TUTA  Crimin.  Saonas.  cap.  xxx.  p.  61. 
But  the  age  of  thefe  ilarutes  has  notoccured 
to  me.  SuppLEM.  Lat.  Gloss.  Du 
Cange,  V.  Cart^.   torn.  i.  p.  842. 

•Benedidlus  Abbas  has  preferved  a  very 
Cijrious   edi6i,    which  ihevvs  the  -ftatc  pf 


gaming  In  the  chrlftian  army,  commanded 
by  Richard  the  firft  king  of  England,  and 
Philip  of  France,  during  the  crufade  ia 
the  year  1 190.  No  perfon  in  the  armjf  is 
permitted  to  play  at  any  fort  of  game  for 
money,  except  Knights  and  Clergymen  ; 
who  in  one  whole  day  and  night  fhall  not, 
each,  lofe  more  than  twenty  fhillings :  oa 
pain  of  forfeiting  one  hundred  {hillings,  Jo 
the  archbifhops  of  the  army.  The  two 
kings  may  play  for  what  they  pleafe :  but 
their  attendants,  not  for  more  than  twenty 
fhillings.  Otherwife,  they  are  to  be  whip- 
ped naked  through  the  army  for  three  days, 
&c.  ViT.  Ric  i.  p.  610.  edit.  Hearn. 
torn.  ii.  King  Richard  is  defcribed  play- 
ing at  chefs  in  this  expedition.  MSS, 
Harl.  4690. 

And  kyng  Rychard  ftode  and  plave 

Att  the  chefle  in  hys  galleye. 

'  Earn.     Gain. 

£  Ibid.  SicNAT.  H.  i. 

was 
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was  flattered;  not  inflru6led,  by  his  preceptors.  His  un- 
guarded youth  was  artfully  expoied  to  the  mQ(\i  alluring 
temptatlpns  *".  It  was  in  this  reign,  that  the  nobility  of 
Scotland  beg^n  to  frequent  the  court  j  which  foon  became 
the  theatre  of  all  thofe  idle  amufements  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  fclicit  the  attention  of  a  young  king.  AH  thefe 
abufes  are  painted  in  this  poem  with  an  honefl  unreferved 
indignation.  It  mvift  not  in  the  mean  time  be  forgotten, 
that  James  poffefled  eminent  abilities,  and  a  love  of  litera- 
ture :  nor  is  it  befide  our  prefent  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  ballad  caUed  Chrjst's  Kirk 
ON  THE  Green  '. 

The  CoMPLAYNT  OF  THE  Papingo  is  a  piece  of  the  like 
tendency.  In  the  Prologue,  there  is  a  curious  and  critical 
catalogue  of  the  Scotch  poets  who  flourifhed  about  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  As  the  names 
and  works  of  many  of  them  feem  to  be  totally  forgotten, 
and  as  it  may  contribute  to  throw  fome  new  lights  on  the 
negle6led  hiftory  of  the  Scotch  poetry,  I  fliall  not  fcruple  to 
give  the  paflage  at  large,  with  a  few  illuftrations.  Our 
author  declares,  that  the  poets  of  his  own  age  dare  not 
afpire  to  the  praife  of  the  three  E.nglifh  poets,  Chaucer, 
Gower,  and  Lydgate.  He  then,  under  the  fame  idea,  makes 
a  tranfition  to  the  moft  diflinguilhed  poets,  who  formerly 
flourifhed  in  Scotland. 


^  Even  his  governors  and  preceptors 
direw  thefe  temptations  in  his  way  :  a  cir- 
cumftance  touched  with  fome  humour  by 
our  author.     Ibid.  Sign  at.  G. 

Thare  was  few  of  that  garnifoun 

That  lernit  hym  ane  guac  leflbun. 

<^od  one.   The  devill  ftik  me  with  ane 

knyfe, 
Bot,  Schir,  I  knaw  ane  maid  in  Fyfe, 
Ane  of  the  luftieft  wantoun  laffis  ! 
3ald  thy  tunge  brother,  quod  ane  uther, 
1  knaw  ane  fairer  be  fyHene  futher. 


Schir,  whan  ye  pTeis  to.  Linlithquow  pas, 
Thare  fall  ye  fe  ane  luftie  las. 
Now  /ritilJ  tratill  tro^  lotk). 
Quod  the  third  man,  thow  dois  bot  mow  j 
Quhen  his  grace  cummis  to  faire  Stirling 
Thare  fal  he  fe  ane  dayis  darling. 
Schir  quod  the  fourth,  tak  my  counfell,. 
And  go  all  to  the  hie  bordell, 
Thare  may  we  loup  at  liberie 
Withoutin  any  gravite,  &c» 

Compare  Buchanan,  Hist.  lib.  xlv.  ad  finv 

'  Printed   at  Oxford,  by  Edm.  Gibfon, 

1691.  4to.  with  Notes.    He  died  in  14^2. 

Or 
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Or  quho  can  now  the  workis  contrefait'' 
Of  Kennedie  ',  with  termis  aureait? 
Or  of  Dunbar,  quha  language  had  at  large. 
As  may  be  fene  intyll  his  goldin  targe  ""  ? 

QuiNTYN  ",  Merser%  Rowl  ",  Henderson  ^  Hav",  and 

Holland  % 
Thocht  thay  be  deid,  thair  libellis  bene  livand ', 
Quhilk  to  reheirs  makis  redaris  to  rejoife. 
AUace  for  one  quhilk  lamp  was  of  this  laiid. 
Of  eloquence  the  flowand  balmy  ftrand*. 
And  in  our  Inglis  rhetorick  the  rofe, 
As  of  rubeis  the  carbuncle  bene  chofe. 


^  Imitate. 

'  I  fsppofe  Walter  Kennedie,  who  wrote 
a  poem  in  Scottifh  metre,  whether  printed 
I  know  not,  on  the  Paffion  of  Chrift.  MSS. 
Coll.  Grefham,  286.  Some  of  Kennedie's 
poems  are  in  MSS.  Hyndford.  The 
flyting  between  Dunbar  and  Kennedy  is  in 
the  Evergreen.  See  Dunbar,  ut  fupr. 
p.  yj.  And  ibid.  p.  274.  And  Ken- 
nedy's Prais  of  Age,  ibid.  p.  189.  He 
exceeds  his  cotemporary  Dunbar  in  fmooth- 
nefs  of  verfification. 

"'  The  poem  examined  above,  p.  264. 

"  He  flourifhed  about  the  year  1320. 
He  was  driven  from  Scotland  under  the 
devaftations  of  Edward  the  firft,  and  took 
refuge  'at  Paris.  He  wrote  a  poem,  called 
the  Complaint  of  the  Mi/eries  of  his  Country  y 
printed  at  Paris,  151 1.  Demplt.  xv.  1034. 

"  Merfer  is  celebrated  by  Dunbar,  La- 
ment   FOR    THE  .DeTH    OF    THeMaK- 

KARis,  or  Poets.     See  Anc.  Scottish 
Poems,   ut  fupr.  p.  77. 

That  did  in  luve  fo  lyfly  wryte. 
So  fchort,  fo  quick,  of  fentens  hie. 

See,  in  that  Collection,  his  Perrell  in 
Paramoijrs.  p.  156. 

P  Dunbar  mentions  Rowll  of  Aberdeen, 
and  Rowll  of  Corftorphine,  "  twa  bettir 
'"'  fallowis  did  no  man  fie."  Ibid.  p.  77. 


In  Lord  Hyndford*6  Mai\ufcript  [p.  104.  2.j 
a  poem  is  mentioned,  called  Rowll's 
CuRstNG.  ibid.  p.  272.  There  is  an 
allufion  in  this  piece  to  pope  Alexander  the 
fixth,  who  prefided  from  1492  to  1503. 

1  Perhaps  Robert  Henrifon.  See  Dun- 
bar, ubi  fupr.  p.  77.  And  ibid.  p.  98. 
feg.  In  MSS.  Harl.  are,  "  The  morall 
*'  fabillis  of  Efope  compylit  be  Maifter 
"  Robert  Henry  fount  fcholmaifter  of  Dum- 
"  ferling,  1571."  3865.  I.  He  was  moH 
probably  a  teacher  of  the  youth  in  the  Be- 
nediftine  convent  at  Dunfermline.  See 
many  of  his  poems,  which  are  of  a  grave 
moral  turn,  in  the  elegant  Scottilb  Mif- 
cellany  juft  cited. 

"■  I  know  not  if  he  means  Archibald  Hay, 
who  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Cardinal  Beaton, 
printed  at  Paris,  1540.  4to.  He  alfo 
tranllated  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  from 
Greek  into  Latin.  MSS.  Hatton.  But 
I  have  feen  none  of  his  Scotch  poetry. 

*  See  Dunbar,  ut  fupr.  p.  77.  His 
poem,  called  the  Howlatt,  is  in  the 
Manufcripts  of  Lord  Hyndford,  and  Lord 
Auchinleck.  lo  this  are  defcribed,  the 
"  Kyndis  of  inftrumentis,  the  fportaris, 
*'  [juglers]  the  Irifh  bard,  and  the  fule." 
It  was  written  before  the  year  1455* 

'  Living. 

"  Stream. 


And 
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And  as  Phebus  dois  Cynthie  precell ; 

So  Gavvin  Dowglas,  bifchop  of  Dunkell, 

Had,  quheii  he  was  into  this  land  on  lyve. 

Above  vulgar  poetis  prorogatyve. 

Both  in  pra6lick  and  fpeculatioun. 

I  fay  no  more :  gude  redaris  may  difcryve 

His  v^orthy  workis,  in  noumer  mo  than  fyve. 

And  fpeciallie  the  trew  tranflatioun 

Of  Virgin,  quhilk  bene  confolatioun 

To  cunnyng  men  to  knawe  his  greit  ingyne. 

As  v;^eill  in  fcience  naturall  as  devyne. 

And  in  the  court  bene  prefent  in  their  dayis. 
That  ballatis  brevis""  luftally  and  layis, 
Quhilkis  to  our  princis  daylie  thay  do  prefent. 
Qhp  can  fay  more  than  fchir  James  Inglis  fayis 
In  ballatis,  farfis,  and  in  plefand  playis  *  ? 
Bot  CuLTROSE  has  his  pen  maid  impotent. 
Kid  in  cunnyng  ^  and  pra6lick  richt  prudent. 
And  Stewart  quhilk  defireth  one  flatlie  ftyle 
Full  ornate  workis  daylis  dois  compyle. 

Stewart  of  Lome  will  carp  richt  curiouflie% 
Galbraith,  Kynloich  %  quhen  thay  tham  lyfi:  applic 
Into  that  art,  ar  craftie  of  ingyne. 


>*  Write. 

*  I  know  nothing  of  Sir  James  Inglis, 
or  of  his  ballads,  farces,  and  pleafant  plays. 
But  one  John  Inglifh  was  mailer  of  a  com- 
pany of  players,  as  we  have  before  feen, 
at  the  marriage  of  James  the  fourth.  Here 
is  a  proof,  however,  that  theatrical  repre- 
featations  were  now  in  high  repute  in  the 
court  of  Scotland. 

>  Yet  in  knowing. 

^  See  fame  of  his  fatirical  poetry,  Anc. 
Sc.  P.  p.  151. 

*  Thefe  two  poets  are  converted  into 


one,  under  the  name  of  Gabriell  Kin- 
LYCK,  in  an  edition  of  fome  of  Lynde- 
fay's  works  fir  ft  turned  and  made  perfeU 
Englijhe,  printed  at  London  by  Thomas 
Purfoote,  A.  D.  1581.  p.  105.  This  e- 
dition  often  omits  whole  ftanzas ;  and  has 
the  moft  arbitrary  and  licentious  mifrepre- 
lentations  of  the  text,  always  for  the  worfe. 
The  editor,  or  tranfiator,  did  not  under- 
ftand  the  Scottifh  language ;  and  is,  befides, 
a  wretched  writer  of  Englilh.  But  the  at- 
tempt fufficiently  expofes  itfelf. 

Bot 
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Bot  now  of  late  is  flait  up  haiftelie, 

One  cunnyng  clarke,  quhilk  wrytith  craftclie : 

One  plant  of  poets  callit  Ballendyne ''j 

Qujiofe  ornate  workis  my  wit  can  nocht  defyne : 

Get  he  into  the  court  au6lorite, 

He  will  precell  Quintyn  and  Kennedie  '. 

The  Scotch,  from  that  philofophical  and  fpeculative  call 
which  chara6lerifes  their  national  genius,  were  m.ore  zealous 
and  early  friends  to  a  reformation  of  religion  than  their 
neighbours  in  England.  The  pomp  and  elegance  of  the  ca- 
tholic worfhip  made  no  impreffion  on  a  people,  whofe  de- 
votion fought  only  for  folid  edification  j  and  who  had  no 
notion  that  the  interpofition  of  the  fenfes  could  with  any 
propriety  be  admitted  to  cooperate  in  an  exercife  of  fuch  a 
nature,  which  appealed  to  reafon  alone,  and  feemed  to  ex- 
clude all  aids  of  the  imagination.  It  was  natural  that  fuch 
a  people,  in  their  fyftem  of  fpiritual  refinement,  fliould 
warmly  prefer  the  fevere  and  rigid  plan  of  Calvin :  and  it 
is  from  this  principle,  that  we  find  mod  of  their  writers,  at 
the  refloration  of  learning,  taking  all  occafions  of  cenfuring 

*•  I  prefume  this  is  John  Balantyn,  or  this  does  not  appear  in  the  Edinburgh  e- 

Ballenden,   archdeacon  of  Murray,    canon  dition  :  i\{o  Epijiles  to  James  the  fifth,  and 

of  Roffe,  and  clerk  of  the  regifter  in  the  On  the  Life  of  Pythagoras.     Many  of  his 

minority  of  James  the  fifth  and  his  fuccef-  poems  are  extant.     The  author  of  the  ar- 

four.     He  was  a  doftor  of  the  Sorbonne  at  ticle  Ballenden,  in  the  Biographia 

Paris.   G.  Con,  De  duflici  Jiaiu  rehgionis  Br  it  an  NIC  a,    written  more   than  thirty 

apud  Scofos,  lib.  ii.   p.  \6-j.     Ac  the  com-  ago,  fays,  that  *' in  the  large  colleftion  of 

mand  of  James  the  fifth,  he  tranflated  the  "  Scottifh  poems,    made  by  Mr.  Carmi- 

feventeen  books  of  Heftor  Boethius's  His-  "  chael,  there  were  fome  of  our  author's 

TORY  OF  Scotland.  Edinb.  by  T.  Da-  "  on  various  fubjeds  ;  and  Mr.  Laurence 

vidfon,     1536.    fol.      The   preface   is   in  "  Dundafs  had  feveral,  whether  in  manu- 

verfe,  '•  Thow   marcyal  buke  pas  to  the  "  fcript  or  printed,  I  cannot  fay."  vol.  i. 

"  nobyll  prince."     Prefixed  is  the   Cos-  p.  461.     His  ftyle  has   many  gallicifms. 

MOCRAPHY  of  Boethius's  Hiftoty,  which  He  feems  to  have  been  a  young  man,  when 

Mackenzie  calls,  A  Defcription  of  Albany,  this  compliment  was  paid  him  by  Lyndc- 

ii.  596.     Before  it  is  a  Prologue,  a  vifion  fay.     He  died  at  Rome,   1550.     Dempft. 

in  verfe,  in  which  Virtue  and  Pleasure  ii.    197.     Bale,    xiv.    65.     Mackenz.   ii. 
addrefs  the   king,  after  the  manner  of  a 


ii. 

197. 

Bale, 

595 

;.  feq. 

c 

Si  gnat.  K. 

dialogue.     He  wrote  an   addition  of  one 
hundred   years   to  Boethiui's  hiltory  :    but 

Vol.  II.  T   t  the 
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the  abfurdities  of  popery  with  an  unufual  degree  of  ab- 
horrence and  afperity. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  poem  before  us,  ^n  allegory  on  the 
corruptions  of  the  church  is  introduced,  not  deflitute  of  in- 
vention, humour,  and  elegance:  but  founded  on  one  of  the 
weak  theories  of  WicklifFe,  who  not  confidering  religion  as 
reduced  to  a  civil  eftablifhment,  and  becaufe  Chrift  and  his 
apoftles  were  poor,  imagined  that  fecular  poffeilions  were  in- 
confiftent  with  the  fimplicity  of  the  gofpel. 

In  the  primitive  and  pure  ages  of  chriftianity,  the  poet 
fuppofes,  that  the  Church  married  Poverty,  whofe  children 
were  Chaftity  and  Devotion.  The  emperour  Conflantine 
foon  afterwards  divorced  this  fober  and  decent  couple  -,  and 
without  obtaining  or  afking  a  difpenfation,  married  the 
Church  with  great  folemnity  to  Property.  Pope  Silvefter 
ratified  the  marriage :  and  Devotion  retired  to  a  hermitage. 
They  had  two  daughters,  Riches  and  Senfuality  j  who  were 
very  beautiful,  and  foon  attra6led  fuch  great  and  univerfal 
regard,  that  they  acquired  the  chief  afcendancy  in  all  fpiri- 
tual  affairs.  Such  was  the  influence  of  Senfuality  in  parti- 
cular, that  Chaflity,  the  daughter  of  the  Church  by  Poverty, 
was  exiled:  fhe  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  gain  protetSlion  in 
Italy  and  France.  Her  fuccefs  was  equally  bad  in  England. 
She  ftrove  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Scotland :  but  they 
drove  her  from  the  court  to  the  clergy.  The  bifliops  were 
alarmed  at  her  appearance,  and  protefled  they  would  harbour 
no  rebel  to  the  See  of  Rome.  They  fent  her  to  the  nuns, 
who  received  her  in  form,  with  procelTions  and  other  honours. 
But  news  being  immediately  difpatched  to  Senfuality  and 
Riches,  of  her  friendly  reception  among  the  nuns,  flie  was 
again  compelled  to  turn  fugitive.  She  next  fled  to  the  mendi- 
cant friers,  who  declared  they  could  not  take  charge  of  ladies. 
At  laft  fhe  was  found  fecreted  in  the  nunnery  of  the  Burrow- 
moor  near  Edinburgh,  where  fire  had  met  her  mother  Po- 
verty and  her  filler  Devotion.     Senfuality  attempts  to  befiege 

this 
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this  religious  houfe,  but  without  efFe6l.  The  pious  fiflers 
were  armed  at  all  points,  and  kept  an  irrefiftible  piece  of  ar- 
tillery, called  Dofnine  cufiodi  nos» 

Within  quhofe  fchot,  thare  dar  no  enemies 
Approche  their  places  for  dread  of  dyntis  dour  ^  5. 
Boith  nicht  and  day  thay  work  lyke  befie  beis  % 
For  thar  defence  reddie  to  fland  in  flour: 
And  keip  fie  watchis  on  their  utter  tour. 
That  dame  Senfuall  with  feige  dar  not  afTaile, 
Nor  cum  within  the  fchot  of  thare  artaile  ^ 

I  know  not  whether  this  chafle  fiflerhood  had  the  deHcacy 
to  obferve  f^ri6lly  the  injunctions  prefcribed  to  a  fociety  of 
nuns  in  England ;  who,  to  preferve  a  cool  habit,  were  or- 
dered to  be  regularly  blooded  three  times  every  year,  but  not 
by  a  fecular  perfon,  and  the  priefls  who  performed  the  ope- 
ration were  never  fufFered  to  be  flrangers  ^. 

I  muft  not  difmifs  this  poem,  without  pointing  out  a 
beautiful  valedi6lion  to  the  royal  palace  of  Snowdon ,  which 
is  not  only  highly  fentimental  and  expreflive  of  poetical 
feelings,  but  flrongly  imprelTes  on  the  mind  an  image  of  the 
romantic  magnificence  of  antient  times,  fo  remote  from  the 
itate  of  modern  manners. 

Adew  fair  Snawdoune,  with  thy  touris  hie,. 
Thy  chapell  royall,  park,  and  tabill  rounde  ^  \ 
May,  June,  and  July,  wald  I  dwell  in  the. 
War  I  one  man,  to  heir  the  birdis  found 
Quhilk  doth  againe  thy  royal  roche  rebound  *  1 


^  Hard  dints.  s  MSS.  James.  xxvI.  p.  32.  Bill.  BodT, 

»  Bnfy  bees.  Oxon. 

'\Ar cillery.     Signat.  C.  ii.  *•  Round  table.     Tournaments, 

^  Signat.  B.  iii. 

T  t  z  Our 
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Our  author's  poem,  To  the  Kijigis  grace  in  confemptloun  of 

fyde  tailliL,  that  is,  a  cenfure  on  the  afFeftation  of  long  trains 

worn  by  the  ladies,  has  more  humour  than  decency ".     He 

allows  a  tail  to  the  queen,  but  thinks  it  an  affront  to  the 

royal  dignity  and  prerogative  that. 

Every  lady  of  the  land 

Should  have  hir  taill  fo  fyde  trailland  \ — 

Quhare  ever  thay  go  it  may  be  fene 

How  kirk  and  calfay  they  fuepe  clene  ". — 

Kittok  that  clekkit  was  yeflrene ", 

The  morne  wyll  counterfute  the  quene. 

Ane  mureland**  Mag  that  milkid  the  zowis 

Claggit  p  with  clay  above  the  howis, 

In  barn,  nor  byir,  fcho  woll  nocht  byde 

Without  her  kyrtill  taill  befyde.— 

They  waift  more  claith  [cloth]  within  few  yeiris 

Than  wald  claith  fyftie  fcore  of  freris ''. 

In  a  ftatute  of  James  the  fecond  of  Scotland ',  about  the 
year  1460,  it  was  ordered,  that  no  woman  fhould  come  to 
church  or  to  market  with  her  face  mujfaled^  that  is  muzzled, 
or  covered.  Notwithftanding  this  feafonable  interpofition  of 
the  legiflature,  the  ladies  of  Scotland  continued  inuzzled 
during  three  reigns '.     The  enormous  excrefcence  of  female 


^  Compare  a  manufcript  poem  of  Oc- 
cleve.  Of  Pride  and  nuaji  clothing  of  Lcrdis 
men  ivhich  is  azens  her  ajiate.  MSS.  La  u  d. 
K.  78.  f.  6j.  b.  Bibl.  Bodl.  His  chief 
complaint  is  again  ft  pendent  fleeves,  fweep- 
ing  the  ground,  which  with  their  fur  a- 
mount  to  more  than  twenty  pounds. 

'  SiGNAT.  L.  ii. 

>"  Caufey.     Street.     Path. 

"  Kitty  that  was  born  ycfterday. 

"  Moor-land. 

P  Clogged. 

^SiGNAT.  L.  iii.  He  commends  the 
lajiies  of  Italy  for  their  decency  in  this 
article. 


*■  Act.  70. 

^  As  appears  from  a  paflage  in  the  poem 
before  us. 

Bot  in  the  kirk  and  market  placis 

I  think  thay  fuld  nocht  hide  thair  facis. — 

He  therefore  advifes  the  king  to  iffbe  a 
proclamation. 

Both  throw  the  land,  and  Borrowftonis, 
To  fchaw  thare  face,  and  cut  thare  gownis. 

He  adds,  that  this  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
mode  of  the  French  ladies. 

Hails  ane  Frence  lady  quhen  ye  pleis, 
Scho  wyll  difcover  mouth  and  neis. 

tails 
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tails  was  prohibited  in  the  fame  flatute,  "  That  na  woman 
*'  wear  tails  unfit  in  length."     The  legitimate  length  of  thefc 
tails  is  not,  however,  determined  in  this  flatute  j  a  circum- 
ftance  which  we  may  colledl  from  a  mandate  iffued  by  a 
papal  legate  in  Germany,  in  the  fourteenth  century.     "  It  is 
decreed,  that  the  apparel  of  women,  which  ought  to  be 
confiflent  with  modefly,  but  now,  through  their  fooUfh- 
nefs,   is  degenerated  into  wantonnefs  and  extravagance, 
more  particularly  the  immoderate  length  of  their  petti- 
coats, with  which  they  fweep  the  ground,  be  reflrained  to 
a  moderate  fafliion,  agreeably  to  the  decency  of  the  fex, 
tinder  pain  of  the  fentence  of  excommunication'."     The 
orthodoxy  of  petticoats  is  not  precifely  afcertained  in  this 
falutary  edi6l :  but  as  it  excommunicates  thofe  female  tails, 
which,  in  our  author's  phrafe,  keep  the  kirk  and  caiifey  clean ^ 
and  allows  fuch  a  moderate  ftandard  to  the  petticoat,  as  is 
compatible  with  female  delicacy,  it  may  be  concluded,  that, 
the  ladies  who  covered  their  feet  were  looked  upon  as  very 
laudable  conformifls :  an  inch  or  two  lefs  would  have  been 
avowed  immodefly ;  an  inch  or  two  more  an  afFe6lation  bor- 
dering upon  herefy  \     What  good  effe6i:s  followed  from  this 
ecclefiaflical  cenfure,  I  do  not  find  :  it  is,  however,  evident, 
that  the  Scottifli  acl  of  parliament  againfl  long  tails  was  as 
little  obferved,  as  that  againft  muzzling.     Probably  the  force 
of  the  poet's  fatire  effected  a  more  fpeedy  reformation  of 
fuch  abufes,  than  the  menaces  of  the  church,  or  the  laws  of 
the  land.     But  thefe  capricious  vanities  were  not  confined  to 
Scotland  alone.  In  England,  as  we  are  informed  by  feveral  an- 
tiquaries, the  women  of  quality  firft  wore  trains  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  fecond :    a  novelty  which   induced  a  well 

*  "  Velamina  etiam  mulierum,  quae   ad  "  ufum,  ficat  decet  I'erecundiam  fexus,  per 

**  njerecundiam  dejignandam    eis    funt  con-  "  excommunicationis    fententiam    cohil>e- 

*'  cefla,  fed  nunc,  per  inripientiam  earum,  "  antur."     Ludevvig,   Rehq^  Diplom. 

•*  in  lafciviam  et  luxuriam  excreveruiit,  et  torn.  ii.  p.  44.!. 

^'^  immoxicrata      longitudo    JuperpeUiceormn,  "    See   Notes  £0    AnC.    Sc.    Poems,  ut 

"  quibus  pHlvenm  trahunt,  ad  moderatum  fupr.  p.  256.          *" 

^^  meaning 
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meaning  divine,  of  thofe  times,  to  write  a  tra6l  Contra  cau- 
das  domi?iarum,  againft  the  Tails  of  the  Ladies '\  Whether 
or  no  this  remonftrance  operated  fo  far,  as  to  occafion  the 
contrary  extreme,  and  even  to  have  been  the  diftant  caufe  of 
producing  the  fhort  petticoats  of  the  prefent  age,  I  cannot 
fay.  As  an  apology,  however,  for  the  Engliil  ladies,  in 
adopting  this  faftiion,  we  fliould  in  juflice  remember,  as  was 
the  cafe  of  the  Scotch,  that  it  was  countenanced  by  Anne, 
Richard's  queen  :  a  lady  not  lefs  enterprifmg  than  fuccefsful 
in  her  attacks  on  eftabliflied  forms  -,  and  whofe  authority  and 
example  were  fo  powerful,  as  to  aboliih,  even  in  defiance  of 
France,  the  fafe,  commodious,  and  natural  mode  of  riding 
on  horfeback,  hitherto  pra6ticed  by  the  women  of  England,, 
and  to  introduce  fide-faddles  \ 

An  anonymous  Scotch  poem  has  lately  been  communicated 
to  me,  belonging  to  this  period :  of  which,  as  it  was  never 
printed,  and  as  it  contains  capital  touches  of  fatirical  hu- 
mour, not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Dunbar  and  Lyndefay,  I  am 
tempted  to  tranfcribe  a  few  ftanzas  ^.  It  appears  to  have 
been  written  foon  after  the  death  of  James  the  fifth '.  The 
poet  mentions  the  death  of  James  the  fourth,  who  was  kill- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Flodden-field,  fought  in  the  year  15 13  *. 
It  is  entitled  Duncane  Laider,  or  Makgregor's  Tes- 
tament \  The  Scotch  poets  were  fond  of  conveying  in- 
ve<^live,  under  the  form  of  an  afTumed  chara6ler  writing  a 
will  \   In  the  poem  before  us,  the  writer  expofes  the  ruinous 


^  See  Colleftanea  Hiftorica,  ex  Dic- 
tion. MS.  Thomae  Gafcoign.  Apud 
Heame's  W.  Hemingford,  p.  512. 

"  Chaucer  reprefents  hisWiyp.  ok  Bath 
as  riding  with  a  pair  of  fpurs.     Prol. 
V.  475.  p.  5.  Urr. 
And  on  her  feete  a  paire  of  fpurrls  fharpe. 

y  For  the  ufe  of  this  manufcript  I  am 
obliged  to  the  ingenious  Mr.  Pennant ; 
whofe  valuable  publications  are  familiar  to 
tveiy  reader  of  tafte  aad  fcience,. 


^V.  162. 

=*  V.  7». 

*•  "  Copied,  fays  my  manufcript,  at  Tay- 
*'  mouth,  in  September  1769.  From  a. 
"  Manufcript  in  the  library  there,  ending 
"  Augull  20th,  1490."  The  latter  date 
certainly  cannot  refer  to  the  time  when 
this  poem  was  written. 

"■  See  The  Tejiament  of  Mr.  Andro  Ken- 
nedy.,    Anc.  Sc.  Poems,  ut  fupr.  p*  35. 
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policy,  and  the  general  corruption  of  public  manners,  pre- 
vailing in  Scotland,  under  the  perfonage  of  the  Strong 
Man  ■*,  that  is,  tyranny  or  oppreflion.  Yet  there  are  fome 
circumftances  which  feem  to  point  out  a  particular  feudal 
lord,  famous  for  his  exactions  and  infolence,  and  who  at 
length  was  outlawed.  Our  teftator  introduces  himfelf  to 
the  reader's  acquaintance,  by  defcribing  his  own  chara6ler 
and  way  of  life,  in  the  following  exprellive  allegories. 

My  maifter  houfhold  was  heich "  Oppreflioun, 
Reif  ^  my  flewart,  that  cairit  of  na  wrang  ^ ; 
Murthure,  Slauchtir  ^  aye  of  ane  profellioun. 
My  cubicularis  *  has  bene  thir  yearis  lang : 
Recept,  that  oft  tuik  in  mony  ane  fang ", 
Was  porter  to  the  yettis ',  to  oppin  wyde ; 
And  Covatice  was  chamberlane  at  all  tyde  ". 

Confpiracie,  Invy,  and  Falfe  Report, 

Were  my  prime  counfalouris,  leve "  and  dearc ; 

Then  Robberie,  the  peepill  to  extort, 

And  common  Thift  °  tuke  on  tham  fa  the  fleir  % 

That  Treuth  in  my  prefuice  durfl  not  appeir, 

For  Falfheid  had  him  ay  at  mortal  feid ', 

And  Thift  brocht  Lautie  finallie  to  deid  '• 

Oppreflioun  clikit  Gude  Reule '  be  the  hair. 
And  fuddainlie  in  ane  preefoun  '  him  flang  j 
And  Crueltie  call  Pitic  our  the  flair ", 

•^  Viz.  Laider.  "Beloved. 

"  Named.     High.  "  Theft. 

^  Robbery.  p  Steer.     Steerage.    The  managemcRt. 
e  Took  many  a  booty.  i  Enmity.     Hatred. 
*•  Murder,  Slaughter.  '  Brought  Loyalty  to  death, 
»  The  pages  of  my  bed-chamber.    Call-  '  Caught  Good  Rule.  Read  c/ei^^if,  deck- 
ed, in  Scotland,  C-6«/w^fr-/<3^;.  ed.     Cleik  is  crooked  iron  J  Uncus. 
"  That  fcrupled  to  do  no  wrong.  *  Threw  him  into  prifon. 
1  Gates.     I'afe!.,  Tattif.  "  Over  the  Hairs'. 
*"  All  times. 

Quliill 
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Qbuill  Innocence  was  murthurit  in  that  thra! 
Than  Falflieid  faid,  he  maid  my  houfe  richt  ftrang, 
And  farnift  weill  with  meikill  wrangus  geir  *, 
And  bad  me  neither  god  nor  man  to  feir  \ 

V 

At  length,  in  confequence  of  repeated  enormities  and  vio- 
lations of  juflicc,  Duncane  fuppofes  himfelf  to  be  impri- 
foned,  and  about  to  fuffer  the  extreme  fentence  of  the  law. 
He  therefore  very  providently  makes  his  laft  will,  which 
contains  the  following  witty  bequefts. 

To  my  Curat  Negligence  I  refigne, 
Thairwith  his  parochinaris  ^  to  teche  -, 
Ane  ather  gift  I  leif  him  als  condigne  % 
Slouth  and  Ignorance  fendill "  for  to  preche  : 
The  faullis  he  committis  for  to  bleiche  ^ 
In  purgatorie,  quhill  ^  thaie  be  wafchin  clene^ 
Pure  religion  thairbie  to  fuflene. 

To  the  Vicar  I  leif  Diligence  and  Care 
To  tak  the  upmoft  claith  and  the  kirk  kow  % 
Mair  nor'  to  put  the  corps  in  fepulture  : 
Have  pouir  wad  fix  gryis  and  ane  fow  ^ 
He  will  have  ane  to  fill  his  bellie  fowe  ^ : 


■*  Murthered  in  the  croud.  e  If  the  poor  have  fix  pigs  and  one  fow. 

"  Furnifhed  it  well  with  much  ill-gotten  ^  His   belly  full.     Belly  was  not  yet 

wealth.  profcribed  as  a  coarfe  indelicate  word.     It 

y  V.  15.  feq.  often  occurs  in  our  Tranflation  of  the  Bible: 

*  Parifhioners.  ,  and  is  ufed,  fomewhat  fingularly,  in  a 
'  As  good.  chapter^aft  of  Weftminfter-abbey,  fo  late 
^  Seldom.  as  the  year  1628.     The  prebendaries  vin- 

*  To  be  bleached.     Whitened,  or  pu-  dicate  themfelves  from  the  imputation  of 
rified.  having  reported,    that  their  dean,  biihop 

*■  Till  they  be  waflied  clean.  Williams,    repaired   the   abbey,  "  out  of 

«  Part  of  the  pall,  taken  as  a  fee  at  fu-  **  the  diet,  and  Bellies   of  the  preben- 

ncrals.     The  Kirk-ko^v,  or  cow,  is  an  ec-  *'  daries,  and  revenues  of  our  faid  church, 

clefiaftical  perquifitc  which  1  do  not  under-  *'  and  not  out  of  his  own  revenues,  &c." 

ftand.  Widmorc's  Westminst.  Abbey,  p.  213, 

'  More  thau.  Append.  Num.  xii.  Lond.  1751.     Here^ 
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His  thocht  is  mair  upon  the  pafche  fynis, 
Nor  the  faullis  m  purgatorie  that  pynis '. 
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OpprefTioun  the  Persone  I  leif  untill  ^^ 
Pouir  mens  corne  to  hald  upon  the  rig ', 
Qujiill  he  get  the  teynd  alhail  at  his  will 
Suppois  the  harms  thair  bread  fuld  go  thig  % 
His  purpois  is  na  kirkis  for  to  big  "  j 
Sa  fair  an  banie-tyme  ^  god  has  him  fendin. 
This  feven  years  the  queir  will  ly  vTnmendin*. 


I  leif  unto  the  Dean  Dignite,  hot  faill  % 
With  Greit  Attendence  quilk  he  fall  not  mifs, 
Fra  adulteraris  [to]  tack  the  buttock-maill  * ; 
Oif  ane  man  to  ane  madin  gif  ane  kifs ', 
Get  he  not  geir,  thai  fall  not  come  to  blifs "  r 
His  winnyng  "^  is  maift  throw  fornicatioun. 
Spending  it  fliur  with  ficlike "  occupatioun. 


as  we  now  think,  a  periphrafis,  at  leaft 
another  term,  was  obvious.  How  fhock- 
ing,  or  rather  ridiculous,  would  this  ex- 
preffion  appear  in  <a  modem  inftrument, 
figned  by  a  body  of  dergy  ! 

'  He  thinks  more  of  his  Eafter-ofFerings, 
than  of  the  fouls  in  purgatory.  Pafche  is 
pafchal.     Pais,  Eafter. 

^  I  leave  Oppreffion  to  the  Parson,  the 
proprietor  of  the  great,  or  reftorial,  tythes. 
'  To  keep  the  corn  of  the  poor  in  the 
r/g",  or  rick. 

'"  Until  he  get  the  tythe  all  at  his  will. 
■  Suppofe  the  children  (hould  beg  their 
bread.     Barms,  or  Beams. 
"  To  build  no  churches. 
P  So  fair  a  harveft. 

■J  The  choir,  or.  chancel,  which,  as  the 
re£lor,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  in  repair. 
The  more  tythe  he  receives,  the  left  wil- 
ling he  is  to  return  a  due  proportion  of  it 
to  the  church. 


•■  Without  doubt. 

•  A  fine  for  adultery.  Ma  i  l  i  j  is  dutiesj, 
rents.  Maile-men,  Maillbris,  per- 
fons  who  pay  rent,  Male  is  Saxon  for  tri- 
bute or  tax.  Whence  Maalraan,  Saxon, 
for  one  paying  tribute.  See  Spelman  and 
Dufrefne,  in  VV. 

'  If  a  man  give  a  maid  one  kifs.  Chau- 
cer fays  of  his  Sompnour,  or  Apparitor, 
Prol.  Urr.  p.  6.  v.  651. 

He  would  fufFer  for  a  quart  of  wine 
A  good  fellow  to  have  his  concubine. 

See  the  Freeres  Tale,  where  thefe  a- 
bufes  are  expofed  with  much  humour.  Orr. 
edit.  p.  87. 

"  If  he  does  not  get  his  fine,  they  will 
not  be  faved.  Geir  is  properly  goods', 
chattels. 

'^'  His  profits,  in  the  fpirltual  court. 

"  Surely  in  the  fame  manner. 


Vol.  IL 


U  u 
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I  leif  unto  the  Prioure,  for  his  part. 
Gluttony,  him  and  his  monkis  to  feid. 
With  far  better  will  to  drink  ane  quart  ''j 
Nor  an  the  bible  ane  chaptoure  ^  to  reid ; 
Yit  ar  thai  wyis  and  fubtile  into  deid  % 
Fenzeis  thame  pouir  ^  and  has  gret  fufficence. 
And  takith  vvolth  away  with  gret  patience. 

I  leif  the  Abbot  Pride  and  Arrogance, 

With  trappit  mules  in  the  court  to  ryde  % 

Not  in  the  clofler  to  make  refidence ; 

It  is  na  honoure  thair  for  him  to  byde  % 

But  ever  for  ane  bifchoprik  provyde ' : 

For  Weill  ye  wat  ane  pouir  benefice. 

Of  ten  thoufand  markis  [  may  not  him  fuffice. 

To  the  BiscHop  his  Free  will  I  allege^, 
Becaus  thair  [is]  na  man  him  [dares]  to  blame  -, 
Fra  fecular  men  he  will  him  replege  \ 


y  An  Englifh  gallon. 

*  To  read  one  chapter. 

"  Unto  death. 

*•  Feign  themfelves  poor. 

•^  To  ride  on  a  mule  with  rich  trappings. 
Cavendifh  fays,  that  when  cardinal  Wolfey 
went  embaflador  to  France,  he  rode  through 
London  with  more  than  twenty  fumpter- 
mules.  He  adds,  that  Wolfey  "  rode  very 
"  fumptuouflie  like  a  cardinal,  on  a  mule  ; 
«'  with  his  fpare-mule,  and  his  fpare-horfe, 
*•  covered  with  crimfon  velvett,  and  gilt 
"  ftirrops,  &c."  Mem.  of  Card.  Wol- 
SEY.  edit.  Lond.  1708.  8vo.  p.  57.  When 
he  meets  the  king  of  France  near  Amiens, 
he  mounts  another  mule,  more  fuperbly 
caparifoned.  Ibid.  p.  69.  See  alfo  p.  192. 
[See  a  manufcript  of  this  Life,  MSS. 
Laud.  i.  66.  MSS.  Arch.  B.  44.  Bibl. 
Bodl.]  The  fame  writer,  one  of  the  car- 
dinal's domeftics,  fays  that  he  conftantly 
xodc   10  Weftminfter-hall,   "  on  a  mule 


**  trapped  in  crimfbn  velvett  with  a  faddle 
*•  of  the  fame."  Ibid.  p.  29.  30.  In  the 
Computus  of  Maxtoke  priory,  in  Warwick- 
Ihire,  for  the  year  1 446,  this  article  of  ex- 
penditure occurs,  "  Pro  pabulo  duarum 
*'  mularum  cum  harnefiis  domini  Prioris 
"  hoc  anno."  Again  in  the  fame  year, 
**  Pro  freno  deaurato,  cum  fella  et  pan  no 
**  blodii  coloris,  mulse  Prioris."  MS. 
penes  me  fupr.  citat.  WicclifFe  defcribes  a 
WoRDLY  Priest,  "  with  fair  hors  and 
*'  jolly,  and  gay  faddles  and  bridles  ring- 
*•  ing  by  the  way,  and  himfelf  in  coftly 
**  clothes  and  pelure."  Lewis's  W^iccl. 
p.  121. 

''  Continue. 

'  Look  out  for  a  bifhoprick. 

f  Marcs. 

8  Give,  Affign. 

•*  He  will  order  tryal  In  his  own  court.. 
It  is  therefore  unfafe  to  attack  him. 


And 
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And  Weill  ye  wat  the  pape  is  fur  fra  hame ' : 
To  preich  the  gofpell  he  thinkis  fchame, 
(Suppofis  Aim  tym  it  was  his  profeflioun,) 
Rather  nor  for  to  fit  upon  the  feflioun ". 

I  leif  my  Flatterie,  and  Fals  DifTembling, 
Unto  the  Freris,  thai  fa  weill  can  fleitche'. 
With  mair  profit  throwe  ane  marriage-making 
Nor  all  the  lentrane ""  in  the  kirk  to  preiche ', 
Thai  gloifs  °  the  fcripture,  ever  quhen  thai  tcachc, 
Moer  in  intent  the  auditouris  to  pleifs. 
Nor  the  trew  worde  of  god  for  to  appeifs  •*. 

Thir  '^  gifts  that  dame  Nature  has  me  lent 
I  have  difponit '  heir,  as  ye  may  fee : 
It  nevir  was,  nor  yit  is,  my  intent. 
That  trew  kirkmen  get  acht  belongis  to  me*: 
But  that  haulis  *  Huredome  and  Harlottrie, 
Gluttony,  Invy,  Covatice,  and  Pryde, 
^  My  executouris  I  mak  tham  at  this  tyde. 

Adew  all  friends,  quhill"  after  that  we  meit, 
I  cannot  tell  yow  quhair,  nor  in  quhat  place ; 
But  as  the  lord  difpoufis  for  my  fpreit, 

*  You  well  know  the  pope  is  at  a  great  religious  romances.    Wiccliffe,  the  grand 

diftance.  atitagonift    of    thefe    orders,     fays   that, 

^  He  had  rather  fit  in  parliament,  *'  Capped   [graduated]   friers    that   beea 

'  Fawn.  *'  cleped  [called]  matters  of  divinitie,  have 

"'  Or,  Lentron.     Lent.  "  their  chamber  and  fervice  as  lords  and 

"  Who  get  more  by  making  one  match,  *<  kings,   and    fenden  out  idiots  full   of 

than  by  preaching  a  whole  Lent.      The  *'  covetife  to  preche,  not  the  gofpel,  but 

mendicants  gained  an  eftablifhment  in  fa-  "  chronicles,  fables,  and  lefmges,  to  plefc 

milies,  and  were  confulted  and  gave  their  "  the  peple,  and  to  robbe  them."  Lewis's 

advice  in  all  cafes.      Chaucer's  Freere  Life  of  Wiccl.  p.  zi.xiii. 

Had  mad  full  manie  a  marriage  ,  t»t    r  j      -n  l  j 

Of  yong  women,  &c.         PaoL.y.212.  ^^^^°^^\      if'^"'''^'^  -a-  .. 

JO'  s  ^  ^.J.^g  churchman,  a  chrmian  on  the 

"  Expound.  reformed  plan,  fhall  never  get  any  thing 

P  Explain.     The  mendicants   not  only  belonging  to  me. 

perverted  tlie  plaineft  texts  of  fcripture  to  '  Whole, 

cover  their  own  fraudulent  purpofes,   but  "  Till, 
often  amufed  their  hearers  with  legends  and 

U  u  2  '    Quher 
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Quher  is  the  well  of  mercie  and  of  grace, 
That  I  may  [ftand]  befoirr  his  godlie  face : 
Unto  the  devill  I  leif  my  fynnis ""  all, 
Fra  him  thai  came,  to  him  aganiC  thei  fall  \ 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  Makgrcgor 
was  one  of  thofe  Scottilh  lairds,  who  lived  profefledly  by 
lapine  and  pillage :  a  practice  greatly  facilitated,  and  even 
fupported,  by  the  feudal  fyftem.  Of  this  fort  was  Edom 
©'Gordon,  whofe  attack  on  the  caftle  of  Dunfe  is  recorded 
by  the  Scotch  minflrels,  in  a  pathetic  ballad,  which  begins 
thus. 

It  fell  about  the  Martinmas, 

Qhen  the  wind  blew  fchril  and  cauld. 
Said  Edom  o'  Gordon  to  his  men. 
We  maun  draw  to  a  hauld : 

And  quhat  a  hauld  fall  we  draw  to. 

My  mirry  men  and  me  ? 
We  wul  gae  to  the  houfe  o'  the  Rhodes, 

To  fee  that  fair  ladie  \ 

Other  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  fame  fituations  in  life, 
afford  inftances  of  the  fame  pra6lice.  Froiffart  has  left  a 
long  narrative  of  an  eminent  robber,  one  Amergot  Marcell ; 
who  became  at  length  fo  formidable  and  powerful,  as  to 
claim  a  place  in  the  hiftory  of  France.  About  the  year 
1380,  he  had  occupied  a  ftrong  caflle  for  the  fpace  of  ten 
years,  in  the  province  of  Auvergne,  in  which  he  lived  with 
the  fplendor  and  dominion  of  a  petty  fovereign  ;  having 
amaffed,  by  pillaging  the  neighbouring  country,  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  francs.  His  depredations  brought  in.  an 
annual  revenue  of  twenty  thoufand  floreins.     Afterwards  he 

*  Sinsa  *  V«  309.  fcq*  y  Percj»'s  Bali.  i.  ico. 

IS 
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is  tempted  imprudently  to  fell  his  caftle  to  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  the  king  for  a  confiderable  fum.     Froiflart  introduces 
Marcell,  after  having  fold  his  fortrefs,  uttering  the  following 
lamentation,  which  ftrongly  paints  his  fyftem  of  depredation, 
the  feudal  anarchy,  and  the  trade  and  travelling  of  thofe  days. 
What  a  Joy  was  it  when  we  rode  forthe  at  adventure, 
and  fomtyme  found  by  the  way  a  ryche  priour,  or  mar- 
chaunt,  or  a  route  of  mulettes,  of  Montpellyer,    of  Nar- 
bone,  of  Lymons,   of  Fongans,   of  Tholous,  or  of  Car- 
caflbne,  laden  with  clothe  of  Bruffelles,    or  peltre  ware 
coraynge  from  the  fayres,  or    laden  with   fpycery  from 
<'  Bruges,    from   Damas,     or    from   Alyfaunder!      What- 
*'  foever   we  met,  all  was  ours,    or  els  raunfomed  at  our 
*'  pleafures.      Dayly  we  gate  newe  money;    and  the  vyl- 
laynes  of  Auvergne  and  of  Lymofyn  dayly  provyded,  and 
brought  to  our  caflell,  whete  mele,  breed  [bread]  ready 
baken,  otes  for  our  horfes  and  lytter,  good  wynes,  beffes, 
and  fatte  mottons,  pullayne,  and  wylde  foule.     We  were 
ever  furnyfhed,  as  though  we  had  been  kings.     Whan  we 
rode  forthe,  all  the  country  trembled  for  feare.     All  was 
*'  cures,    goynge  or  comyngc.     Howe  toke  we  Carlafle,    I 
and  the  Eourge  of  Companye  !  and  I  and  Perot  of  Bernoys 
'  toke  Calufet.  '    How  dyd  we  fcale  with  lytell   ayde  the 
ftronge  caftell  of  Marquell  pertayninge  to  the  erle  DoU 
phyn  1     I  kept  it  not  paft  fyve  dayes,  but  I  receyved  for 
it,  on  a  fay  re  table,  fyve  thoufand  frankes ;  and  forgave 
one  thoufand,  for  the  love  of  the  erle  Dolphyn's  chyldren. 
By  my  faithe,  this  was  a  fayre  and  goodlie  life !  &c  ^" 
But  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  our  teftator 
Makgregor,  although  a  robber,  was  aperfonage  of  high  rank, 
whofe  power  and  authority  were  fuch,  as  to  require  this  in- 
dire6l  and  artificial  mode  of  abiife.     For  the  fame  reafon,  L 
believe  the  name  to  be  fi6titious. 

^  See  tom.  ii.  c.  170.  f.  115,  a.      And  tojn.  i.  c.  I4.9.  f.  73.      See  uKo,  ib,  c.  440. 
C  313.  b.  Berners's  Tranfl. 

I  take 
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I  take  this  opportunity  of  obferving,  that  the  old  Scotch 
poet  Blind  Harry  belongs  to  this  period ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  of  correcting  the  miflake,  which,  in  conformity  to  the 
common  opinion,  and  on  the  evidence  of  Dempfler  and 
Mackenzie,  1  have  committed,  in  placing  him  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century*.  John  Major  the  Scotch 
hiflorian,  who  was  born  about  the  year  1470,  remembered 
Blind  Harry  to  have  been  living,  and  to  have  publiflied  a 
poem  on  the  achievements  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  when  he 
was  a  boy.  He  adds,  that  he  cannot  vouch  for  the  credibility 
of  thofe  tales  which  the  bards  were  accuftomed  to  fing  for  hire 
in  the  caftles  of  the  nobility  ^  I  will  give  his  own  words . 
"  Integrum  librum  Gulielmi  Wallace!  Henricus,  a  nativitate 
luminibus  captus,  meae  infantiae  tempore  cudit :  et  quae 
vulgo  dicebantur  carmine  vulgari,  in  quo  peritus  erat, 
confcripfit.  Ego  autem  talibus  fcriptis  folum  in  parte 
fidem  impertior  i  quippe  qui  historiarum  recitatione 
CORAM  PRiNciPiBus  vi6lum  et  veflitum,  quo  dignus  erat, 
*'  na6tus  eft  V*  And  that,  in  this  poem.  Blind  Harry  has 
intermixed  much  fable  with  true  hiftory,  will  appear  from 
fome  proofs  colle6led  by  fir  David  Dalrymple,  in  his  judicious 
and  accurate  annals  of  Scotland,  lately  publiflied  \ 

I  cannot  return  to  the  Englifli  poets  without  a  hint,  that  a 
well-executed  hifl:ory  of  the  Scotch  poetry  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  would  be  a  valuable  accefllon  to  the  general  literary 
hiftory  of  Britain.  The  fubje6l  is  pregnant  with  much  curious 
and  inftru6tive  information,  is  highly  deferving  of  a  minute 
and  regular  refearch,  has  never  yet  been  uniformly  examined 
in  its  full  extent,  and  the  materials  are  both  acceflible  and 
ample.     Even  the  bare  lives  of  the  vernacular  poets  of  Scot- 


'  See  fupr.  vol.  i.   p.  321.     Dempller  f.  74.  a.  edit.  Afcenf.  1521.  410.  Compare 

fays  he  lived  in  1361.  Hollinfh.  Scot.  ii.  p.  414,     And  Mack. 

•>  The  poem  as  now  extant  has  probably  torn.  i.  423.     Dempft.  lib.  viii.  p.  349. 

"been  reformed  and  niodernifed.  ^  See  p.  245.  edit.  1776.  4to. 

^  Hist.  Macn,  Britan.  L.  iv.  c.  xv, 

land 
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land  have  never  yet  been  written  v^ith  tblerable  care ;  and  at 
prefent  are  only  knov^n  from  the  meagre  outlines  of  Dempfter 
and  Mackenzie.  The  Scotch  appear  to  have  had  an  early 
propenfity  to  theatrical  reprefentations  j  and  it  is  probable, 
that  in  the  profecution  of  fuch  a  defign,  among  feveral  other 
interefting  and  unexpe6led  difcoveries,  many  anecdotes,  con- 
ducing to  illuftrate  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  our  ancient 
drama,  might  be  drawn  from  obfcurity. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    XV. 

MOST  of  the  poems  of  John  Skelton  were  written  m 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  eighth.  But  as  he  was 
laureated  at  Oxford  about  the  year  1489%  I  confider  him  as 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

Skelton,  having  fludied  in  both  our  univerfities,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  re6lory  of  Difs  in  Norfolk  \  But  for  his  buf- 
fooneries in  the  pulpit,  and  his  fatirical  ballads  againft  the 


^  See  fupr.  p.  130. 

'  At  leaft  before  the  year  1507.  For  at 
the  end  of  his  Trent  ale  /or  old  John 
Clarke,  there  is  this  colophon.  "  Auftore 
'*  Skelton  redore  de  Dis.  Finis,  &c.  A- 
**  pud  Trumpinton,  fcript.  per  Curatum 
•*♦  ejufdem  quinto  die  Jan.  A.  D.  1507." 
See  the  Pithy  pleasaunt  and  pro- 
fitable WORKES    of   MaISTER  SkEL- 

TON,  reprinted  at  London,  1736,  izmo. 
pag.  272.  He  was  ordained  both  deacon 
and  prieft  in  the  year  1 498.  On  the  title  of 
the  monaftery  de  Graciis  near  the  tower  of 
London.  Registr.  Savage.  Epifc.  Lond. 
There  is  a  poem  by  Skelton  on  the  death 
■of  king  Edward  the  fourth,  who  died 
A.  D.  1483.  Workes,  ut  fupr.  p.  100. 
This  is  taken  into  the  Mirrour  of  Ma- 
gistrates. 

Skelton's  poems  were  firfl  printed  at 
London,  1512.  8vo.  A  more  complete 
edition  by  Thomas  Marfhe  appeared  in 
1568.  izmo.  From  which  the  modern 
edition,  in  1736,  was  copied.  Many  pieces 
of  this  colleftion  have  appeared  feparately. 
We  have  alfo.  Certain f  bokes  of 
Skelton.  For  W.  Bonham,  1547. 
1 2mo.  Again,  viz.  Five  of  his  poems, 
for  John  Day,  1583.  i2mo.  Another 
collection  for  A.  Scolocker,  1582.  i2mo. 
Another  of  two  pieces,  without  date,  for 
A.  Kytfon.  Another,  viz.  Merie  Tales, 
•for  T.  Colwell,  1575.  121110.  Magni- 
■?.IC£NCE,  a  goodly  Intcrliidi  and  a  mery 


de'vyfed  and  made  by  mayjler  Skelton,  poet 
laureate,  late  deceafed,  was  printed  by 
Raftell,  in  1533.  4to.  This  is  not  in  any 
colle<^ion  of  his  poems.  He  mentions  it 
in  his  Crowne  of  Lawrell,  p.  47. 
**  And  of  Magnificence,  a  notable 
**  mater,  &c."  Pin fon  alfo  printed  a  piece 
of  Skelton,  not  in  any  colledion,  "  How 
"  yong  fcholars  now  a  days  emboldened  in 
"  the  fly  blowne  blaft  of  the  moche  vayne 
"  glorious,  &c."  Without  date,  4to.  There 
are  alfo,  not  in  his  Works,  Epitaph  of 
Jafper  duke  of  Bedford^  Lond.  4to.  And, 
Mijcries  of  England  under  Henry  feventh, 
Lond.  4to.  See  two  of  his  Epitaphs  in 
Camden's  Epitaph  I  a  Regum,  &c.  Lond. 
1600.  4to.  See  a  diftich  in  Hollinfh.  iii. 
878.  And  Stanzas  prefented  to  Henry  the 
feventh,  in  1488,  at  Windfor,  in  Afhmole's 
•Ord.  Gart.  chap.  xxi.  SECT.vii.p  594. 
A  great  number  of  Skelton's  pieces  remain 
unprinted.  See  MSS.  Harl.  367.  36.  fol. 
101.  feq. — 2252.  51.  fol.  134.  feq.  MSS. 
Reg.  18  D.  4.  5.  MSS.  C.  C.  C. 
Cambr.  G.  ix.  MSS.  Cotton.  Vitell. 
E.  X.  28.  And  MSS.  Cathedr.  Line.  In 
the  Crowne  of  Lawrell,  Skelton  re- 
cites many  of  his  own  pieces,  p.  47.  feq. 
The  fo'verayne  Interlude  of  Virtue.  The 
Rofar.  Prince  Arthur's  creacion.  Of  Per- 
fdia.  Dialogues  of  Ymaginacion.  The  co- 
medy of  Aihadimios.  TulUs familinrs,  that 
is,  a  tranflationof  Tully's  Familiar  Eplftles. 
Of  good  Jds/ifment,     The  Recule  againji 
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mendicants  ^  he  was  feverely  cenfured,  and  perhaps  fuf- 
pended  by  Nykke  his  diocefan,  a  rigid  bifhop  of  Norwich, 
from  exercifuig  the  duties  of  the  facerdotal  function. 
Wood  fays,  he  was  alfo  punifhed  by  the  bifliop  for  "  having 
**  been  guilty  of  certain  crimes^  as  most  poets  are*"."  But 
thefe  perfecutions  only  ferved  to  quicken  his  ludicrous  dif- 
pofition,  and  to  exafperate  the  acrimony  of  his  fatire.  As 
his  fermons  could  be  no  longer  a  vehicle  for  his  abufe,  he 
vented  his  ridicule  in  rhyming  libels.  At  length,  daring  to 
attack  the  dignity  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  he  was  clofely  pur- 
fued  by  tlie  officers  of  that  powerful  minifleri  and,  taking 
flicker  in  the  fancluary  of  Weftminfter  abbey,  v^as  kindly 


Gagidne.  See  p.  47.  162.  Th.t  Popingay, 
A  ?ioble  pamphelet  of  fo'veraintie.  The  Play 
of  Magnificence,  abovementioned.  Maters 
of  Mjrtb  to  maifres  Margery.  The  Pere- 
grinacion  of  Marines  Lyfe,  from  the  French, 
jerhaps  of  Guillaume,  prior  of  Chalis. 
"See  fupr.  p.  120.]  But  it  ihould  be  ob- 
served, that  Pynfon  printed  Peregrinatio 
humani  generis,  1508.  4to.  T\iQ  triutnphes 
of  the  redde  rofe,  containing  many  ftories 
long  unremembered.  Speculum  principis,  a 
manual  written  while  he  was  creauncer,  or 
tutor,  to  Henry  the  eighth,  when  a  boy. 
The  Tunnyng  of  Elinour  Rummyng.  See 
p.  123.  Colin  Clout.  See  p.  179.  fohn 
JT've.  Joforth  facke.  Verfes  to  maifires 
Anne.  Epitaph  of  one  Adam  a  kna<ve.  See 
p.  271.  The  halade  of  the  mujlarde  tarte. 
The  fate  oi Phili'j  Sparroive.  See  p.  215. 
The  grounting  ofthefivyne.  The  mourjiyng 
of  the  mapeh  rote.  A  prayer  to  Moyfe's 
homes.  The  paiants  [pageaunts]  played  in 
joyous  garde,  that  is,  in  king  Arthur's 
caftle,  fo  called  in  the  romance  of  Morte 
Arthur.  The  fcneftrc'l  [vvindov/]  of 
cafiell  Angel.  The  ncule  of  Rofamundes 
bo^wre.  PIo-iv  dame  Miner-va  firfl  found  the 
clique- tre.  The  my  Her  and  his  joly  mate,  or 
wife.  Marione  clarion.  Of  the  Bonhoms, 
of  AJlorige  near  BerkHamftead,  where  is  the 
fange  royall  of  Chrifs  hlode,  that  is,  the 
real  blood  of  Chrift.  He  profeffes  to  have 
received  many  favours  from  this  monaftcry. 
The  nacion  of foJcs,    I'he  bok(  of  thretfooles 

Vol.  II,  X 


Is  printed  In  his  works,  p.  260.  Apolh 
that  luhirled  up  his  c':are.  The  mayden  of 
Kent.  Of  lovers  teftaments.  Of  Jollas 
and  Phillis.  The  boke  of  honor oufe  ajJate  : 
Of  royall  demenaunce  :  Hovu  to  fle  fynne  : 
H01V  to  fpeke  tuell.  Honu  to  dye  nvhen  ye 
ivill,  A  tranflation  of  Diodorus  Siculus% 
cute  of  frejhe  Latin,  that  is,  of  Poggius 
Florentinus,  containing  fix  books.  MS. 
C.  C.  C.  Camb.  viii.  5.  Poggius's  verfion 
was  £rll  printed  at  Venice,  1476.  Cax- 
ton  in  his  Preface  to  Virgil's  Eneidos, 
fays  that  Skelton  "  tranflated  diverfe  other 
**  workes  out  of  Latyn  into  Englyfh,"  be- 
fide  Tully's  Epiftles,  and  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus.  Bale  mentions  his  InveSliva  on  Wil- 
liam Lily  the  grammarian.  I  know  nothing 
more  of  this,  than  that  it  was  anfwered  by 
Lily  in  Apologia  ad  foh.  Scheltonnm.  Pr. 
•'  Siccine  vipereo  pergis  me,  &:c."  The 
piece  of  Skelton  moft  frequently  printed 
was,  I  believe,  his  Elinour  Rummyng, 
or  Rumpkin.  The  lail  of  the  old  editions 
is,  in  1624.  4to.  Li  the  title  page,  is  the 
pifture  of  our  genial  hoilefs,  a  dewrraed, 
old  (voman,  holding  a  pot  of  ale,  with 
this  infcription. 

When  Skelton  wore  the  lawrtl  crown 
My  ale  put  all  the  ale  wives  down. 

See   Davlcs*s    Critical    History    of 
Pamphlets,  p.  z%.  86. 

s  See  Works,  p.  200.  202.  &c. 

^  Ath.  OxOiT,  i.  22.  feq. 
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entertained  and  protected  by  abbot  Iflip  S  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  neighbouring  church 
of  faint  Margaret,  in  the  year  1529. 

Skelton  was  patronifed  by  Henry  Algernoon  Percy,  the 
fifth  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  deferves  particular  notice 
here;  as  he  loved  literature  at  a  time  when  many  of  the 
nobility  of  England  could  hardly  read  or  write  their  names, 
and  was  the  general  patron  of  fuch  genius  as  his  age  pro- 
duced.    He  encouraged  Skelton,    almoft  the  only  profefTed 
poet  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  feventh,  to  write  an  elegy  on 
the  death  of  his  father,    which  is  yet  extant.     But   ftill 
ftronger  proofs  of  his  literary  turn,  especially  of  his  lingular 
pafTion  for  poetry,  may  be  colledled  from  a  very  fplendid 
manufcript,    which  formerly  belonged  to  this   very  diftin- 
guifhed  peer,  and  is  at  prefent  preferved  in  the  Britifli  Mu- 
feum".     It  contains  a  large  colle6lion  of  Englrfh  poems, 
elegantly  engrolTed   on  vellum^   and   fuperbly   illuminated^, 
which  had  been  thus  fumptuoufly  tranfcribed  for  his  ufe. 
The  pieces  are  chiefly  thofe  of  Lydgate,  after  which  follow 
the  aforefaid  Elegy  of  Skelton,  and  fome  fmaller  compofi- 
tions.     Among  the  latter  are  a  metrical  hiflory  of  the  family- 
of  Percy,  prefented  to  him  by  one  of  his  own  chaplains  j. 
and  a  prolix  feries  of  poetical  infcriptions,  which  he  caufed 
to  be  written  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  principal 
apartments  of  his  caftles  of  Lekinfield  and  Wreflir.     His 


*  His  Latin  epitaph  or  elegy  on  the 
Death  of  Henry  the  feventh,  is  addrefled 
to  Iflip,  A.  D.  1512.  p.  285. 

"  MSS.  Reg.  18  D.  11. 

1  See  fupr.  p.  126.  And  MSS.  C.  C.  C. 
Cant.  168.  Three  of  the  apartments 
in  Wreflill  Caftle,  now  deftroyed,  were 
adorned  with  Poetical  Inscriptions. 
Thefe  are  called  in  the  manufcript  above- 
mentioned,  "  Prove RBEs  in  the  Lodg- 
<♦  iNGS  in  Wressill." 

1.  '♦  The  proverbes  in  the  fydis  of  the 
'•  innere  chamber  at  Wreflill."  This  is  a 
poem  of  twenty- four  flanzas,  each  contain- 
ing feven  lines :  beginning  thus? 


"  When  It  Is  tyme  of  cofte  and  greate 

expens, 
**  Beware  of  wafte  and  fpende  by  meafure; 
**  Who  that  outrageoufly  makithe  his  dif- 

pens, 
*«  Caufythe  his  goodes  not  long  to  endure,- 

&c. 

2.  "  The  counfell  of  Ariftotill,  whiche 
**  he  gayfe  to  Alexander,  kynge  of  Mafly- 
"  dony  ;  whiche  are  wrytyn  in  the  fyde  of 
**  the  Utter  Chamber  above  thehoufe  in  the 
**  Garden  at  Wrefyll."  This  is  in  diftichs. 
of  thirty-eight  lines;  beginning  thus, 

Punyfhfi 
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cultivation  of  the  arts  of  external  elegance  appears,  from  the 
ilately  fepulchral  monuments  which  he  ereded  in  the  min- 
fler,  or  collegiate  church,  of  Beverly  in  Yorkfhire,  to  the 
memory  of  his  father  and  mother  -,  which  are  executed  in 


*'  Punyniemoderatlyanddifcretly  correfte, 
**  As  well  to  mercy  as  to  juftice  havynge  a 
refpefte,  &c. 

3.  "  The  proverbis  in  the  fyde  of  th'  Utter 
**  Chamber  above  of  the  hous  in  the  gar- 
"  dying  at  Wrefyll."  A  poem  of  thirty 
ftanzas,  chiefly  of  four  lines,  viz, 

"  Remorde  thyne  ey  inwardly, 
**  Fyx  not  thy  mynde  on  Fortune,  that  de- 
lythe  dyverfly,  &c. 

The  following  apartments  in  Lekiniield 
had  poetical  infcriptions :  as  mentioned  in 
the  faid  manufcript.  "  Proverbs  in  the 
*'  Lodgings  at  Lekingfield." 

1.  *'  The  proverbis  of  the  gaxett  over 
*'  the  Bayne  at  Lekyngfelde,"  This  is  a 
dialogue  in  32  ftanzas,  of  four  lines,  be- 
t\veen  "  the  Parte  Senfatyve,"  and  "  the 
"  Part  Intelledtyve ;"  containing  a  poetical 
comparifon  between  fenfual  and  intelledual 
pleafures. 

2.  "  The  proverbis  in  the  garet  at  the 
**  new  lodge  in  the  parke  of  Lekingfelde." 
This  is  a  poem  of  32  ftanzas,  of  four  lines, 
being  a  difcant  on  Harmony,  as  alfo  on  the 
manner  of  Singing,  and  playing  on  moft 
of  the  inftruments  then  ufed:  i.e.  the  Haips, 
Claricordes,  Lute,  Virgynall,  Clarifym- 
ballis.  Clarion,  Shawme,  Orgayne,  Re- 
corder. The  following  ftanza  relates  to 
the  Shawme,  and  ftiews  it  to  have  been 
ufed  for  the  Bafs,  as  the  Recorder  was 
for  the  Meane  or  Tenor. 

**  A   Shawme  makithe  a  fweete  founde 

■for  he  tunithe  Basse, 
"  It  mountithe  not  to  hy,  but  kepithe  rule 

and  fpace. 

"  Yet  yf  it  be  blowne  with  a  too  vehement 
wynde, 

"  It  makithe  it  to  mifgoverne  out  of  his 
kynde. 

3.  "  The  proverbis  in  the  roofFe  of  the 
"  hyeft  chawmbre  in  the  gardinge  at  Le- 
idn^felde."    If  we  fuppofe  this  to  be  the 
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room  mentioned  byLeland,  where  the  Ge- 
nealogy was  kept ;  the  following  jingling 
refledUons  on  the  family  motto  (in  thirty 
diftichs)  will  not  appear  quite  fo  mifplaced; 

**  Efperaunce  en  Dyeu, 

**  Trufte  in  hym  he  is  moft  trewe. 

En  Dieu  efperancBy 

In  hym  put  thyne  affiance. 

"  E/peraunce  in  the  worlde?  nay; 
**  The  worlde  varieth  every  day. 

E/peraunce  in  riches  ?  nay,  not  (o. 
Riches  flidithe  and  fone  will  go. 

E/perauvce  in  exaltacion  of  honoure  ? 
Nay,  it  widderithe  .  .  .  lyke  a  floure. 

Efperaunct  in  bloode  and  highe  lynage? 
At  mofte  nede,  bot  efy  avauntage^ 

The  concluding  dlftich  is, 
"  E/peraunce  en  Dieu,  in  hym  is  all; 
"  Be  thou  contente  and  thou  art  abovtf 
Fortune's  fall." 

4.  "  The  proverbis  in  the  roufeofmy 
"  Lorde  Percy  clofett  at  Lekyngfelde."  A 
poetical  dialogue,  containing  inftruftions 
for  youth,  in   142  lines. 

5.  "  The  proverbis  in  the  roufeofmy 
Lordis  library  at  Lekyngefelde."  Twenty- 
three  ftanzas  of  four  lines,  from  which 
take  the  following  fpecimen  : 

"  To  every  tale  geve  thou  no  credens. 
"  Prove  the  caufe,  or  thou  give  fentens. 
*'  Agayn  the  right  make  no  dyfFens, 
"  So  haft  thou  a  clene  confciens." 

6.  "  The  counfell  of  Ariftotell,  whiche 
"  he  gave  to  Alexander  kinge  of  Mace- 
"  dony ;  in  the  fyde  of  the  garet  of  the 
"  gardynge  in  Lekynfelde."  This  con- 
fifts  of  nine  ftanzas,  of  eight  lines :  Take 
the  laft  ftanza  but  one  : 

"  Puniflie  moderatly,  and  difcretly  correa, 
"  As  well  to  mercy,  as  to  juftice  havynge  a 
refped ; 
X  2  <«  So 
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the  richeft  ftyle  of  the  florid  Gothic  archite6lure,  and  remain 
to  this  day,  the  confpicuous  and  flriking  evidences  of  his 
tafte  and  magnificence.  In  the  year  1520,  he  founded  an 
annual  flipend  of  ten  marcs  for  three  years,  for  a  preceptor, 
or  profeiTor,  to  teach  grammar  and  philofophy  in  the  mo- 
jiaftery  of  Alnewick,  contiguous  to  another  of  his  magnifi- 
cent cailles "".  A  further  inftance  of  his  attention  to  letters 
and  fiudious  employments,  occurs  in  his  Houshold-book, 
dated  1512,  yet  remaining  5  in  v^^hich  the  Libraries  of  this 
earl  and  of  his  lady  are  fpeCified":  and  in  the  fame  curious 
monument  of  antient  manners  it  is  ordered,  that  one  of  his 
chaplains  fhould  be  a  Maker  of  Interludes  °.  With  fa 
much  boldnefs  did  this  liberal  nobleman  abandon  the  ex- 
ample of  his  brother  peers,  whofe  principal  occupations  were- 
hawking  and  tilting  j  and  who  defpifed  learning,  as  an  ig- 
noble and  petty  accomplifhment,  fit  only  for  the  purpofes  of 
laborious  and  indigent  ecclefiaftics.  Nor  was  he  totally 
given  up  to  the  purfuits  of  leifure  and  peace:  he  was,  in  the 


«'  So  fhall  ye  have  meryte  for  the  punyfh- 

ment, 
*•  And  caufe  the  offender  to  be  fory  and 

penitent. 

•'  If  ye  be  movede  with  anger  or  haftynes, 
**  Paufe  in  youre  mynde  and  your  yre  reprefs: 
"  Defer  vengeance  unto  your  anger  affwa- 

gede  be; 
<'  So  fliyll  ye  mynyfter  juftice,  and  do  dewe 

equyte." 

This  caftle  is  alfo  demolifhed.  One  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  apartments  of  the  old 
caftles  in  France,  was  to  write  the  walls  all 
over  with  amorous  Sonnets. 
.  "'  From  the  Receiver's  accompts  of  the 
earl's  eftates  in  Com.  Northumb.  A.  xv. 
Henr.  viii.  A.  D.  1527.  "  Soluciones 
**  DEN ARiORUM  per  Warrantum  Do- 
*'  MINI.  Et  in  denariis  per  dominum 
*'  receptorem  doftori  Makerell  Abbati  mo- 
«♦  nafterii  de  Alnewyk  folutis,  de  exitibus 
hujus  anni,  pro  folucione  vadii  unius 
yEDAGOGi,    five    Magillri,    exiftentis 


*'  infra  Abbathiam  prediftam,  et  docentis 
"  ac  legentis  Grammaticam  et  Phi- 
*'  LosoPHiAM  canonicis  et  fratribus  mo- 
**  naflerii  predifti,  ad  x  marcas  per  annum 
*'  pro  termino  iij  annorum,  virtute  unius 
warranti,  cujus  data  eft  apud  Wreflill 
XX'""  die  Septembris  annoxij  Regis  pre- 
difti,  figno  manuali  ipfius  Comitis  fig- 
**  nati,  et  penes  ipfum  Abbatem  rema- 
"  nentis,  ultra  vj  lib.  xiijs.  ivd.  fibi  al- 
•*  locatas  anno  xiij  Henr.  viij''',  et  vj  lib. 
"  xiijs.  iiijd.  fimiliter  fibi  allocatas  in  anno 
"  xiiij  ejufdem  Regis  ut  per  ii  acquietan- 
'*■  cias  inde  confeftas,  et  penes  Auditorem 
•'  remanentes."  From  Evidences  of 
the  Percy  family,  at  Sion-houfe.  C.  iii. 
Num.  5.  6.  Communicated  by  dodor 
Percy, 

"  Pag.  44.  P.  Cop. 

°  Pag.  378.  I  am  indebted  to  the  ufual 
kindnefs  of  Dr.  Percy  for  all  the  notices 
relating  to  this  earl.  See  his  Preface  to  the 
HousHOLD  Book,  pag.  xxi.  fec[. 

year 
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year  1497,  ^^"^^  of  the  leaders  who  commanded  at  the  battle 
of  Blackheath  againfl  lord  Audley  and  his  partifansj  and 
was  often  engaged,  from  his  early  years,  in  other  public 
fervices  of  truft  and  honour.  But  Skelton  hardly  deferved 
fuch  a  patronage  ^ 

It  is  in  vain  to  apologife  for  the  coarfenefs,  obfcenity,  and 
fcurrility  of  Skelton,  by  faying  that  his  poetry  is  tin6lured 
with  the  manners  of  his  age.  Skelton  would  have  been  a 
writer  without  decorum  at  any  period.  The  manners  of 
Chaucer's  age  were  undoubtedly  more  rough  and  unpolifhed 
than  thofe  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  feventh.  Yet  Chaucer, 
a  poet  abounding  in  humour,  and  often  employed  in  defcrib- 
ing  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  world,  writes  with  a  degree 
of  delicacy,  when  compared  with  Skelton.  That  Skelton's 
manner  is  grofs  and  illiberal,  was  the  opinion  of  his  cotem- 
poraries ;  at  leafl  of  thofe  critics  who  lived  but  a  few  years 
afterwards,  and  while  his  poems  yet  continued  in  vogue. 
Puttenham,  the  author  of  the  Arte  of  English  Poesie, 
publifhed  in  the  year  1589,  fpeaking  of  the  fpecies  of  fhort 
metre  ufed  in  the  minftrel-romances,  for  the  convenience  of 
being  fung  to  the  harp  at  feafts,  and  in  Carols  and  Rounds, 
and  fuch  other  light  or  lafcivious  poems  which  are  com- 
monly more  commodioufly  uttered  by  thofe  buffoons  or 
"  Vices  in  playes  than  by  any  other  perfon,"  and  in  which 
the  fudden  return  of  the  rhyme  fatigues  the  ear,  immediately 
fubjoins :  "  Such  were  the  rimes  of  Skelton,  being  indeed 
*'  but  a  rude  rayling  rimer,  and  all  his  doings  ridiculous  3  he 
*'  ufed  both  flrort  diftaunces  and  fhort  meafures,  pleafing 
**  only  the  popular  care°."     And  Meres,  in  his  Palladis 

*  Lib.  ii.  ch.  ix.  p.  6g.  At  the  fame  time  I  take  occafion  to 
P  I  am  informed  by  a  manufcript  note  'correft  a  miftake  of  my  own,  concerning 
in  one  of  Mr.  Oldys's  books,  that  Skel-  that  piece  ;  which  J  have  inadvertently  call- 
ton  alfo  wrote  a  poem  called  Titus  ed,  "  a  tranflaticn  from  a  Latin  romance 
AND  Gesippus.  This  I  believe  to  be  "  concerning  the  fi^'ge  of  Jerufalem."  ibid. 
a  miftake :  for  I  fuppofe  he  attributes  Titus  and  Gefippus  v/ere  famous  for  theiz 
to  Skelton,  William  Walter's  poem  on  friendfiiip ;  and  their  hiftory  fqrms  an  in- 
this   fubje£l,    mentioned   above,    p.    238.  tere fling  novel  in  Eoccacio,  the  fubftance 
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Tamia,  or  Wit's  Treasury,  publiflied  in  1598.  "  Skeltaii 
*'  applied  his  wit  to  fkurilities  and  ridiculous  matters :  fuch 
**  among  the  Greekes  were  called  pantomimiy  with  us  buffoons  **.'* 

Skelton's  chara6leriflic  vein  of  humour  is  capricious  and 
grotefque.  If  his  whimfical  extravagancies  ever  move  our 
laughter,  at  the  fame  time  they  fhock  our  fenfibility.  His 
feflive  levities  are  not  only  vulgar  and  indelicate,  but  fre- 
quently want  truth  and  propriety.  His  fubjedls  are  often  as 
ridiculous  as  his  metre :  but  he  fometimes  debafes  his  matter 
by  his  verfification.  On  the  whole,  his  genius  feems  better 
fuited  to  low  burlefque,  than  to  liberal  and  manly  fatire.  It 
is  fuppofed  by  Caxton,  that  he  improved  our  language  j  but 
he  fometimes  affeds  obfcurity,  and  fometimes  adopts  the 
moil  familiar  phrafeology  of  the  common  people. 

He  thus  defcribes,  in  the  Boke  of  Colin  Cloute,  the 
pompous  houfes  of  the  clergy. 


of  which  Is  this.  Gefippus,  falling  Into 
poverty,  thought  himfelf  defpifed  by  Titus ; 
and  thence  growing  weary  of  life,  gave  out 
that  he  was  guilty  of  a  muither  juft  com- 
mitted. But  Titus  knowing  the  true  ftate 
of  the  cafe,  and  defiring  to  fave  the  life  of 
his  friend  by  lofing  his  own,  charged  him- 
felf  with  the  murther  :  at  which  the  real 
murtherer,  who  flood  among  the  croud  at 
the  trial,  was  fo  ftruck,  that  he  confefTed 
the  faft.  All  three  are  faved  ;  and  Titus, 
to  repair  the  broken  fortunes  of  Gefippus, 
gives  him  his  filler  in  marriage,  with  an 
ample  dower.  Bocc.  Dec  am.  Nov.  viii. 
GiORN.  X.  This  is  a  frequent  example  of 
confummate  friendlhip  in  our  old  poets. 
In  the  Faerie  Queen e,  they  are  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  among  the  cele- 
brated Platonic  friends  of  antiquity,  B.  iv. 
c.  X.  ft.  27. 

Myld  Titus  and  Gefippus  without  pryde. 

See  alfo  Songes  and  Sonnetts  written 
by  E.  G.  At  the  end  of  lord  Surrey's 
Wcrks,  fol.  11^. 


O  frendfhip  flour  of  flours,  O  lively  fprlte 

of  life, 
O  facred  bond  of  blisful  peace,  the  ftal- 

worth  ftaunch  of  life  ! 
Scipio  with  Lelius  didft  thou  conjoin   in 

care  : — 
Gesippus  eke  with  Tite,  Damon  with 

Pythias  ; 
And  with  Menethus  fonne  Achill  by  thee 

combyned  was : 
Euryalus  and  Nifus,  &c.  &c. 

There  is  a  manufcript  of  fome  of  Skel- 
ton's poems  in  the  Cotton  library  :  but  the 
volume  is  fo  much  damaged  by  fire,  that 
they  are  almoft  illegible.  [Brit.  Muf.] 
VlTELL.  E.  X.  28. 

^  *'  Being  the  fecond  part  of  Wit'» 
**  CoMMONWELTH.  Bv  FrancIs  Meres, 
**  maifler  of  artes  of  both  univerfities. 
'•  London,  printed  by  P.  Short,  &c.  1598.'* 
izmo.  fol.  279.  b.  The  firft  part  is, 
"  Politeuphnia,  Wit's  Commonr 
*•  we.alth,  for  Nicholas  Ling,  159B," 
izmo. 
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Building  royally 

Their  mancyons,  curioufly 

With  turrettes,  and  with  tourcs. 

With  halles,  and  with  boures, 

Streching  to  the  ftarres; 

With  glafle  windowes  and  barres : 

Hangyng  about  the  walks 

Clothes  of  golde  and  palles  3 

Arras  of  ryche  arraye, 

Frefhe  as  floures  in  Maye : 

With  dame  Dyana  naked  ; 

Howe  lyflye  Venus  quaked. 

And  howe  Cupide  fhaked 

His  darte,  and  bente  his  bowe. 

For  to  fhote  a  crowe 

At  her  tyrly  tyrlowe  : 

And  how  Paris  of  Troye* 

Daunced  a  lege  de  moy. 

Made  luftye  fporte  and  toye 

With  dame  Helyn  the  queene : 

With  fuche  floryes  by  deen ', 

Their  chambres  wel  be  feene. 

With  triumphes  of  Cefar,  &c.— • 

Now  *  all  the  world  flares 

How  they  ryde  in  goodly  chares. 

Conveyed  by  olyphantes 

With  lauriat  garlantes  s 

And  by  unycornes 

With  their  femely  homes  5. 

Upon  thefe  beafles  riding 

Naked  boyes  ftriding, 

With  wanton  wenches  winkyng.— 

»  By  the  doaen.  »  This  Is  Hill  a  defcnption  of  tapeftry. 

For 
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For  prelates  of  eflate 
Their  courage  to  abate; 
From  wordly  wantonnes, 
Their  chambers  thus  to  dres 
With  fuch  parfytnefs. 
And  all  fuch  holynes, 
How  beit  they  lett  down  fall 
Their  churches  cathedral! '. 

Thefe  lines  are  in  the  bed  manner  of  his  petty  meafure : 
which  is  made  ftill  more  difgufling  by  the  repetition  of  the 
rhymes.  We  fhould  obferve,  that  the  fatire  is  here  pointed 
at  the  fubje6l  of  thefe  tapeftries.  The  graver  eccleliaftics, 
who  did  not  follow  the  levities  of  the  world,  were  contented 
with  religious  fubje(5ls,  or  fuch  as  were  merely  hiftorical. 
Roile  of  Warwick,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1460,  relates, 
that  he  faw  in  the  abbat's  hall  at  faint  Alban's  abbey  a  fuite 
of  arras,  containing  a  long  train  of  incidents  belonging  to 
a  mofl  romantic  and  pathetic  flory  in  the  life  of  .the  Saxon 
king  OfFa,  which  that  hiilorian  recites  at  large  \    - 


*  The  Bake  of  Colin  Chute,  p.  2O5.  feq. 

"J.  RofT.WARWic.HiST.  Reg.  Angl. 
edit.  Hearne,  p.  64.  Hugh  de  Foliot,  a 
canon  regular  of  Picardy,  (o  early  as  the 
year  1140,  cenfures]  the  magnificent 
houfes  of  the  bifhops,  with  the  fumptuous 
paintings,  or  capeftry,  of  their  chambers, 
chiefly  on  the  Trojan  (lory.  "  Epifcopi 
**  domos  non  impares  ecclefiis  magnitudine 
*'  conftruunt.  Piftos  deledlantur  habere 
*•  thalamos  :  veftiuntur  ibi  imagines  pre- 
•'  tiofis  colorum  indumentis.  —  Trojano- 
*'  rum  geflis  paries,  purpura  atque  auro 
*'  veftitur.  —  Grsecorum  exercitui  dantur 
•*  arma.  Heftori  clypeus  datur  auro  fplen- 
*'  dens,  &c."  Bib'l.  Bodl.  MSS.  James. 
ii.  p.  203.  But  I  believe  the  traft  is  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Works  of  a  cotemporary  wri- 
ter, Hugo  de  Sanfto-Viftore.  Among  the 
manufcript  Epistles  of  Gilbert  de  Stone, 
a  canon  of  Wells,  and  who  flouriflicd  about 
the  year  1360,  there  is  a  curious  paJTage 


concerning  the  fpirit  for  fox-hunting  which 
antiently  prevailed  among  our  bifhops. 
Reginald  Bryan,  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  in 
1352,  thus  writes  to  the  bilhop  of  faint 
David's.  •'  Reverende  in  Chrifto  pater  et 
"  domine,  premiffa  recommendatione  de- 
*'  bita  tanto  patri.  Illos  optimos  canes 
*'  venaticos,  duodecim  ad  minus,  quibus 
**  non  'Vidimus  meliores,  quos  nuper,  fcitis, 
"  veftra  reverenda  Paternitas  re- 
"  promifit,  quotidie  expeftamus.  Lan- 
*'  guet  7ia?tique  cor  nojinim,  donee  realiter 
*'  ad  manus  noftras  venerit  repromiffum." 
He  then  owns  his  eagertiefs  of  txpedation 
on  this  occafion  to  be  finful  j  but  obferves, 
that  it  is  the  fatal  confequence  of  that  de- 
plorable frailty  which  we  all  inherit  from 
our  mother  Eve.  He  adds,  that  the  foxes, 
in  his  manor  of  Alnechurch,  and  elfewhere, 
had  killed  moll  of  his  rabbits,  many  of  his 
capons,    and    had    dellroyed    fix    of   his 

"  Veniant  ergo, 
♦♦  Pater 


fvvans  in    one    night. 
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In  the  poem.  Why  come  ye  not  to  the  Court,  he 
thus  fatirifes  cardinal  Wolfey,  not  without  fome  tin(5lure 
of  humour. 

He  is  fet  Co  hye 

In  his  ierarchye  "^j 

Of  frantike  frenefy, 

And  fohfli  fantafy, 

That  in  chambre  of  flars" 

Al  maters  ther  he  mars, 

Clapping  his  rod  on  the  horde. 

No  man  dare  fpeake  a  worde  j 

For  he  hath  ai  the  faying 

Without  any  renaying, 

He  rolleth  in  his  Recordes  : 

He  faith,  "  how  fay  ye  my  lordes? 


"  Pater  Reverende,  iWx /cx  Cauku- 
*'  lorutn  copulip,  et  non  tardent,  &c."  He 
then  defcribes  the  very  exquifite  pieafure  he 
fhall  receive,  in  hearing  his  woods  echo 
with  the  cry  of  the  hounds,  and  the  muiic 
of  the  horns ;  and  in  feeing  the  trophies  of 
the  chace  affixed  to  the  walls  of  his  palace. 
MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Super. D.  i.  Art.  125. 
— MSS.  Cotton.  ViTELL.  E.  x.  17.  [S<:e 
MSS.  James,  xix.  p-  139.] 

'From  a  want  of  the  notions  of  common 
propriety  and  decorum,  it  is  amazing  to 
fee  the  ftrange  abfurdities  committed  by 
the  clergy  of  "the  middle  ages,  in  adopting 
the  laical  charafter.  Du  Cange  fays,  that 
the  deans  of  many  cathedrals  in  France  en- 
tered on  the  dignities  habited  in  a  furplice, 
girt  with  a  fword,  in  bootj  and  gilt  fpurs, 
and  a  hawk  on  the  fill.  Latin.  Gloss. 
V.  Decanus,  tom.  i.  p.  1326.  See  alfo 
ibid.  p.  79.  And  tom.  ii.  p.  179.  feq. 
Carpentier  adds,  that  the  tr^afurere  of  fome 
churches,  particularly  that  of  Niverhois, 
claimed  the  privilege  of  aflijling  at  mafs, 
on  whatever  feftival  they  pleafed,  without 
Ihe  canonical  veftments,  and  carrying  a 
haWk.  And  the  lord  of  Saflay  held  fome 
of  his  lands,  by  placing   ?.  ha\^  on   the 


high  altar  of  the  church  of  Evreux,  while 
his  parilh  prieil  celebrated  the  fervice, 
booted  and  ipurred,  to  the  beat  of  drum, 
iaftead  of  the  organ.  Suppl.  tom.  i.  p. 
3  a.  Although  their  ideas  of  the  dignity 
of  the  church  were  fo  high,  yet  we  find 
them  fometimcs  conferring  the  rank  and 
title  of  fecular  nobility  even  on  the  Saints. 
Saint  James  was  aftually  created  a  Barok 
at  Paris.  Thus  Froiffart,  tom.  iii.  c.  30. 
"  Or  eurent  ils  afFeftion  et  devotion  d*aller 
*'  en  pelerinage  au  Baron  Saint  Jaques." 
And  in  Fabl.  (tpm.  ii.  p.  182.)  cited  by 
Carpentier,  ubi  fupr.  p.  469. 

Dame,  dill  il,  et  je  me  veu, 

A  dieu,  et  au  Baron  Saint  Leu> 

Et  s'  irai  au  Baron  Saint  Jaques. 

Among  the  many  contradiftions  of  this 
kind,  which  entered  into  the  fyftem  of 
thefe  ages,  the  inftitutioR  of  the  Knights 
templars  is  not  the  leaft  extraordinary.  It 
was  an  eftablilhment  of  armed  monks;  who 
made  a  vow  of  living  at  the  fame  time  both 
as  anchorets  and  foldiers. 

'•''  Hierarchy. 

^  The  llar-chajnber.     So  below,  p.  151. 

In  xha^er-chamber  he  nods  and  becks. 
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"  Is  not  my  reafon  good? 

"  Good  !  —  even  good  —  Robin-hood  !■ 

Borne  up  on  every  fyde 

With  pompe  and  with  pryde. 

With  trump  up  alleluya  ^, 

For  dame  Philargyria^ 

Hath  fo  his  hart  in  hold,  &c. — 

Adew  Philofophia ! 

Adew  Theologia ! 

Welcome  dame  Simonia  % 

With  dame  Caftimergia  ^ 

To  drynke  and  for  to  eate 

Swete  ipocras,  and  fw^ete  meate^: 


y  The  pomp  in  which  he  celebrates 
divine  fervice. 

■■*  Love  of  money. 

*  Simony. 

•*  The  true  reading  is  Castrimargia, 
or  Gul,e  concuprfcenlia^  Gluttony.  From 
the  Greekj'rar^J/^Aafyia,  Ingluvies,  helluatio. 
Not  an  uncommon  word  in  the  monkiih 
latinity.  Dvi  Cange  cites  an  old  Litany  of 
the  tench  century,  *'  A  Spiritu  Castri- 
*'  MARGi-«  Libera  nos  Jomine  P*  Lat. 
Gloss,  i.  p.  398.  Carpentier  adds,  a^ 
jnong  other  examples,  from  the  ftatutes  of 
the  Ciftercian  order,  1375,  *'  Item,  cum 
*'  propter  deteftabile  Castri margins 
"  vitium  in  labyrinthum  vitiorum  defcen- 
*'  datur,  &c."     Svppl.  torn.  i.  p.  862. 

*=  I  have  before  fpoken  of  Hypo- 
eras,  or  fpiced  wine.  I  add  here,  that 
the  fpice,  for  this  mixture,  was  ferved, 
often  feparately,  in  what  they  called  a 
fpice- plate.  So  Froiffart,  defcribing  a  din-* 
ner  in  the  caftle  of  Thouloufc,  at  which  the 
king  of  France  was  prefent.  "  After 
•'  dyner,  they  toke  other  paftymes  in  a 
"  great  chambre,  and  hereyng  of  inftru- 
**  ments,  wherein  the  erle  of  Foiz  greatly 
"  delyted.  Than  Wine  andSpvcES  was 
**  brought.  The  erle  of  Harcourt  ferved 
"  the  kyng  of  his  Spyce-plate,     And 


"  fir  Gerard  de  la  Pyen  ferved  the  duke 
*•  of  Burbone.  And  fir  Monaunt  of  No- 
**  allies  ferved  the  erle  of  Foiz,  &c.'* 
This  was  about  the  year  1360.  Chron. 
torn.  ii.  cap.  164.  f.  184.  a.  Again,  ibid, 
cap.  100.  f.  114.  a.  •♦  The  kynge  alyght- 
"  ed  at  his  palis  [of  Weftminfter]  whiche 
"  was  redie  apparelled  for  him.  There 
**  the  kynge  dranke  and  toke  spyces, 
"  and  his  uncles  alfo  :  and  other  prelates, 
**  lordes,  and  knyghtes."  Lord  Berners's- 
Transl.  In  the  Computus  of  Maxtoke 
priory  [MS.  fupr.  citat.]  an.  1447,  we  have 
this  entry,  **  Item  pro  vino  cretico  cum- 
'*  fpeciebus  et  confedis  datis  diverfis  ge- 
**  nerofis  in  die  fandli  Dionyfii  quando- 
**  Le  fole  domini  Monfordes  erat  hie,  et 
"  faceret  jocofitates  fuas  in  camera  orioli." 
Here,  I  believe,  'vinum  creticum  is  raifm- 
wine,  or  wine  made  of  dried  grapes  j  and. 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  feems  to  be  this. 
"  Paid  for  ralfm  wine  with  comfits  and 
*'  fpices,  when  firS.  Montford's  fool  was 
"  here,  and  exhibited  his  merriments  in; 
*'  the  oriel -chamber."  With  regard  tO' 
one  part  of  the  entry,  we  have  again,. 
*'  Item,  extra  cameram  vocatam  le  geflis 
"  chamber,  erat  una  lintheamina  furata  in 
*'  die  fandi  Georgii  Martiris  quando  le 
*'  foU  de  Monfordes  erat  hie." 


Ta 
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To  kepe  his  flefhe  chafte, 
In  Lente,  for  his  repafte 
He  eateth  capons  flewed, 
Fefaunt  and  partriche  mewed  : — 
Spareth  neyther  mayd  nc  wife, 
This  is  a  poftel's  life " ! 

The  poem  called  the  Bouge  of  Court,  or  the  Rewards  of 
<i  Courts  is  in  the  manner  of  a  pageaunt,  confifling  of  feven 
perfonifications.  Here  our  author,  in  adopting  the  more 
grave  and  flately  movement  of  the  feven  lined  ftanza%  has 
fliewn  himfelf  not  always  incapable  of  exhibiting  allegorical 
imagery  with  fpirit  and  dignity.  But  his  comic  vein  pre- 
dominates. 


^  •"  An  apolllc's.  p.  147.  He  afterwards 
infmuates,  that  the  Cardinal  had  loft  an 
eye  by  the  French  difeafe  :  and  that  Bal- 
thafart  who  had  cured  of  the  fame  diforder 
Domingo  Lctnelyn,  one  who  had  won  much 
money  of  the  king  at  cards  and  hafarding, 
was  employed  to  recover  the  cardinal's  eye. 
p.  175.  In  the  Boke  of  Colin  Clout,  he 
mentions  the  cardinal's  mule,  "  Wyth 
*'  golde  all  be  trapped."  p.  iS8.  [See 
fupr.  p.  329.] 

'^  But  in  this  ftanza  he  fometimes  relapfes 
into  the  abfurdities  of  his  favorite  ftyle  of 
compofition.      For  inftance,    in   Speak e 
Parrot,  p.  97. 

Albertus  de  modo  fignificandi, 
And  Donatus,  be  dryven  out  of  fchole  ; 
Prifians  hed  broken  now  handy  dandy, 
And  Interdidafcalos  is  returned  for  a  fole  : 
Alexander  a  gander  of  Menander's  pole. 
With  da  Can/ales  is  caft  out  of  the  gate. 
And  da  Racionales  dare  not  fhew  his  pate. 

Here,  by  da  Can/ales,  he  perhaps  means 
Concilia,  or  the  canon  law.  By  da  Racio- 
nales he  feems  to  intend  Logic.  Albertus 
is  the  author  of  the  Margarita  Poeti- 
CA,  a  colleftion  of  Flores  from  the  clafiics 
^nd  other  writers,  printed  at  Nurenberg, 
1472,  fol.  For  Donatus.,  fee  vol.  i.  p.  281. 


To  which  add,  that  Ingulphus  fays,  in 
Croyland  abbey  library,  there  were  many 
Catones  and  Donati,  in  the  year  1091. 
Hist.  Croyl.  Ingulph.  Script.  Vet.  i.  p. 
104.  And  that  no  perfon  was  admitted  into 
the  college  of  Boiffy  at  Paris,  founded  in 
1358,  "  nifi  Donatum  aut  Catonem  di- 
"  dicerlt."  Bui.  Hist.  Univ,  Paris. 
torn.  iv.  p.  355.  Ikterdidascalos  is 
the  name  of  an  old  grammar.  Alexander 
was  a  fchoolmafter  at  Paris  about  the  year 
1290,  author  of  the  Doctrinale  Pue- 
RORUM,  which  for  feme  centuries  con- 
tinued to  be  the  moll  favorite  manual  of 
grammar  ufed  in  fchools,  and  was  /irft 
printed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1473.  It  is 
compiled  from  Prifclan  and  in  Leonine 
verfe.  See  Henr.  Gandav.  Scriptor, 
EccLEs.  cap.  lix.  This  admired  fyftem 
has  been  loaded  with  glofles  and  lucubra- 
tions :  but,  on  the  authority  of  an  ecciefl- 
aftical  fynod,  it  was  fuperfeded  by  the 
Commentarii  Grammatici  of  Def- 
pauterius,  in  15 12.  It  was  printed  in 
England  as  early  as  the  year  15:03,  by  V/, 
de  Worde.  [See  fupr.  p.  i63.]  Barklay, 
in  the  Ship  of  Fooles,  mentions  Alex- 
ander's book,  which  he  calls  "  The  oide 
*'  Doctrinall  with  his  diffufe  and  un- 
"  perfite  brevitie,"  fol.  53-  b. 
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Ryott  is  thus  forcibly  and  humouroiiily  pictured,. 

Witli  that  came  Rvotte  rulliing  al  at  ones, 
A  ruftie  galande',  to  ragged  and  to  rente  ^; 
And  on  the  horde  he  whirled  a  paire  of  bones  ^\ 
plater  treye  dews  he  clattered  as  he  went : 
Nowe  have  at  all  by  faint  Thomas  of  Kente ', 
And  ever  he  threwe,  and  kyft "  I  wote  nere  what : 
His  here  was  growen  thorowe  out  of  his  hat. 

Than  I  behylde  how  he  dyfgyfed  was  ; 
His  hedd  was  heavy  for  watchinge  over  nighty 
His  eyen  blered,  his  face  fiione  like  a  glas ; 
His  govv^ne  {o  fhorte,  that  it  ne  cover  myght 
His  rompe,  he  went  fo  all  for  fomer  light; 
His  hofe  was  gardyd  with  a  lyfte  O'f  grene ', 
Yet  at  the  knee  they  broken  were  I  ween. 

His  cote  was  checkerd  with  patches  rede  and  blew( 
Of  Kyrkbye  Kendall ""  was  his  fhort  demye " ; 
And  aye  he  fange  in  fayth  decoft  thou  crewe  :. 
His  elbowe  bare,  he  ware  his  gere  fo  ny^ ' : 
His  nofe  droppinge,  his  lippes  Vs^ere  full  drye : 
And  by  his  fyde  his  whynarde,  and  his  pouche. 
The  devyll  myght  dance  therin  for  any  crouche  ^ 


^  Galant. 

«  All  over  tatters  and  rags. 

*•  Dice. 

'  Saint  Thomas  Beckct. 

'"  Caft.     He  threw  I  know  not  what. 

'  There  was  an  afFcftation  of  fmartncfs  in 
the  trimming  of  his  hofe.  Yet,  &c. 

"'  See  Kendall-Green,  in  the  Glof- 
fary  to  Shakefpeare.  edit.   1771. 

"  Doublet.     Jacket. 

"  His  coat-fleeve  was  fo  fhort. 

f  Pag.  70.  The  devil  might  dance  In 
his  purfe  without  meeting  with  a  Angle 
ijxpence.     Crouche  is  Cro/s,  a  piece  of 


money  fo  called,  from  being  marked  with 
the  crofs.  Hence  the  old  phrafe,  to  crofs  the 
hand,  for,  to  give  motiey.  In  Chaucer's 
Marchaunt's  TaLe,  when  January  and 
May  are  married,  it  is  faid  the  prieft 
"  Crouchid  them,  and  bad  god  fliould 
"  them  blefs^"  v.  1223.  Urr.  That  is, 
"  He  crejfed  the  new-married  couple,  See." 
In  the  poem  before  us,  Ryott e  fays,  "  I 
"  have  no  coyne  nor  crojje.^^  P-  72-  Car- 
pentier  mentions  a  coin,  called  in  Latin 
Crosatus,  and  in  old  French  Crosat^, 
from  being  marked  with  the  Crofs.  Hence 
Croisaoe,  Fr.  for  trj.bvte.  V.  Cro- 

SA.TUS. 
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There  is  alfo  merit  in  the  delineation  of  Dissimulation, 
in  th€  fame  poem  '^ :  and  it  is  not  unlike  Arioflo's  manner  in 
imagining  thefe  allegorical  perfonages. 

Than  in  his  hode  I  fawe  there  faces  tweyne  ^ 
That  one  was  lene  and  lyke  a  pyned  ghofl, 
That  other  loked  as.  he  wolde  me  have  flayne  :. 
And  to  me  ward  as  he  gan  for  to  coofl, 
Whan  that  he  was  even  at  me  almpoft, 
I  fawe  a  knyfe  hid  in  his  one  fleve, 
Whereon  was  wryten  this  worde  mischeve. 

And  in  his  other  fleve  methcught  I  fawe 

A  fpone  of  golde,  full  of  hony  fwete, 

To  feed  a  fole,  and  for  to  prey  a  dawe  \  &c. 

The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  figure  of  Disdayne. 

He  looked  hawtie,  he  fette  eche  man  at  nought; 
His  gawdy  garment  with  fcornes  was  al  wrought, 
With  indignacyon  lyned  was  his  hode ; 
He  frowned  as  he  v/olde  fwere  by  cockes  blode  \ 

He  bote'  the  lyppe,  he  loked  pafTynge  coye; 
His  face  was  belymmed,  as  bees  had  hym  ftounge : 
It  was  no  tyme  with  hym  to  jape  nor  toye, 
Envye  hath  wafted  his  lyver  and  his  ibunge  j 
Hatred  by  the  herte  fo  had  hym  wrounge, 

SATUs.SuppL.   Du  Cange,  Lat.  Gloss.       Yet  a  jingle  is  intended.     So  in   As  you 

torn.  i.    p.    1208.     In   Shakefpeare's  Ti-     .  lire   it,  ii.  iv.    *'  Yet  I  fliould  bear  no 

MON  OF  Athens,  Flavius  fays,  *'  cross   if  I  did  bear  you  ;  for  I  think 

,,       .       ,  ,  T-,,         .  *'  you  have  no  mone'i  in  your  purfe."     A 

More  levvels  yet!    1  here  is  no   crossing  ^  -^  d    /       r        • 

A     ■  ,-,  Cruzadoe,  a  Portugueie  coin,  occurs  in 

him  m  s  humour,  qi    ^  r 

Elfelfhouldtellhim— well— ifaith  I  fnould,  ^i^aKeipeare. 

When  all's  fpent  he'd  be  cross's  then  if  ,  rr-"  '^\  ,      ^n    w  j 

,  -.f '  To  catch  a  filly  bird. 

fte  coum.  ^  ,  ^j^^  j^^^,^  ^^^^  -^  Lydgate.     See  fupr. 

Aft  i.    Sc.   iv.     That   is,    not    ihn.<jart'mg       p.  73. 
him  in  his  humour,  but  giving  him  money.  '  fiitt^ 

That 
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That  he  loked  pale  as  afshes  to  my  fyghte : 
DisDAYNE,  I  wene,  this  comberous  crab  is  hyghte. — 

Forthwith  he  made  on  me  a  proude  aflawte, 

With  fcornfull  loke  movyd  all  in  mode "  -, 

He  wente  about  to  take  me  in  a  fawte, 

He  fround,  he  {tared,  he  ftamped  where  he  ftoode ; 

I  loked  on  hym,  I  wende  ^  he  had  be  woode " : 

He  fet  the  arme  proudly  under  the  fyde, 

And  in  this  wyfe  he  gan  with  me  chyde  \ 

In  the  Crowne  of  Lawrell  our  author  attempts  the 
higher  poetry:  but  he  cannot  long  fupport  the  tone  of 
folcmn  defcription.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  moft  ornamented 
and  poetical  flanzas.  He  is  defcribing  a  garden  belonging 
to  the  fuperb  palace  of  Fame, 

In  an  herber '  I  fawe  brought  where  I  was ; 
The  byrdes  on  the  brere  fange  on  every  fyde. 
With  aleys  enfandyd  about  in  compas, 
The  bankes  enturfed  with  fmgular  folas  % 
Enrailed  with  rofers  ^  and  vines  engraped ; 
It  was  a  new  comfort  of  forowes  efcaped. 

In  the  middes  a  cundite,  that  curioufly  was  caft 
With  pypes  of  golde,  engufhing  out  ftreames 
Of  criftall,  the  clerenes  thefe  waters  far  paft, 
Enfwimminge  with  roches,  barbilles,  and  breames, 
Whofe  fkales  enfilvred  again  the  fon  beames 


Englifterd 


"  In  anger.  ^  It  was  furrounded  with  fand-walks. 

*  Weened.     Thought.  ''  Rofe-trees.     See  Chaucer's  Rom.  R. 

X  Mad.  V.  165  I .  feq.     And  our  author,  infr.  p.  40. 

^  P-  69-  The  ruddy  ro/ary, 

^Seefupr.  p.  231.  The  pretty  rofemary,  &c.   ■ 

Where 
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Where  I  fawe  growyng  a  goodly  laurell  tie,  ' 

Enverdured  with  leave,  contmually  grene^ 
Above  in  the  top  a  byrde  of  Araby, 
Men  call  a  Phenix :  her  vvynges  bytwene 
She  bet  up  a  fyre  with  the  fparkes  full  kene. 
With  braunches  and  bowes  of  the  fwete  olyve, 
Whofe  fragraunt  flower  was  chefe  prefervative 

Ageynft  all  infe6lions  with  rancour  enflamed: 

^  "^  ^  '^  "^  "^  "7^  "yj^  "7^  ^ 

It  pafTcd  all  baumes  that  ever  were  named. 
Or  gummes  of  Saby,  fo  derely  that  be  folde : 
There  blewe  in  that  garden  a  foft  piplynge  colde, 
Enbrething  of  Zephirus,  with  his  pleafaunt  wynde^ 
Al  frutes  and  flowers  grew  there  in  their  kynde. 

Dryades  there  daunfed  upon  that  goodly  foile. 
With  the  nyne  Mufes,  Pierides  by  name ; 
Phillis  and  Teftelis,  there  treflTes  with  oyle 
Were  newly  enbibed :  And,  round  about  the  fame 
Grene  tre  of  laurell,  moche  folacious  game 
They  made,  with  chaplettes  and  garlandes  grene; 
And  formoft  of  al  dame  Flora  the  quene ; 

Of  fomer  fo  formally  fhe  foted  the  daunce : 

There  Cinthius  fat,  twinklyng  upon  his  harpeflringes : 

And  Jopas  his  inftrument  dyd  avaunce, 

The  poemes  and  flories  auncyent  in  bringes 

Of  Atlas  afl:rology,  6cc '. —    — 

Our  author  fuppofes,  that  in  the  wall  furrounding  the 
palace  of  Fame  were  a  thoufand  gates,  new  and  old,  for 
the  entrance  and  egrefs  of  all  nations.     One  of  the  gates  is 


'^  p.  30.  fcc[, 

called 
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called  Anglia,  on  which  flood  a  leopard''.  There  is  fome 
boldnefs  and  animation  in  the  figure  and  atti-tude  of  this 
ferocious  animal. 

The  buyldyng  thereof  was  paffing  commendable; 
Wheron.ftode  a  lybbard  crowned  with  gold  and  flones. 
Terrible  of  countinaunce  and  paffing  formidable, 
As  quickly ""  touched  as  it  were  fieflie  and  bones. 
As  gaflly  that  glaris  \  as  grimly  that  grones. 
As  fierfly  frownyng  as  he  had  ben  fyghtynge. 
And  with  firme  fote  he  flioke  forthe  his  writynge. 

Skelton,'  in  the  courfe  of  his  allegory,  fuppofes  that  the 
j)oets  hmrenf'e^  or  learn-ed  m&n,  of  all  nations,  were  allembled 
before  Pallas.  This  groupe  (hews  the  authors,  both  antient 
and  modern,  then  in  vogue.  Some  of  them  are  quaintly 
xharaclerifed.  They  are,  ^v?i,  —  OIde  Quintilian,  not  with 
his  Inftitutes  of  eloquence,  but  with  his  Declamations :  The- 
ocritus, W\\.\\\\h  bucolicall  relacio?2s  :  Hefiod,  t\\Q  IcG?io7iucar'^ : 
Homer,  the  freJJje  hijtoriar :  '\the  prince  of  eloquencey  Cicero : 
^allufl,  who  wrote  both  the  hiftojy  of  Catiline  and  Jugurth  : 
Ovid,  enjlrymd nmth  the  Mufys  ?iyne :  Lucan"":  Statins,  writer 


*!  p.  28. 

■^  With  as  much  life. 

^  Glar&s. 

s'i  cannot  decypher  this  appellation. 

'■  Of  the  popularity  of  Lucan  in  the  dark 
ages,  I  have  given  proofs  in  the  Second 
Dissertation,  vol.  i.  To  which  I  will 
here  add  others.  The  following  pafTage 
occurs  in  Lydgate's  Pro].ogue  to  theLypF 
AND  Passioun  of  the  :ie[lid  Martyr  J eynt 
Alhcoti  [Alban]  and  fevnt  Jmphiballus, 
written  in  1-1.39.  MSS.  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon. 
>Ium.  xxKviii.  fol.  i.a.  [Never  printed.] 

I  not  acqueyntyd  with  Mufes  of  Mars, 
Nor  with  metris  of  Lucan  nor  Virgile  ; 
Nor  with  fugrcd  diteys  of  Cichero, 
-l^or  of  Omere  to  folowe  the  frefsh  flyle. 


And  again,  fpeaking  of  Julius  Csefar,  Lyd- 
■  gate  refers  to  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  which 
he  calls  the  "  Records  of  Luca7i."  ibid.  fol. 
2.  b  Peter  de  Blois,  in  writing  to  a  pro- 
•feffor  at  Paris,  abou-t  the  year  11 70,  fays, 
"  Prifcianus,  et  Tullius,  Lucamis^  et  Per- 
"  fius,  ifti  funt  dii  veftri."  Epistol.  iv. 
fol.  3.  edit.  1517.  fol-  Eberhardus  Bethu- 
nienfis,  called  Gr^cista,  a  philologift 
who  wrote  about  the  year  1130,  in  a  poem 
on  Versification,  fays  of  Philip  Gual- 
tier,  author  of  a  popular  epic  poem  called  A- 
LEXANDREis,  that  hc  Jhiues  nuith  the  light 
of  Lucan.  "  Lucet  Alexander  Lucani 
*'  luce."  And  of  Lucan  he  obfcrves, 
*'  Metro /^f/V/6n' canit.'*  [Seefupr.  p.  167'. 
168.]  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  why  Lucan 
ftould  have  been  a  favorite  in  the  dark  ages. 

r 
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of  AchiUcidos:  Perfius,  with  problems  diffufe:  Virgil,  Juve- 
nal, Livy :  Ennius,  loho  wrote  of  marciall  warre :  Aulus 
Gellius,  that  noble  hijioriar :  Horace,  with  his  New  Poetry' : 
Maljler  Terence,  the  famous  coinicar^  with  Plautus :  Seneca, 
the  tragedian :  Boethius :  Maximian,  'with  his  madde  dities 
how  dotyng  age  wolde  jape  with  young  foly  "^ ;  Boccacio,  with  his 
volumes  grete :  Quintus  Curtius :  Macrobius,  who  treated  of 
ScipioTis  dreame :  Poggius  Florentinus,  with  many  a  mad 
tale ' :  a  friar  of  France  Jyr  Gaguine,  who  frowned  on  mc 
full  angrily "" :  Plutarch  and  Petrarch,  \.-^o  famous  clarkes :  Lu- 
cilius,  Valerius  Maximus,  Propertius,  Pifander ",  and  Vin- 
centius  Bellovacenfis,  who  wrote  the  Speculum  Historiale. 
The  catalogue  is  clofed  by  Gower,  Chaucer,  and  Lydgate, 
who  firft  adorned  the  Englilh  language**:  in  allufion  to 
which  part  of  their  chara6lers,  thek  apparel  is  faid  to  fliinc 


*  That  is,  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 
Vinefauf  wrote  DE  Nova  Poetria.  Ho- 
race's Art  is  frequently  mentioned  under 
this  title. 

^  His  fix  Elegies  De  incommodis  fenec- 
tutis.  See  fupr.  p.  i68.  Reinefius  thinks 
that  Maximinian  was  the  biftiop  of  Syra- 
cufe,  in  the  fcventh  century  :  a  moft  inti- 
mate friend,  and  the  fecretary,  of  pope 
Gregory  the  Great.  Epist.  ad  Daum. 
p.  207.  Thefe  Elegies  contain  many  things 
fuperior  to  the  tafte  of  that  period, 

'  Poggius  flourifhed  about  the  year  1450. 
By  his  mad  tales,  Skelton  means  his  Fa- 
ceti^,  a  fet  of  comic  ftories,  very  li- 
centious and  very  popular.  See  Poggius's 
Works  by  Thomas  Aucuparius,  fol.  Ar- 
gentorat.  15 13.  f.  i^l' — '^4-  The  ob- 
fcenity  contained  in  thefe  compofitions  gave 
great  offence,  and  fell  under  the  particular 
cenfure  of  the  learned  Lauren tius  Valla, 
The  objedlions  of  Valla,  Poggius  attempts 
to  obviate  ;  by  faying,  that  Valla  was  a 
clown,  a  cynic,  and  a  pedant,  without  any 
ideas  of  wit  or  elegance  :  and  that  the 
Faceti^  were  univerfally  efleeiacd  in 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  England, 
and  all  countries  that  cultivated  pure  La- 

Vol.  II.  Z 


tinity.     Poggius's  Invectiva.   Inveft.  m 
Laurent.  Vallam,  f.  82.  b.  edit,  ut  fapr. 

'"  Robert,  or  Rupert,  Gaguin,  a  Ger- 
man, minilter  general  of  the  Maturines, 
who  died  at  Paris  1502.  His  moft  famous 
work  is  Compendium  super  Franco- 
rum  Gestis,  from  Pharamond  to  the 
author's  age.  He  has  written,  among 
manyother  pieces,  Latin  orations  and  poems, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1498,  The  hiftory  of 
Skelton's  quarrel  with  him  is  not  known. 
But  he  was  in  England,  as  ambafTador  from 
the  king  of  France,  in  1490.  He  was  a 
particular  friend  of  dean  Colet. 

'■^  Our  author  got  the  name  -of  Pifander, 
a  Greek  poet,  from  Macrobius,  who  cites  a 
few  of  his  verfes. 

"  In  the  boke  of  Philip  Sparoiv,  he  fays, 
Goiver's  Englyjhe  is  old,  but  that  Chaucer;; 
Englyjhe  is  tuel  alloiveJ:  he  adds,  that 
Lydgate  writes  after  an  hjer  rate,  and  that 
he  has  been  cenfured  for  his  elevation  of 
phrafe;  but  acknowledges,  "  No  man  can 
"amend  thofe  matters  that  he  hath  pend.*' 
p.  237.  In  Raftall's  Terens,  in  Enc- 
LiSH,  printed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  thefe  three  are  mentioned  in  the 
Prologue,  which  is  in  llanzas,  as  the  only 
Englifli  poets.    Without  dare.  4.10, 

z  beyond 
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beyond  the  power  of  defcription,  and  their  tabards  to  be 
ftudded  with  diamonds  and  rubies  \  That  only  thefe  three 
Englifh  poets  are  here  mentioned,  may  be  confidered  as  a 
proof,  that  only  thefe  three  were  yet  thought  to  deferve  the 
name. 

No  writer  is  more  unequal  than  Skelton.  In  the  midft  of 
a  page  of  the  mofl  wretched  ribaldry,  we  fometimes  are  fur- 
prized  with  three  or  four  nervous  and  manly  lines,  like  thefe. 

Ryot  and  Revell  be  in  your  court  roules, 
Mayntenaunce  and  Mifchefe  thefe  be  men  of  myght, 
Extorcyon  is  counted  with  you  for  a  knyght  \ 

Skelton's  modulation  in  the  o6lave  ftanza  is  rough  and 
inharmonious.  The  following  are  the  fmootheft  lines  in  the 
poem  before  us ;  which  yet  do  not  equal  the  liquid  melody 
of  Lydgate,  whom  he  here  manifeflly  attempts  to  imitate  \ 

Lyke  as  the  larke  upon  the  fomers  daye, 
When  Titan  radiant  burnifheth  his  hemes  bright, 
Mounteth  on  hye,  with  her  melodious  laye. 
Of  the  fon  fliyne  engladed  with  the  light. 

The  following  little  ode  deferves  notice  j  at  leaft  as  a 
fpecimen  of  the  itru6lure  and  phrafeology  of  a  love-fonnet 
about  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

To  MAISTRESS  MaRGARY  WeNTWORTH, 

With  margerain  '  gentill, 

The  flowre  of  goodly  hede  *, 
Enbrawdered  the  man  till 

Is  of  your  maydenhede  \ 

»  p.  19.  feq.  cer.  Ass.  Lad,  56. 

'  Ibid.  p.  15.  And  upon  that  a  potte  of  Mar  GEL  A  rw. 

'  P.  26.  '  Goodlihed.     Goodnefs. 

•  Mergelain,  the  herb  Marjoram,  Chau-  "  Virginity, 

Plainly 
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Plainly  I  can  not  glofe  "^  3 

Ye  be,  as  I  devme% 
The  praty  primerofe. 

The  goodly  columbyne. 
fi^ifb  margeraifi  gentilly  &c. 

Benyne,  courteis,  and  meke. 

With  wordes  well  devifed ; 
In  you,  who  lyft  to  feke, 

Be  ^  vertues  well  compryfed '. 
With  margerain  gentilly 

The  fiowre  of  goodly  hede, 
'Eiibrawdered  the  mantill 

h  of  your  jnaydenhede. 

For  the  fame  reafon  this  ftanza  in  a  fonnet  to  Maijlrefs 
Margaret  Hujfey  deferves  notice. 

Mirry  Margaret 

As  Midfomer  flowre, 
Gentyll  as  faucon, 

Or  hawke  of  the  towj:c  *. 

As  do  the  following  flowery  lyrics,  in  a  fonnet  addrefled  to 

Maijlrefs  Ifabell  PenneL 

—    —    Your  colowrc 
Is  lyke  the  daify  flowre, 
After  the  April  ihowre, 


""  In  truth,  I  cannot  flatter  or  deceive.  ^  Are, 

Or,  glofe  may  be,  fimply  to  nvrite.  *  F.  39. 

^  As  I  imagine.     So  Chaucer,   Now.  a  p.  4,,    In  the  king's  mews  in  the 

Pr.T.  .38U  tower.  ^                       ^ 

X  can  noon  harme  of  no  woman  di'vinc. 

Z  z  2  Sterre 
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Sterre  of  the  morowe  graye! 
The  bloilbme  on  the  Ipraye, 
The  freflieft  flowre  of  Maye ! 

Madenly  demure, 
Of  womanhede  the  lure  1  &c  ^ 

But  Skelton  moil  commonly  appears  to  have  mldaken  his 
genius,  aiid  to  write  in  a  forced  chara6ter,  except  when  he 
is  indulging  his  native  vein  of  fatire  and  jocularity,  in  the 
fliort  minftrel-metre  abovementioned :  which  he  mars  by  a 
multiplied  repetition  of  rhymes,  arbitrary  abbreviations  of 
the  verfe,  cant  expreflions,  hard  and  founding  words  newly- 
coined,  and  patches  of  Latin  and  French.  This  anomalous 
and  motley  mode  of  verfification  is,  I  believe,  fuppofed  to 
be  peculiar  to  our  author'.  I  am  not,  however,  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  originated  with  Skelton. 

About  the  year  15 12,  Martin  Coccaie  of  Mantua,  whofe 
true  name  was  Theophilo  Folengio,  a  Benedi6line  monk  of 
Calino  in  Italy,  wrote  a  poem  entitled  PnANTASii^  Maca- 
ronics, divided  into  twenty-five  parts.  This  is  a  bur- 
kfque  Latin  poem,  in  heroic  metre,  checquered  with  Italiaa 
and  Tufcan  words,  and  thofe  of  the  plebeian  chara6ler,  yet 
not  deftitute  of  profodical  harmony.  It  is  totally  fatirical, 
and  has  fome  degree  of  drollery  5  but  the  ridicule  is  too  fre- 
quently founded  on  obfcene  or  vulgar  ideas.  Prefixed  is  a 
limilar  burlefque  poem  called  Zanitonella,  or  the  Amours 
of  ToneLlus  and  Zanina*:  and  a  piece  is  fubjoined,  witli 
the  title  of  Moschea,  or  the  War  with  the  Flies  and  the 
Ants.     The  author  died  in.  1544  s   but  thefe  poems,  with, 


*>  p.  41 .  *  r  have  given  fpecimens.  But  the  follow- 

'  Perhaps  formed  from  Zanni,  or  Gi-  ingpaCCagQ  in  the  Boie of  CoI:n  C/out  affords 

©vanni,  a  foolifh  charadler  on  the  Italian  an  appoftce  example  at  one  view.  p.  i86. 

Uage.     See  Riccoboni,    Theatr.   Ital. 

til.  ii.  p.  14-  Tcq.  Of  fuche  vagabundus 

•I   See  his  Life,    Jac.  Phil.   Thomafin's  Speaketh  fo/us  mundus. 

Elo^.   Patav.    1644.  4:0.  p.  71.  How  feme  fyng  let  abundiu,  kc. 

Cum 
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the  addition  of  fome  epiftles  and  epigrams,  in  the  fame  ftyle, 
did  not,  I  believe,  appear  in  print  before  the  year   1554°* 
Coccaie  is  often  cited  by  Rabelais,  a  writer  of  a  cogenial 
cafl^     The  three  lafl  books,    containing  a  defcription  of 
hell,  are  a  parody  on  part  of  Dante's  Inferno.     In  the  pre- 
face, or  Apologetica,  our  author  gives  an  account  of  this 
new  fpecies  of  poetry,  fmce  called  the  Macaronic,  which  I 
mull  give  in  his  own  words.     "  Ars  ifta  poetica  nuncupatur 
*'  Ars  Macaronica,  a  Macaronibus  derivata :  qui  Macarones 
funt  quoddam  pulmentum,  farina,  cafeo,  butyro  compa- 
ginatum,    groflum,    rude,    et  rufticanum.      Ideo  Maca- 
"  RONiCA  nil  nifi  groiTcdinem,  ruditatem,  et  Vocabulazzos, 
"  debet  in  fe  continere  ^"     Vavaflbr  obferves,  that  Coccaie 
in  Italy,  and  Antonius  de  Arena  in  France,  were  the  twa 
firft,  at  leaft  the  chief,  authors  of  the  femi-latin  burlefque 
poetry  ^.     As  to  Antonius  de  Arena,    he  was  a  civilian  of 
Avignon  J  and  wrote,  in  the  year  15 19,  a  Latin  poem  in 
elegiac  verfes,    ridiculoully  interlarded  with  French  words 
and  phrafes.     It  is  addrefTed  to  his  fellow-ftudents,  or,  in 
his  own  words,  "  Ad  fiws  compagnones  Jiiidi antes,  qui  funt  de 
ferfojia  friantes,  kajfas  da?2faSj  m  galanti  Jlilo  bijognatas,  cum 
giierra  Romana,  totum  ad  longum  fine  require,  et  cum  guerra 
Neapolitana,  et  cum  revoluta  Genuenf,  et  guerra  A'uenionenfi^ 
et  cpiftola  ad  falotiffimam garfa7n  pro  paffando  lo  tempos'"!'     I 
have  gone  out  of  my  way,  to  mention  thefe  two  obfcure 
writers  "  with  fo   much  particularity,   in  order  to  obferve, 

Cu?it  ipjts  et  Hits  ^  See   Menag.    Diction.    Etymol. 

^i  mamnt  in  'villiSy  Orig,  Lang.   Franc,  edit,  1694.  p.  462. 

Eft  uxor 'vel  andllay  V.   Macarons.       And    Odt.    Ferrarim,. 

Welcome  Jacke  and  Gilla,  Orig.  Italic. 

My  pretty  Pstronilla,  ''Dict.  Lvdr.  p.  453. 

And  you  wil  be  ftilla  'HewrotealfoDEBELLoMAssitiENsr. 

You  Ihall  have  your  willa  :  "^  Erythracus  mentions  Bernardinus  Ste- 

Of  fuch  pater  nofter  pekes  phonius  as  writing  in  this  way.     Pina- 

All  the  worlde  fpekes.  coth.  i.  p.  160.     See  alfo  fome  poems  in 

«  At  Venice,  8vo.     Again,  1564.   And,       Baudius,    which   have    a  mixture   of  the 

1613.  Svo.  Greek  and  Latin   languages  j    and  which 

*  Sec  Liv.  iy.  c.  13.  ii.  1.  xi.  3*  others  have  imitated,  iaCerman  and  Latin, 

that 


<c 

(C 
C( 
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that  Skelton,  their  cotemporary,  probably  copied  their  man- 
ner :  at  leafl  to  fliew,  that  this  fingular  mode  of  verfification 
was  at  this  time  falliionable,  not  only  in  England,  but  alfo 
in  PVance  and  Italy.  Nor  did  it  ceafe  to  be  remembered  in 
England,  and  as  a  fpecies  of  poetry  thought  to  be  founded 
by  Skelton,  till  even  fo  late  as  the  clofe  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign.  As  appears  from  the  following  poem  on  the  Spanish 
Armada,  which  is  filled  with  Latin  words. 

A  Skeltonicall  falutation. 

Or  condigne  gratulation. 

And  juft  vexation, 

Of  the  Spanifli  nation; 

That  in  a  bravado 

Spent  many  a  cruiado, 

In  fetting  forth  the  armado 

England  to  envado,  &c '. 

But  I  muft  not  here  forget,  that  Dunbar,  a  Scotch  poet 
of  Skelton's  own  age,  aheady  mentioned,  wrote  in  this  way. 
His  Testament  of  Maister  Andro  Kennedy,  which  re- 
prefents  the  charadler  of  an  idle  dilfolute  fcholar,  and  ridi- 
cules the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Romifh  communion,  has 


'  Printed  at  Oxford  by  Jofeph  Barnes, 
i^2g.  4to.  See  alfo  a  doggrel  piece  of  this 
kind,  in  imitation  of  Skelton,  introduced 
into  Browne's  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Lond. 
1614.  8vo.  Perhaps  this  way  of  writing  is 
ridiculed  by  Shakefpeare,  Merry  W.  of 
Winds.  A.  ii.  Sc.  i.  Where  FalftafFe  fays, 
.*'  I  will  not  fay.  Pity  me,  'tis  not  a  fol- 
*'  dier's  phrafe,  but  I  fay  love  me:  by  me 

"  Thine  own  true  knight,  by  day  or  night, 
<«  Or  .any  kind  of  light,  with  all  his  might 
««  With  thee  to  fight. " 

See  alfo  the  Interlude  of  Py ramus  and 
■*I'hiJlf,  in  the  Midsummer  Nkjht's 
DfttAM.  often  printed  feparatdy  in  quarto, 
<fi9  a  droll  for  Earthojoniew  'i'i^^r.  under  the 


title  of  Bottom  the  Weaver.  Skel- 
ton, however,  feems  to  have  retained  his 
popularity  till  late.  For  the  firfl:  part  of 
T.  Heywood's  twofold  play  on  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  entitled,  "  Robert  earl  of 
"  Huntingdon's  downfall,  afterwards  call- 
*'  ed  Robin  Hood  of  merry  Sherwoode, 
"  with  his  love  to  chafte  Matilda  the  lord 
"  Fitzwater's  daughter,  afterwards  his  fair 
"  maid  Marian,"  afted  by  lord  Notting- 
ham's players,  and  printed  in  quarto,  at 
London,  in  1601,  is  introduced  by  John 
Skelton,  poet  laureat  to  king  Henry  the 
eighth.  The  fecond  part,  printed  with  the 
former,  is  introduced  by  Fryar  Tvck, 
with  whom  I  am  lefs  acquainted, 

almofl: 
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almoft  every  alternate  line  compofed  of  the  formularies  of  a 
Latin  Will,  and  fhreds  of  the  breviary,  mixed  with  what 
the  French  call  Latin  de  cutfme '.  There  is  fome  humour, 
arifing  from  thefe  burlefque  applications,  in  the  following 
flanzas". 

In  die  mea  fepulturcdy 

I  will  have  nane  but  our  awin  gang  % 

Bit  duos  riijlicos  de  riire, 

Berand  ane  barrell  on  a  ftang  °  j 

Drinkand  and  playand  cap  out,  even 

Si  cut  egomet  folebam ; 

Singand  and  greitand  with  the  flevin  % 

Potiitn  meum  cum  jietu  mifcebam. 

I  will  no  prieftis  for  me  fing> 

Dies  ille,  dies  irce  "^  -, 

Nar  yet  no  bellis  for  me  ring 

Sicut  femper  folet  fieri 'y 

But  a  bag-pyp  to  play  a  fpring, 

Kt  iinum  ale-wifp  ante  me, 

Inflead  of  torchis,  for  to  bring, 

^atuor  lagenas  cervifice 

Within  the  graif  to  fett,  fit  thing, 

In  modum  crucis  juxta  me. 

To  fle  the  feyndis ',  then  hardly  fing 

De  terra  plajmafii  me  \ 


'  See  Ant.  Scottish  Poems,  Edinb. 
1770.  p.  35.  And  the  Notes  of  the  learn- 
ed and  ingenious  editor ;  who  fays,  that 
Dunbar's  Derge  is  a  moft  profane  parody 
on  the  popifh  litanies,  p.  243. 

•"  St.  xiii.  xiv. 

"  My  own  merry  companions. 

'  A  ftake. 

p  With  that  verfe,  or  ftanza,  in  the 
Pfalms,  *♦  I  have  mingled  my  drink  with 
-*  weeping," 


^  A  hymn  on  the  refurredlion  in  the 
miflal,  fung  at  funerals. 

■■  Inllead  of  a.  crofs  on  my  grave  to  keep 
off  the  devil. 

'  A  verfe  in  the  Pfalms.  See  other  in- 
ftances  in  Dunbar,  ibid.  p.  73.  In  George 
Bannatyne's  manufcript  colledion  of  old 
Scotch  poetry  are  many  examples  of  this 
mixture :  the  impropriety  of  which  was 
not  perhaps  perceived  by  our  anceftors. 
Ibid.  p.  268.     Sec  a  very  ludicrous  fpeci- 

jnea 
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We  muft,  however,  acknowledge,  that  Skelton,  notwlth* 
Handing  his  fcurrility,  was  a  claflical  fcholar  j  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity, he  was  tutor  to  prince  Henry,  afterwards  king  Henry 
the  eighth :  at  whofe  accefTion  to  the  throne,  he  was  appoint- 
ed the  royal  orator.  He  is  ftyled  by  Erafmus,  "  Britanni- 
"  carum  literarum  decus  et  lumen ".  His  Latin  elegiacs  are 
pure,  and  often  unmixed  with  the  monaftic  phrafeology; 
and  they  prove,  that  if  his  natural  propenfity  to  the  ri- 
diculous had  not  more  frequently  feduced  him  to  follow  the 
whimfies  of  Walter  Mapes  and  Golias ",  than  to  copy  the 
elegancies  of  Ovid,  he  would  have  appeared  among  the  fnfl 
writers  of  Latin  poetry  in  England  at  the  general  reftoration 
of  literature.  Skelton  could  not  avoid  a6ling  as  a  buffoon 
in  any  language,  or  any  chara6ler. 

I  cannot  quit  Skelton,  of  whom  I  yet  fear  too  much  has 
been  already  faid,  without  refloring  to  the  public  notice  a 
play,  or  Morality,  written  by  him,  not  recited  in  any 
catalogue  of  his  works,  or  annals  of  Englifli  typography ; 
^nd,  I  believe,  at  prefent  totally  unknown  to  the  antiquarians 
in  this  fort  of  literature.  It  is,  T^he  Nigramansir,  a 
inorall  Enterlude  and  a  fithie  written  by  Maijler  Skelton 


men  in  Harfenet's  Detection,  p.  156. 
Where  he  mentions  a  witch  who  has  learned 
*•  of  an  old  wife  in  a  chimnies  end  Pax, 
**  max,  fax,  for  a  fpell ;  or  can  fay  fir 
**  John  of  Grantam's  curfe  for  the  miller's 
*'  eeles  that  were  ftolne. 

*'  All  you  that  ftolen  the  miller's  eeles, 
*'  Laudate  dominum  de  calls, 

*'  And  all  they  that  have  confented  thereto, 
*'  Benedicamus  domino." 

See  a  poem  on  Becket's  martyrdom,  In 
WafTe's  Bibl.  Liter.  Num.  i.  p.  39. 
Lond.  1722.  4to.  Hither  we  mull  refer 
the  old  Caroll  on  the  Boar's  Head, 
Hearne's  Spicileg.  ad  Gul.  Neubrig. 
Hist.  vol.  iil.  p.  74.0.  [See  alfo  fupr. 
vol.  i.  p.  86.]  Some  of  the  metrical  hymns 
in  the  French  Fete  de  Ane  are  in  Latin 


and  French.  See  Mercure  de  France, 
Avril.  1725.  p.  724.  fuiv. 
"  See  Op.  p.  1019.  1021. 
^  Thefe  two  writers  are  often  confounded. 
See  the  Second  Dissertation.  James 
fays,  that  Golias  was  not  a  name  adopted 
by  Mapes  :  but  that  there  was  a  real  wri- 
ter of  that  name,  a  coUedlion  of  whofe 
works  he  had  feen.  See  MSB.  [Bibl. 
Bodl.]  James,  i.  p.  320.  Golias  and  Ma- 
pes appear  to  have  been  cotemporaries, 
and  of  a  fimilar  genius.  The  curious 
reader  will  find  many  extracts  from  their 
poetry,  which  has  very  great  merit  in  Its 
way,  among  James's  manufcript  colleftions. 
The  facility  of  thefe  old  Latin  rhymers  is 
amazing :  and  they  have  a  degree  of  humour 


and  elegance  far  exceeding  theirage. 


laureate 
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laureate  and  plaid  before  the  king  and  other  eflatys  at  Woodjloke 
on  Palme  Sunday.  It  was  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  a 
thin  quarto,  in  the  year  i504\  It  mufl  have  been  prefented 
before  king  Henry  the  feventh,  at  the  royal  manor  or  palace, 
at  Woodftock  in  Oxfordfhire,  now  deftroyed.  The  cha- 
raflers  are  a  Necromancer,  or  conjurer,  the  devil,  a  notary 
public,  Simonie  ^,  and  Philargyria%  or  Avarice.  It  is  partly 
a  fatire  on  fome  abufes  in  the  church  5  yet  not  without  a  due 
regard  to  decency,  and  an  apparent  refpe^l  for  the  dignity 
of  the  audience.  The  ftory,  or  plot,  is  the  tryal  of  Simony 
and  Avarice  :  the  devil  is  the  judge,  and  the  notary  public 
a6ls  as  an  afleflbr  or  fcribe.  The  prifoners,  as  we  may  fup- 
pofe,  are  found  guilty,  and  ordered  into  hell  immediately. 
There  is  no  fort  of  propriety  in  calling  this  play  the  Necro^ 


*  My  lamented  friend  Mr.  William  Col- 
lins, whofe  Odes  will  be  remembered 
while  any  tafte  for  true  poetry  remains, 
Ihewed  me  this  piece  at  Chichcfter,  not 
many  months  before  his  death :  and  he 
pointed  it  out  as  a  very  rare  and  valuable 
curiofity.  He  intended  to  write  the  His- 
tory of  the  RESTORATION  OF  LEARN- 
ING UNDER  Leo  THE  Tenth,  and  with 
a  view  to  that  defign,  had  collefted  many 
fcarce  books.  Some  few  of  thefe  fell  into 
my  hands  at  his  death.  The  reft,  among 
which,  I  fuppofe,  was  this  Interlude, 
were  difperfed. 

In  the  Myftery  of  Marie  Magda- 
lene, written  in  1512,  21.  Heathen  is  in- 
troduced celebrating  the  fervice  of  Ma- 
hoandy  who  is  called  Saracenorum  fortijji- 
mus  ;  in  the  midft  of  which,  he  reads  a 
Leflbn  from  the  Alcoran,  confifting  of 
gibberifh,  much  in  the  metre  and  manner 
of  Skelton.    MSS.  Digb.  133. 

y  Simony  is  introduced  as  a  perfon  in 
Sir  Pen  NT,  an  old  Scotch  poem,  written 
in  1527,  by  Stewart  of  Lome.  See  An- 
tient  Scottish  Poems.  Edinb.  1770, 
8vo.  p.  154. 

So  wily  can  fyr  Peter  wink. 
And  als  fir  Symony  his  fervand. 
That  now  is  gydar  of  the  kjrk. 

Vol.  II.  A 


And  again,  in  an  antient  anonymous  Scotch 
poem,  ibid.  p.  253.  At  a  feaft,  to  which, 
many  diforderly  perfons  are  invited,  a- 
mong  the  reft  are. 

And  twa  lerit  men  thairby, 
Schir  Ochir  and  fchir  Simony. 

That  is,  fir  Ufury  and  fir  Simony.  Si- 
mony  is  alfo  a  character  in  Pierce  Plow- 
man's Visions.  PalT.  fee.  fol.  viii.  b. 
edit.  1550.  WicclifFe,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  year  1350,  thus  dercribes  the 
ftate  of  Simony  in  his  time.  "  Some 
*•  lords,  to  colouren  their  Symony,  wole 
*'  not  take  for  themfelves  but  keverchiefs 
*•  for  the  lady,  or  a  palfray,  or  a  tun  of 
**  wine.  And  when  fome  lords  wolden 
"  prefent  a  good  man  and  able,  for  love 
*'  of  god  and  criften  fouls,  then  fome  la- 
"  dies  been  means  to  have  a  dancer,  a 
*'  tripper  on  tapits,  or  hunter  or  hawker,. 
"  or  a  wild  player  of  fummers  gamenes, 
"  &c."  MSS.  C.  C.  C.  Cant.  O.  161.. 
148.  There  is  an  old  poem  on  this  fub- 
jea,  MSS.  Bodl.  48. 

^  Robert  Crowley,  a  great  reformer,  of 
whom  more  hereafter,  wrote  "  The  Fahle 
**  of  PhilarGYRIA,  the  great  gigant  of 
*'  Great  Britain y  'what  houjes  nuere  build- 
*'  ed,  and  lands  appointed^  for  his  pro'vifion. 


&c."  1551.  4to. 
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mancer:  for  the  only  bufinefs  and  ufe  of  this  chara6ler,  is 
to  open  the  fiibje^:  in  a  long  prologue,  to  evoke  the  devil, 
and  fummon  the  court.  The  devil  kicks  the  necromancer, 
for  waking  him  fo  foon  in  the  morning :  a  proof,  that  this 
drama  was  performed  in  the  morning,  perhaps  in  the  chapel 
of  the  palace.  A  variety  of  meafures,  with  fhreds  of  Latin 
and  French,  is  ufed :  but  the  devil  fpeaks  in  the  oftave 
iftanza.  One  of  the  ftage-direflions  is.  Enter  Balfebitb  with  a 
Berde.  To  make  him  both  frightful  and  ridiculous,  the  devil 
was  mod  commonly  introduced  on  the  ftage,  wearing  a  vifard 
with  an  immenfe  beard  \    Philargyria  quotes  Seneca  and  faint 


^  Thus  in  Turpin's  History  of  Chak- 
lEMAGNE,  the  Saracens  appear,  •'  Ha- 
"  bentes  larvas  barbatas,  cornutas, 
*'  D^  MO  NIB  us  confimiles."  c.  xviii. 
And  in  Lewis  the  eighth,  an  ©Id 
f  rench  romance  of  Philip  Moufkes. 

J  ot  apries  lui  une  barboire. 
Com  diable  cornu  et  noire. 

There  was  a  fpecies  of  mafquerade  cere- 
brated by  the  ecclefiallics  in  France,  called 
the  Shew  of  Beards,  entirely  confifting 
of  an  exhibition  of  the  moft  formidable 
beards.  Gregory  of  Tours  fays,  that  the 
abbefs  of  Poiftou  was  accufed  for  fuiFering 
One  of  thefe  (hews,  called  aBARBAXORiA, 
to  be  performed  in  her  raonaftery.  Hist. 
lib.  X.  c.  vi.  In  the  Epistles  of  Peter 
de  Blois  we  have  the  following  pafTage. 
**  Regis  curiam  fequuntur  affidue  hi&io- 
**  nes,  candidatrices,  aleatores,  dulcorarii, 
•*  caupones,  nebulatores,  mimi,  'Barba- 
"  TORES,  balatrones,  et  hoc  genus  oinne." 
Epist.  xiv.  Where,  by  Barbatores,  we 
are  not  to  underftand  Barbers,-  but  mimics, 
tt  buffoons,  difguifed  in  huge  bearded 
mafks.  In  Don  Quixote,  the  barber  who 
perfonates  the  fquire  of  the  princefs  Mi- 
comicona,  wears  one  of  thefe  mafes,  "  una 
*'  gran  barba,  &c."  Part,  prim  c  xxvi. 
1.  3.  And  the  countefs  of  Trifaldi's  fquire 
has  **  la  mas  larga,  hi  mas  horrida,  &c." 
Part.  fee.  c.  xxxvi.  1.  8.  See  Oeservat. 
ON  Spenser,  vol.  i.  p.  24.  Sect.  ii. 
About  the  eleventh  century,   and  long 


before,   beards  were  looked  upon  by  the' 
clergy  as  a  fecular  vanity  ;  and  accordingly 
were  worn  by  the  laity  only.     Yet  in  Eng- 
land   this    diftinftion  feems-  to  have  been- 
more    rigidly  obferved   than   in   France. 
Malmefbury  fays,  that  king  Harold,  at  the 
Norman    invafion,    fent    fpies   into   Duke 
William's  camp  y  who  reported,  that  moft 
of  the  French  army  v/ere  priefts,  becaufe 
their  faces  were  fhaved.     Hist.   lib.  iii. 
p.  56.  b,  edit.  Savil.  11596.  The  regulation 
remained  among  the  Englifh  clergy  at  leaft 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth  :    for 
Longland  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  at  a  Vifitation. 
of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  in  1 53  i ,  orders 
one  of  the  fellows,    a  prieft,    to  abftain, 
under  pain  of  expulfion,  ficm  wearing  1 
beard,  and  pinked  fhoes,  like  a  laic ;  and 
not  to  tnke  the  liberty,   for  the  future,  of: 
infulting  and  ridiculing  the  governor  and 
fellows  of  the  fociety.     Or  din  at.  Coll. 
Oriel.  Oxon.  Append,   ad  Joh.  Troke- 
LOWE,   p.  339-     See  Edifts  of  king  John, 
in  Prynne,  Libert  at.  Eccles.  Angl. 
tom.  iii.  p.  23.     But  among  tlie  religious, 
the  Templars  were  permitted  to  wear  long 
beartls.     In  the  year  1311,    king  Edward 
the  fecond  granted  letters  of  fafe  conduft. 
to  his  valet  Peter  Auger,  who  had  made  a 
vow  not   to  {have   his  beard ;    and  who 
having  refolvcil  to  vifit  fome  of  the  holy 
places  abroad  as  a  pilgrim,  feared,  on  ac- 
cou.nt  of  the  length  of  his  beard,  that  he 
might  be  iriiitaken  for  a    knight-templar. 


and   iiifuhed.    Pat,  iv-.  Edw.  ii. 


In  Dug- 
dale's 
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Auftin :  and  Simony  offers  the  devil  a  bribe.  The  devil  rejects 
her  offer  with  much  indignation  :  and  fvvears  by  the  fouL'  Eume- 
nidesj  and  the  hoary  beard  of  Charon,  that  fhe  fliall  be  well  fried 
and  roafled  in  the  unfathomable  fulphur  of  Cocytus,  to- 
gether with  Mahomet,  Pontius  Pilate,  the  traitor  Judas,  and 
king  Herod.  The  laft  fcene  is  clofed  with  a  view  of  hell, 
and  a  dance  between  the  devil  and  the  necromancer.  The 
dance  ended,  the  devil  trips  up  the  necromancer's  heels,  and 
difappears  in  fire  and  fmoke  ^  Great  muft  have  been  the 
edification  and  entertainment  which  king  Henry  the  feventh 
and  his  court  derived  from  the  exhibition  of  fo  elegant  and 
rational  a  drama !  The  royal  tafte  for  dramatic  reprefenta- 
tion  feems  to  have  fuffered  a  very  rapid  tranfition :  for  in  the 
year  1520,  a  goodlie  <:omedie  of  Plautus  was  played  before  king 
Henry  the  eighth  at  Greenwich ".  I  have  before  mentioned 
Skelton's  play  of  Magnificence  ^ 


dale's  Warwickshire,  p.  704.  Many 
orders  about  Beards  occur  in  the  regifters 
of  Lincoln's-inn,  cited  by  Dugdale.  In 
the  year  1 542,  it  was  ordered,  that  no  mem- 
ber, nvearing  a  beard,  fliould  preiume  to 
dine  in  the  hall.  In  1553,  fays  Dugdale, 
"  fuch  as  had  beards  fhould  pay  twelve- 
*'  pence  for  every  meal  they  continued 
**  them  ;  and  every  man  to  be  (haven, 
**  upon  pain  of  being  put  out  of  commons." 
Oric.  Jurid.  cap.  64.  p,  244.  In  1559, 
no  member  is  permitted  to  wear  any  beard 
above  a  fortnight's  growth  ;  under  pain  of 
cxpulfion  for  the  third  tranrgreffion.  But 
the  fafliion  of  wearing  beards  beginning  to 
Tpread,  in  1560  it  was  agreed  at  a  council, 
that  ♦'  all  orders  before  that  time  made, 
*'  touching  Beards,  fhould  be  void  and 
**  repealed."  Dugd.  ibid.  p.  245. 

''In  the  Myftery  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene, juft  mentioned,  one  of  the  ftage- 
direftions  is,  "  Here  enters  the  prynfe  of 
*'  the  devylls  in  a  Hage,  with  hell  onder- 
**  neth  the  ftage."     MSS.  Dice.  133. 

=  Hollinfh.  iii.  850. 

'^  It  is  in  Mr.  Garrick's  valuable  col- 
leftion.     No  date.  410.     Hawkins,  in  the 

A 


History  of  Music,  hns  firft  printed  a. 
Song  written  by  Skelton,  alluded  to  in  the 
Crowne  of  Lawrell,  and  fet  to  mufic 
by  William  Cornifiie,  a  mufician  of  the 
chapel  royal  under  Henry  the  feventh. 
B.  i.  ch.  i.  vol.  iii.  p.  3.  Lond.  1776.  It 
begins. 

Ah,  befhrcw  you,  by  my  fay, 

Thefe  wanton  clarkes  are  nice  alway,  &c. 

The  fame  diligent  and  ingenious  inquirer 
has  happily  illuilrated  a  paflage  in  Skel- 
ton's defcription  of  Riot.  Ibid.  B.  iii. 
ch.  ix.  vol.  ii.  p.  354.- 

Counter  he  coulde  O  Lux  upon  a  potte. 

That  is,  this  drunken  diforderly  fellow- 
could  play  the  beginning  of  the  hymn,  O 
Lux  leata  Trifiiias,  a  very  popular  me- 
lody, and  on  which  many  fugues  and 
canons  were  antiently  compofed,  on  a  quart- 
pot  at  the  tavern.  See  alfo,  ibid.  B.  i. 
ch.  vii.  p.  90.  ii.  i.  p.  130. 

By  the  way,  the  abovementioned  Wil- 
liam Cornifh  has  a  poem  printed  at  the  end 
of  Skelton's  Works,  called  a  Treatife  he- 
tnveen  Trouthe  and  Informatioiiy  containing 
a  a  2  iotne 
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Moralities  feem  have  arrived  at  their  heighth  about  the 
clofe  of  the  feventh  Henry's  reign  \    This  fort  of  fpe6lacle  was 
now  fo  falhionable,  that  John  Raflall,  a  learned  typographer,, 
brother  in  law  to  fir  Thomas  More,  extended  its  province, 
which  had  hitherto  been  confined,  either  to  moral  allegory, 
or  to  religion  blended  with  buffoonery,  and  conceived  a  defign 
of  making  it  the  vehicle  of  fcience  and  philofophy.     With 
this  view  he  publifhed,  A  new  Interlude  and  a  tnery^  of  the 
nature  of  the  iiii  Elements^  declarmge  many  proper  points  of  phy- 
lofophy  naiurall  and  dyvers  Jiraunge  landys,  &c  ^     In  the  cofmo- 
graphical  part  of  the  play,  in  which  the  poet  profeffes  to 
treat  of  dyvers  flraunge  regyons,  and  of  the  new  founde  landys ^ 
the  trails  of  America  recently  difcovered,  and  the  manners 
of  the  natives,  are  defcribed.     The  chara6lers  are,  a  Mef- 
fenger  who  fpeaks  the  prologue.   Nature,  Humanity,  Stu- 
dious Deiire,  Senfual  Appetite,  a  Taverner,  Experience,  and. 
Ignorance^. 


fome  anecdotes  of  the  ftate  of  antlent 
mufic,  written  while  the  author  was  in  the 
Fleet,  in  the  year  1504.  MSS.  Reg.  18 
D.  ii.  4.  See  Thorefby's  Leedes,  for 
Old  tnujical  compofetions  by  Je'veral  majiersy 
among  them  by  William  Cornish,  p. 
5  17.  Morley  has  afligned  Cornyfh  a  place 
in  his  Catalogue  of  Englifh  muficians. 

^  See  fupr.  p.  206. 

^  Among  Mr.  Garrick's  Old  Plays. 
[Imperf.]  i.  vol.  3.  It  was  written  about 
1510,  or  rather  later.  One  of  the  cha- 
rafters  is  Nature  nat urate :  under  which 
title  Bale  inaccurately  mentions  this  piece, 
viii.  75.  See  Percy,  Ess.  Eng.  Stage, 
p.  8.  edit.  1767.  Who  fuppofes  this  play 
to  have  been  written  about  15 10,  from  the 
following  lines, 

—    —    Within  this  xx  yere 
Weftwarde  be  founde  "new  landes, 
That  we  never  harde  tell  of  before  this. 

The  Weft-Indies  were  difcovered  by  Co- 
lumbus in  1492. 

E  For  the  fake  of  connexion  I  will  here 
mention  fome  more  of  Raftall's  pieces.  He 


was  a  great  writer  of  Interludes.     Hfe 
has  written,    '*   Of  Gentylness    and 
"  NoBYLYTE.     A  dyaloge  between  the 
*'  marchaunt,  the  knyght,  and  the  plow- 
"  man,  difputynge  who  is  a  veray  gentyl- 
*'  man,  and  how  men  fliuld  come  to  auc- 
toryte,  compiled  in  maner  of  an  Inter- 
lude. With  dyvers  TOYES  and  GESTis 
addyd  therto,    to  make  mery  paftyme 
and  difport.     J.  Rajiall  me  fieri  fecit.''* 
Printed  by  himfelf  in  quarto,  without  date. 
Pr.     "  O  what  a  gret  welth  and."    Alfa, 
"  A  new  Commodyte  in  Englyfh  in  maner 
"  of  an  Enter LUDE  ryght  elygant  and 
"  full  of  craft  of  rhetoryck  :  wherein  is 
"  fliewed   and    dyfcrybyd,    as    well    the 
"  beute  of  good  propertes  of  women,  as 
"  theyr  vyces  and  evyll  condicions,  with 
*'  a  morall  conclufion  and  exhortation  to 
**  vertew.     J.  'Rajiall  me   imprimi  fecit.'* 
In  folio,  without  date.     This  is  in  Englifh 
verfe,    and    contains   twelve   leaves.    Pr.. 
"  Melehea,  &c."     He  reduced  a  dialogue 
of  Lucian  into  Engli{h  verfe,  much  after  the 
manner  of  an  interlude,  viz.    "  Necro- 
"  MANTiA.     A  Dialogue  of  Lucyan  for 

"  his 
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I  have  before  obferved,  that  the  frequent  and  public  ex- 
hibition of  perfonifications  in  the  Pageaunts,  which  an- 
tiently  accompanied  every  high  feftivity,  greatly  contributed 
to  cherifh  the  fpirit  of  allegorical  poetry,  and  even  to  enrich 
the  imagination  of  Spenfer''.     The  Moralities,  which  now 
began  to   acquire  new   celebrity,    and  in  which  the  fame 
groupes  of  the  imperfonated  vices  and  virtues  appeared,  muft 
have  concurred  in  producing  this  effefl.     And  hence,  at  the 
fame  time,  we  are  led  to  account  for  the  national  relifh  for 
allegorical  poetry,  which  fo  long  prevailed  among  our  an- 
ceftors.     By  means  of  thefe  fpectacles,  ideal  beings  became 
common   and   popular   obje6ls :    and   emblematic   imagery, 
which   at   prefent  is   only  contemplated   by   a   few  retired 
readers  in  the  obfolete  pages  of  our  elder  poets,  grew  fa-- 
miliar  to  the  general  eye. 


*'  his  fantafy  fayned  for  a  mery  pajlyme, 
"  &c.— 7.  RaJiaU  me  fieri  fecit."     It   is 
tranflated  from  the  Latin,  and  has  Latin 
notes  in  the  margin.     It  may  be  doubted, 
whether  Raftall  was  not  the  printer  only  of 
thefe   pieces.     If  the    printer  only,    they 
might  come  from  the  feftive  genius  of  his 
brother  fir   Thomas   More.      But   Raftall 
appears  to  have  been  a  fcholar.     He  was 
educated  at  Oxford  ;  and  took  up  the  em- 
ployment  of  printing   as   a   profeflion   at 
that  time  efteemed  liberal,  and  not  unfuit- 
able  to  the  charafter  of  a  learned  and  in- 
genious man.     An  Englifh  tranflation  of 
Terence,    called  Terens   in  English, 
with    a  prologue    in    ftanzas,    beginning 
**  The  famous  renown  through  the  worlde 
*♦  is  fpronge,"  is  believed,  at  leaft  from 
fimilarity  of  type,  to  be  by  Raftall.     In 
quarto,    without  date.     He  publiftied,   in 
1525,  The  MERY   Gestys  of  one  callyd 
Edyth  the  lyetig  nvydoiv.     This  is  a  de- 
fcription,  in  Englifli  rhymes,  of  the  frauds 
pradifed  by  a  female  fliarper  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  :  the  fcene  of  one  of 
her  impoftures  is  laid  in  fir  Thomas  More's 
houfe  at  Chelfea.     The  author,  one  of  her 
dupes,    is  Walter  Smyth.     Emprynted  at 
London  at  the  fygne  of  the  Meremayde  at 


Pollis  gate  next  to  Chepefyde  ly  "J.  Rajialt. 
fol.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  have  given  this 
ftiort  incidental  notice  of  a  piece  which 
hardly  deferves  to  be  named.  Raftall  wrote 
and  printed  many  other  pieces,  which  I  do 
not  mention, as  unconneftedwith  thehiftory 
of  our  poetry:  I  Ihall  only  obferve  further, 
in  general,  that  he  was  eminently  /killed 
in  mathematics,  cofmography,  hiftory,  our 
municipal  law,  and  theology.  He  died 
1536. 

^  And  of  Shake/peare.  There  is  a  paf- 
fagein  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  where 
the  metaphor  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  bat 
where  the  beauty  both  of  the  expreflion  and 
the  allu/ion  is  loft,  unlefs  we  recoUeft  the 
frequency  and  the  nature  of  thefe  Ihews  in 
Shakefpeare's  age.  Act  iv.  Sc.  xl.  I 
muft  cite  the  whole  of  the  context,  for  the 
fake  of  the  laft  hemiftich. 

Sometime  we  fee  a  cloud  that's  dragonifii, 
A  vapour  ibmetime,  like  a  bear  or  lion  j 
A  towred  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air;     Thou'ft  feen 

thefe  figns. 
They  areBtACK  Vesper'sPageants.— - 

SECT.. 
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SECT.    XVI. 

IN  a  work  of  this  general  and  comprehenfive  nature,  in 
which  the  flu6luations  of  genius  are  furveyed,  and  the 
dawnings  or  declenfions  of  tafte  muft  alike  be  noticed,  it  is 
impoflible  that  every  part  of  the  fubje6l  can  prove  equally 
fplendid  and  interefting.  We  have,  I  fear,  been  toiling  for 
fome  time  through  materials,  not  perhaps  of  the  mod  agree- 
able and  edifying  nature.  But  as  the  mention  of  that  very 
rude  fpecies  of  our  drama,  called  the  Morality,  has  inci- 
dentally diverted  our  attention  to  the  early  flate  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  ftage,  I  cannot  omit  fo  fortunate  and  feafonable  an  op- 
portunity of  endeavouring  to  relieve  the  wearinefs  of  my 
reader,  by  introducing  an  obvious  digrellion  on  the  probable 
caufes  of  the  rife  of  the  Mysteries,  which,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  preceded,  and  at  length  produced,  thefe  allegorical 
fables.  In  this  refpecl  I  fliall  imitate  thofe  map-makers 
mentioned  by  Swift,  who 

—    —     O'er  inhofpitable  downs. 
Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns. 

Nor  fliall  I  perhaps  fail  of  being  pardoned  by  my  reader,  if, 
on  the  fame  principle,  I  fhould  attempt  to  throw  new  light 
on  the  hiftory  of  our  theatre,  by  purfuing  this  enquiry 
through  thofe  deduflions  which  it  will  naturally  and  more 
immediately  fuggeft^ 

About  the  eighth  century,  trade  was  principally  carried 
on  by  means  of  fairs,  which  lafled  feveral  days.  Charle- 
magne eftabliflied  many  great  marts  of  this  fort  in  France  j 
as  did  William  the  conqueror,  and  his  Norman  fuccefTors,  in 

8  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  235.  ^i 

England. 
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England ''.  The  merchants,  who  frequented  thefe  fah's  in 
numerous  caravans  or  companies,  employed  every  art  to 
draw  the  people  together.  They  were  therefore  accompanied 
by  juglers,  minftrels,  and  buffoons;  who  were  no  lefs  in- 
terelfed  in  giving  their  attendance,  and  exerting  all  their 
ikill,  on  thefe  occafions.  As  now  but  few  large  towns  ex- 
ifted,  no  public  fpe6lacles  or  popular  amufements  were  ella- 
bUflied  ;  and  as  the  fedentary  pleafures  of  domeflic  life  and 
private  fociety  were  yet  unknown,  the  fair-time  was  the 
feafon  for  diverfion.  In  proportion  as  thefe  (hews  were  at- 
tended and  encouraged,  they  began  to  be  fet  off  with  new 
decorations  and  improvements :  and  the  arts  of  buffoonery 
being  rendered  flill  more  attra6live  by  extending  their  circle 
of  exhibition,  acquired  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  By  degrees  the  clergy,  obferving  that  the  entertain- 
ments of  dancing,  mufic,  and  mimicry,  exhibited  at  thefe 
protracted  annual  celebrities,  made  the  people  lefs  religious, 
by  promoting  idlenefs  and  a  love  of  feftivity,  profcribed 
thefe  fports,  and  excommunicated  the  performers.  But  find- 
ing that  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  cenfures,  they  changed 
their  plan,  and  determined  to  take  thefe  recreations  into  their 
ov/n  hands.  They  turned  a6lors  ;  and  infleajd  of  profane 
mummeries,  prefented  flories  taken  from  legends  or  the  bible. 
This  was  the  origin  of  facred  comedy.  The  death  of  faint 
Catharine,  a6led  by  the  monks  of  faint  Dennis,  rivalled  the 
popularity  of  the  profeffed  players.  Mufic  was  admitted 
into  the  churches,  which  ferved  as  theatres  for  the  reprefen- 
tion  of  holy  farces.  The  feflivals  among  the  French,  called^ 
La  fete  de  Foux,  de  l'Ane  \  and  des  Innocens,  at  length. 

*■  See  fupr.  vol.  I.  p.  279;  *'  Monfeigneur  lb   due   de  Berry.      A 

*  For  a  moft  full  and  comprehenfive  ac-  **  Lausanne  et  a  Geneve,   i74i."4fo. 

«ount  of  thefe  feafts,  fee  "  Memoires  pour  Grofthead,  bifhop  of  Lincoln  in   the  ele- 

♦*  fervir  a  I'hiftoire  de  la  Fete  de  Foux,  venth  century,  orders  his  dean  and  chapter 

*■*  qui  fe  faifoit  autrefois  dans  plufieurs  eg-  to  abolifh  the  Festum  Asinorum,   (u/a 

*'  lifes.      Par   M.    du   Tilliot,    gentil-  Jit  i.<anitate  plenum,  et  •voUtftatiljus /[•:.rcufn,. 

"  homme  ordinaire  de  fon  AkefTc  royale  which  ufed  to  be  annually  celebrated  in- 

*  Lincoln^ 
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became  greater  favorites,  as  they  certainly  were  more  ca- 
pricious and  abfurd,  than  the  interludes  of  the  buffoons  at 
the  fairs.  Thefe  are  the  ideas  of  a  judicious  French  writer, 
now  living,  who  has  inveftigated  the  hiilory  of  human  man- 
ners with  great  comprehenfion  and  fagacity. 

Voltaire's  theory  on  this  fubje6l  is  alfo  very  ingenious,  and 
quite  new.  Religious  plays,  he  fuppofes,  came  originally 
from  Conftantinople  j  where  the  old  Grecian  ftage  continued 
to  flourifh  in  fome  degree,  and  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  were  reprefented,  till  the  fourth  century. 
About  that  period,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  an  archbifhop,  a 
poet,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  banillied  pagan 
plays  from  the  ftage  at  Conftantinople,  and  introduced  fele6l 
ftories  from  the  old  and  new  Teftament.  As  the  antient 
Greek  tragedy  was  a  religious  fpeclacle,  a  tranlition  was 
made  on  the  fame  plan  j  and  the  choruffes  were  turned  into 
Chriftian  hymns  \  Gregory  wrote  many  facred  dramas  for 
this  purpofe,  which  have  not  furvived  thofe  inimitable  com- 
pofitions  over  which  they  triumphed  for  a  time  :  one,  how- 
ever, his  tragedy  called  X^igjoc  7:cca"X^(fiVj  or  Christ's  Passion, 
is  ftill  extant  "*.  In  the  prologue  it  is  faid  to  be  in  imitation 
of  Euripides,  and  that  this  is  the  firft  time  the  Virgin  Mary 
has  been  produced  on  the  ftage.     The  fafliion  of  a6ling 


Lincoln  cathedral  on  the  feaft  of  the  Cir- 
cumcifion.  Grofletefti  Epistol.  xxxii. 
apud  Browne's  Fascicul.  p.  331.  edit. 
Lend.  1690.  torn.  ii.  Append.  And  p. 
412.  Alfo  he  forbids  the  archdeacons  of 
his  diocefe  to  permit  Scot-ales  in  their 
chapters  and  fynods,  (Spelm.  Gl.  p.  506,) 
and  other  ludi  on  holidays.  Ibid.  Epiftol. 
xxii.  p.  314.  [See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  247.] 
See  in  the  Mercure  Francois  for  Sep- 
tember, 1742,  an  account  of  a  mummery 
celebrated  in  the  city  of  Befan9on  in  France, 
by  the  canons  of  the  cathedral,  confifting  of 
dancing,  fmging,  eating  and  drinking,  in 
the  cloifters  and  church,  on  Eafter-day, 
called  BfiRCERETTA,  or  the  Song  of 


THE  Shepherds;  which  remained  un- 
aboliflied  till  the  year  1738.  From  the  , 
Ritual  of  the  church,  pag.  1930,  ad 
ann.  1582.  See  Carpentier,  Suppl.  Da 
Cang.  Lat.  Gloss,  torn.  i.  p.  523.  in  V. 
And  ibid.  V.  Boclare,  p.  570. 

'  See  fupr.  vol.  i.  p.  244. 

"'  Op.  Greg.  Nazianz.  torn.  ii.  p.  253. 
In  a  manufcript  cited  by  Larabeccius,  it  is 

called    Apaf^a    xal     Eypi'Cri^ijv.    iv.    22.       It 

feems  to  have  been  falfely  attributed  to  A- 
pollinaris,  an  Alexandrian,  bifhop  of  Lao- 
dicea.  It  is,  however,  written  with  lefs 
elegance  and  judgement  than  moft  of  Gre- 
gory's poetical  pieces.  ApoUinaris  lived 
about  the  year  370. 

fpirituaf 
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Spiritual  dramas,  in  which  at  firft  a  due  degree  of  method 
and  decorum  was  preferved,  was  at  length  adopted  from 
Conllantinople  by  the  Italians  i  who  framed,  in  the  depth  of 
the  dark  ages,  on  this  foundation,  that  barbarous  fpecies  of 
theatrical  reprefentation  called  Mysteries,  or  facred  come- 
dies, and  which  were  foon  afterwards  received  in  France  ". 
This  opinion  will  acquire  probability,  if  we  confider 
the  early  commercial  intercoufe  between  Italy  and  Con- 
llantinople :  and  although  the  ItaUans,  at  the  time  when 
they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  imported  plays  of  this  nature, 
did  not  underfland  the  Greek  language,  yet  they  could  un- 
derfland,  and  confequently  could  imitate,  what  they  faw. 
In  defence  of  Voltaire's  hypothefis  it  may  be  further 
obferved,  that  the  Feast  of  Fools  and  of  the  Ass,  with 
other  religious  farces  of  that  fort,  fo  common  in  Europe, 
originated  at  Conflantinople.  They  were  inftituted,  although 
perhaps  under  other  names,  in  the  Greek  church,  about  the 
year  990,  by  Theophyladl,  patriarch  of  Conflantinople,  pro- 
bably with  a  better  defign  than  is  imagined  by  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  annaliils ;  that  of  weaning  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  pagan  ceremonies,  particularly  the  Bacchanalian 
and  calendary  folemnities,  by  the  fubflitution  of  chriftian 
fpe^lacles,  partaking  of  the  fame  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs. 
The  fa6l  is,  however,  recorded  by  Cedrenus,  one  of  the  By- 
zantine hiflorians,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  1050,  in 
the  following  words.     "    E^yov   sxsim,    j^  to    vvv  xpctlnv 

**  Tov    ^£ov^    }^  Tocg   Tov   oiyiw   ^vnif-OLQ^    S'lx    }iOyio-[AOijccv 
*^  a,'uyp6'UT(/iV  }c^  y6Xojl(jcVy  )Ci  'UTOC^oc(po^(/JV  K^xvyo^v^  TsAoujWgywi/ 

xoc^^LdCy  V7t6^  TTiC   rj^oov   (7(^r\oio(.Q^    7:^o(T<pi^eu    tw   ^sw^ 

^  »Hift.  Gen.  Addlt.  p.  138. 

Vol.  11.  B  b  b  &c  ^{;j^^^.^ 
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*'  avloig   e7ti^Y}(T0c;    Ev^ixiov   tlvol   Kacxv^jv    T^^yov^/LzvoVy    o]f 

"  (TOiiocvimg   o^yjiaeiQy    it^   Tag  cco-yj[asc  x^ocvyocg^  j^  ra   £X 

*'  T^ioQxv    ii^    yjxii0(,i\v7:imv    r^^avlafjisvoc    do-fAOclcc   reXsta^oii 

s^iSoc^ev.''  That  is,  "  Theophyla6l  introduced  the  prac- 
tice, which  prevails  even  to  this  day,  of  fcandahfing  god 
and  the  memory  of  his  faints,  on  the  moil  fplendid  and 
popular  feftivals,  by  indecent  and  ridiculous  fongs,  and 
**  enormous  (houtings,  even  in  the  midft  of  thofe  facred 
hymns,  which  we  ought  to  offer  to  the  divine  grace  with 
compun6lion  of  heart,  for  the  falvation  of  our  fouls. 
But  he,  having  collected  a  company  of  bafe  fellows,  and 
placing  over  them  oneEuthymius,  furnamed  Cafnes,  whom 
he  alfo  appointed  the  fuperintendant  of  his  church,  ad- 
mitted into  the  facred  fervice,  diabolical  dances,  exclama- 
tions of  ribaldry,  and  ballads  borrowed  from  the  ftreets 
and  brothels  °."  This  praftice  was  fubfifting  in  the  Greek 
church  two  hundred  years  afterwards :  for  Balfamon,  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,  complains  of  the  grofs  abominations 
committed  by  the  priefls  at  Chriftmas  and  other  feftivals, 
even  in  the  great  church  at  Conftantinople ;  and  that  the 
clergy,  on  certain  holidays,  perfonated  a  variety  of  feigned 
charadlers,  and  even  entered  the  choir  in  a  military  habit, 
and  other  enormous  difguifes  ^ 

I  muft  however  obferve  here,  what  perhaps  did  not  imme- 
diately occur  to  our  lively  philofopher  on  this  occafion,  that  in 
the  fourth  century  it  was  cuftomary  to  make  chriftian  parodies 
and  imitations  in  Greek,  of  the  beft  Greek  claffics,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  chriftian  fchools.  This  pra6lice  prevailed  much  under 
the  emperor  Julian,  who  forbad  the  pagan  poets,  orators, 
and  philofophers,  to  be  taught  in  the  chriftian  feminaries. 

Cedren.  Compend.  Hist.  p.  639.  B.  p  Comment,  ad  Canon.  IxH.  Synod. 

edit.  Parif.  1647.  Compare  Baron.  An-  vi.  in  Trullo.  Apud  Beverigii  Synodic. 
NAL.  fub  ann.  956.  torn  x.  p.  752.  C.  torn.  i.  Oxon.  fol  1672.  p  230.  231.  In 
edit.  Plantin.  Antw.  1603.  fol.  return,  he  forbids  the  profefled  players  to 

appear 
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ApoUinaiis  bifliop  of  Laodicea,  abovementioned,  wrote 
Greek  tragedies,  adapted  to  the  ftage,  on  moft  of  the  grand 
events  recorded  in  the  old  Teflament,  after  the  manner  of 
Euripides.  On  fome  of  the  familiar  and  domeflic  ftories  of 
fcripture,.  he  compofed  comedies  in  imitation  of  Menander. 
He  wrote  chriflian  odes  on  the  plan  of  Pindar.  In  imitation 
of  Homer,  he  wrote  an  heroic  poem  on  the  hiflory  of  the 
bible,  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Saul,  in  tv/enty-four  books ''. 
Sozomen  fays,  that  thefe  compofitions,  now  lofb,  rivalled 
their  great  originals  in  genius,  expreffion,  and  condu6l.  His 
fon,  a  bifhop  alfo  of  Laodicea,  reduced  the  four  gofpels  and 
all  the  apoflolical  books  into  Greek  dialogues,  refembling 
thofe  of  Plato '. 

But  1  muft  not  om.it  a  much  earlier  and  more  lingular 
fpecimen  of  a  theatrical  reprefentation  of  facred  hiflory,  than 
this  mentioned  by  Voltaire.  Some  fragments  of  an  antient 
Jewifli  play  on  the  Exodus,  or  the  Departure  of  the  Ifraelites 
from  Egypt  under  their  leader  and  prophet  Mofes,  are  yet 
preferved  in  Greek  iambics ".  The  principal  chara6lers  of 
this  drama  are  Mofes,  Sapphora,  and  God  from  the  Bufh,  or 
God  fpeaking  from  the  burning  bufh.  Mofes  delivers  the 
prologue,  or  introdu6lion,  in  a  fpeech  of  fixty  lines,  and 
his  rod  is  turned  into  a  ferpent  on  the  ftage.     The  author 


appear  on  the  0age  in  tlie  habit  of  monk?.  "5  Sozomen  (ubi  infra)  fays,  that  he  com- 

Saint  Auftin,  who  lired  in  the  fixth  century,  piled  a  fyftem  of  grammar,  X^ialiUHy.u}  Ttrat-, 

reproves  the  paganifing  chriftians  of  his  age,  en  the  chriftian  model, 

for  their  indecent  fports on  holidays;  but  it  ,  ^^              ...^   ^^^  j.^     ^^      Sozomen,. 

doesnotappear,  that  thefe  fgorts  werecele-  ^    ^g_  ^.    ^^^     ^.      j^_  ^^ 

brated  withm   the  churches.  "   In   ianCtis  ^            ■' 

"  feftivitatibus  chores  ducendo,  cantica  lux-  '  In  Clemens  Alexandrin.  lib.  i.  Strom. 

"  uriofa  et  turpla,  &c.     Ifti  enim  infelices  p.   344.   feq.     Eufebius,  Pr^parat.  E- 

"  ac  miferi  homines,  qui  balationes  ac  fal-  vang.  c.  xxviii.  xxix.    Euftathius  ad  Hex, 

"  tationes  ante   ipsas  basilicas  fane-  p.  25.     They  are  colleded,  and  tranflated. 

"  torum  exercere  nee  metuunt  nee  erubef-  into  Latin,  with  emendations,  by  Fr.  Mo- 

"  cunt."    Serm.   ccxv.   tcm.   x.   opp.   S.  reJlus,   Parif    1580.      See    alfo   Corpus- 

Auguftin.  edit.  Froben.  1529.  fol.  763.  B.  Poetar.  Gr.  Tragicor.  et  Comicor. 

See  alfo  Seru.  cxcvii.  cxcviii.  opp.  edit.  Genev.    1614.   fol.   And  Voitje  Chris- 

Bencdiftin.  torn.  v.  Parif    1683.   p,   904.,  tian.  Gkjeci,  Parif  1609.  8vo. 
et  Cc<^, 

B  b  b  2  of 
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of  this  piece  is  Ezekiel,  a  Jew,  who  is  called  'O  twv  IyJbc//wv 
T^aywJ;wv  'sro/yjlr)^,  or  the  tragic  poet  of  the  Jews  \  The 
learned  Huetius  endeavours  to  prove,  that  Ezekiel  wrote 
at  leaft  before  the  chriftian  era".  Some  fuppofe  that  he  was 
one  of  the  feventy,  or  feptuagint,  interpreters  of  the  bible 
luider  the  reign  of  Ptolomy  Philadelphus.  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  Ezekiel  compofed  this  play  after  the  deftru6lion  of 
Jerufalem,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Barocbas,  as  a  political 
Ipeclacle,  with  a  view  to  animate  his  deje6ted  countrymen 
with  the  hopes  of  a  future  deliverance  from  their  captivity 
under  the  condu<5l  of  a  new  Mofes,  like  that  from  the  Egyp- 
tian fervitude".  Whether  a  theatre  fubfifted  among  the 
Jews,  who  by  their  peculiar  fituation  and  circumflances  were 
prevented  from  keeping  pace  with  their  neighbours  in  the 
culture  of  the  focial  and  elegant  arts,  is  a  curious  fpeculation: 
It  feems  moft  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  this  drama  was 
compofed  in  imitation  of  the  Grecian  ftage,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  fecond  century,  after  the  Jews  had  been  difperfed,  and 
intermixed  with  other  nations. 

Boileau  feems   to  think,   that  the   antient  Pilgrimages 
introduced  thefe  facred  exhibitions  into  France. 

Chez.nos  devots  ayeux  le  theatre  abhorre 

Fut  long-tems  dans  la  France  une  plaifir  ignore. 

De  Pelerins,  dit  on,  une  troupe  grofTiere 

En  public  a  Paris  y  monta  la  premiere  ^ 

Et  fotement  zelee  en  fa  fimplicite, 

loua  les  SaintSj  la  Vierge,  et  Dieu,  par  piete. 

Le  Savoir,  a  la  fin,  diffipant  1'  Ignorance, 

Fit  voir  de  ce  projet  la  devote  imprudence : 

On  chafTa  ces  do6leurs  prechant  fans  million, 

On  vit  renaitre  He6lor,  Andromaque,  Ilion  *. 

^  See  Scaliger,  ad  Euseb.  p.  401.  *"  See  Le  Moyne,  Obs.  ad  Var.  Sacr. 

■  Demonstrat.  EvANCEtic.  p.  99.       torn.  i.  pag.  336. 

*  Art.  Poet.  cant.  iii.  81. 

The 
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The  authority  to  which  Boileau  alhides  in  thefc  nervous 
and  elegant  veiies  is  Menefliier,  an  inteUigent  French  anti- 
quary ^  The  pilgrims  who  returned  from  Jerufalem,  faint 
James  of  Compoftella,  faint  Baume  of  Provence,  faint  Reine, 
Mount  faint  Michael,  Notre  dame  du  Puy,  and  other  places 
eilieemed  holy,  compofed  fongs  on  their  adventures ;  inter- 
mixing recitals  of  pafTages  in  the  life  of  Chrifl,  defcriptions 
of  his  crucifixion,  of  the  day  of  judgement,  of  miracles, 
and  martyrdoms.  To  thefe  tales,  v/hich  were  recommended 
by  a  pathetic  chant  and  a  variety  of  gefliculations,  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  multitude  gave  the  name  of  Vifions.  Thefe 
pious  itinerants  travelled  in  companies  ;  and  taking  their 
Nations  in  the  moft  public  ftreets,  and  fmging  with  their 
ftaves  in  their  hands,  and  their  hats  and  mantles  fantaflically 
adorned  with  fliells  and  emblems  painted  in  various  colours, 
formed  a  fort  of  theatrical  fpe6lacle.  At  length  their  per- 
formances excited  the  charity  and  compaffion  of  fome  citi- 
zens of  Paris  j  who  ere6led  a  theatre,  in  which  they  might 
exhibit  their  religious  ftories  in  a  more  commodious  and 
advantageous  manner,  with  the  addition  of  fcenery  and  other 
decorations.  At  length  profefTed  pra6litioners  in  the  hiftrionic 
art  were  hired  to  perform  thefe  folemn  mockeries  of  religion, 
which  foon  became  the  principal  public  amufement  of  a 
devout  but  undifcerning  people. 

To  thofe  v/ho  are  accuflomed  to  contemplate  the  great 
pi(5lure  of  human  follies,  which  the  unpolifhed  ages  of  Eu- 
rope hold  up  to  our  view,  it  will  not  appear  furprifmg,  that 
the  people,  who  were  forbidden  to  read  the  events  of  the 
facred  hiftory  in  the  bible,  in  which  they  were  faithfully  and 
beautifully  related,  fliould  at  the  fame  time  be  permitted  to 
fee  them  reprefented  on  the  ftage,  difgraced  with  the  grofTefl 
improprieties,   corrupted  with  inventions  and  additions  of 

y  D«s  Reprefent.  en  MvsKjVi.  p.  153.  feq, 

.  the 
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the  moil:  ridiculous  kind,  fullied  with  impurities,  and  er- 
prefTed  in  the  language  and  gefticulations  of  the  lowed  farce. 
On  the  whole,  the  Mysteries  appear  to  have  originated 
among  the  ecclefiaftics  3.  and  were  moft  probably  firft  a(5led^ 
at  leafl  with  any  degree  of  form,  by  the  monks.  This  was 
certainly  the  cafe  in  the  Englifh  monafleries  ^,  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  play  of  faint  Catharine,  performed  at 
Dunftable  abbey  by  the  novices  in  the  eleventh  century, 
under  the  fuperintendence  of  GeofFry  a  Pariflan  ecclefiaflic  : 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  Passion,  by  the  mendicant  friers  of 
Coventry  and  other  places.  Inftances  have  been  given  of 
the  like  pradlice  among  the  French  \  The  only  perfons  who 
could  read  were  in  the  religious  focieties :  and  various  other 
circumflances,  peculiarly  arifnig  from  their  fituation,  pro- 
feflion,  and  inltitution,  enabled  the  monks  to  be  the  fole 
performers  of  thcfe  reprefentations. 

As  learning  encreafed,  and  was  more  widely  difTeminated 
from  the  monafleries,  by  a  natural  and  eafy  tranlition,  the 
pra6lice  migrated  to  fchools  and  univerfities,  which  were 
formed  on  the  monaflic  plan,  and  in  manyrefpe6ls  refembled 
the  ecclefiaftical  bodies.  Hence  a  paflage  in  Shakefpeare's 
Hamlet  is  to  be  explained;  where  Hamlet  fays  to  Polonius, 
"  My  lord,  you  played  once  in  the  University,  you  fay." 
Polonius  anfwers,  "  That  I  did,  my  Lord,  and  was  account- 
ed a  goodi  aBor.  —  I  did  enaB  ]u\\\xs  Cefar,  I  was  killed 
i'  th*  capitol ''."  Boulay  obferves,  that  it  was  a  cuftom,  not 
only  flill  fubfifting,  but  of  very  high  anti(],uity,    veftiftij/ima 


*  In  fome  regulations  given  by  cardinal  way,  Mimicus  might  alfo  literally  be  con- 

Wolfey,  to  the  monafteries  of  the  canons  ftrued  a  player,  according  to  Jon fon,  E pig, 

regular  of  St.  Auftin,  in  the  year  15  19,  the  195. 

brothers  are  forbidden  to  be  lusores  aut  -g  .  ^^  y.^ 

MiMici,  players  or  mimics.     Dugd,  Mo-  ^^^  ^j^  •   .  ^.       ^„^  j„  ^j^^  ^^ 

naft.  n.   5^^- ,  "^^^  the  prohibition  means,  Qf  mimicry  gets  th'opinion  of  a  wit. 

that  the  monks   mould  not  go  abroad  to  . 

exercife  thefe  arts  in  a  fecular  and  merce-  '  See  fupra,  vol.  i.  246. 

nary  capacity.    See  Annal.  Burtonen-  ^  Act.  iii.  fc.  5. 
»ES,  p.  437.  fupra  citat.  p^  205.     By  ths 
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<onfuetudo^  to  a6l  tragedies  and  comedies  in  the  univeiTity  of 
Paris '.  He  cites  a  ftatute  of  the  college  of  Navarre  at  Paris, 
dated  in  the  year  13  15,  prohibiting  the  fcholars  to  perform 
any  immodell:  play  on  the  feftivals  of  faint  Nicholas  and 
faint  Catharine.  "  In  fejlis  fandii  Nicolai  et  beatce  Catharina 
*'  7iullujn  liidum  iiihonejium  faciant ''."  Reuchlin,  one  of  the 
German  claflics  at  the  reftoration  of  antient  literature,  was 
the  firfl  writer  and  a6lor  of  Latin  plays  in  the  academies  of 
Germany.  He  is  faid  to  have  opened  a  theatre  at  Heidel- 
berg ;  in  which  he  brought  ingenuous  youths  or  boys  on  the 
flage,  in  the  year  1498%  In  the  prologue  to  one  of  his 
comedies,  written  in  trimeter  iambics,  and  printed  in  15 16, 
are  the  following  lines. 

Optans  pod  a  placer  e  paucis  verfibus. 
Sat  ejfe  adeptum  glories  arbitrate  ejl^ 
Si  autore  fe  Germanise  Schola  luferit 
Graecanicis  et  Romuleis  lusibus. 

The  firfl  of  Reuchlin's  Latin  plays,  feems  to  be  one  entitled, 
Sergius,  seu  capitis  caput,  comoedia,  a  fatire  on  bad 
kings  or  bad  minlfters,  and  printed  in  1508  ^  He  calls  it 
his  primicice.  It  confifts  of  three  a6ls,  and  is  profeflediy 
written  in  imitation  of  Terence.  But  the  author  promifes, 
if  this  attempt  fliould  pleafe,  that  he  will  write  integras 


«  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  226. 
See  alfo  his  Hillory  De  Patronis  quatuor  Na^ 
ttonum.,  edit.    1662. 

•*  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  p.  93. 
Saint  Nicholas  was  the  patron  of  fcholars. 
Hence  at  Eton  college  faint  Nicholas  has  a 
double  feaft.  The  celebrity  of  the  Boy-bilhop 
began  on  St.  Nicholas's  day.  In  a  frag- 
ment of  the  cellarer's  Computus  of  Hyde 
abbey  near  Winchefter,  A.  D.  1397.  "  Pro 
**  epulis  PuERi  CELEBRANTis  in  fefto  S. 
Nicholai,"  That  is  the  Chorifter  celebra- 
ting mafs.     MSS.  Wulvef.  Winton.    Car- 


pen  tier  mentions  an  indecent  fport,  called 
le  ViRELi,  celebrated  in  the  ftreets  on  the 
feafl:  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  the  vicar  and  other 
choral  officers  of  a  collegiate  church.. 
SuppL.DuCang.  Lat.  Gloss,  in  V.  torn, 
iii.  p.  1 178. 

=  "  Nunquam  ante  ipfius  retatem  Comce- 
*'  dia  in  Germanorum  fcholis  acla  fuit,  &c." 
G.  Lizelii  Histor.  Poetar.  German. 
Francof.  et  Leipf.  1730.  i2mo.  p.  1 1. 

'  Phorcas.  4to.  It  is  publi-Hied  with  a 
glofs  by  Simlerus  his  Scholar. 
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CoMEDiAS,  that  is  comedies  of  five  a(5ts  ^.     I  giye  a  few  lines 
from  the  Prologue  \ 

*S*/  imquam  tulijiis  ad  jo  cum  veflros  pedes  ^ 
Aut  fi  rei  aiircs  prahuijlis  ludicray 
hi  hac  nova,  obJec?'o^  poetce  fahula, 
Dig?2emi?ii  attentiores  ejfe  quam  anfea  -, 
No)i  hie  erit  lafci'uice  aut  libidini  ' 

Mei'etricicie^  aut  trijli  fenum  cui'ce  locus ^ 
Sed  hiilrionum  exercitus  et  fcommata. 

For  Reuchlin's  other  pieces  of  a  like  nature,  the  curious 
reader  is  referred  to   a  very   rare  volume  in  quarto,  Pro- 

GYMNASMATA    SCENICA,   feu  LUDICRA  Pr^EXERCITAMENTA 

'varii  gcfieris.  Per  yoa?inem  Bergman  de  Olpe,  1498.  An  old 
biographer  affirms,  that  Conradus  Celtes  was  the  firfl  who 
introduced  into  Germany  the  fafliion  of  a6ling  tragedies  and 
comedies  in  public  halls,  after  the  manner  of  the  antient&. 
"  Primus  comcedias  et  tragoedias  iti  publicis  aulis  "veterum  more 
"  egit\"  Not  to  enter  into  a  controverfy  concerning  the 
priority  of  thefe  two  obfcure  theatrical  authors,  which  may 
be  fufhciently  decided  for  our  prefent  fatisfa6lion  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  they  were  certainly  cotemporaries ;  about  the  year 
1500,  Celtes  wrote  a  play,  or  mafque,  called  the  Play  of 
Diana,  prefented  by  a  literary  fociety,  or  feminary  of  fcho- 
lars,  before  the  emperor  MaximiHan  and  his  court.  It  was 
printed  in  1502,  at  Nuremberg,  with  this  title,  "  Incipit 
*'  LuDUS  Dyan-<e,  coram  Ma  xi  mi  Ham  rege,  per  Sodalitatem 
"  Litterariam  Damulianam  in  Linzio^"     It  confifts  of  the 


f  Fol.  X.  *<  Aula  pxtoria,  ubi  publica  nupti- 

*•  Fol.  iv.  "  ARUM  ET  CHOREARUM  SPECTACULA 

*  ViROR.    ILLUSTR.  ViT^,  &c.  pub-  "  celcbratitur,  hyftoriis  ct  ymaginibus  im- 

li{hed  by  Fifchardus,  Francof.  1536.  410.  "  peratorum  et  regum  noftrorum  depifta." 

p.  8'.  b.     Celtes  himfelf  fays,  in  his  De-  Cap.  x. 

scRiPTio  Urbis  NorinbergjE,  Written  ''  See  Conradi  Celtis  Amores,  Noringb.. 

about  1500,,  that  ia  the  city  there  was  an  1502.  4:0.  ad  calc.  Sign  at.  q. 

iambic^ 
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iambic,  hexameter,  and  elegiac  meafu res ;  and  has  five  a(5ls, 
but  is  contained  in  eight  quarto  pages.     The  plot,  if  any,  is 
entirely  a  compliment  to  the  emperor ;  and  the  perfonages, 
twenty-four  in   number,    among  which  v/as  the  poet,    are 
Mercury,  Diana,  Bacchus,  Silenus  drunk  on  his  afs,  Satyrs, 
Nymphs,    and    Bacchanalians.      Mercury,    fent  by   Diana, 
fpeaks  the  Prologue.     In  the  middle  of  the  third  aft,  the 
emperor  places  a  crown  of  laurel  on  the  poet's  head :  at  the 
conclufion  of  which  ceremony,  the  chorus  fmgs  a  panegyric 
in  verfe  to  the  emperor.     At  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  a6l,  in 
the  true  fpirit  of  a  German  fliew,  the  imperial  butlers  re- 
frefh  the  performers  with  wine  ovit  of  golden  goblets,  with 
a  fymphony  of  horns  and  drums  :  and  at  the  end  of  the 
play,  they  are  invited  by  his  majefty  to  a  fumptuous  banquet'. 
It  is  more  generally  known,  that  the  pra6lice  of  a6ling 
Latin  plays  in  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  con- 
tinued to  Cromwell's  ufurpation.     The  oldeft  notice  I  can 
recover  of  this  fort  of  fpeftacle  in  an  Englidi  univeriity,  is 
in  the  fragment  of  an  antient  accompt-roU  of  the  diflblved 
college  of  Michael-houfe  in  Cambridge  :  in  which,  under  the 
year  1386,  the  following  expence  is  entered.     "  Pro  ly  pallio 
"  brnjdatQ  et  pro  fex  larvis  et  barbis  i?i  comedia."  That  is,  for  an. 
embroidered  pall,  or  cloak,  and  fix  vifors  and  fix  beards,  for 
the  comedy  ".     In  the  year  1 544,  a  Latin  comedy,  called  Pam- 
MACHius,  was  a6led  at  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge:  which 
was  laid  before  the  privy  council  by  bifliop  Gardiner,  chan- 
cellor of  the  univerfity,    as   a   dangerous  libel,    containing 


'  In  the  colleges  of  the  Jefults  in  Italy 
this  was  a  conftancpradtice  in  modern  times. 
Denina  fays,  that  father  Granelli's  three 
beft  tragedies  were  written,  for  this  purpofe, 
between  1729,  and  173  i.  ch.  v.  §  9.  The 
tragedies  of  Petarius,  Bernardinus  and  Ste- 
phonius,  all  Jefiiits,  feem  intended  for  this 
iife.    See  Morboff,  Polyhist.  Literar. 


lib.  vii. 


cap.  lu.  torn.  1. 


»5' 


pag- 


10^9. 


edit.  Fabric.  Lubec.  17-^.7.  4to.  Riccoboni 
relates,  that  he  faw,  in  the  Jefuit's  college 
at  Prague,  a  latin  play  afted  by  the  ftu- 
dents,  on  the  fubjett  of  Luther's  herefy  ; 
and  the  ridicule  confifted  in  bringing  Lu- 
ther on  the  ftage,  with  a  bible  in  his  hand, 
quoting  chapter  and  verfe  in  defence  of  the 
reformation. 
«"  Inter  MSS.  Rawliuf.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Oxon. 
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many  ofFenlive  refieflions  on  the  papiflic  ceremonies  yet  un-- 
abolifhed".  The  comedy  of  Gammar  Gurton's  Needle 
was  a6led  in  the  fame  fociety  about  the  year  1552.  In  an 
original  draught  of  the  flatutes  of  Trinity  college  at  Cam- 
bridge, founded  in  154.6,  one  of  the  chapters  is  entitled, 
De  PrafeBo  Ludormn  qui  imperator  dicitur,  under  whofe 
dire<5lion  and  authority,  Latin  comedies  and  tragedies  are  to 
be  exhibited  in  the  hall  at  Chriftmas  j  as  alfo  Sex  specta- 
cula,  or  as  many  dialogues.  Another  title  to  this  ftatute, 
which  feems  to  be  fubftituted  by  another  and  a  more  modern 
hand,  is,  De  Comediis  ludifque  in  natali  Chrifii  exhibe?idis.  With 
regard  to  the  peculiar  bufinefs  and  office  of  Imperator,  it  is 
ordered,  that  one  of  the  mafters  of  arts  fhall  be  placed  over 
the  juniors,  every  Chriftmas,  for  the  regulation  of  their 
games  and  diverfions  at  that  feafon  of  feftivity.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  is  to  govern  the  whole  fociety  in  the  hall  and 
chapel,  as  a  republic  committed  to  his  fpecial  charge,  by  a  fet 
of  laws,  which  he  is  to  frame  in  Latin  or  Greek  verfe.  His 
fovereignty  is  to  laft  during  the  twelve  days  of  Chriftmas,, 
and  he  is  to  exercife  the  fame  power  on  Candlemas-day. 
During  this  period,  he  is  to  fee  that  fix  Spectacles  or  Dia- 
logues be  prefented.     His  fee  is  forty  ftiillings  \     Probably 


*  MSS.  CoU.  C.  C.  Cant.  Catal-Ns- 
fmith.  p.  92.  This  mode  of  attack  was 
feldom  returned  by  the  oppofite  party :  the 
catholic  worlhip,  founded  on  fenfible  re- 
prefentations,  afforded  a  much  better  hold 
for  ridicule,  than  the  religion  of  fome  of 
fefts  of  the  reformers,  which  was  of  a  more 
fimple  and  fpiritual  nature.  But  I  fay  this 
of  the  infancy  of  our  flage.  In  the  next 
century,  fanaticifm  was  brought  upon  the 
Englilh  ftage  with  great  fuccefs,  when  po- 
lifhed  manners  had  introduced  hamour  in- 
to comedy,  and  charader  had  taken  place 
«f  fpedtacle.  There  are,  however,  two 
Englilh  interludes,  one  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  eighth,  called  Every  Man, 
the  other  of  that  of  Edward  the  fixth,  call- 


ed Lusty  Juventt;s>  written  by  R, 
Weever  :  the  former  defends,  and  the  lat- 
ter attacks,  the  church  of  Rome. 

"  This  article  is  ftruck  out  from  caf, 
xxiv.  p.  85.  MSS.  Rawlinf.  Num.  233, 
Only  that  part  of  the  ftatute  is  retained,  in 
which  Ccmedies  and  Tragedies  are  ordered 
to  be  afted.  Thefe  are  to  be  written,  or 
rather  exhibited,  by  the  nine  leAurers.  The 
fenior  ledurer  is  to  produce  one :  the  eight 
others  aie  charged  with  four  more.  A  fine 
of  ten  (hillings  is  impofed  for  the  omiffion 
of  each  interlude.  Another  claufe  is  then 
ftruck  out,  which  limits  the  number  of  the 
plays  to  THRtE,  if  five  commode  exponi 
non  queant. 


the 
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the  conftitution  of  this  officer,  in  other  words,  a  Majier 
of  the  Revelsj  gave  a  latitude  to  fome  licentious  enormities, 
incompatible  with  the  decorum  of  a  houfe  of  learning  and 
religion ;  and  it  was  found  necefTary  to  reftrain  thefe  Chrift- 
mas  celebrities  to  a  more  rational  and  fober  plan.  The  Spec- 
TACULA  alfo,  and  Dialogues,  originally  appointed,  were 
growing  obfolete  when  the  fubflitution  was  made,  and  were 
giving  way  to  more  regular  reprefentations.  I  believe  thefe 
flatutes  were  reformed  by  queen  Elizabeth's  vifitors  of  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  under  the  condu6l  of  archbifhop 
Parker,  in  the  year  1573.  John  Dee,  the  famous  occult 
philofopher,  one  of  the  firfl  fellows  of  this  noble  fociety, 
acquaints  us,  that  by  his  advice  and  endeavours,  both  here, 
and  in  other  colleges  at  Cambridge,  this  mailer  of  the 
Chriftmas  plays  was  firft  named  and  co7iJir??ied  and  Emperor. 
"  The  firfl  was  Mr.  John  Dun,  a  very  goodly  man  of  perfon, 
**  habit,  and  complexion,  and  well  learned  alfo  ^"  He  alfo 
further  informs  us,  little  thinking  how  important  his  boyijh 
attempts  and  exploits  fcholajiical  would  appear  to  future  ages, 
that  in  the  refe6lory  of  the  college,  in  the  chara6ler  of 
Greek  le6turer,    he  exhibited,    before  the  whole  univerfity, 

the  E^frjvy),  or  Pax,  of  Ariflophanes,  accompanied  with  a 
piece  of  machinery,  for  which  he  was  taken  for  a  conjuror : 
"  with  the  performance  of  the  fcarabeus  his  flying  up  to 
"  Jupiter's  palace,  with  a  man,  and  his  bafket  of  vicluals, 
**  on  her  back :  whereat  was  great  njoondering^  and  many  vain 
**  reports  fpread  abroad,  of  the  means  how  that  was  efFe6led  **." 
The  tragedy  of  Jepthah,  from  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Judges,  written  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  de- 
dicated to  king  Henry  the  eighth,  about  the  year  1546,  by  a 
very  grave  and  learned  divine,  John  Chriflopherfon,  another 


p    Compendious    Rehearsall    of  Glaftonlenfis  Ch RON.  edit.  Heame,  Oxon, 

John  Dee,  &c.  written  by  himfelf,  A.  D.  1726. 
1592.  ch..  i.  p.  501.  502.     Append.  J.  ^  Ibid.  p.  502. 
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of  the  firft  fellows  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge,  after- 
wards m after,  dean  of  Norwich,  and  bifhop  of  Chichefter, 
was   moft  probably  compofed   as  a  Chriftmas-play  for  the 
fame  fociety.    It  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  play  is  on  a  religious 
fubje^l '.     Roger  Afcham,  while  on  his  travels  in  Flanders, 
fays  in  one  of  his  Epiftles,  written  about  1550,  that  the  city 
of  Antwerp  as  much  exceeds  all  other  cities,  as  the  refectory 
of  faint  John's  college  in  Cambridge  exceeds  itfelf,  when  fur- 
nilhed  at  Chriftmas  with  its  theatrical  apparatus  for  a6ling 
plays '.      Or,    in  his  own  words,    "  ^iemadmodum  aula  Jo" 
"  hannisy    theatrali    more    ornata,  feipfam  poji  Natale?n  fupe^ 
"  r^/'."     In  an   audit-book  of  Trinity  college  in   Oxford, 
I  think  for  the  year  1559,  I  find  the  following  difburfements 
relating  to  this  fubjeft.     "  Pro  apparatu  in  comoedia  Andria^ 
"  vii  1.  ixs.  ivd.     Fro  pr audio  Principis  Natalicii  eodejn  tern- 
"  pore-,  xiiis.  ixd.     Pro  refeSlione  prafeBorum  et  doSforum  magis 
''  ilhijlrium  cum   Burfariis  prandentiiim   tempore  comoedia^   iv  1. 
"  viid."     That  is.  For  dreffes  and  fcenes  in  ailing  Terence's 
Andria,  for  the  dinner  of  the  Christmas  Prince,  and  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  heads  of  the  colleges  and  the  mofk 
eminent  do6lors  dining  with  the  burfars  or  treafurers,  at  the 
time  of  afting  the   comedy,  twelve  pounds,  three  fliillings, 
and  eight  pence.     A  Christmas  prince,  or  lord  of  mis- 
rule, correfponding  to  the  Imperator  at  Cambridge  jufh 
mentioned,  was  a  common  temporary  magiftrate  in  the  col- 
leges at  Oxford  :  but  at  Cambridge,  they  were  cenfured  in 
the  fermons  of  the  puritans,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  firft. 


'  Buchanan  has  a  tragedy,  onthis  fubjetJ^ 
written  in  1554.  Hamlet  feems  to  be  quo- 
ting an  old  play,  at  leaft  an  old  fong,  on 
Jepthah's  flory,  Haml.  Act  ii.  Sc.  7. 
There  is  an  Italian  tragedy  on  this  fubjeft 
by  Benedidl  Capuano,  a  monk  ,of  Cafino. 
Florent.  15.87.  4to. 

•  There  is  a  latin  tragedy,  Ar chi pro- 
s'h  eta,  yfi;?  Johannes  Baptijia,  written  in 
154.7,  by  Nicolas  Grimald,  ons  of  the  iirii 


Students  of  Ghrift-church,  Oxford,  which 
probably  was  afted  in  the  refeflory  there. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  dean,  doftor  Richard 
Cox,  and  was  printed.  Colon.  1548.  8vo. 
This  play  coincided  with  his  plan  of  a  rhe- 
toric lefture,  which  he  had  fett  up  in  the 
college. 

'  Afchami  Epistol.  p.  126.  b.  Lond.. 
1581, 

as. 
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35  a  relic  of  the  pagan  ritual ".  The  laft  article  of  this  dlf- 
burfement  (liews,  that  the  moft  refpe61able  company  in  the 
univerfity  were  invited  on  thefe  occafions.  At  length  our 
univerfitics  adopted  the  reprefentation  of  plays,  in  which 
the  fcholars  by  frequent  exercife  had  undoubtedly  attained 
a  confiderable  degree  of  fkill  and  addrefs,  as  a  part  of  the 
entertainment  at  the  reception  of  princes  and  other  eminent 
perfonages.  In  the  year  1566,  queen  Elizabeth  vifited  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  the  magnificent  hall  of  the  college 
of  Chrift  Church,  flie  was  entertained  with  a  Latin  comedy 


»  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.  Hifl.  of  Cambridge, 
p.  159.  edit.  1655.     See  Observat.  on 
Spenier,  ii.  211.     In  the  court  of  king  Ed- 
ward the  fixth,  George  Ferrers,  a  lawyer, 
poet,    and   hiftorian,    bore    this   office   at 
Greenwich,  all  the  twelve  days  of  chrift- 
mas,   in    1552.  *'  Who   fo  plenfantl)   and 
"  nvl/ely  behaved   himfelf,  that  the  king 
*'  had  great   delight  in  his  Pastimes." 
Stovve's   Chron.   p.   632.     Hollingfhead 
fays,  that  "  being  of  better  credit  and  cfli- 
•'  mation  than  commonlie  his  predeceflbrs 
**  had  beene  before,    he  received   all  his 
*'  commiffions  and  warrants  by  the  name  of 
*'  the   Maister    of    the    king's    pa.s- 
*'  TIMES.     Which  gentleman  fo  well  fup- 
"  plied  his  office,  both  in  flicw  of  fundrie 
*'Jights  and  (t'^i;/;?/ of  rare  invjntions,   and 
*'  in  aft  of  divers  interludes,  and  rnat- 
'*  ters  of  paftime  plated  by  perfons,  as  not 
**  onlie  iiitisfied.  the  common  fort,  but  al- 
*'  fo  were  verie  well  liked  and  allowed  by 
*•  the  couNCF.LL,  and  others  of _/f///  in  the 
*' like  pastimes,  &c."   Chron.   iii.   p. 
1067.  col.  2.  10.     The  appointment  of  fo 
dextrous  and  refpeftable  an  officer  to  this 
department,  was  a  llroke  of  policy ;  and  done 
with  a  defign  to  give  the  court  popularity, 
and  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  young  king, 
on  the  condemnation  of  Somerfet. 

In  fome  great  families  this  officer  was  call- 
ed the  ABBOT  OF  MISRULE.  In  Scot- 
land, where  the  reformation  took  a  more 
fevere  and  gloomy  turn,  thefe  and  other 
feftive  characters  were  thought  worthy  to  be 
lAippreffed  by  the  legiflature.  See  Parl. 
\i.  of  queen  Mary  cf  Scotland,  1555.    "It 


"  is  ftatute  and  ordained,  that  in  all  times 
**  camming,  na  maner  of  perfon  be  chofen 
"  Robert    Hude    nor  Little    John, 
*'  Abbot  of  Un-reason,   Qjjeenis   of 
"  May,  nor  utherwife,  nother  in  burgh, 
"  nor  to  landwart,  [in  the  country,]  in  onie 
*'  time  to  cum."     And  this  under  very  fe- 
vere penalties,  viz.  In  burghs,   to  the  chu- 
fers  of  fuch  charafters,    lofs  of  Freedom, 
with  other  punifhments  at  the  queen's  plea- 
fure  :  and  thofe  who  accepted    fuch  offices 
were   to   be   banifhed    the  realm.     In  the 
country,  the  chufers  forfeited  ten  pounds, 
with  an  arbitrary  imprifonment.      "  And 
"  gif  onie  women  or  uther  about  fumraer 
"  hees  [hies,  goes,]  fmgand  [finging]  .  .  . 
**  thorow  Burrowes  and  uthers  Landward 
'*  tounes,  the  women  ....  fall  be  taken, 
"  handled,   and  put  upon  the  cuck-ftules, 
"  &c."     See  Notes  to  the  Percy  Hous- 
hold-Book.  p.  441.     Voltaire  fays,  that 
fince   the  Reformation,    for  two   hundred 
years  there  has  not  been  a  fiddle  heard  in 
fome  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

In  the  French  towns  there  vvasL'AsBE 
DE  Liesse,.  who  in  many  towns  was 
elected  from  the  burgeiles  by  the  magi- 
ftrates,  and  was  the  direftor  of  all  their 
public  fhews.  Among  his  numerous  mock- 
officers  were  a  herald,  and  a  Maitre  d'Ho.- 
tel.  In  the  city  of  Auxerre  he  was 
efpecially  concerned  to  fuperintend  the  play 
which  was  annually  afted  on  Quinquagefi- 
ma  Sunday.  Carpentier,  Suppl.  Gloss. 
Lat.  Du,  Cange,  tom.  i.  p.  7.  V.  Abbas 
L^titij^.        See   alfo,     ibid.  V.  Cha- 

RAVARITUM,  p.  923, 

called: 


J 
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called  Marcus  Geminus,  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Progne, 
and  ail  Englifli  comedy  on  the  flory  of  Chaucer's  Palamon 
AND  Arcite,  all  a6led  by  the  (Indents  of  the  univerfity. 
The  queen's  obfervations  on  the  perfons  of  the  laft  men- 
tioned piece,  deferve  notice :  as  they  are  at  once  a  curious 
pi6lure  of  the  romantic  pedantry  of  the  times,  and  of  the 
chara(5leriftical  turn  and  predominant  propenfities  of  the 
queen's  mind.  When  the  play  was  over,  (he  fummoned  the 
poet  into  her  prefence,  whom  ihe  loaded  with  thanks  and 
compliments :  and  at  the  fame  time  turning  to  her  levee, 
remarked,  that  Palamon  was  fo  juflly  drawn  as  a  lover,  that 
he  certainly  muft  have  been  in  love  indeed  :  that  Arcite  was 
a  right  martial  kfiighty  having  afwart  and  manly  count enatKCy  yet 
with  the  afpe6l  of  a  Venus  clad  in  armour :  that  the  lovely 
Emilia  was  a  virgin  of  uncorrupted  purity  and  unblemifhed 
fimplicity,  and  that  although  fhe  fung  fo  fweetly,  and  ga- 
thered flowers  alone  in  the  garden,  flie  preferved  her  chaftity 
undeflowered.  The  part  of  Emilia,  the  only  female  part  in 
the  play,  was  a6led  by  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  fon 
of  the  dean  of  Chrift-Church,  habited  like  a  young  princefs ; 
whofe  performance  fo  captivated  her  majefty,  that  fhe  gave 
him  a  prefent  of  eight  guineas  ^*  During  the  exhibition  a 
cry  of  hounds,  belonging  to  Thefeus,  was  counterfeited 
without,  in  the  great  fquare  of  the  college:  the  young 
ftudents  thought  it  a  real  chace,  and  were  feized  with  a 
fudden  tranfport  to  join  the  hunters  ;  at  which  the  queen 
cried  out  from  her  box,  "  O  excellent !  Thefe  boys,  in  very 
*'  troth,  are  ready  to  leap  out  of  the  windows  to  follow  the 

"  This  youth  had  before  been  Introduced  begged  him  to  repeat  his  elegant  perfor- 

to  the  queen's  notice,  in  her  privy  chamber  mance.     By  Wood  he  is   called,  fumma 

at  her  lodgings  at  Chrift-Church;  where  fpei puer.     Hist.  Antiq^  Univ.  Oxon. 

he  faluted  her  in  a  Ihort  Latin  oration  with  lib,  i.  p.  287.  col.  2.     See  alfo  Athen. 

fome  Greek  verfes,  with  which  fhe  was  fo  OxoN.i.  152.     And  Peck's  Desid,  Cu- 

pleafed,  that  fhe  called  in  fecretary  Cecill,  rios.  vol.  ii.  lib.  vii.  Num.  xviii.  p.  46. 

and  encouraging  the  boy's  modefty  with  feq. 
many  compliments    and    kind    fpeeches, 

"  hounds!" 
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"  hounds*!"  In  the  year  1564,  queen  Elizabeth  honoured 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  with  a  royal  vifit^  Here  (lie 
was  prefent  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Aulularia  of  Plautus, 
and  the  tragedies  of  Dido,  and  of  Hezekiah,  in  EngUfh  : 
which  were  played  in  the  body,  or  nave,  of  the  chapel  of 
King's  college,  on  a  flage  extended  from  fide  to  fide,  by  a 
feleft  company  of  fcholars,  chofen  from  different  colleges  at 
the  difcretion  of  five  do6tors,  "  efpecially  appointed  to  fet 
"  forth  fuch  plays  as  fliould  be  exhibited  before  her  grace  ^." 
The  chapel,  on  this  occafion,  was  lighted  by  the  royal 
guards  j  each  of  whom  bore  a  ftaff'-torch  in  his  hand  *.  Her 
majefty's  patience  was  fo  fatigued  by  the  fumptuous  parade 
of  fhews  and  fpeeches,  with  which  every  moment  was  oc- 
cupied, that  fhe  could  not  flay  to  fee  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,, 
in  Latin,  which  was  prepared.  Having  been  praifed  both  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  profe  and  verfe,  for  her  learning 
and  her  chaflity,  and  having  received  more  compliments 
than  are  paid  to  any  of  the  paftoral  princefTes  in  Sydney's 
Arcadia,  flie  was  happy  to  return  to  the  houfes  of  fome  of 
her  nobility  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  year  1583,  Al- 
bertus  de  Alafco,  a  Polifh  prince  Palatine,  arrived  at  Oxford  ^ 
In  the  midft  of  a  medley  of  pithy  orations,  tedious  fermons, 
degrees,,  dinners,  difputations,  philofophy,  and  fire-works, 
he  was  invited  to  the  comedy  of  the  Rivales^,  and  the 


*  Wood.  Athen.  Oxon.  ubi  fupr. 

y  For  a  minute  account  of  which,  fee 
Peck's  Desid.  Curios,  ut  fupr.  p.  25. 
Num.  XV.  [PvlSS.  Baker,  vol.  x.  7037.  p. 
109.  Brit.  Muf.]  The  writer  was  probably 
N.  Robinfon,  domeftic  chaplain  to  arch- 
bifhop  Parker,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Ban- 
gor. See  Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  i.  col. 
696.  MS.  Baker,  ut  fupr.  p.  181.  And 
Parker's  Ant-  Brit.  Eccles.  p.  14.. 
Math.  Vir fvAt prudens^  ^c.  edit.  1572-3. 

*  Peck,  ut  fupr.  p.  36.  39. 
"Peck,  ibid.  p.  36. 

•^  Suppofed  to  be  the  perfon  whom  Shake- 
ipeare,  in  the  Mbrchant  of  Venice, 


called  the  Count  Palatine.  Act.  i.  Sc.  i. 

=  This  was  in  Latin,  and  written  by 
William  Gager,  admitted  a  ftudent  of 
Chrift- Church  in  1572.  By  the  way,  he 
is  ftyled  by  Wood,  the  befl  comedian  of 
his  time,  that  is  dramatic  poet.  But  he 
wrote  only  Latin  plays.  His  Latin  Me- 
LEAGER  was  aftcd  at  Chrift-Church  before 
lord  Leicefter,  fir  Philip  Sydney,  and  other 
diftinguifhed  perfons,  in  1581.  Ath.  Oxon. 
i.  p  366.  This  Gager  had  a  controverfy 
with  do£lor  John  Rainolds,  prefident  of 
Corpus,  at  Oxford,  concerning  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  plays  :  which  produced  from  the 
latter  a  pamphlet,  called  The  Over- 
throw 
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tragedy  of  Dido,  which  were  prefented  in  Chrifl-Chiirch  hall 
by  fome  of  the  fcholars  of  that  fociety,  and  of  famt 
John's  college.  In  the  latter  play,  Dido's  fupper,  and  the 
deflru(5lion  of  Troy,  were  reprefented  in  a  marchpane,  or 
rich  cake :  and  the  tempeft  which  drove  Dido  and  Eneas  to 
the  fame  cave,  was  counterfeited  by  a  fnow  of  fugar,  a  hail- 
florm  of  comfits,  and  a  fhower  of  rofe-water  \  In  the 
year  1605,  king  James  the  firft  gratified  his  pedantry  by  a 
vifit  to  the  fame  univerfity  \  He  was  prefent  at  three  plays 
in  Chrift-Church  hall:  which  he  feems  to  have  regarded  as 
childifh  amufements,  in  comparifon  of  the  more  folid  de- 
lights of  fcholaftic  argumentation.  Indeed,  if  we  confider 
this  monarch's  infatiable  thirfi:  of  profound  erudition,  we 
fhall  not  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  he  flept  at  thefe  theatrical 
performances,  and  that  he  fate  four  hours  every  morning 
and  afternoon  with  infinite  fatisfa6lion,  to  hear  fyllogifms 
in  jurifpradence  and  theology.  The  firfi:  play,  during  this 
folemnity,  was  a  paftoral  comedy  called  Alba  :  in  which 
five  men,  almoft  naked,  appearing  on  the  flage  as  part  of 
the  reprefentation,  gave  great  offence  to  the  queen  and  the 
maids  of  honour:  while  the  king,  whofe  delicacy  was  not 
eafily  fiiocked  at  other  times,  concurred  with  the  ladies,  and 
availing  himfelf  of  this  lucky  circumflance,  peevifhly  ex- 
preffed  his  wifhes  to  depart,  before  the  piece  was  half  finifli- 
ed  ^  The  fecond  play  was  Vertumnus,  which  although 
learnedly  penned  in  Latin,  and  by  a  do6lor  in  divinity,  could 
not  keep  the  king  awake,  who  was  wearied  in  confequence 
of  having  executed  the  office  of  moderator  all  that  day  at 


THROW  OF  Stage-plays,  &c.     Printed  •' Hollinfti.  Chron.  ili.  1355. 

1599.     Gager's  letter,   in   defence  of  his  ^  See  Preparations  at  Oxford,  ire. 

plays,   and  of  the   ftudents  who  afted  ia  Append.  Lelandi  Coll.  vol.  ii.  p,  626. 

them,  is  in  Bibl.  Coll.  Univ.  MSS.  J.  18.  feq.    edit.    Lond.    1774..       [MSS.    Baker, 

It  appears  by  a  pamphlet  written  by  one  ut  fupr.  Brit.  Muf]    They  were  written  by 

W.  Heale,  and  printed  at  Oxford  in  1609,  one  prefent. 

that  Gager  held  it  lawful,  in  a  public  Ad  of  *  Ibid.  p.  ^1']^ 
the  univerfity,  for  hufbands  to  beat  their  wives- 

the 
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the  dlfputations  in  faint  Mary's  church  ^  The  third  drama 
was  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  in  Latin,  at  which  the  ftage 
was  varied  three  times  \  *'  The  king  was  very  wearic  before 
"  he  came  thither,  but  much  more  wearied  by  it,  and  fpoke 
"  many  words  of  diflike  \"  But  I  mull:  not  omit,  that  as 
the  king  entered  the  city  from  Woodftock,  he  was  fainted  at 
the  gate  of  faint  John's  college  with  a  fhort  interlude,  which 
probably  fuggefted  a  hint  to  Shakefpeare  to  v/rite  a  tragedy 
on  the  fubje6l  of  Macbeth.  Three  youths  of  the  college, 
habited  like  witches,  advancing  towards  the  king,  declared 
they  were  the  fame  who  once  met  the  two  chiefs  of  Scotland, 
Macbeth  and  Bancho ;  prophefying  a  kingdom  to  the  one, 
and  to  the  other  a  generation  of  monarchs :  that  they  now 
appeared,  a  fecond  time,  to  his  majefty,  who  was  defcended 
from  the  ftock  of  Bancho,  to  lliew  the  confirmation  of  that 
prediction  *.  Immediately  afterwards,  "  Three  young  youths, 
*'  in  habit  and  attire  like  Nymphs,  confronted  him,  repre- 
"  fenting  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  j  and  talking  dia- 
"  logue  wife,  each  to  the  other,  of  their  fVate,  at  laft  con- 
<*  eluded,  yielding  themfelves  up  to  his  gracious  government '." 


?  The  queen  was  not  prefent :  but  next  Mary's  church,  were  chiefly  conduced  by 

morning,  with  her  ladies,  the  young  prince,  "one  Mr.   Jones,  a.  great  tra'veller,  who 

and  gallants  attending  the  courts  fhe  faw  an  *'  undertooke  to  furnifh  them  with  rare  de- 

Englifli  paftoral,    by  Daniel,   called   Ar-  "  vices,  but  performed  very  little  to  that 

CADiA    REFORMED.    Ibid.  p.   642.     Al-  "  which  was  cKpefted."      Ibid.    p.    646. 

though  the  anecdote  is  foreign  to  our  pur-  Notwichftanding  thefe  flighting  exprefiions, 

pofe,  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  reafon,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  Inigo 

why  the  queen,  during  this  vifit  to  Oxford,  Jones,  aftei^vvards  the  famous  architeft.    He 

was  more  pleafed  to   hear  the  Oration  of  was  now  but  thirty-three  year?  of  age,  and 

the  profcfTor  of  Greek,    than    the    king.  juft  returned  into  England.     He  was  the 

*•  The  king  heard  him  willingly,  and  the  principal    Contriver    for    the    mafques    at 

♦*  Queen  much  more  \    becaufe,  fhe   fayd,  Whitehall.     Gerrard,    in    Strapporde's 

*'  ^z  yic'ver  had hi-ard  Greeky  Voxd,.  6^6.  LETTERS,    defcribing    queen    Henrietta's 

-  ••  Towards  the  end  of  the  hall,  was  a  popifti  chapel,  fays,  "  Such  a  glorious  fcene 

fcene  like  a  wall,  "painted  and  adorned  "  built  over  the  altar!  Inigo  Jones  never 

"  with  ftately  pillars,  which  pillars  would  "  prefented  a  more  curious  piece  in  any  of 

"  turn  about,   by  reafon  whereof,  with  the  *'  the  roaflw  at  Whitehall,  [dat,  1635.]  ^°^' 

"help   of    other    painted    clothes,    their  i- pag-  505. 

*'  ftagc  did  vary  three  times  in  the  ading  '  ibid.    p.  639. 

»<  of  one  tragedy."      Lel.   Append,   ut  ■*  Rex  PtATONicus,  five  Musje  Reo- 

fupr.    p.    631.     The   machinery  of  the-fe  nantes,  Oxon.  1607.  410.  p    18. 

plays,   and   the   temporary   flages   in    St.  '  Lel.  Append,  ut  fupr.  p.  636. 

Vol..  II,                           P  d  d                                       U 
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It  would  be  unneceflary  to  trace  this  pra6lice  in  our  uni- 
verfities  to  later  periods.  The  pofition  advanced  is  befl  illuf- 
trated  by  proofs  moft  remote  in  point  of  timej  which,  on 
that  account,  are  alfo  lefs  obvious,  and  more  curious.  I 
could  have  added  other  antient  proofs;  but  I  chofe  to  fele6t 
thofe  which  Teemed,  from  concomitant  circumftances,  moft 
likely  to  amufe. 

Many  inftances  of  this  pra6lice  in  fchools,  or  in  feminaries 
of  an  inferior  nature,  may  be  enumerated.     I  have  before 
mentioned  the  play  of  Robin  and  Marian,  performed,  ac- 
cording to  an  annual  cuftom,  by  the  fchool-boys  of  Angiers 
in  France,  in  the  year  1392™.     But  I  do  not  mean  to  go 
abroad  for  illuftrations  of  this  part  of  our  prefent  inquiry. 
Among  the  writings  of  Udal,  a  celebrated  mafter  of  Eton, 
about  the  year  1540,  are  recited  Plures  Comedia,  and  a  tragedy 
^e  PapafUy  on  the  papacy :  written  probably  to  be  a6led  by 
his  fcholars.     An  extra6l  from  one  of  his  comedies  may  be 
feen  in  Wilfon's  Logike  ".  In  the  antient  Consuetudinary, 
as  it  is  called,  of  Eton-School,  the  following  pafTage  occurs. 
"  Circa  feftum  divi  Andreae,  ludimagifter  eligere  folet,  pro 
"  fuo  arbitrio,  scenicas  fabulas  optimas  et  accommoda- 
"  tiffimas,  quas  Pueri  feriis  Natalitiis  fubfequentibus,  non 
"  line  LUDORUM  Elegantia,  populo  fpe<5lante,  publice  ali- 
quando  peragant.  —  Interdum  etiam  exhibet  Anglico  fer- 
mone  contextas  fabulas,  fiquae  habeant  acumen  et  lepo- 
"  rem*."     That  is,   about  the  feaft  of  faint  Andrew,    the 
thirtieth  day  of  November,  the  mailer  is  accuftomed  to  chufe, 
according  to  his  own  difcretion,  fuch  Latin  ftage-plays  as 
are  moft  excellent  and  convenient;  which  the  boys  are  to  a6t 
in  the  following  Chriftmas  holidays,    before  a  public  au- 
dience, and  with  all  the  elegance  of  fcenery  and  ornaments 

»"  Supr.   i.    245.     See   more  inftances,  the  year  1560.    But  containing  all  the  an* 

ibid.  tient  and  original  cuftoms  of  the   fchool. 

»  Written  in  1553,  p.  6g.  MSS.  Rawlinf.  Bibl.  Bodl. 
•  Suppoied  to  have  bcea  drawn  up  about 

ufual 
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ufual  at  the  performance  of  a  play.  Yet  he  may  fometime^ 
order  Englifh  plays ;  fuch,  at  leaft,  as  are  fmart  and  witty. 
In  the  year  1538,  Ralph  RadclifFe,  a  polite  fcholar,  and  a 
lover  of  graceful  elocution,  opening  a  fchool  at  Hitchin  in 
Hertfordfhire,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  difToived  friery  of  the 
Carmelites  in  that  town :  and  converting  the  refedlory  into 
a  theatre,  wrote  feveral  plays,  both  in  Latin  and  Englifh, 
which  were  exhibited  by  his  pupils.  Among  his  comedies 
were  Dives  and  Lazarus,  Boccacio's  Patient  Grijilde,  Hitus  and 
Gejippus  %  and  Chaucer's  Melibeus :  his  tragedies  were,  the 
Delivery  of  Sufannah,  the  Burni?ig  of  Jo/m  Htifs,  Job's  Sufferings^ 
the  Burni?2g  of  Sodom,  Jonas,  and  the  Fortitude  of  Judith, 
Thefe  pieces  were  feen  by  the  biographer  Bale  in  the  author's 
library,  but  are  now  loft  ^  It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  remind 
the  reader,  that  this  very  liberal  exercife  is  yet  preferved,  and 
in  the  fpirit  of  true  claflical  purity,  at  the  college  of  Weft- 
minfter'.  I  believe,  the  frequency  of  thefe  fchool-plays 
fuggefted  to  Shakefpeare  the  names  of  Seneca  and  Plautus  as 

'  See  fupr.  p.  341.  lis.  p,  818.  alfo  V.  Spinetum,  torn.  ili. 

s  Bale  viii.   98.     Ath.  Oxon,  i.  73.  p.  848.      Some  traces  of  thefe  feftivitiec 

I  have  feen  an  anonymous  comedy,  Apollo  ftill  remain  in   our  univerfities.      In    the 

Shroving,   compofed  by  the  Mailer  of  Percy  Houshold-book,   1512,  it  ap- 

Hadleigh-fchool,  in  Suffolk,  and  aded  by  pears  that  the  clergy  and  officers  of  lord 

his  fcholars,  on  Shrove-tuefday,  Feb.   7.  Percy's  chapel  performed  a  play  "  before  his 

1626.  printed   1627.  8vo.   Publifhed,    as  •*  lordfhip  upon  Shrowftewefday  at  night.** 

it  feems,  by  E.  W.  Shrove-tuefday,  as  the  pag.  345. 

day  immediately  preceding  Lent,  was  al-  ■■  It  appears  antiently  to  have  been  aa 

ways  a  day  of  extraordinary  fport  and  feaft-  exercife   for  youth,  not  only  to  aft  but  to 

ing.     So  in  the  fong  of  Juflice  Silence  ia  write  interludes.      Erafmus  fays,   that  fir 

Shakefpeare,  See  P. Henry  IV.  A.  V.  S.  4.  Thomas   More,  "   adolefcens  Comoedi- 

Tis  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all,         "  °"/'  ""'vffl ''  '?^V'  AV"."  p  ^+7- 

And  welcome  merry  Shrovetide.  ^"^  ^^^  ^jllV  '    f  '^^r'^^''  '  ^"^l^: 

AUNTS,  Obfervat.  on  Spenf.  u.  47.     And 

In  the  Romifti  church  there  was  antiently  we  are  told,   that  More,  while  he  lis'ed  a 

a  feaft  immediately  preceding  Lent,  which  Page  with  archbifliop  Moreton,  as  the  play* 

lafted  many  days,  cailed  Carniscapium.  were  going  on  in  the  palace  during  the 

See  Carpentier,  in  V.  Suppl.  Lat.  Gl.  chriftmas  holidays,  would  often  ftep  upon 

Du  Cang.  torn.  i.  p.  831.     In  feme  cities  the  flage  without  previous  notice,  and  ex- 

of  France  an  officer  was  annually  chofen,  hibit  a  part  of  his  own,  v\iiich  gave  much 

called  Le    Prince    d'Amoureux,  who  more  fatisfaftion  than  the  whole  perform- 

prefided  over  the  fports  of  the  youth  for  ance  befides.     Roper's  Life  and  Deat.'j 

fix  days  before  Afli-wednefday.     Ibid.  V.  of  More,  p.  27.  edit.  173 1.  8vo. 

AMORATUS.p.  195.  and  V.  Cardina- 

D  d  d  2  dramatic 
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dramatic  authors  3  where  Hamlet,  fpeaking  of  a  variety  of 
theatrical  performances,  fays,  "  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy, 
"  nor  Plautus  too  light '."  Jonfon,  in  his  comedy  of  The 
Staple  of  Newes,  has  a  fatirical  allulion  to  this  practice, 
yet  ironically  applied:  where  Censure  fays,  "  For  my  part, 
1  beleeve  it,  and  there  were  no  wifer  than  I,  I  would  have 
neer  a  cunning  fchoole-mafter  in  England :  I  mean  a  Cun- 
ning-man a  fchoole-mafter  5  that  is,  a  conjurour,  or  a 
poet,  or  that  had  any  acquaintance  with  a  poet.  They 
make  all  their  fchollers  Play-boyes !  Is't  not  a  fine  fight 
to  fee  all  our  children  made  Enterluders  ?  Doe  we  pay 
our  money  for  this?  Wee  fend  them  to  learne  their 
grammar  and  their  Terence,  and  they  learne  their  play- 
*'  bookes.  Well,  they  talk  we  fhall  have  no  more  parlia- 
ments, god  blelTe  us !  But  an  wee  have,  I  hope  Zeale  of 
the  Land  Biizzy,  and  my  goffip  Rabby  Trouble-trufh,  will 
ftart  up,  and  fee  we  have  painfull  good  minifters  to  keepe 
*'  fchoole,  and  catechife  our  youth  j  and  not  teach  em  to 
"  fpeake  Playes,  and  a6l  fables  of  falfe  newes,  &c '. 

In  tracing  the  hiftory  of  our  ftage,  this  early  pra6lice  of 
performing  plays  in  fchools  and  univerfities  has  never  been 
confidered,  as  a  circumftance  inftrumental  to  the  growth  and 
improvement  of  the  drama.  While  the  people  were  amufed 
with  Skelton's  Trial  of  Simony,  Bale's  God's  Promises, 
and  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell,  the  fcholars  of  the 
times  were  compofing  and  a6ling  plays  on  hiftorical  fubje6ts, 
and  in  imitation  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Hence  ideas  of  a 
legitimate  fable  muft  have  been  imperceptibly  derived  to  the 
popular  and  vernacular  drama.  And  we  may  add,,  while  no 
fettled  or  public  theatres  were  known,  and  plays  were  chiefly 
a6led  by  itinerant  minftrels  in  the  halls  of  the  nobility  at 
Chriftmasj  thefe  literary  focieties  fupported  fome  idea  of  a 

*  Act  ii.  £c.  7.  *  Act  iii.  p,  50.  edit.  fol.  1631.     This  play  was  firil  a£led 

in  the  year  1625. 

ftage : 
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ftage:  they  afforded  the  beft  accommodations  for  theatrical 
exhibition,  and  were  almoft  the  only,  certainly  the  mod 
rational,  companies  of  players  that  exifted. 

But  I  mean  yet  to  trefpafs  on  my  reader's  patience,  by  pur- 
fuing  this  inquiry  ftill  further  j  which,  for  the  fake  of  com- 
prehenfion  and  conneflion,  has  already  exceeded  the  limits 
of  a  digreflion. 

It  is  perhaps  on  this  principle,  that  we  are  to  account  for 
plays  being  a6lcd  by  fmging-boys:  although  they  perhaps 
acquired  a  turn  for  theatrical  reprefentation  and  the  fpe6ta' 
cular  arts,  from  their  annual  exhibition  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  boy-bifliop  j  which  feem  to  have  been  common  in 
almoft  every  religious  community  that  was  capable  of  fup- 
porting  a  choir ".  I  have  before  given  an  inftance  of  the 
fmging-boys  of  Hyde  abbey  and  faint  Swithin's  priory  at 


"  In  a  fmall  college,  for  only  one  provoft, 
five  fellows,    and  fix  chorifters,    founded 
hy  archbifhop  Rotheram  in  1481,  in  the 
obfcure  village  of  Rotheram  in  Yorklhire, 
this  piece  of  mummery  was  not  omitted. 
The  founder  leaves  by  will,  among  other 
bequefts  to  the  college,  '*  A  Myter  for  the 
"   harne-bijhop  of  cloth  of  gold,   with  two 
*'  knopps  of  filver,  gilt  and  enamelled." 
Hearne's  Lib.   Nig.    Scacc.    Append. 
p.  674.  686.    This  eflablifhme'^t,  but  with 
a   far   greater  degree  of  buffoonery,   was 
common  in  the  collegiate  churches  of  France. 
See  Dom.  Marlot,  Histoire  de  la  Me- 
tropole  de  Rheims,  torn.  ii.   p.  769.     A 
part   of  the  ceremony  in  the   church   of 
Noyon  was,  that  the  children  of  the  choir 
fhould  celebrate  xiii^  whole  fervice  on  In- 
nocent's   day.       Brillon,    Dictionaire 
CF.s  Arrets,  Artie.    Noyon.    edit,    de 
1727.     This  privilege,    as  I  have  before 
obferved,  is  permitted  to  the  children  of 
the  choir  of  Winchefter  college,   on  that 
feftival,  by  the  founder's  ftatutes,  given  in 
1380.    [See  fupr.  vol.  i.  248.]     Yet  in  the 
ftatutes  of  Eton  college,    gi\en  in  1441, 
and  altogether  trjiifcribed  from  thofe  of 
Winchefter,     the   chorifter-bifhop   of    the 
ghapel  is  permitted  to  celebrate  the  holy 


offices  on  the  feaft  of  faint  Nicholas,  but 
by  no  means  On  that  of  the  Innocents.— 
*'  In  fefto  fanfti  Nicolai,  in  quo  et  nul- 
"   LATENUS  in  fefto  fanftorum  I^INOCEN- 
**  TiuM,    divina    ofiicia    (prstur    Miflae 
"  Secreta)  exequi  et  dici  pcrmitrimus  per 
**  Epifcopum  Puerorum,  ad  hoc,  de  eifdem 
"  [pueris  choriftis]   annis  fingulis  eligen- 
"  dum."     St  AT  UT.  Coll.  Etonenf.  Cap. 
xxxi.     The  fame  claufe  is  in  the  ftatutes  of 
King's  college  at  Cambridge.    Cap.  xlii. 
The   parade  of  the  mock-biftiop  is   evi- 
dently akin  to  the  Feie  des  Foux,  in  which 
they  had   a  biftiop,  an  abbot,  and  a  pre- 
centor, of  the  fools.     One  of  the  pieces  of 
humour  in  this  laft-mentioned  ftiew,  was 
to  ftiave  the  precentor  in  public,  on  a  ftage 
ereftcd  at  the  weft  door  of  the  church.    M. 
Tilliot,  Mem.  de  la  Fete  des  Foux,  ut  fupr. 
p.    13.     In   the  Council  of  Sens,   A.  D, 
1485,  we  have  this  prohibition.  •'  Turpem 
"  etiam  ilium  abufum  in  quibufdam  fre- 
•'  quentatum  ecclefiis,    quo,   ccrtis  annis, 
"  nonnulli  cum  mitra,  baculo,  ac  veftibus 
*'  pontificalibus,  more  epi/coporum  benedi- 
'•  cunt,  alii  ut  reges  et  duces  induti,  quod 
"  Feftum     FATuoRUM,    vcl    Innocek- 
•'  TIUM,  feu  Puerorum,  in  quibufdam 
*•  regionibus  nuncupaturv  &c."    CoNciik, 

Senon... 
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Wincheller,  performing  a  Morality  before  king  Henry  the 
ieventh  at  Wincliefler  caftle,  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  year  1487. 
In  the  aecompts  of  Maxtoke  priory  near  Coventry,  in  the 
year  1430,  it  appears,  that  the  eleemofinary  boys,  or  chorif- 
ters,  of  that  monaftery,  aded  a  play,  perhaps  every  year,  on 
the  feaft  of  the  Purification,  in  the  hall  of  the  neighbouring 
caftle  belonging  to  lord  Clinton :  and  it  is  fpecified,  that  the 
cellarer  took  no  money  for  their  attendance,  becaufe  his 
lordOiip's  minftrels  had  often  affifted  this  year  at  feveral 
feilivals  in  the  refe6lory  of  the  convent,  and  in  the  hall  of 
the  prior,  without  fee  or  gratuity.     I  will  give  the  article. 


Senon.  cap.  ill.  Harduin.  Act.  Concil. 
Parif.  1714.  tom.  ix.  p.  1525.  E.  See  alfo 
ibid.  Concil.  Basil.  Sefl".  xxi.  p.  1122. 
E.  And  1296.  D.  p.  1344..  A.  It  is 
furprifing  that  Colet,  dean  of  faint  Paul's, 
a  friend  to  the  purity  of  religion,  and  who 
had  the  good  fenfe  and  reiolution  to  cen- 
fiire  the  fuperllitions  and  fopperies  of  popery 
in  his  public  fermons,  fhould  countenance 
this  idle  farce  of  the  boy-bifhop,  in  the 
jiatutes  of  his  fchool  at  faint  Paul's ;  which 
he  founded  with  a  view  of  eftablifhing  the 
education  of  youth  on  a  more  rational  and 
liberal  plan  than  had  yet  been  known,  in 
the  year  15 12.  He  exprefsly  orders  that 
his  fcholars,  "  (hall  every  Childermas  [In- 
"  nocents]  daye  come  to  Paulis  churche, 
^'  .and  hear  the  CHiLDE-BYSHOp's  [of  S. 
**  Paul's  cathedral]  fermon.  And  after, 
be  at  the  hygh  maffe  ;  and  each  of  them 
offer  a  penny  to  the  childe-byshop, 
**  and  with  them  the  maifters  and  furveyors 
**  of  the  fcole."  Knight's  Life  of  Co- 
i.ET,  (MiscELL.  Num.  V.  Append.) 
p.  362.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  anniveifary  cuftom  at  Eton 
of  going  ad  Montem,  originated  from  the 
antlent  and  popular  practice  of  thefe  thea- 
trical proceffioas  in  collegiate  bodies. 

In  the  ftatutes  of  New  college  in  Oxford, 
founded  about  the  year  1380,  there  is  the 
following  remarkable  pafTage.  "  Ac  etiam 
*'  ilium  LUDUM  viliiiimura  et  horribilem 

*'■     RADSNDI     a  ARE  AS,     (JUl    fivfi    folct    ia 
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**  node  praecedente  Inceptlonis  MaglHra- 
'*  dorum  in  Artibus,  infra  collegium  nof- 
**  trum  praediftum,  vel  alibi  in  Univerfi- 
*'  tate  praedifta,  ubicunque,  ipfis  [fociia 
**  et  fcolaribus]  penitus  interdicimus,  ac 
"  etiam  prohibemus  exprefle."  Ruhr. 
XXV.  Hearne  endeavours  to  explain  tJiis 
injundion,  by  fuppofmg  that  it  was  made 
in  oppofition  to  the  Wiccliffites,  who  dif- 
regarded  the  laws  of  fcripture;  and,  ia 
this  particular  inflance,  violated  the  fol- 
lowing text  in  Leviticus,  where  this  cuf- 
tom is  exprefsly  forbidden,  xix.  27.  "  Nei- 
*'  ther  (halt  thou  mar  the  corners  of  thy 
**  beard."  NoT.adJoh.Trokelowe.  p.  393, 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate  than  this 
elucidation  of  our  antiquary.  The  dire6l 
contrary  was  the  cafe  :  for  the  Wickliffites 
entirely  grounded  their  ideas  of  reformation 
both  in  morals  and  doftrine  on  fcriptural 
proofs,  and  often  committed  abfurdities  in 
too  precife  and  literal  an  acceptation  of 
texts.  And,  to  fay  no  more,  the  cuftom, 
from  the  words  of  the  ftatute,  feems  to 
have  been  long  preferved  in  the  univerfity, 
as  a  mock-ceremony  on  the  night  preceding 
the  folemn  Aft  of  Magiftration.  It  is 
ftyled  LuDus,  a  Play  :  and  I  am  of  o- 
pinion,  that  it  is  to  be  ranked  among  the 
other  ecclefiaftic  mummeries  of  that  age  ; 
and  that  it  has  fome  connexion  with  the 
exhibition  mentioned  above  of  (having  the 
Precentor  in  public. 


which 
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which  Is  very  chxumftantlal,  at  length,  "  Pro  jentacidis 
**  piierorum  cleemofynce  exeiintium  ad  aulam  in  cajlro  ut  ibi  ludum 
"  peragerent  iti  die  Furijicatioiiis^  xiv  d.  Unde  nihil  a  do  mini 
*'  [Clinton]  thefaurario\  quia  Jcepiiis  hoc  anno  miniJlraUi  cajiri 
"  fecerunt  minijlralfiam  in  aula  convetitus  et  Prior  is  ad  fefia  phi" 
"  rima  fine  ullo  regardo"""  That  is,  For  the  extraordinary 
breakfaft  of  the  children  of  the  almonry,  or  finging-boys  of 
the  convent,  when  they  went  to  the  hall  in  the  caflle,  to 
perform  the  Play  on  the  feafl  of  the  Purification,  fourteen- 
pence.  In  confideration  of  which  performance,  we  received 
nothing  in  return  from  the  treafurer  of  the  lord  Clinton ^ 
becaufe  the  minflrels  of  the  caftle  had  often  this  year 
plaid  at  many  feftivals,  both  in  the  hall  of  the  convent  and 
in  the  prior's  hall,  without  reward.  So  early  as  the  year 
1378,  the  fcholars,  or  chorifters,  of  faint  Paul's  cathedral 
in  London,  prefented  a  petition  to  king  Richard  the  fecond, 
that  his  majefty  would  prohibit  fome  ignorant  and  unex- 
perienced perfons  from  a6ling  the  History  of  the  old 
Testament,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  clergy  of  the 
church,  who  had  expended  confiderable  fums  for  preparing 
a  public  prefentation  of  that  play  at  the  enfuing  Chriftmas  *. 
From  Mysteries  this  young  fraternity  proceeded  to  more 
regular  dramas  :  and  at  the  commencement  of  a  theatre,  wei'C 
the  befl  and  almoft  only  comedians.  They  became  at  length  fa 
favorite  a  fet  of  players,  as  often  to  a6l  at  court :  and,  on  par- 
ticular occafions  of  feftivity,  were  frequently  removed  from 
London,  for  this  purpofe  only,  to  the  royal  houfes  at  fome 
diftance  from  town.  This  is  a  circumftance  in  their  dramatic 
hiftory,  not  commonly  known.  In  the  year  1554,  while  the 
princefs  Elizabeth  refided  at  Hatfield-houfe  in  Hertfordfhire, 
under  the  cuftody  of  lir  Thomas  Pope,  fhe  was  vifited 
by  queen  Mary.  The  next  morning,  after  mafs,  they  were 
entertained  with  a  grand  exhibition  of  bear-baiting,   ivith 


"  Peaes  me.  Tupr.  citat.      ^  See  Rue  a::d  Progrr^s,  &c.  Cibb.L,  vol.  ii.  p.  n8. 

"which 
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which  their  highneffes  were  right  well  content.  In  the  evening, 
the  great  chamber  was  adorned  with  a  fumptuous  fuit  of 
tapeftiy,  called  T'he  Hangi?jge  of  Antioch  :  and  after  fupper,  a 
play  was  prefented  by  the  children  of  PauFs^.  After  the  play, 
and  the  next  morning,  one  of  the  children,  named  Maxi- 
milian Poines,  fung  to  the  princefs,  while  fhe  plaid  at  the 
virginal  Is''.  Strype,  perhaps  from  the  farne  manufcript  chro- 
nicle, thus  defcribes  a  magnificent  entertainment  given  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1559,  at  Nonfuch  in  Surry,  by 
lord  Arundel,  her  majefly's  houfekeeper,  or  fuperintendant, 
at  that  palace,  now  deftroyed.  I  chufe  to  give  the  defcription 
in  the  words  of  this  fimple  but  pi6lurefque  compiler. 
There  the  queen  had  great  entertainment,  with  banquets, 
efpecially  on  Sunday  night,  made  by  the  faid  earl :  together 
"  with  a  Maik,  and  the  warlike  founds  of  drums  and  flutes, 
and  all  kinds  of  mufick,  till  midnight.  On  Monday,  was 
a  great  fupper  made  for  her :  but  before  night,  flie  flood 
at  her  {landing  in  the  further  park,  and  there  fhe  faw  a 
Courfe.  At  night  was  a  Play  by  the  Children  of  PauPsy 
and  their  [mufic]  mafter  Sebaftian.  After  that,  a  coftly 
banquet,  accompanied  with  drums  and  flutes.  This  en- 
tertainment lafted  till  three  in  the  morning.  And  the  earl 
prefented  her  majefty  a  cupboard  of  plate  \"  In  the  year 
1562,  when  the  fociety  of  parifh  clerks  in  London  celebrated 
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y  Who  perhaps  performed  the  play  of 
HoLOPHERNEs,  the  fame  year,  after  a 
great e  and  rich  majkinge  and  banquet ^  given 
by  fir  Thomas  Pope  to  the  princefs,  in  the 
grete  hall  at  HatfeUe.  Life  of  fir  Tho. 
Pope.  Sect.  iii.  p.  85. 

^  MS.  Annales  of  Q^  Marie's 
Reigne.  MSS.  Cotton.  Vitell.  F.  5. 
There  is  acurious  anecdote  in  Melville's  Me- 
moirs, concerning  Elizabeth,  when  queen, 
being  furprizcd  from  behind  the  tapeltry  by 
lord  Huhfdon,  while  fhe  was  playing  on 
her  virginals.  Her  majefty,  I  know  not 
whether  in  a  fit  of  royal  prudery,    or  of 


royal  coquetry,  fuddenly  rofe  from  the  in- 
ftrument  and  offered  to  Jlrike  his  lordfhip  : 
declaring,  "  that  fhe  was  not  ufed  to  play 
"  hefore  m'n,  but  when  fhe  was  folitary  to 
"  fhun  melancholy."  Mem.  Load.  1752. 
pag.  99.  Leland  applauds  the  fkill  of 
Elizabeth,  both  in  playing  and  finging. 
Encom.  fol.  59.  [p.  125.  edit.  Hearn.] 

Aut  quid  commemcr.'m  quos  tu  teftudlne 
fumpta 
Concencus  refcras  mclliftuofque  modos  ? 

*  Ann.   Rf.f,   vol.  i.   ch.  xv,   p.    194. 
edit.  1725.  fol. 


one 
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one  of  their  annual  feafts,  after  morning  fervice  in  Guild- 
hall chapel,  they  retired  to  their  hall  j  where,  after  dinner, 
%  goodly  play  was  performed  by  the  chorifters  of  Weftminfter 
abbey,  with  i£;^//x,  a?td  rcgals^  andfmging^.  The  children  of 
the  chapel-royal  were  alfo  famous  a6lors ;  and  were  formed 
into  a  company  of  players  by  queen  Elizabeth,  under  the 
condu6l  of  Richard  Edwards,  a  mufician,  and  a  writer  of 
Interludes,  already  mentioned,  and  of  whom  more  will  be 
faid  hereafter.  All  Lilly's  plays,  and  many  of  Shakefpeare's 
and  Jonfon's,  were  originally  performed  by  thefe  boys  ' ;  and 
it  feems  probable,  that  the  title  given  by  Jonfon  to  one  of 
his  comedies,  called  Cynthia's  revels,  firft  afted  in  1605 
**  by  the  children  of  her  majeilies  chapel,  with  the  allowance 
♦'  of  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels,"  was  an  allufion  to  this  efta- 
bliihment  of  queen  Elizabeth,  one  of  whofe  romantic  names 
was  Cynthia  \  The  general  reputation  which  they  gained, 
and  the  particular  encouragement  and  countenance  which 
they  received  from  the  queen,  excited  the  jeaioufy  of  the 
grown  a6lors  at  the  theatres  :  and  Shakefpeare,  in  Hamlet, 
endeavours  to  extenuate  the  applaufe  which  was  idly  indulged 
to  their  performance,  perhaps  not  always  very  juft,  in  the 


^  Strype's  edit,  of  Stowe's  Surv.  Lond.  tht^at  Decker  fneers  at  Johnfon's  Intereft  vvitk 

B.  V.  p.  231.  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels,  in  procuring  his 

*  Six  of  Lilly's  nine  comedies  are  en-  plays  to  be  afted  fo  often  at  court.    "  Sir 

titled   court-comedies:    which,    I  be-  "  Vaughan.    I  have  fome  coflen-germans 

lieve,  were  written  profefledly  for  this  pur-  **  at  court  (hall  beget  you  the  reverfion  of 

pofe.       Thefe    were    reprinted    together,  *' the  mafter  of  the  king's  revels,  orelfeto 

Lond.  1632.  izmo.    His  laft  play  is  dated  "  be  his  lord  of  mifrule  noweatChriftmas." 

1597.  SiGNAT.  G.  3.  Deklcer'sSATIROMASTIX, 

•*  They  very  frequently  were  joined  by  er  the  Untrujjing  of  the  Humorons  Poet. 
the  chorifters  of  faint  Paul's.  It  is  a  mif-  Lond.  for  E.  White,  1602.  410.  Again, 
fake  that  thefe  were  rival  companies ;  and  Si  gnat.  M.  "  When  your  playes  are  miflc- 
that  becaufeJoRfon's Poetaster,  was  aft-  "  likt  at  court,  you  (hall  not  crie  mew  like 
cd,  in  the  year  1601,  by  the  boys  of  the  *'  a  puffe-cat,  and  fay  you  are  glad  you 
chapel,  his  antagonift  Decker  got  his  Sa-  *'  write  out  of  the  courtier's  element."  On 
TiROMASTix,  an  anfwer  to  Jonfon's  play,  the  fame  idea  the  fatirc  is  founded  offend- 
to  be  performed,  oat  of  oppofitioii,  by  thofe  ing  Horace,  or  Jonfon,  to  court,  to  be  dub- 
of  faint  Paul's.  Lilly's  court-comedies,  and  bed  a  poet :  and  of  bringing  "  the  quivering 
many  others,  were  afted  by  the  children  of  •'  bride  to  court  in  a  mafke,  &c."  Jbid, 
both  choirs  in  conjandlion.    It  is  certain  Si  gnat.  I,  3. 

Vol.  IL                              E  e  e                             following 
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following  fpeeches  of  Rofencrantz  and  Hamlet. — "  There  is 
an  aiery  of  little  children,  little  eyafes",  that  cry  out  on 
the  top  of  the  queftion,  and  are  moft  tyrannically  clapped 
*'  for't :  thefe  are  now  the  falliion,  and  fo  berattle  the  common 
ftages,  fo  they  call  them,  that  many  wearing  rapiers  are 
afraid  of  goofe  quills,  and  dare  fcarce  come  thither. — 
Ham.  What,'  are  they  children  ?  Who  maintains  them  ? 
How  are  they  efcoted  ^  ?  Will  they  purfue  the  Quality  no 
longer  than  they  can  fing,  &c^"  This  was  about  the 
year  1599.  The  latter  claufe  means,  "  Will  they  follow  the 
profejjion  of  players,  no  longer  than  they  keep  the  voices 
of  boys,  and  fmg  in  the  choir  ?"  So  Hamlet  afterwards 
fays  to  the  player,  "  Come,  give  us  a  tafte  of  your  quality  : 
*'  come,  a  paffionate  fpeech  **."  Some  of  thefe,  however, 
were  diftinguifhed  for  their  propriety  of  a6lion,  and  became 
admirable  comedians  at  the  theatre  of  Black-friers  '.  Among 
the  children  of  queen  Elizabeth's  chapel,  was  one  Salvadore 
Pavy,    who  *a6led  in  Jonfon's  Poetaster,    and  Cynthia's 
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*  Neft  of  young  hawlcs. 
'  Paid. 

2  Act.  ii.  Sc.  vi.  And  perhaps  he 
glances  at  the  fame  fet  of  aftors  in  Romeo 
AND  Juliet,  when  a  play,  or  malke,  is 
propofed.    Act  i.   Sc.  v. 

We'll  have  no  Cupid,  hood-wink'd  with  a 

fcarf. 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath. — 
Nor  a  nvithout-book  prologue /iz/w/Zy  fpoke 
After  the  prompter.     —    ^ 

^  Ibid.  Sc.  iii. 

*  There  is  a  paiTage  in  Strafforde's 
Lftters,  which  feems  to  fhew,  that  the 
difpofitions  and  accommodations  at  the 
theatre  of  Black-friars,  were  much  better 
than  we  now  Aippofe.  *'  A  little  pique 
**  happened  betwixt  the  duke  of  Lenox  and 
**  the  lord  chamberlain,  about  a  box  at  a 
**  new  play  in  the  Black-friers,  of  which 
*'  the  duke  had  got  the  key."  The  difpute 
^'as  fettled  by  the  king.  G.  Garrard  to 
the  Lord  Deputy.  Jan.  25.  1635.  vol.  i. 


p.  511.  edit.  1759.  fol.  See  a  curious  ac- 
count of  an  order  ®f  the  privy  council,  ia 
1633,  "  hung  up  in  a  table  near  Paules  and 
'•  Black-fryars,  t*  command  all  that  rcfort 
•'  to  the  play-houfe  there,  to  fend  away 
"  their  coaches,  and  to  difperfe  abroad  ia 
"  Paules  church-yard,  carter-lane,  the  con- 
"  duit  in  fleet- Ilreet,  &:c.  &c."  Ibid.  p.  175* 
Another  of  Garrard's  letters  mentions  a 
play  at  this  theatre,  which  "  coft  three  or 
"  four  hundred  pounds  fetting  out ;  eight 
"  ortenfuitsof  newcloaths  he  [the  author] 
*'  gave  the  players,  an  unheard  of  prodi- 
"  gality!"  Dat.  1637.  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  150. 
It  appears  by  the  Prologue  of  Chapman's- 
All  Fools,  a  comedy  prefen ted  at  Black- 
friers,  and  printed  1 605,  that  only  the  fpec-- 
tators  of  rank  and  quality  fate  on  the  ftage. 

—     —     To  fair  attire  the  ftage 
Helps  much ;  for  if  our  other  audience  fee 
You  on  the  fi age  depart  before  we  end,. 
Our  wits  go  with  you  all,  &c.     — • 

Revfls^ 
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JEIevels,  and  was  inimitable  in  his  reprcfentation  of  the 
chara6ler  of  an  old  man.  He  died  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  is  thus  elegantly  celelebrated  in  one  of  Jonfon's 
epigrams. 

An  Epitaph  on  S,  P.  a  child  of  queene  Elizabetkis  chapelL 

Weep  with  me,  all  you  that  read 

This  little  flory ! 
And  know,  for  whom  a  teare  you  Hied 

Death's  felfe  is  forry. 
Twas  a  child,  that  fo  did  thrive 

In  grace  and  feature, 
As  Heaven  and  Nature  feem'd  to  ftrivc 

Which  own'd  the  creature. 
Yea  res  he  numbred  fcarce  thirteene. 

When  Faces  turn'd  cruell ; 
Yet  three  fiU'd  zodiackes  had  he  beene  i 

The  Stage's  Jewell : 
And  did  a(5le,  what  now  we  moanc,  : 

Old  men  fo  duely; 
As,  footh,  the  PARCiE  thought  him  one,  * 

He  plaid  fo  truely.  \ 

So,  by  errour,  to  his  fate 

They  all  confented ; 
But  viewing  him  fmce,  alas!  too  late. 

They  have  repentod : 
And  have  fought,  to  give  new  birthe. 

In  bathes  to  fteep  him : 
But,  being  fo  much  too  good  for  earthe. 

Heaven  vowes  to  keep  him  ". 

To  this  ecclefiaftical  origin  of  the  drama,  we  muft  refer 
the  plays  a6tcd  by  the  fociety  of  the  parifh-clerks  of  London, 

^  ^  Epicrammes,  Epig.  cxx. 

E  e  e  2  f«r 
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for  eight  days  iucceflively,  at  Clcrkenwell^  which  thence 
took  its  name,  in  the  prefence  of  moft  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  years  1390,  and  1409.  In 
the  ignorant  ages,  the  parifh-clerks  of  London  might  juftty 
be  confidered  as  a  literary  fociety.  It  was  an  elTential  part 
of  their  profefiion,  not  only  to  fing  but  to  read  j  an  accom- 
plifhment  almoft  folely  confined  to  the  clergy :  and,  on  the 
whole,  they  feem  to  come  under  the  character  of  a  religious 
fraternity.  They  were  incorporated  into  a  guild,  or  fellow- 
fhip,  by  king  Henry  the  third  about  the  year  1240,  under 
the  patronage  of  faint  Nicholas.  It  was  antiently  callomary 
for  men  and  women  of  the  firfl  quality,  ecclefiaftics,  and 
others,  who  were  lovers  of  church-mufic,  to  be  admitted 
into  this  corporation ;  and  they  gave  large  gratuities  for  the 
fupport,  or  education,  of  many  perfons  in  the  pra6lice  of 
that  fcience.  Their  public  feafls,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  were  frequent,  and  celebrated  with  iinging  and 
mufic  3  moft  commonly  at  Guildhall  chapel  or  college  ^  Be- 
fore the  reformation,  this  fociety  was  conftantly  hired  to- 
aflift  as  a  choir,  at  the  magnificent  funerals  of  the  nobility, 
or  other  diftinguifhed  perfonages,  which  were  celebrated 
within  the  city  of  London,  or  iji  its  neighbourhood.  The 
fplendid  ceremonies  of  their  anniverfary  procefTion  and  mafs, 
in  the  year  1554,  are  thus  related  by  Strype,  from  an  old 
chronicle.  "  May  the  fixth,  was  a  goodly  evenfong  at  Guild- 
hall college,  by  the  Mafters  of  the  clarks  and  their  Fel- 
lowfhip,  with  finging  and  playing  -,  and  the  morrow  after, 
was  a  great  mafs,.  at  the  fame  place,  and  by  the  fame 
"  fraternity :  when  every  dark  offered  an  halfpenny.  The 
mafs  was  fung  by  diverfe  of  the  queen's  [Mary's]  chapel 
and  children.  And  after  mafs  done,  every  dark  went  their 
procefTion,  two  and  two  together ;  each  having  on,  a  fur- 
plice  and  a  rich  cope,  and  a  garland.     And  then,  four- 


\  Stowe's  SuRv.  LoKD.  ut  fupr,  lib.  v.  p.  23U 
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"  fcore  ftandards,  ft  reamers,  and  banners;  and  each  one 
that  bare  them  had  an  albe  or  a  furpUce.  Then  came  in 
order  the  waits  playing:  and  then,  thirty  clarkes,  ling- 
ing  Festa  dies.  There  were  four  of  thefe  choirs.  Then 
came  a  canopy,  borne  over  the  Sacrament  by  four  of  the 
mafters  of  the  clarkes,  with  ftafFe  torches  burning,  6cc '"." 
Their  profeflion,  employment,  and  charailer,  naturally 
dictated  to  this  fpiritual  brotherhood  the  reprefentation  of 
plays,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fcriptural  kind :  and  their  con- 
ftant  pra6lice  in  fhews,  proceflions,  and  vocal  mufic,  eafily 
accounts  for  their  addrefs  in  detaining  the  beft  company 
which  England  afforded  in  the  fourteenth  century,  at  a  re- 
ligious farce,  for  more  than  a  week. 

Before  I  conclude  this  inquiry,  a  great  part  of  which  has 
been  taken  up  In  endeavouring  to  fhew  the  conne6tion  be- 
tween places  of  education  and  the  ftage,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  antient  fafhion  of  a6ling  plays  in  the  inns 
of  court,  which  may  be  ranked  among  feminaries  of  in- 
ftru6lion,  although  for  a  feparate  profeffion,  is  deducible 
from  this  fource.  The  firft  reprefentation  of  this  fort  which 
occurs  on  record,  and  is  mentioned  with  any  particular  cir- 
cumftances,  was  at  Gray's-inn.  John  Roos,  or  Roo,  ftu^^- "»t  ,. 
at  Gray's-inn,  and  created  a  ferjeant  at  law  in  the  year  i^nd  ^^^'^•^'^'^ 
wrote  a  comedy  which  was  afled  at  Chriftmas  in  the  hall  of' 
that  fociety,  in  the  year  1527.  This  piece,  which  probably 
contained  fome  free  reflexions  on  the  pomp  of  the  clergy, 
gave  fuch  offence  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  that  the  author  was 
degraded  and  imprifoned ".  In  the  year  1550,  under  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  fixth,  an  order  was  made  in  the  fame 
fociety,  that  no  comedies,  commonly  called  Interludes,  fhould 
hQ  a£led  in  the  refectory  in  the  intervals  of  vacation,  except 
at  the  celebration  of  Chriftmas :  and  that  then,  the  whole 
body  of  ftudents  ihould  jointly  contribute  towards  the  drefTes, 

"^  EcCLEs.  Mem»  vol,  ui.  ch.  xiji.  p.  121,         "  Hollinni.  Chron,  iii.  894. 
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fcenes,  and  decorations  '.  In  the  year  1561,  SackvUle's  and 
Norton's  tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex  was  prefented 
before  queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall,  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Inner  Temple  ^  In  the  year  1566,  the  Supposes,  a 
comedy,  was  a6led  at  Gray's-inn,  written  by  Gafcoigne,  one 
of  the  {Indents.  Dekker,  in  his  fatirc  againft  Jonfon  above 
cited,  accufes  Jonfon  for  having  ftolen  fome  jokes  from  the 
Chriftmas  plays  of  theiawyers.  "  You  fhall  fweare  not  to 
bumbafl  out  a  new  play  with  the  old  lyning  of  jeftes 
llolne  from  the  Temple-revells '^."  It  the  year  1632 
it  was  ordered,  in  the  Inner  Temple,  that  no  play  fhould 
be  continued  after  twelve  at  night,  not  even  on  Chrift- 
mas-eve '. 

But  thefe  focieties  feem  to  have  flione  moft  in  the  repre- 
fentation  of  Mafques,  a  branch  of  the  old  drama.  So  early 
as  the  year  143 1,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  fociety  of  Lin- 
coln's inn  fliould  celebrate  four  revels  \  on  four  grand 
feftivals,  every  year,  which  I  conceive  to  have  confifted  in 
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"  Dugdale,  Orig.  Jurid.  cap.  6j. 
p.   285. 

P  Pointed  at  London,  1565.  12 mo.  In 
cnp^  1  he  old  editions  of  this  play,  I  think 
ayVltuQ^  of  1 590,  it  is  faid  to  be  "  fet  forth 
***{)!  the  fame  was  fhewed  before  the  queen's 
*'  moft  excellent  majellie,  in  her  highnefs's 
*'  court  of  the  inner-temple."  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  Norton,  one  of  the  authors, 
was  connefted  with  the  law  :  For  the  "  Ap- 
*'  probation  of  Mr.  T.  Norton,  counfellor 
*'  and  foUicitor  of  London,  appointed  by 
*'  the  biftiop  of  London,"  is  prefixed  to  Ch. 
Marbury's  Collcilion  of  Italian  Pro'verbsy 
Lond.  1 58 1.  4to. 

■1  Satiromastix,  edit.  1602.  ut  fupr. 
61GNAT.  M. 

'  Dudg.  ut  fupr.  cap.  57.  p.  140.  feq. 
alfo  c.  61.  205. 

'  It  is  not,  however,  exaftly  known  whe- 
ther thefe  revels  were  not  fimply  Dances: 
for  Dugdale  fays,  that  the  ftudents  of  this 
inn  "  anciently  had  dancings  for  their 
^'  recreation  and  delight."  Ibid.  And  he 


adds,  that  In  the  year  1610,  the  under  bar- 
rifters,  for  example* s  fake^  were  put  out  of 
commons  by  decimation,   becaufe  they  of- 
fended in   not   DANCING  on   Candlemas- 
day,  when  the  Judges  ivere  prefent,  ac- 
cording to  an  antient  order  of  the  fociety. 
Ibid.  col.  2.     In  an  old  comedy,  called 
Cupid's  Whirligig,  aded  in  the  year 
1 6 1 6,  by  the  children  of  his  majefty's  revels, 
a  law-ftudent  is  one  of  the  perfons  of  the 
drama,  who  fays  to  a  lady,   '•  Faith,  lady, 
"  I  remember  the  firft  time  I  faw  you  was 
"  in  quadrageffimo-fexto  of  thequeene,  in  a 
"  michaelmas  tearme,  and  I  think  it  was 
"  the    morrow    upon   metife  Michaelis.,    or 
**  crajiino  Animarum^  I  cannot  tell  which. 
^  And  the  next  time  I  faw  you  was  at  cur 
*'  Revells,  where  it  pleafed  your  ladyfhip 
**  to  grace  me  with  a  galliard  ;  and  I  fhall 
*'  never  forget  it,  for  my  velvet  pantables 
•*  [pantofles]  were  ftolne  away  the  whilfl." 
But  this  may  alfo   allude  to    their   mafks 
and  plays.    Sicnat,  H.   2.  edit.  Lond. 
1616.  4to, 

great 
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great  meafure  of  this  fpecies  of  imperfonation.  In  the  year 
1613,  they  prefented  at  Whitehall  a  mafque  before  king 
James  the  firfl:,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
the  princefs  Elizabeth  with  the  prince  Eleftor  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  at  the  coil  of  more  than  one  thoufand  and  eighty 
pounds  '.  The  poetry  was  by  Chapman,  and  the  machinery 
by  Jones ".  But  the  moft  fplendid  and  fumptuous  perfor- 
mance of  this  kind,  plaid  by  thefe  focieties,  was  the  mafque 
which  they  exhibited  at  Candlemas-day,  in  the  year  1633, 
at  the  expence  of  two  thoufand  pounds,  before  king  Charles 
the  firft ;  which  fo  pleafed  the  king,  and  probably  the  queen, 
that  he  invited  one  hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  of  the 
law  to  a  fimilar  entertainment  at  Whitehall  on  Shrove  Tuef- 
day  following"^.  It  was  called  the  Triumph  of  Peace,  and 
written  by  Shirley,  then  a  ftudent  of  Gray's-inn.  The 
fcenery  was  the  invention  of  Jones,  and  the  raufic  was  com- 
pofed  by  William  Lawes  and  Simon  Ives  ^     Some  curious 


^  Dugdale  Ibid.  p.  246.  The  other 
focieties  feem  to  have  joined.  Ibid.  cap. 
€•].  p.  286.  See  alfo  Finett's  Philoxe- 
Kis,  p.  8.    11.  edit.  1656.  and  Ibid.  p.  73. 

"  Printed  Lojid.  1614.  4to.  "  With  a 
"  defcription  of  the  whole  Ihew,  in  the 
*'  manner  of  their  inarch  on  horfeback  to 
**  the  court  from  the  Mafter  of  the  Rolls 
*'  his  houfe,  &c."  It  is  dedicated  to  fir  E. 
Philipps,  Mafter  of  the  Rolls.  But  we  find 
a  mafque  on  the  very  fame  occaiion,  and 
at  Whitehall,  before  the  king  and  queen, 
called  The  mafque  of  Grays  inn  gentlemen  and 
the  Inner  temple,  by  Beaumont,  in  the 
works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

*'  Dugd.  ibid,  p,  346, 

*  It  was  printed,  Lond.  1633.  4to.  The 
author  fays,  that  it  exceeded  in  variety  and 
richnefs  of  decoration,  any  thing  ever  exhi- 
bited at  Whitehall.  There  is  a  little  piece 
called  THE  Inns  of  Court  Anagram- 
mat  i  st,  or  The  Mafquers  Mafqued  in  Ana^ 
grams,  written  by  Francis  Lenton,  the  queen's 
poet,  Lond.  1634.  410.  In  this  piece,  the 
names,  and  refpeftive  houfes,  of  each  maf- 
C|[ner  are  fpeclfied  j  and  in  commendation 


of  each  there  is  an  epigram.  The  mafque 
with  which  his  majefty  returned  this  com- 
pliment on  the  fhrove-tuefday  following  at 
Whitehall,  was,  I  think,  Carew's  CoeLUM- 
Britannicum,  written  by  the  king's 
command,  and  played  by  his  majefty,  with 
many  of  the  nobility  and  their  fons  who 
were  boys.  The  machinery  by  Jones,  and 
the  mufic  by  H.  Lawes.  It  has  been  given 
to  Davenant,  but  improperly. 

There  is  a  play  written  by  Middleton  a- 
bout  the  year  1623,  called  Inner  Tem- 
ple Masque,  or  the  Masque  of  He- 
roes, prefented  as  an  entertainment  for 
many  ^worthy  ladies,  by  the  members  of 
that  fociety.  Printed,  Lond.  1640.  4to.  I 
believe  it  is  the  foundation  of  Mrs.  Behn's 

CiTV-HEIRESS. 

I  have  alfo  feen  the  Masque  of  Flow- 
ers, afted  by  the  fi^dents  of  Grays-inn, 
in  the  Banquetting-houfe  at  White-hall,  on 
Twelfth  Night  in  1613.  It  is  dedicated 
to  fir  F.  Bacon,  and  was  printed,  Lond. 
1614.  410.  It  was  the  laft  of  the  court- 
folemnities  exhibited  in  honour  of  Carr,, 
earl  of  Somerfet. 

anecdotes 
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anecdotes  of  this  exhibition  are  preferved  by  a  cotemporary, 
a  diligent  and  critical  obferver  of  thofe  feemingly  infignifi- 
cant  occurrences,  which  acquire  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
poflerity,  and  are  often  of  more  value  than  events  of  greater 
dignity.  "  On  Monday  after  Candlemas-day,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  inns  of  court  performed  their  Masque  at  Court. 
They  were  fixteen  in  number,  who  rode  through  the 
ftreets  ^^  in  four  chariots,  and  two  others  to  carry  their 
pages  and  muficians;  attended  by  an  hundred  gentle- 
men on  great  horfes,  as  well  clad  as  every  I  faw  any. 
They  far  exceeded  in  bravery  [fplendor]  any  Mafque  that 
had  formerly  been  prefented  by  thofe  Ibcieties,  and  per- 
formed the  dancing  part  with  much  applaufe.  In  their 
company,  was  one  Mr.  Read  of  Gray's-inn ;  whom  all  the 
<'  women,  and  fome  men,  cried  up  for  as  handfome  a  man 
as  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  They  were  well  ufed  at 
court  by  the  king  and  queen.  No  difguft  given  then;, 
only  this  one  accident  fell :  Mr.  May,  of  Gray's-inn,  a 
fine  poet,  he  who  tranflated  Lucan,  came  athwart  my 
lord  chamberlain  in  the  banquetting-houfe  %  and  he  broke 
his  flafF  over  his  fhoulders,  not  knowing  who  he  was ;  the 
king  prefent,  who  knew  him,  for  he  calls  him  his  poet^ 
<*  and  told  the  chamberlain  of  it,  who  fent  for  him  the  next 
morning,  and  fairly  excufed  himfelf  to  him,  and  gave 
him  fifty  pounds  in  pieces. — This  riding-fhew  took  fo 
well,  that  both  king  and  queen  defired  to  fee  it  again,  fo 
that  they  invited  themfelves  to  fupper  to  my  lord  mayor's 
within  a  week  after ;  and  the  Mafquers  came  in  a  more 
glorious  Ihow  with  all  the  riders,  which  were  increafed 
twenty,  to  Merchant-taylor's  Hall,  and  there  performed 
again  \"     But  it  was  not  only  by  the  parade  of  procefEons, 
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y  They  went  from  Ely  houre.  Vol.  i.  p,  207.    It  is  added,  "  On  Shrove- 

^  At  Whitehall.  Tuefday  at  night,  the  king  and  the  lords 

»  Stfaffgrde's  Letters,  Garrard  to      **  performed  their  Mafque.    The  templars 

the  Lord  Deputy,    dat,  Feb,  27,  163 3 ^      "  were  all  invited,  and  well  pleafed,  &c." 

See 
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and  the  decorations  of  fcenery,  that  thefe  fpeclacles  were  re- 
commended. Some  of  them,  in  point  of  poetical  compofi- 
tion,  were  eminently  beautiful  and  elegant.  Among  thefe 
may  be  mentioned  a  mafque  on  the  ftory  of  Circe  and 
UlyfTes,  called  the  Inner  Temple  Masque,  written  by  Wil- 


See  alfo  p.  177.     And  Fr.  Ofborn's  Tra- 
DiT,    Mem,    vol.   ii.    p.    134.      Works, 
edit.  1722.   Svo.     It  feems  the  queen  and 
her  ladies  were  experienced  adrefles :  for 
the  fame  writer  fays,  Jan.   9.    1633.  "  I 
*•  never  knew  a  duller  Chriltmas  than  we 
**  had  at  Court  this  year  ;  but  one  play  all 
**  the  time  at  Whitehall ! — The  queen  had 
*•  fome  little  infirmity,   which  made  her 
"  keep  in  :    only  on  Twelfth-night,   (he 
**  feafted  the  king  at  Somerfet-houfc,  and 
*'  prefented  him  with   a  play,  newly  flu- 
•'  died,  long  lince  printed,  the  Faithful 
*'  Sheperuess   [of  Fletcher]   which  the 
''  king's  players  acted  in  the  robes  jhe  unci 
*'   her   ladiei   ailed  their  Pastoral  ?;;  the 
*'  lajlyear"     Ibid.  p.  177.     Again,  Jan. 
1 1,  1634.     "  Tliere  is  fome  refolution  for 
*•  a  Malice  at  Shrovetide:   the  cjuecn,  and 
*'  fifteen    ladies,    are   to    perform,    &c." 
Ibid.  p.  360.  And,  Nov.  9.  1637.  "Here 
"  are  to  be   two  niaflccs  this  winter  ;  one 
*'  at  ChriUmafs,  which  the  king  and  the 
•'  young  noblelTe  do  make ;  the  other  at 
"  Shrovetide,    which   the  queen  and  her 
•'  ladies  do  prefent  to  the  king.     A  great 
"  room  is  now  building  only  for  this  ufe 
"  betwixt  the  guard  chamber  and  the  ban- 
*'  quetting-houfe,  and  of  fir,  &c."     Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 30.  See  alfo  p.  1 40.   And  Finctt's 
Philoxenis,  "  There  being  a  mafke  in 
"  praftice  of  the  queen  in   perfon,    with 
"  other  great  ladies,  &c."    p.   198.     See 
Whitelock,  fub.  an.  1632.     She  was  [alfo] 
an    adlrefs  in  Davenant's  mafque  of   the 
Temple    of  Love,    with  many  of  the 
nobility  of  both  fexes.     In  Jonfon's  Clo- 
RiDiA  at  Shrovetide,   1630. — In  Jonfon's 
Mafque  called  Love  freed  from  Igno- 
rance AND  FoLLy,   printed  in    1640. — 
In  W.  Mountagu's   Shepheard's  Ora- 
cle, a  Paftoral,   printed  in  1649. — In  the 
mafque  of  Albion's  Triumph,  the  Sun- 
day after  Twelfth-night,    163 1.     Printed 

Vol.  II.  F 


1631. — In  LuMiNALiA,  or  The  Fcjlliial 
of  Light,  a  mafque,  on  Shrove-tuefday  in 
1637.  Printed  Lond.  1637.  4to. — InSAL- 
MACiDA  Spolia  at  Whitehall,  1639. 
Printed  Lond.  1639.  4to.  The  Vv'ords,  I 
believe,  by  Davenant ;  and  the  mufic  by 
Lewis  Richard,  mafrer  of  her  majefty's 
mufic. — In  Tempe  restored,  with  four- 
teen other  ladies,  on  Shrove-tucfday  at 
Whitehall,  1631.  Printed  Lond.  1631. 
4to.  The  words  by  Aurelian  Tov/nfend. 
The  king  afted  in  fome  of  thefe  pieces. 
In  the  preceding  reign,  queen  Anne  had 
given  countenance  to  this  pradlice  ;  and,  I 
believe.  Ihe  is  the  firft  of  our  queens  that 
appeared  perfonally  in  this  moft  elegant 
and  rational  amufement  of  a  court.  She 
afted  in  Daniel's  Mafque  of  The  Vision 
OF  THE  four  Goddesses,  with  eleven 
other  ladies,  at  Hampton-court,  in  1604. 
Lond.  1624.  4to. — In  Jonfon's  Masq^b 
OF  Queens,  at  Whitehall,  in  160Q. — In 
Daniel's  Tethys's  Festival,  a  Mafque, 
at  the  creation  of  prince  Henry,  Jun.  5. 
16:0.  This  was  called  the  Queen's 
Wake.  See  Winwood.  iii.  180.  Daniel 
dedicates  to  this  queen  a  paftoral  tragi- 
comedy, in  which  fne  perhaps  performed, 
called  Hvmen's  Triu.mph.  It  was  pre- 
fented at  Somerfet-houfe,  where  flie  mag- 
nificently entertained  the  king  on  occafion 
of  the  marriage  of  lord  Roxburgh.  Many 
orhers,  I  prefume,  might  be  added.  Among 

the     ExNTERTAINMENTS     at     RuTLAND- 

HousE,  c9mpofed  by  Davenant  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  firfi,  there  is  a  De- 
clamation, or  rather  Difputation,  with 
mufic,  concerning  Public  Entertainment  by 
Moral  Reprejcntation.  The  difputants  are 
Diogenes  and  Ariliophanes.  I  am  inform- 
ed, that  among  the  manufcript  papers  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Coxeter,  of  Trinity 
college  in  Oxford,  an  ingenious  and  inqui- 
fitive  gleaner  of  anecdotes  for  a  biogmphvr 
ii  of 
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liam  Brown,  a  fludent  of  that  fociety,  about  the  year  1620*. 
From  this  piece,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  temple-mafques  in 
this  view,  I  make  no  apology  for  my  anticipation  in  tran- 
fcribing  the  following  ode,  which  Circe  fmgs  as  a  charm  to 
drive  away  fleep  from  UlyfTes,  who  is  difcovered  repofing 
under  a  large  tree.     It  is  addrefTed  to  Sleep. 

The  Charm  E. 
Sonne  of  Erebus  and  Nighte ! 
Hye  away,  and  aime  thy  flighte, 
Where  conforte  none  other  fowle 
Than  the  batte  and  fuUen  owle : 
Where,  upon  the  lymber  gras, 
Poppy  and  mandragoras, 
With  like  fimples  not  a  fewe, 
Hange  for  ever  droppes  of  dewe : 
Where  flowes  Lethe,  without  coyle. 
Softly  like  a  ftreame  of  oyle. 
Hye  thee  thither,  gentle  Sleepe ! 
With  this  Greeke  no  longer  keepe. 


of  Engllfh  poets,  there  was  a  correfpon- 
dence  between  fir  Fulke  Greville  and  Da- 
niel the  poet,  concerning  improvements 
and  reformations  propofed  to  be  made  m 
thefe  court- interludes.  But  this  fubjedwill 
be  more  fully  examined,  and  further  pur- 
fued,  in  its  proper  place. 

After  the  Reftoration,  when  the  dignity 
of  the  old  monarchical  manners  had  fufFered 
a  long  eclinfe  from  a  Calviniftic  ufurpa- 
tion,  a  feeble  effort  was  made  to  revive 
thefe  liberal  and  elegant  amufements  at 
Whitehall.  For  about  the  year  1675, 
queen  Catharine  ordered  Crowne  to  write 
a  Palloral  called  Calisto,  which  was  aft- 
ed  at  court  by  the  ladies  Mary  and  Anne 
daughters  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the 
young  nobility.  About  the  fame  time  lady 
Anne,  afterwards  queen,  plaid  the  part  of 
Semandra,  in  Lee's  Mithri dates.  The 
young  noblemen  were  inftrufted  by  Better- 
ton,  and  the  princefles  by  his  wife;  who 
perhaps  conceived  Shakefpeare  more  fully 


than  any  female  that  ever  appeared  on  the 
ftage.  In  remembrance  of  her  theatrical 
inftruftions,  Anne,  when  queen,  afligned 
Mrs.  Betterton  an  annual  penlion  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  Langb.  Dram.  F.  p. 
92.  edit.  1691.     Gibber's  Apol.  p.  134. 

This  was  an  early  praftice  in  France. 
In  1540,  Margaret  de  Valois,  queen  of 
Navarre,  wrote  Moralities,  which  fhe  call- 
ed Pastorals,  to  be  adted  by  the  ladies 
of  her  court. 

^  Printed  from  a  manufcript  in  Emanuel- 
collcge  at  Cambridge,  by  Tho.  Davies. 
Works  of  W.  Browne,  Lond.  1772.  vol. 
iii.  p.  121.  In  the  dedication  to  the  So- 
ciety the  author  fays,  *'  If  it  degenerate  in 
"  kinde  from  thofe  other  the  fociety  hath 
"  produced,  blame  yourfelves  for  not  keep- 
*'  ing  a  happier  mufe."  Wood  fays  that 
"  Browne  "  retiring  to  the  inner  temple, 
"  became  famed  there  for  his  poetry." 
Ath.  Oxon.  i.  p   492. 

Thrice 
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Thrice  I  charge  thee  by  my  wand, 
Thrice  with  moly  from  my  hand 
Doe  I  touch  Ulyfles'  eyes, 
And  with  th'  iafpis.     Then  arife 
Sageft  Greeke ' ! 

In  praife  of  this  fong  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  re- 
minds us  of  fome  favorite  touches  in  Milton's  Comus,  to 
which  it  perhaps  gave  birth.  Indeed  one  cannot  help  ob- 
ferving  here  in  general,  although  the  obfervation  more  pro- 
perly belongs  to  another  place,  that  a  mafque  thus  recently 
exhibited  on  the  ftory  of  Circe,  which  there  is  reafon  to  think 
had  acquired  fome  popularity,  fuggefled  to  Milton  the  hint  of 
a  mafque  on  the  ftory  of  Comus.  It  would  be  fuperfluous  to 
point  out  minutely  the  abfolute  fimilarity  of  the  two  cha- 
ra6lers :  they  both  deal  in  incantations  condudled  by  the 
fame  mode  of  operation,  and  producing  efFe6ls  exadlly  parallel. 
From  this  pra6lice  of  performing  interludes  in  the  inns  of 
court,  we  may  explain  a  paffage  in  Shakefpeare :  but  the 
prefent  eftablifhment  of  the  context  embarrafTes  that  expla- 
nation, as  it  perplexes  the  fentence  in  other  refpedls.  In 
the  Second  Part  of  PIenry  the  fourth,  Shallow  is  boafl- 
ing  to  his  coulin  Silence  of  his  heroic  exploits  when  he 
fludied  the  law  at  Clement's-inn.  "  I  was  once  of  Clement's 
"  inn,  where  I  think  they  will  talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet. 
"  Sii.  You  were  called  lujiy  Shallow  then,  coufm.  Shal.  I 
"  was  called  any  thing,  and  I  would  have  done  any  thing, 
"  indeed  too,  and  roundly  too.  There  was  I,  and  little 
"  John  Doit  of  Staffordlhire,  6cc.  You  had  not  four 
"  fuch  fwinge-bucklers  in  the  inns  of  court  again.  We 
"  knew  where  all  the  Bona  Roba's  were,  &c. — Oh,  the  mad 
"  days  that  I  have  fpent'l"  FalftafFe  then  enters,  and  is 
recognifed  by  Shallow,  as  his  brother-ftudent  at  Clement's- 

e  Pag.  135.  <*  Act  ili.  Sc.  iii. 

F  f  f  2  "  inn ; 
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inn;  on  which,  he  takes  occafion  to  refame  the  topic  of  his 
juvenile  froUcs  exhibited  in  London  fifty  years  ago.  "  She's 
''  old,  and  had  Robin  Night  work,  before  I  came  to  Cle-' 
"  ment's  inn. — Ha,  coufin  Silence,  that  thou  hadft  That  that 
*'  this  knight  and  I  have  feen !  Hah,  Sir  John,  &c."  Fal- 
ftaffe's  recruits  are  next  brought  forw^ard  to  be  inrolled. 
One  of  them  is  ordered  to  handle  his  arms :  when  Shallow 
fays,  flill  dwelling  on  the  old  favorite  theme  of  Clement's- 
inn,  "  He  is  not  his  craft-mafler,  he  doth  not  do  it  right.  I 
remember  at  Mile-End  Green,  when  I  lay  at  Clement's-inn, 
I  was  then  Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's  Show",  there  was  a 
little  quiver  fellow,  and  he  would  manage  you  his  piece 
thus,  &c."  Does  he  mean,  that  he  a6led  fir  Dagonet  at 
Mile-end  Green,  or  at  Clement's-inn  ?  By  the  application  of 
a  parenthefis  only,  the  paflage  will  be  cleared  from  ambiguity, 
and  the  fenfe  I  would  aflign  will  appear  to  be  jufl.  "  I  re- 
member at  Mile-end  Green,  (when  I  lay  at  Clement's-inn-, 
I  was  then  Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's  Show,)  there  was  a 
little  quiver  fellow,  &c."  That  is,  "  I  remember,  when 
I  was  a  very  young  man  at  Clement's-inn,  and  not  fit  to 
3.8:  any  higher  part  than  Sir  Dagonet  in  the  interludes 
"  which  we  ufed  to  play  in  the  fociety,  that  among  the  foldiers 
"  who  were  exercifed  in  Mile-end  Green,  there  was  one  remark-^ 
"  able  fellow,  &c  \"  The  performance  of  this  part  of  Sir 
Dagonet  was  another  of  Shallow's  feats  at  Clement's-inn,  on 
which  he  delights  to  expatiate  :  a  circumftance,  in  the  mean 
time,  quite  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  what  he  is  faying,  but 
introduced,  on  that  account,  to  heighten  the  ridicule  of  his 
charafler.  Juft  as  he  had  told  Silence,  a  little  before,  that 
he  faw  Schoggan's  head  broke  by  Falftaffe  at  the  court-gate, 

*  In  the  text,  "  When  1 /«.'V at  Clement's  Itin.  vol.  i.  fol.  119.     Again,  **  Maifler 

inn,"  is  Icdgc^,  or  li-vcd.    So  Leiand.  •'  An  "  Page  hath  tranflated  the  Houfe,  and  now 

**  old  manor-place,  where  in  tymes  parte  "  much  lyith    there."    Ibid.    fol.    121. 

*•  fum  of  the  Moulbrays  lay  for  a  ftarte."  And  in  many  other  places. 
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•*  and  the  very  fame  day,  I  did  fight  with  one  Sampfon  Stock- 
"  filh,  a  fruiterer,  behind  Gray's-inn."  Not  to  mention 
the  fatire  impUed  in  making  Shallow  a6l  Sir  Dagonet,  who 
was  King  Arthur's  Fool.  Arthur's  Show,  here  fuppofed  to 
have  been  prefented  at  Clement's-iiln,  was  probably  an  in- 
terlude, or  mafque,  which  a6lually  exifted,  and  was  very 
popular,  in  Shakefpeare's  age :  and  feems  to  have  been  com- 
piled from  Mallory's  Morte  Arthur,  or  the  hiflory  of  king 
Arthur,  then  recently  publiflied,  and  the  favorite  and  moit 
fafhionable  romance'^ 

When  the  focieties  of  the  law  performed  thefe  fhews 
within  their  own  refpe6live  refectories,  at  Chriftmas,  or  any 
other  feftival,  a  Chriftmas-prince,  or  revel-mafter,  was  con- 
flantly  appointed.  At  a  Chriftmas  celebrated  in  the  hall  of 
.the  Middle-temple,  in  the  year  1635,  the  jurifdiclion,  pri- 
vileges, and  parade,  of  this  mock- monarch,  are  thus  cir- 
cumftantially  defcribed^  He  was  attended  by  his  lord 
keeper,  lord  treafurer,  with  eight  white  ftaves,  a  captain  of 
his  band  of  penfioners  and  of  his  guard  j  and  with  tv/o 
chaplains,  who  were  fo  ferioufly  imprelTed  with  an  idea  of 
his  regal  dignity,  that  when  they  preached  before  him  on 
the  preceding  Sunday  in  the  Temple  church,  on  afcending 
the  pulpit,  they  fainted  him  with  three  low  bows.  He  dined, 
both  in  the  hall,  and  in  his  privy-chamber,  under  a  cloth  of 
eftate.  The  pole-axes  for  his  gentlemen  penfioners  were 
borrowed  of  lord  Salifbury.  Lord  Holland,  his  temporary 
Juftice  in  Eyre,  fupplied  him  with  venifon,  on  demand :  and 
the  lord  mayor  and  flierifFs  of  London,  with  wine.  On 
twelfth-day,  at  going  to  church,  he  received  many  petitions, 

*  That  Mile-end  green  was  the  place  for  **  In    the    fomer    feafon."    &c.     Eerner's 

public  fports  and  exercifes,  we  learn  from  Traksl.  torn.  i.  c.  383.  f.  262.  a. 
Froiffart.     In  the  affair  of  Tyler  and  Straw  s  See  alfo  Dugd.  Orig.  Jurid.  p.  151, 

he  fays,  "  Then  the   kynge  fende  to  them  where  many  of  the  circumftances  of  this  of- 

.  *'  that    they    fhulde  all   drawe  to  a  fayre  iicer  are  defcribed  at  large  :  who  alfo  men- 

*'  playne  place,  called  Myle-end,  where  the  tions,  at  Lincoln'5-inn,   a  King  of  the 

*' peopLe  of  the  cytie  did  fpon  thcmfelves  Cockneys  on   childerraas-day,  cap.  64. 

p.   247. 
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which  he  gave  to  his  mafter  of  requefts:  And,  like  other 
kings,  he  had  a  favorite,  whom,  with  others,  gentlemen  of 
high  quality,  he  knighted  at  returning  from  church.  His 
cxpences,  all  from  his  own  purfe,  amounted  to  two  thou- 
fand  pounds ''.  We  are  alfo  told,  that  in  the  year  1635, 
"  On  Shrovetide  at  night,  the  lady  Hatton  feafted  the  king, 
queen,  and  princes,  at  her  houfe  in  Holborn.  The  Wed- 
nefday  before,  the  Prince  of  the  Temple  invited  the 
prince  Ele6lor  and  his  brother  to  a  Mafque  at  the  Temple', 
which  was  very  compleatly  fitted  for  the  variety  of  the 
fcenes,  and  excellently  well  performed.  Thither  came  the 
queen  with  three  of  her  ladies  difguifed,  all  clad  in  the 
attire  of  citizens. — This  done,  the  Prince  was  depofed, 
"  but  fmce  the  king  knighted  him  at  Whitehall "." 

But  thefe  fpe6tacles  and  entertainments  in  our  law-focieties, 
not  fo  much  becaufe  they  were  romantic  and  ridiculous  in 
their  mode  of  exhibition,  as  that  they  were  inftitutions 
celebrated  for  the  purpofes  of  merriment  and  feftivity,  were 
fupprefled  or  fufpended  under  the  falfe  and  illiberal  ideas  of 
reformation  and  religion,  which  prevailed  in  the  fanatical 
court  of  Cromwell.  The  countenance  afforded  by  a  polite 
court  to  fuch  entertainments,  became  the  leading  topic  of 
animadverfion  and  abufe  in  the  miferable  declamations  of  the 
puritan  theologifts  j  who  attempted  the  bufmefs  of  national 
reformation  without  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fociety, 
and  whofe  cenfures  proceeded  not  fo  much  from  principles 
of  a  purer  morality,  as  from  a  narrownefs  of  mind,  and 
from  that  ignorance  of  human  affairs  which  neceffarily  ac- 
companies the  operations  of  enthufiafm. 

••  Straffoi-de's   Letters,   ut   fupr.  umphs  of  Prince  d'Amour,  written  at 

vol-  i.   ?•   507.     The  writer  adds,  "  AH  their  requeft  for  the  purpofe,  in  three  days. 

'*  this  is  done,  to  make  them  fit  to  give  the  The  mufic  by   H.   and  W.  Lawes.     The 

"  prince   eledlor    a   royal    entertainment,  names  of  the  performers  are  at  the  end. 

**  with   inafks,   dancings,  and  fome  other  '^  Ibid.  p.  525.   The  writer  adds,  "  Mrs. 

'♦  excrcifes  of  wit  in  orations  or  arraing-  "  BafTet,  the  great  lace-woman  of  Cheap- 

**  ments,  that  day  they  invite  him."  •'  fide,  went  foremoil,  and  led  the  queen 

i  This,  I  think,  was  Davenant's  Tri-  «♦  by  the  hand,  &c."    See  ibid.  p.  506. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     XVII. 

WE  arc  now  arrived  at  the  commencement  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  But  before  I  proceed  to  a  formal 
and  particular  examination  of  the  poetry  of  that  century, 
and  of  thofe  that  follow,  fome  preliminary  confiderations  of 
a  more  general  nature,  and  which  will  have  a  reference  to 
all  the  remaining  part  of  our  hiilory,  for  the  purpofe  of 
preparing  the  reader,  and  facilitating  our  future  inquiries, 
appear  to  be  neceiTary. 

,Gn  a  retrofpe6l  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  much 
poetry  written  during  the  latter  part  of  that  period.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  recent  introdu6lion  into  England  of  the 
art  of  typography,  to  which  our  countrymen  afforded  the 
moft  liberal  encouragement,  and  which  for  many  years  was 
almofl:  folely  confined  to  the  impreflion  of  Englifli  books, 
the  fafhion  of  tranflating  the  claflics  from  French  verfions, 
the  growing  improvements  of  the  Englifh  language,  and  the 
diffufion  of  learning  among  the  laity,  greatly  contributed  to 
multiply  Englifh  compofition,  both  in  profe  and  verfe. 
Thefe  caufes,  however,  were  yet  immature;  nor  had  they 
gathered  a  fufticient  degree  of  power  and  flability,  to  ope- 
rate on  our  literature  with  any  vigorous  efFe6ls. 

But  there  is  a  circumftance,  which,  among  fome  others 
already  fuggefled,  impeded  that  progrefTion  in  our  poetry, 
which  might  yet  have  been  expelled  under  all  thefe  advan- 
tages. A  revolution,  the  mofl  fortunate  and  important  in 
mofl  other  refpecls,  and  the  moft  interefting  that  occurs 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  migration  of  letters,  now  began  to 
take  place ;  which,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  ingenious 
men, to  new  modes  of  thinking,  and  the  culture  of  new  lan- 
guages, introduced  a  new  courfe  of  ftudy,  and  gave  a  tem- 
porary 
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porary  check  to  vernacular  compofition.     This  was  the  re- 
vival of  claflical  learning. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  annals  we  mufl  have  frequently  re- 
marked, from  time  to  time,  ftriking  fymptoms  of  a  reftlefs 
difpofition  in  the  human  mind  to  roufe  from  its  lethargic 
ilate,  and  to  break  the  bonds  of  barbarifm.  After  many 
imperfe6l  and  interrupted  efforts,  this  mighty  deliverance, 
in  which  the  mouldering  Gothic  fabrics  of  falfe  religion  and 
falfe  philofophy  fell  together,  was  not  effe6lually  completed 
till  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century.  An  event,  almoft  for- 
tuitous and  unexpedled,  gave  a  direction  to  that  fpirit  of 
curiofity  and  difcovery,  which  had  not  yet  appeared  in  its 
full  force  and  extent,  for  want  of  an  obje(5l.  About  the 
year  1453,  ^^^^  difperfion  of  the  Greeks,  after  Conflantinople 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Turks,  became  the  means  of  ' 
gratifying  that  natural  love  of  novelty,  which  has  fo  fre- 
quently led  the  way  to  the  noblefl  improvements,  by  the 
introdu6lion  of  a  new  language  and  new  books ;  and  totally 
changed  the  (late  of  letters  in  Europe '. 

This  great  change  commenced  in  Italy ;  a  country,  from 
many  circumftances,  above  all  others  peculiarly  qualified  and 
prepared  to  adopt  fuch  a  deviation.  Italy,  during  the  darkeft 
periods  of  monaftic  ignorance,  had  always  maintained  a 
greater  degree  of  refinement  and  knowledge  than  any  other 
European  country.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
manners  of  Europe  appear  to  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
every  fpecies  of  abfurdity,  its  luxuries  were  lefs  favage,  and 
its   public  fpe6lacles  more  rational,    than  thofe  of  France, 


'  But  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  fome 
learned  Grecians,  forefeeing  the  perfecutions 
impending  over  their  country,  frequented 
Italy,  nnd  taught  their  language  there,  be- 
fore the  taking  of  Conftantinople.  Some 
Greeks,  who  attended  the  Florentine  coun- 
cil, and  never  returned  for  fear  of  the  Turks, 
founded  the  prefent  royal  library  in  the  city 
of  Turcnne.  In  the  year  1401,  the  Greek 
emperor,  unable  to  refiii  the  frequent  infuks 


of  thcfe  barbarians,  came  into  England  to 
feek  redrefs  or  prote£lion  from  Henry  the 
fourth.  He  landed  at  Dover,  attended  by 
many  learned  Greeks  ;  and  the  next  day 
was  honourably  received  at  Chrill-chuich 
priory  at  Canterbury,  by  the  prior,  Tho- 
mas Chyllenden.  Jn  a  manufcript  called 
Speculum  Parvulorum,  lib.  5.  c.  30. 
MSS.  Bibl.  Lambeth. 

England, 
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England,  and  Germany.  Its  inhabitants  were  not  only  en- 
riched, but  enlightened,  by  that  fiouiifliing  ftate  of  com- 
merce, which  its  commodious  fituation,  aided  by  the  com- 
bination of  other  concomitant  advantages,  contributed  to 
fupport.  Even  from  the  time  of  the  irruptions  of  the  nor- 
thern barbarians,  fome  glimmerings  of  the  antient  erudition 
flill  remained  in  this  country  5  and  in  the  midft  of  fuperfti- 
tion  and  falfe  philofophy,  repeated  efforts  were  made  in  Italy 
to  reftore  the  Roman  claflics.  To  mention  no  other  in- 
ftances,  Albert!  MufTato  "  of  Padua,  and  a  commander  in 
the  Paduan  army  againfl  the  Veronefe,  wrote  two  Latin 
tragedies,  Ecerrinis  ",  or  the  fate  of  the  tyrant  Ecerinus  of 
Verona,  and  Achilleis,  on  the  plan  of  the  Greek  drama, 
and  in  imitation  of  Seneca,  before  the  year  1320.  The 
many  monuments  of  legitimate  fculpture  and  archite(Slurc 
preferved  in  Italy,  had  there  kept  alive  ideas  of  elegance  and 
grace;  and  the  Italians,  from  their  familiarity  with  thofc 
precious  remains  of  antiquity,  fo  early  as  the  clofe  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  had  laid  the  rudiments  of  their  per- 
fection in  the  antient  arts.  Another  circumflance  which 
had  a  coniiderable  fhare  in  clearing  the  way  for  this  change, 
and  which  deferves  particular  attention,  was  the  innovation 
introduced  into  the  Italian  poetry  by  Petrarch :  who,  infpired 
with  the  mofl  elegant  of  paiTions,  and  cloathing  his  exalted 
feelings  on  that  delicate  fubje(5l  in  the  moft  melodious  and 
brilliant  Italian  verfification,  had  totally  eclipfed  the  barbarous 


•"  He  was  honoured  with  the  laurel,  and 
died  1329. 

■  Printed  at  Venice,  1636.  fol.  with  his 
EpISTOL^,  EtEGJ,  SoLiLoquiA,  Ec- 
hooJE,  Cento  Ovidianus,  Latin  Hif- 
tory  of  Italy,  and  Bavarus  a^  Filium. 
AndinMuratori'sRER.  Ital.  Scrjptor. 
torn.  X.  Mediolan.  1727.  P.  1.  123.  569. 
769.  785.  See  alfo  in  Thesaur.  Ital. 
torn.  vj. part,  ii.  Lugd.  Bat.  1722.  Anaong 
bis  inedited  works  are  mentioned.  Liser 
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DB  Lite  NatvrjE  et  Fortune,  on 
Natural  Caufes  and  Fate.  And  three  books 
in  heroic  verfe,  on  the  War  againft  the  Ve- 
ronefe abovC'inentioned.  The  name  and 
writings  of  MufTato  were  hardly  known,  till 
they  were  brought  forward  to  the  public 
notice  in  the  Essay  on  Pope  j  which  I 
Ihall  not  be  accufed  of  partiality,  as  I  only 
join  the  voice  of  the  world,  in  calling  the 
moft  agreeable  and  judicious  piece  of  cri- 
ticifm  produced  by  the  prefent  age. 


G  SS 
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beauties  of  the  Provencial  troubadours  j  and  by  this  new 
and  powerful  magic,  had  in  an  eminent  degree  contributed 
to  reclaim,  at  ieaft  for  a  time,  the  public  tafle,  from  a  love 
of  Gothic  manners  and  romantic  imagery. 

In  this  country,  fo  happily  calculated  for  their  favourable 
reception,  the  learned  fugitives  of  Greece,  when  their  empire 
was  now  deflroyed,  found  fhelter  and  protection.  Hither 
they  imported,  and  here  they  interpreted,  their  antient 
writers,  which  had  been  preferved  entire  at  Conftantinople. 
Thefe  being  eagerly  ftudied  by  the  bell  Italian  fcholars,  com- 
municated a  tafte  for  the  graces  of  genuine  poetry  and  elo- 
quence J  and  at  the  fame  time  were  inflrumental  in  propa- 
gating a  more  juft  and  general  relifh  for  the  Roman  poetS/, 
orators,  and  hiftorians.  In  the  mean  time  a  more  elegant 
and  fublime  philofophy  was  adopted  :  a  philofophy  more 
friendly  to  works  of  tafte  and  imagination,  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  fort  of  reading  which  was  now  gaining  ground. 
The  fcholaftic  fubtleties,  and  the  captious  logic  of  Ariftotle, 
were  abolifhed  for  the  mild  and  divine  wifdom  of  Plato. 

It  was  a  circumftance,  which  gave  the  greateft  fplendour 
and  importance  to  this  new  mode  of  erudition,  that  it  was 
encouraged  by  the  popes :  who,  confidering  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature  as  a  new  expedient  to  eftablifli  their  au- 
thority over  the  minds  of  men,  and  enjoying  an  opulent 
and  peaceable  dominion  in  the  voluptuous  region  of  Italy, 
extended  their  patronage  on  this  occafion  with  a  liberality  £o 
generous  and  unreferved,  that  the  court  of  Rome  on  a 
fudden  loft  its  auftere  character,  and  became  the  feat  of  ele- 
gance and  urbanity.  Nicholas  the  fifth,  about  the  year 
1440,  eftabliflied  public  rewards  at  Rome  for  compofition  in 
the  learned  languages,  appointed  profeflbrs  in  humanity,  and 
employed  intelligent  perfons  to  traverfe  all  parts  of  Europe 
in  fearch  of  claffic  manufcripts  buried  in  the  monafteries". 

*  See  '*  Dominei  Georgii  Dissertatio       **  VIros  Patrocinio."  Rom.  »742-  4to.  Add- 
**  de  Nich.  ouinti  erga  Lit.  et  Literal.       ed  to  Ids  Life. 

^  It 
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It  was  by  means  of  the  munificent  fupport  of  pope  Nicholas, 
that  Cyriac  of  Ancona,  who  may  be  confidcred  as  the  firft 
antiquary  in  Europe,  was  enabled  to  introduce  a  tafte  for 
gems,  medals,    infcriptions,    and  other  curious   remains   of 
claflical   antiquity,    which    he    colle6led  with   indefatigable 
labour  in  various  parts  of  Italy  and  Greece '.     He  allowed 
Francis  Philelphus,  an  elegant  Latin  poet  of  Italy,  about 
1450,    a  flipend  for  tranflating  Homer  into   Latins     Leo 
the  tenth,  not  lefs  confpicuous  for  his  munificence  in  re- 
ftoring  letters,  defcended  fo  far  from  his  apoftolical  dignity, 
as  to  be  a  fpe(5lator  of  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus ;   which 
was  performed  in  a  temporary  theatre  in  the  court  of  the 
capitol,  by  the  flower  of  the  Roman  youth,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  moll  coftly  decorations  ' :  and  Leo,  while  he  was 
pouring  the  thunder  of  his  anathemas  againft  the  heretical 
doctrines  of  Martin  Luther,    pubhfhed  a  buUe  of  excom- 
munication againft  all  thofe  who  fliould  dare  to  cenfure  the 
poems  of  Ariofto.     It  was  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo,  that 
a  perpetual  indulgence  was  granted  for  rebuilding  the  church 
of  a  monaftery,    which  pofiefTed  a  manufcript  of  Tacitus  *. 

P  See  Fr.   Burmanni  PRi?tFAT.  ad  Id-  free  of  Rome.  P.  Jovius,  Hist.  lib.  xi.  ad 

fcription.  Gruterian.    Amftel.    1707,    fol.  calc.   And  ViT.  Leon.  lib.  iii,  p.    14.5. 

Baluz.'MisCELL.  torn.  vi.  p.  539.  Ant.  Jovius  fays,  that  the  aftors  were  Romants 

Auguftini  Dialog,   de   Numismat.  ix.  juventuiis  Upidiffimi.    And  that  feveral  pie- 

xi.  Vofl'.  de  HisTOR.  Lat.  p.  809.     His  ces  of  poetry  were  recited  at  the  fame  time. 

It  I N  E  R  A  R I  u  M  was  printed  at  Florence,  by  Leo  was  alfo  prefent  at  an  Italian  cfimedy, 

L.  Mehus,  1742.  8vo.     See  Leon.  Aretini  written  by  cardinal  Bibieiina,  called  Ca- 

Epistol.  tom.  ii.  lib.  ix.  p.   149.    And  lander,   in  honour  of  the  Duchefs  of 

GiORNAL.  de* Letterati d' Italia,  tom.  xxi.  Mantua.     It  was  adled  by  noble  youths  in 

p.  428.    See  the  Collection  of  h/crip-  the  fpacious  apartmentsof  the  Vatican,  and 

tions,  by  P.  Apianus,  and  B.  Amantius,  In-  Leo  was  placed  in  a  fort  of  throne.    Jov. 

goldftat.  1634.  fol.  at  the  Monum.  Ga-  in  Vit.  p.  iSp. 

01TAN.  »  Paulus  Jovius  relates  an  anecdote  of 

T  Philelph.  Epist.  xxiv.   i.  xxxvi.    i.  pope  Leo  the  tench,  which  fhews  that  fomc 

In  the  Epistle  of  Philelphus,  and  in  his  paflages  in  the  claffics  were  ftudied  at  the 

ten  books  of  Sati  r  es  in  Latin  \erk,  are  court  of  Rome  to  very  bad  purpofes.   I  muft 

many  curious  particulars  relating  to  the  li-  give  it  in  his  own  words.    "  Non  caruit 

terary  hiftory  of  thofe  times.  Venet.   fol.  •*  ctiam  infamia,  quod  parum  honefte  noji- 

1502.   His  Nicolaus,  or  two  books  of  "  nullos  e  cubiculariis  fuis  (erant  enim  e 

Lyrics,  is  a  panegyric  on  the  life  and  a<^5  *•  tota  Italia  nobiliflimi)  adaraare,  et  cum 

of  pope  Nicholas  the  fifth.  *'  his  tenerius  atque  libcre  jocari  vidcretw." 

'  It  was  in  the  yeai  1513,  on  occafion  of  In  Vita  Leonis  X.  p.  19J, 
Jvili-n  Medicis,  Leo's  brother,  being  made 

0  g  g    2  It 
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It  is  obvious  to  obferve,  how  little  conformable,  this  jufl 
tafte,  thefe  elegant  arts,  and  thefe  new  amufements,  proved 
in  their  confequences  to  the  fpirit  of  the  papal  fyftem :  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  court  of  Rome,  whofe  fole  defign 
and  interefl  it  had  been  for  fo  many  centuries,  to  enflave 
the  mind^of  men,  ihould  be  the  firfl  to  reflore  the  religious 
and  intelle6i:ual  liberties  of  Europe.  The  apoftolical  fathers, 
aiming  at  a  fatal  and  ill-timed  popularity,  did  not  reflect, 
that  they  were  fhaking  the  throne,  which  they  thus  adorned. 

Among  thofe  who  diflinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  exercife 
of  thefe  iludies,  the  firfl  and  moft  numerous  were  the 
Italian  ecclefiaflics.  If  not  from  principles  of  inclination, 
and  a  natural  impulfe  to  follow  the  pafTion  of  the  times,  it 
was  at  leaft  their  interefl,  to  concur  in  forwarding  thofe 
improvements,  which  were  commended,  countenanced,  and 
authorifed,  by  their  fpiritual  fovereign ;  they  abandoned  the 
pedantries  of  a  barbarous  theology,  and  cultivated  the  purefl 
models  of  antiquity.  The  cardinals  and  biihops  of  Italy 
compofed  Latin  verfes,  and  with  a  fuccefs  attained  by  none 
in  more  recent  times,  in  imitation  of  Lucretius,  Catullus, 
and  Virgil.  Nor  would  the  encouragement  of  any  other 
European  potentate  have  availed  fo  much,  in  this  great  work 
of  refloring  literature :  as  no  other  patronage  could  have 
©perated  with  fo  powerful  and  immediate  an  influence  on 
that  order  of  men,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  education 
and  profeflion,  mufl  always  be  the  principal  inflruments  in 
fupporting  every  fpecies  of  liberal  erudition. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  obferve  the  necefTary  conne6lion 
between  literary  compofition  and  the  arts  of  defign.  No 
fooner  had  Italy  banifhed  the  Gothic  flyle  in  eloquence  and 
poetry,  than  painting,  fculpture,  and  archite6lure,  at  the 
fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  country,  arrived  at  maturity, 
and  appeared  in  all  their  original  fplendour.  The  beautiful 
or  fublime  ideas  which  the  Italian  artifls  had  conceived  from 
.the  contemplation  of  antient  flatues  and  antient  temples, 

were 
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were  invigorated  by  the  defcriptions  of  Homer  and  Sopho- 
cles. Petrarch  was  crowned  in  the  capitol,  and  Raphael 
was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardirual. 

Thefe  improvements  were  foon  received  in  other  countries. 
Lafcaris,  one  of  the  moft  learned  of  the  Conftantinopolitan 
exiles,  was  invited  into  France  by  Lewis  the  twelfth,  and 
Francis  the  firft :  and  it  was  under  the  latter  of  thefe  mo- 
narch that  he  was  employed  to  form  a  library  at  Fontain- 
bleau,  and  to  introduce  Greek  profeflbrs  into  the  univerfity 
of  Paris  '.  Yet  we  find  Gregory  Typhernas  teaching  Greek  at 
Paris,  fo  early  as  the  year  1472 ''.  About  the  fame  time,  Anto- 
nius  Eparchus  of  Corlicafold  one  hundred  Greek  books  to  the 
emperour  Charles  the  fifth  and  Francis  the  firfl  \  thofe  great 
rivals,  who  agreed  in  nothing,  but  in  promoting  the  caufe 
of  literature.  Francis  the  firlt  maintained  even  a  Greek 
fecretary,  the  learned  Angelus  Vergerius,  to  whom  he  af- 
figned,  in  the  year  1541,  a  penfion  of  four  hundred  livres 
from  his  exchequer  ^  He  employed  Julius  Camillus  to  teach 
him  to  fpeak  fluently  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Demofthe- 
nes,  in  the  fpace  of  a  month :  but  fo  chimerical  an  attempt 
necefTarily  proved  abortive,  yet  it  fhewed  his  paffion  for  let- 
ters *.  In  the  year  1474,  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who,  like 
other  public  bodies,  eminent  for  their  wifdom,  could  proceed 
on  no  other  foundation  than  that  of  ancient  forms  and 
cufloms,  and  were  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  an  innova- 
tion, commanded  a  cargo  of  books,  fome  of  the  firfl  fpeci- 
mens  of  typography,  which  were  imported  into  Paris  by  a 
fa6lor  of  the  city  of  Mentz,    to  be  feized  and  deflroyed. 

*  Da  Breul,  Antiquitez  de  Paris,  Hv.  ilrft,by  founding  beautiful  Greek  and  Roman 
ii.  1639.  4to.  p.  563.  Bembi  Hist.  Ve-  types  at  his  own  coft,  invited  many  flu- 
KET.  par.  ii.  p.  76,  And  R.  Simon,  Cri-  dents,  who  were  caught  by  the  elegance  of 
TiQUE  de /a  Bibl.  Ecclef.  par  du  Tin,  tom.  the  impreffion,  to  read  the  antient  books. 
i.  p.  502.  512.  PrjEfat.   ad  Comment,    in  ofto  libr. 

*  Hody,  p.  233.  Ariftotelis  de  Opt.  Statu  Civitat. 

y  Morhoff,  PoLYHisT.  iv.  6.  *  Alciati  Epistol.  xxiii.  inter  Gudi- 

'^  Du  Breul,  ibid.  p.  568.     It  is  a  juil       anas,  pag,  109. 
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Francis  the  firfl  would  not  fufFer  fo  great  a  diflionour  to 
remain  on  the  French  nation ;  and  although  he  interpofed 
his  authority  too  late  for  a  revocation  of  the  decree,  he  or- 
dered the  full  price  to  be  paid  for  the  books.     This  was  the 
fame  parliament  that  oppofed  the  reformation  of  the  calen- 
dar, and  the  admifiion  of  any  other  philofophy  than  that  of 
Ariftotle.     Such  was  Francis's  follicitude  to  encourage  the 
graces  of  a  claflical  flyle,  that  he  aboliflied  the  Latin  tongue 
from  all  public  acls  of  juflice,  becaufe  the  firfl  prefident  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris  had  ufed  a  barbarous  term  in  pro- 
nouncing fentence'' :  and  becaufe  the  Latin  code  and  judicial 
procefTes,  hitherto  adopted  in  France,  familiarifed  the  people 
to  a  bafe  Latinity.     At  the  fame  time,  he  ordered  thefe  for- 
mularies to  be  turned,  not  into  good  Latin,  which  would 
have  been  abfurd  or  impoflible,  but  into  pure  French " :  a 
reformation  which  promoted  the  culture  of  the  vernacular 
tongue.     He  was  the  firfl  of  the  kings  of  France,  that  en- 
couraged brilliant  afTemblies  of  ladies  to  frequent  the  French 
court:    a   circumflance,    which   not    only    introduced   new 
fplendour  and  refinement  into  the  parties  and  caroufals  of 
the  court  of  that  monarchy,  but  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
manners  of  the  French  ecclefiaflics,  who  of  courfe  attended 
the  king,  and  deflroyed  much  of  their  monkifli  pedantry  ''.• 
When  we  mention  the  fhare  which  Germany  took  in  the  ref- 
titution  of  letters,  flie  needs  no  greater  panegyric,  than  that 
her  mechanical  genius  added,  at  a  lucky  moment,  to  all  thefe 
fortunate  contingencies  in  favour  of  fcience,    an    admirable 
invention,   which  was   of   the  mofl  fmgular  utility  in  fa- 
cilitating the  diffufion  of  the  antient  writers  over  every  part 
of  Europe :  I  mean  the  art  of  printing.     By  this  obfervation, 
I  do  not  mean  to  infmuate  that  Germany  kept  no  pace  with 


^  Matagonis  de  Matagonlbus  adverfus  "^  Brantcme,  Mem.  torn.  i.  p.  227.  Me- 

Italogalliam  Antonii  Matharelli,  p.  226.  zerai,  Hist.  France,  fur  Hen.  Ill,  torn.  iii. 

•^Varillas,  Hist,  de  Francois  I.  ]ivr.  ix.  p.  44.6.   44.7. 
pag.  381. 
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her  neighbours  in  the  produ6lion  of  philological  fcholars. 
Rodolphus  Langius,  a  canon  of  Munfter,  and  a  tolerable 
Latin  poet,  after  many  ftruggles  with  the  inveterate  preju- 
dices and  authoritative  threats  of  German  bifliops,  and  Ger- 
man univerfities,  opened  a  fchool  of  humanity  at  Munfler: 
which  fupplied  his  countrymen  with  every  fpecies  of  elegant 
learning,  till  it  was  overthrown  by  the  fury  of  fanaticifm, 
and  the  revolutions  introduced  by  the  barbarous  reformations 
of  the  anabaptiflic  zealots,  in  the  year  1534".  Reuchlin, 
otherwifc  called  Capnio,  cooperated  with  the  laudable  endea^ 
vours  of  Langius  by  profefling  Greek,  before  the  year 
1490,  at  BafiP.  Soon  afterwards  he  tranflated  Homer, 
Ariftophanes,  Plato,  Xenophon,  iEfchines,  and  Lucian, 
into  Latin,  and  Demofthenes  into  German.  At  Heidel- 
berg he  founded  a  library,  which  he  flored  with  the 
choiceft  Greek  manufcripts.  It  is  worthy  to  remark,  that 
the  firft  public  inftitution  in  any  European  univerfity  for 
promoting  polite  literature,  by  which  I  underftand  thefe 
improvements  in  erudition,  appears  to  have  been  eftablifhed 
at  Vienna.  In  the  year  1501,  Maximilian  the  firft,  who^ 
like  Julius  Cefar,  had  compofed  a  commentary  on  his  own; 
illuftrious  military  achievements,  founded  in  the  univer- 
fity of  Vienna  a  College  of  Poetry.  This  fociety  con- 
fifted  of  four  profefTors :  one  for  poetry,  a  fecond  for  ora- 
tory, and  two  others  for  mathematics.  The  profefTor  of 
poetry  was  fo  ftyled,  becaufe  he  prefided  over  all  the  reft : 
and  the  firft  perfon  appointed  to  this  office  was  Conradus 
Celtes,  one  of  the  reftorers  of  the  Greek  language  in  Ger- 
many, an.  elegant  Latin  poet,  a  critic  on  the  art  of  Latin 
verfification,  the  firft  poet  laureate  of  his  country,  and  the, 
firft  who  introduced  the  prad:ice  of  a<5ling'Latin  tragedies  and* 

"  D.  ChytrjEus,  Saxonia.  1.  iii.  p.  80.  *'  See  Epistol.  Claror.  Viror.  ad 

Trithera.  p.   993.   De  S.  E.    Et  de  Lu-       Reuchlin.  p.  m.  4.  17.     Maius,  in  Vita 
MiNAAXB.  German,  p.  2.35.  Revchlini,  &c.    [See  fupr.  p.  376.] 
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comedies  in  public,  after  the  manner  of  Terence'.  It 
was  the  buflnefs  of  this  profeffbr,  to  examine  candidates 
in  philology ;  and  to  reward  thofe  who  appeared  to  have 
made  a  diftinguifhed  proficiency  in  claffical  fludies  with  a 
crown  of  laurel.  Maximilian's  chief  and  general  defign  in 
this  inflitution,  was  to  reftore  the  languages  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Greece  and  Rome  ^ 

Among  the  chief  reftorers  of  literature  in  Spain,  about 
T490,  was  Antonio  de  Lebrixa,  one  of  the  profefTors 
in  the  univerfity  of  Alacala,  founded  by  the  magnificent 
cardinal  Ximenes,  archbifhop  of  Toledo.  It  was  to  the 
patronage  of  Ximenes  that  Lebrixa  owed  his  celebrity^. 
Profoundly  verfed  in  every  fpecies  of  facred  and  profane 
learning,  and  appointed  to  the  refpedlable  office  of  royal 
hiflorian,  he  chofe  to  be  diftinguifhed  only  by  the  name  of 
the  grammarian  S  that  is,  a  teacher  of  polite  letters.  In 
this  department,  he  enriched  the  feminaries  of  Spain  with 
new  fyftems  of  grammar,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew; 
and,  with  a  view  to  reduce  his  native  tongue  under  fome 
critical  laws,  he  wrote  comparative  lexicons,  in  the  Latin, 
Caftilian,  and  Spanifli  languages.     Thefe,  at  this  time,  were 


*  Celtes  dedicates  his  Amor es,  or  La- 
tin Elegies,  to  Maximilian,  in  a  latin  pane- 
gyric prefixed  ;  in  which  he  compliments 
the  emperor,  "  You  who  have  this  year 
"  endowed  moft  liberally  the  mufes,  long 
*•  wandering,  and  banifhcd  from  Germany 
**  by  the  calumnies  of  certain  unfkilful  men, 
**  with  a  college  and  a  perpetual  ftipend  : 
•'  having,  moreover,  according  to  a  cuftom 
*'  praftifed  in  my  time  at  Rome,  delegated 
"to  me  and  my  fucceffors,  in  your  ftead, 
"  the  authority  of  creating  and  laureating 
•'  poets  in  the  faid  college,  Sec."  Pan  eg. 
Prim,  ad  Maximilian.  Imp.  Signat.  a.  ii. 
Amorfs,  Sec.  Noringb.  1502.  410.  The 
fame  author,  in  his  Description  of  the 
cityof  Nuremburgh,  written  in  1501,  men- 
flons  it  as  a  circumftance  of  importance  and 
!4  angLilirifVj  tha;  a  perfon  fkilled  in  the 


Roman  literature  had  juft  begun  to  give  lec- 
tures in  a  public  building,  to  the  inge- 
nuous youth  of  that  city,  in  poetry  and 
oratory,  with  a  falary  of  one  hundred  au- 
rei,  as  was  the  praftice  in  the  cities  of  Italy. 
Defcript.  Urb.  Norincb.  cap.  xii. 

*  See  the  imperial  patent  for  erefting 
this  college,  in  Freherus's  German.  Re- 
rum  ScRiPTOR.  Var.  &c.  tom.  ii.  fol. 
Francof.  1602.  p.  237.  And  by  J.  Henry 
Van  Seelen,  Lubec.  410.  J  7  23.  And  in  his 
Select.  Literar.  p.  488.  In  this  pa- 
tent, the  purpofe  of  the  foundation  is  de- 
clared to  be,  "  reftituere  abolitam  prifci 
**  fsculi  eloqucntiam." 

s  SeeNic.  Anton.  Biel.  Nov,  Hispan. 
tom.  i.  p.  104.  —  109. 

*•  L.  Vives,  de  Caufis  Corruptarum 
Art,  ii,  p.  72. 
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plans  of  a  moil:  extraordinary  nature  in  Spain ;  and  placed 
the  literature  of  his  country,  which,  from  the  phlegmatic 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  was  tenacious  of  antient  forms, 
oh  a  much  wider  bafis  than  before.  To  thefe  he  added  a 
manual  of  rhetoric,  compiled  from  Ariftotle,  Tully,  and 
Quintilian  :  together  with  commentaries  on  Terence,  Virgil, 
Juvenal,  Perfius,  and  other  claflics.  He  was  deputed  by 
Ximenes,  with  other^  learned  linguiils,  to  fuperintend  the 
grand  Gomplutenfian  edition  of  the  bible :  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  that  laborious  work,  he  did  not  efcape  the  cenfure 
of  heretical  impiety  for  exercifmg  his  critical  Ikill  on  the 
facred  text,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  holy  inquifition, 
with  too  great  a  degree  of  precifion  and  accuracy '. 

Even  Hungary,  a  country  by  no  means  unifofmly  ad- 
vanced with  other  parts  of  Europe  in  the  common  arts  of 
civilifation,  was  illuminated  with  the  diflant  dawning  of 
fcience.  Mattheo  Corvini,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  who  died  in  1490,  was  a  lover 
and  a  guardian  of  literature''.  He  purchafed  innumerable 
volumes  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  writers  at  Conilantinople  and 
other  Grecian  cities,  when  they  were  facked  by  the  Turks : 
and,  as  the  operations  of  typography  were  now  but  imper- 
fect, employed  at  Florence  many  learned  librarians  to  mul- 
tiply copies  of  claflics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  which  he 
could  not  procure  in  Greece '.  Thefe,  to  the  number  of 
fifty  thoufand,  he  placed  in  a  tower,  which  he  had  erected 
in  the  metropolis  of  Buda "" :  and  in  this  library  he  eflablifli- 
ed  thirty  amanuenfes,  fkilled  in  painting,  illuminating,  and 
writing:   who,   under  the  condu6l  of  Felix  Ragufmus,    a 


'  See  Alvarus  Gomefius  de  Vita  Xi-  Cor'vini  in  rem  literariam. 

MENis,  lib.  ii.  pag.  43.     Nic.  Anton.sut  '  See  Joh.   Alex.  Brafllcanl  Pr.^fat. 

fupr.  p.  IC9.   Imbonatus,  Bib L.  Latino-  ad  Salvianum,  Bafil.   1530.  fol.     And 

Hebr.  p.  315.  Maderus   de  Bibliothecis.  p.    145. 

''5eePetr.JaenichiiNoTiT.  Biblioth.  149. 

Thoruniensis,  p.  32.  Who  has  written  "'  Anton.  Bonfinii  Rer.  Hung ar.  Dc- 

a^  Dissertation     De    meritis  Matthia  cad.  iv.  lib.  7.  p.  460.  edit.  1690. 

Vol,  IL                             H  h  h                         Dalmatian, 
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Dalmatian,  conrummately  learned  in  the  Greek,  Chaldaic, 
and  Arabic  languages,  and  an  elegant  defigner  and  painter  of 
ornaments  on  vellum,  attended  incefTantly  to  the  bufniefs  of 
tranfcription  and  decoration  ".  The  librarian  was  Bartholo- 
mew Fontius,  a  learned'Florentine,  the  writer  of  many  phi- 
lological works ",  and  a  profeflbr  of  Greek  and  oratory  at 
Florence.  When  Buda  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  the  year 
1526,  cardinal  Bozmanni  offered  for  the  redemption  of  this 
ineftimable  colleftion,  two  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  the 
Imperial  money :  yet  without  effect,  for  the  barbarous  be- 
fiegers  defaced  or  deftroyed  moft  of  the  books,  in  the  violence 
of  feizing  the  fplendid  covers  and  the  filver  boffes  and  clafps 
with  which  they  were  enriched  ^  The  learned  Obfopaeus  re^ 
lates,  that  a  book  was  brought  him  by  an  Hungarian  foldier, 
which  he  had  picked  up,  with  many  others,  in  the  pillage  of 
king  Corvino's  library,  and  had  preferved  as  a  prize,  merely 
becaufe  the  covering  retained  fome  marks  of  gold  ajid  rich 
Workmanfhip.  This  proved  to  be  a  manufcript  of  the 
Ethiopics  of  Heliodorus ;  from  which,  in  the  year  1534, 
Obfopaeus  printed  at  Bafil  the  firil  edition  of  that  elegant 
Greek  romanced 

But  as  this  incidental  fketch  of  the  hiflory  of  the  revival 
of  modern  learning,  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  general 
fubjedl  of  my  work,  I  haflen  to  give  a  detail  of  the  rife  and 


"  Eelius,  Apparat.  ad  Histor. Hun- 
car.  Dec.  i.  cap.  5. 

"  Among  other  things,  he  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  PerfiUs,  Jiivena],  Livy,  and 
Arjllotle's  Poetics.  He  tranflated  Pha- 
laris's  Epiftles  into  the  Tufcan  language, 
publidied  at  Florence  149 1.  Crefcimbeni 
has  placed  him  among  the  the  Italian  poets, 
L^imbeccius  fays,  that  in  the  year  1665, 
he  was  fent  to  Buda  by  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold, to  examine  what  remained  in  this 
library.  After  repeated  dchys  and  diffi- 
culties, he  was  at  length  permitted  by  the 


Turks  to  enter  the  room  :  where  he  faw 
about  four  hundred  books,  printed,  and  of 
no  value,  difperfed  on  the  floor,  and  co- 
vered with  dull:  and  filth.  Lambcccius  fup- 
pofcs,  that  the  Turks,  knowing  the  con- 
dition of  the  books,  were  alhamed  to  give 
him  admittance.  Comment,  de  Bibl. 
ViNDOBON.  lib.  ii.  c.  ix.  p.  993. 

P  CoLLECTio  Madero-Schmidiana,  Ac- 
cess, i.  p.  310.  fcq.  Belius,  ut  fupr.  torn, 
iij.  p.  225. 

'i  In  the  Preface.  SeeNeandri  Pr^- 
FAT,  Au  Gnomolog.  Stokei,  p.  27. 
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progrefs  of  thefe  improvements  in  England  :  nor  fliall  1 
Icriiple,  for  the  fake  of  producing  a  full  and  uniform  view, 
to  extend  the  enquiry  to  a  diftant  period. 

Efforts  were  made  in  our  EngUfli  univerfities  for  the  re- 
vival of  critical  fludies,  much  fooner  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  So  early  as  the  year  1439,  William  Byngham, 
re6lor  of  Saint  John  Zachary  in  London,  petitioned  king 
Henry  the  fixth,  in  favour  of  his  grammar  fcholars,  for 
whom  he  had  erefted  a  commodious  manfion  at  Cambridge, 
called  God's  House,  and  which  he  had  given  to  the  college 
of  Clare-hall :  to  the  end,  that  twenty-four  youths,  under 
the  diredlion  and  government  of  a  learned  prieft,  might  be 
there  perpetually  educated,  and  be  from  thence  tranfmitted, 
in  a  conftant  fuccefTion,  into  different  parts  of  England,  tp 
thofe  places  where  grammar  fchools  had  fallen  into  a  ftate 
of  defolation '.  In  the  year  1498,  Alcock  bifliop  of  Ely 
founded  Jefus  College  in  Cambridge,  partly  for  a  certain 
number  of  fcholars  to  be  educated  in  grammar'.  Yet  there 
IS  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  thefe  academical  pupils  in 
grammar,    with  which  the  art  of  rhetoric  was   commonly 


•■  Ubi  fcholae  grammaticales  exiflunt  de- 
folatse."  Pat.  Hen.  vi.  ann.  reg.  xvii, 
p.  2.  membr.  i6. 

'  Rymer,  Feeder  xil.  653.  'V\'e  find  early 
eftablifhments  of  this  fort  in  the  colleges  of 
Paris.  In  the  year  1304,  queen  Jane 
founded  the  college  of  Navarre,  at  Paris, 
for  thirty  theologifts,  thirty  artifts,  and 
twenty  grammarians,  who  are  alfo 
called  Etifans  efcholiers  en  grammaire.  They 
are  ordered  to  hear  lediones,  [lelTons]  mate- 
rias,  et  njerfus,  prout  in  fchclis  grammati- 
c  all  bus  conjue'vit,  Boul.  Hi  ST.  Acad. 
Paris,  vol.  iv.  p.  74.  But  the  college  of 
Ave  MariAj  at  Paris,  founded  in  1339, 
is  for  a  Mailer  and  fix  boys  only,  fron\ 
nine  to  fixteen  years.  Boul.  ibid.  p.  261. 
The  fociety  of  Mctton  college,  in  Oxford, 
founded  in  1272,  originally  maintained  in 
the  univerfity  fuch  boys  as  claimed  kindred 


to  the  founder,  bifhop  Walter  de  Msrton, 
in  grammar  learning,  and  all  neceffaries, 
fometimes  till  they  were  capable  of  taking 
a  degree.  They  were  placed  in  Nun- 
hall,  adjoining  to  the  college  on  thcenff, 
"  Expenf.  fadtaj  per  Thomam  de  Herlyng- 
"  ton,  pro  pueris  de  genere  fundatoris  a 
*'  feft.  Epiph.  ufque  ad  fed.  S.  Petri  ad 
"  vincula,  21  Edw.  iii.  A.  D.  1347."  — 
*'  Item,  in  filo  albo  et  viridi,  et  ceteris 
"  pertinenciis,  ad  reparationem  veftium 
"  tarn  artiftarum  quam  grammatico- 
"  RUM,  vid.  //(Tw,  Mag  Joh. Cornubienfi 
**  pro  falario  schol.^,  in  tertio  quadrage- 
"  fimali,  xd.  Et  holliario  [ufl^er]  fuo, 
"  iid.  ob.  hem,  Mag.  Joh.  Cornubienfi 
"  pro  tortio  eftivali,  xd.  Et  hoftiario  fuo, 
"  iid.  ob."  A.  Wood,  MS.  Coll.  Mertoa 
Collect  AN.  [Cod.  MSS.  BaJlard. 
Bibl,  Bod].  46.] 
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joined,  inflead  of  ftudying  the  real  models  of  flyle,  were 
chiefly  trained  in  fvilematic  manuals  of  thefe  fciences,  filled 
with  unprofitable  definitions  and  unneceflary  diftin6lions : 
and  that  in  learning  the  arts  of  elegance,  they  acquired  the 
barbarous  improprieties  of  diction  which  thofe  arts  were 
intended  to  remove  and  reform.  That  the  foundations  I 
have  mentioned  did  not  produce  any  lading  beneficial  efte6ls, 
and  that  the  technical  phrafeology  of  metaphyfics  and  ca- 
fuiftry  ftill  continued  to  prevail  at  Cambridge,  appears  from 
the  following  anecdote.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  feventh, 
that  univerfity  was  fo  deftitute  of  fkill  in  latinity,  that  it 
was  obhged  to  hire  an  Italian,  one  Caius  Auberinus,  for 
compofing  the  public  orations  and  epiftles,  whofe  fee  was 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-pence  for  an  epiftle  '.  The  fame  per- 
fon  was  employed  to  explain  Terence  in  the  public  fchools ". 
Undoubtedly  the  fame  attention  to  a  futile  philofophy,  to 
unintelligible  elucidations  of  Scotus  and  Aquinas,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  accefiions  accruing  to  fcience  from  the  efla- 
blifhment  of  the  Humfredian  library,  had  given  the  fame 
tinfture  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  ftudies  at  Oxford.  For, 
about  the  year  1468,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  complimented 
Chad  worth  bixbop  of  Lincoln,  for  his  care  and  endeavours 
in  relloring  grammatical  literature,  which,  as  they  reprefent, 
had  long  decayed  and  been  forgotten  in  that  feminary  "'. 


t  MSS.  Blbl.  C.  C.  C.  Camb.  Miscell. 
P.  p.  194.  OJiaum  magijiri  Glomerice.  I 
cbfcrve  here,  that  Giles  du  Vadis,  or  ^gi- 
dius  Dewes,  fucceflively  royal  librarian  at 
Wt'ilminlter,  to  Henry  the  feventh  and 
eighth,  was  a  Frenchman.  The  laft  king 
granted  him  a  falary  for  that  office,  of  ten 
pounds,  in  the  year  1522.  Priv.  Sig. 
13  Henr.  viii.  Ofiic.  Pell.  He  was  pre- 
cept.or  in  French  to  Henry  eighth,  prince 
Arthur,  priuccfb  iMary,  the  kings  of  France 
and  Scotland,  and  the  marquis  of  Exeter. 
Stowe,  London,  p.  230.  Among  other 
things  of  the  fort,  he  wrote  at  the  com- 


mand of  Henry,  An  Intro duSiorle  for  to 
Urne  to  rede,  to  prononnce,  and  to  fpeakFrench 
tritely  compyled  for  the  pnncefs  Mary.  Loud, 
p.  Waley,  4to.  [See  Pref.  Palfgrave's 
Lesclaircissment].   He  died  in  1535. 

"  "  Quod  fecit  admodum  frigide,  ut  ea 
"  erant  tempora."  Lib.  Matt.  Archiep. 
Parker,  MSiJ.  Baker,  MSS.  Harl.  7046. 
f.  125,  6. 

""  Regirtr.  Univ.  Oxon.  FF,  [Epistol. 
Acad.]  fol.  254.  The  Epiltles  in  this 
Regiller,  contain  many  local  anecdotes  of 
the  reiteration  of  learning  at  Oxford. 


But 
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But  although  thefe  gleams  of  fcience  long  flrugglcd  with 
the  fcholaftic  cloud  which  inveloped  our  univeiTities,  we  find 
the  culture  of  the  claffics  embraced  in  England  much  fooner 
than  is  fuppofed.  Before  the  year  1490,  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen appear  to  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  revival 
of  the  ftudy  of  clafiics :  yet,  chiefly  in  confequence  of  their 
communications  with  Italy,  and,  as  mofl  of  them  w^ere 
clergymen,  of  the  encouragements  they  received  from  the 
liberahty  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  '\  Millyng,  abbot  of  Wefl- 
miniler,  about  the  year  1480,  underftood  the  Greek  lan- 
guage :  which  yet  is  mentioned  as  a  Angular  accomplifli^ 
nient,  in  one,  although  a  prelate,  of  the  monaflic  profeflion  ^. 
Robert  Flemmyng  fludied  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
under  Baptifta  Guarini  at  Ferraraj  and  at  his  return  into 
England,  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  about  the 


^  Such  of  our  countrymen  ao  wrote  in 
Latin  at  this  period,  and  were  entirely 
educated  at  home  without  any  connexions 
with  Italy,  wrote  a  ll:yle  not  more  claffical 
than  that  of  the  monkilh  latin  annalills  who 
flourifhed  two  or  three  centuries  before.  I 
will  inftance  only  in  Rofs  of  Warwick,  au- 
thor of  the  Histori  a  Regum  Anglic, 
educated  at  Oxford,  an  ecclefiallic,  and 
elleemed  an  eminent  fcholr.r.  Nor  is  the 
plan  of  Rofs's  Hirtory,  which  was  fnifhed 
fo  late  as  the  year  1483,  lefs  barbarous 
than  his  latinity ;  for  in  writing  a  chroni- 
cle of  the  kings  of  England,  he  begins, 
according  to  the  conllant  practice  of  the 
monks,  with  the  creation  and  the  firll  ages 
of  the  world,  and  adopts  all  their  legends 
and  fables.  His  motives-  for  undertaking 
this  work  are  exceedingly  curious.  He  is 
fpeaking  of  the  method  of  perpetuating  the 
memories  of  famous  men  by  llatues  :  "  Al- 
*•  fo  in  our  churches,  tabernacles  in  ftone- 
**  work,  or  niches,  are  wrought  for  con- 
**  taining  images  of  this  kind,  for  in- 
*•  ftance,  in  the  new  work  of  the  college 
**  of  Windfor,  [i.  e.  faint  George's  chapel,] 
*'  fuch  tabernacles  abound,  both  within 
*■'  and  without  the  building.     Wherefore, 


**  being  requefted,  about  the  latter  end  of 
'*  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  fourth,  by 
"  the  venerable  mafter  Edward  Seymor, 
**  Mafter  of  the  Works  there,  and  at  the 
*'  defire  of  the  faid  king,  to  compile  a  hif- 
"  tory  of  thofe  kings  and  princes  who  have 
"  founded  churches  and  cities,  that  the 
"  images  placed  in  thofe  niches  might  ap- 
"  pear  to  greater  advantage,  and  more  ef- 
*'  fedlually  preferve  the  names  of  the  per- 
"  fons  reprefented  ;  at  the  inftance  of  this 
"  my  brother-ftudent  at  Oxford,  and  efpe- 
*'  cially  at  the  defire  of  the  faid  moft  noble 
*'  monarch,  as  alfo  to  exhilarate  the  minds 
*'  of  his  royal  fucceflburs,  I  have  under- 
"  taken  his  work,  &c."  Edit.  Hearne, 
Oxon.  1745.  p.  120.  8vo. 

y  Leland,  in  V.  One  Adam  Efton,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  a  Benedidline  monk  of 
Norwich,  and  who  lived  at  Rome  the 
greateft  part  of  his  life,  is  faid  to  have 
written  many  pieces  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
1397.  Tanner,  p.  266.  Leland  mentions 
John  Bate,  a  Carmelite,  of  York,  abouti 
the  year  1429,  as  a  Greek  fcholar.  Scrip,- 
tor.  Batus. 
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year  1450''.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fourth,  he 
was  at  Rome ;  where  he  wrote  an  elegant  Latin  poem  in 
heroic  verfe,  entitled  Ltjcubrationes  Tiburtin^Ej  which 
he  infcribed  to  pope  Sixtus  his  fuigular  patron  \  It  has 
thefe  three  chafiie  and  ftrong  hexameters,  in  which  he  de- 
fcribes  the  perfon  of  that  illuftrious  pontiff. 

Sane,  quifquis  in  hunc  oculos  converterit  acreis. 
In  facie  vultuque  viri  fublime  videbit 
Elucere  aliquid,  majeftatemque  verendam. 

Leland  affures  us,  that  he  faw  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford 
a  Greco-Latin  lexicon,  compiled  by  Flemmyng,  which  has 
efcaped  my  fearches.  He  left  many  volumes,  beautifully 
written  and  richly  illuminated,  to  Lincoln  college  in  Oxford, 
where  he  had  received  his  academical  education  \  About  the 
fame  period,  John  Gunthorpe,  afterwards,  among  other 
numerous  and  eminent  promotions,  dean  of  Wells,  keeper 
of  the  privy  feal,  and  mafter  of  King's  hall  in  Cambridge, 
attended  alio  the  philological  le6lures  of  Guarini :  and  for 
the  poliflied  latinity  with  which  he  wrote  Epistles  and 
Orations,  compofitions  at  that  time  much  in  ufe  and  re- 
queft,  was  appointed  by  king  Edward  the  fourth  Latin  fe- 
cretary  to  queen  Anne,  in  the  year  1487  ^     The  manufcripts 


^  Wood,  Hist.  Univ.  Oxon,  ii.  62. 
Wharton,  Append,  p.  155.   Bate,  viii.  2 1 . 

^  Printed  at  Ferrara,  1477.  8vo.  In  two 
booJcs.  He  was  prothonotary  to  pope 
Sixtus.  In  this  poem  he  mentions  Baptifta 
Platina,  the  librarian  at  Rome ;  who,  to- 
gether with  moll  of  the  Italian  fcholars, 
was  his  familiar  friend.  See  Carbo's  fu- 
neral Oration  on  Guarini.  I  know  not 
whether  one  John  Opicius,  our  countryman 
as  it  fcems,  and  a  Latin  poet,  improved  his 
tafte  in  Italy  about  this  time :  but  he  has 
ielt  fome  copies  of  elegant  Latin  verfes. 
PvlSS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  B.  iv.  One  is, 
De  regi!  Henrici  feftimi  in  G  alii  am  progrejju. 
It  begins,  '•  Bella  canant  alii  Trojsc,  pro- 
"  Urata^ue  dicant."     Another  is,  De  ejuf- 


dcm  laudihus  fuh  pratextti  rofa  pur  pure  ft,  a 
dialogue  between  Mopfus  and  Melibcus. 
One  of  the  poems,  On  Chrijmas,  has  the 
date  1497- 

b  Lei.  ibid.  ^ 

'^  Pat.  7.  Edw.  iv.  m.  2.  Five  of  his 
Orations  before  illullirious  perfonages 
ars  extant,  MSS.  Bodl.  NE.  F.  ii.  20.  In 
the  fame  manufcript  are  his  An  nota- 
tion es  qua  dam  CritiCtIE  in  merba  qurc- 
dnm  apiid  poetas  citata.  He  gave  many 
books,  collcfted  in  Italy,  to  Jefus  college  at 
Cambridge.  Lcl.  Coll.  iii.  13.  He  was 
ambaflador  to  the  king  of  Caftile,  in  1466, 
and  1470.  Rymer,  Foed.  xi.  572.  653. 
Bale  mentions  his  Diaerfi  generis  Car- 
MiNA.  viii.  42.    And  a  book  on  Rhetoric. 
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colle6led  in  Italy,  which  he  gave  to  both  the  univerfities  of 
England,  were  of  much  more  real  value,  than  the  fumptuous 
filver  image  of  the  virgin  Mary,  weighing  one  hundred  and 
forty- three  ounces,  which  he  prefented  to  his  cathedral  of 
Wells  \  William  Gray  imbibed  under  the  fame  preceptors 
a  knowledp:e  of  the  bed  Greek  and  Pvoman  writers  :  and  in 
the  year  1454,  was  advanced  by  pope  Nicholas  the  fifth, 
equally  a  judge  and  a  protector  of  fcholars,  to  the  biflioprick 
of  Ely  ^  This  prelate  employed  at  Venice  and  Florence 
many  fcribes  and  illuminators  ^,  in  preparing  copies  of  the 
elaflics  and  other  ufeful  books,  which  he  gave  to  the  library 
of  Baliol  college  in  Oxford  ^  at  that  time  efteemed  the  bell 
in  the  univerfity.  John  Phrea,  or  Free,  an  ecclefiaftic  of 
Briflol,  receiving  information  from  the  Italian  merchants 
who  trafficked  at  Briilol,  that  multitudes  of  Grangers  were 
conftantly  crouding  to  the  capitals  of  Italy  for  inftru6lion 
in  the  learned  languages,  paffed  over  to  Ferrara ;  where  he 
became  a  fellow-fludent  with  the  prelate  laft  mentioned,  by 
whofe  patronage  and  affiftance  his  ftudies  were  fupported  \ 
He  tranflated  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  many  pieces  of  Xeno- 
phon,  into  Latin'.  On  account  of  the  former  work,  he  was 
nominated  bifnop  of  Bath  and  V/ells  by  pope  Paul  the  fecond. 


••  Regiftr.  Ecclef.  Wellenf. 

^  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  1.  672. 

'  One  of  thofe  was  Antoninus  Marius. 
In  Baliol  college  library,  one  of  biihop 
Gray's  manufcripts  has  this  entry.  "  An- 
"  tonius  Marii  filius  Florentinus  civis  tranf- 
**  cripfi  ab  originalibus  exemplaribus,  2 
"  Jul.  1448.  &c."  MSS.  Ixviii.  [Apud 
MSB.  Langb.  Bal.  p.  81.]  See  Leland. 
Coll.  iii.  p.  21. 

2  Leland,  Coll.  ut  fupr.  p.  61. 

•>  Among;  Phrea's  Epistlks  in.  Baliol 
library,  one  is  Preceptori  suo  Gua- 
RiNO,  whofe  epifiles  are  full  of  encomi- 
ums on  Phreas,  MSS.  Bal.  Coll.  Oxon  G. 
9.  See  ten  of  his  epiftlcs,  five  of  which 
are  written  from  Italy  to  bifhop  Gray, 
MSS.  Eibl.  Bodl.  N£.  F.  ii.  20.     In  oae 


of  thefe  he  complains,  that  the  bifhop's 
remittances  of  money  had  failed,  and  that 
he  was  obliged  to  pawn  his  books  and 
clothes  to  Jews  at  Ferrara. 

'  He  alfb  tranflated  into  latin  Synefius's 
Panegyric  on  Baldness.  Printed,  Ba- 
fil.  1521.  8vo.  [Whence  Abraham  Flem- 
mlng  made  his  Englidi  tranflaticn,  Lon- 
don, 1579.]  Leland  mentions  fome  flow- 
ing- latin  heroics,  which  he  addrelfed  to  his 
patron  Tiptoir,  earl  of  Worceller,  in  which 
Bacchus  expoftulates  with  a  goat  gnawing 
a  vine^.  Coll.  iii.  13.  And  Scriptor. 
Phreas.  His  Cosmographi a  Mundi 
is  a  colledlion  from  Plinv.  Lelar.d,  Col:/. 
See  MSS.  Br,  Twyiie,  S.  fag. 


111.  p.  58 
,0  - 

2u-,. 
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but  died  before  confecration  in  the  year  1464''.     His  Latin 
Epillles,  five  of  which  are  addreffed  to  his  patron  the  bifliop 
of  Ely,  difcover  an  uncommon  terfenefs  and  facility  of  ex- 
preflion.     It  was  no  inconfiderable  teftimony  of  Phrea's  tafte, 
that  he  was  requefled  by  fome  of  his  elegant  Italian  friends, 
to  compofe  a  new  epitaph  in  Latin  elegiacs  for  Petrarch's 
tomb :    the   original  infcription   in  monkifh  rhymes,    not 
agreeing  with  the  new  and  improved  ideas  of  Latin  verfifi- 
cation '.     William  Sellynge,  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  college  in 
Oxford,  difgufted  with  the  barren  and  contra6led  circle  of 
philofophy  taught  by  the    irrefragable   profeffors    of    that 
ample  feminary,  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  moft  excel- 
lent antient  authors,  and  cultivated  the  converfation  of  Po- 
litian  at  Bononia '",  to  whom  he  introduced  the  learned  Li- 
About  the  year  1460,  he  returned  into  England  ;  and 


nacer 


being  ele6led  prior  of  Chrifl-Church  at  Canterbury,  enriched 
th&  library  of  that  fraternity  with  an  ineftimable  colle6lion 
of  Greek  and  Roman  manufcripts,  which  he  had  amalTed  in 
Italy ".  It  has  been  faid,  that  among  thefe  books,  which 
were  all  foon  afterwards  accidentally  confumed  by  fire,  there 
was  a  complete  copy  of  Cicero's  Platonic  fyftem  of  politics 
DE  REPUBLICA^     King  Henry  the  feventh  fent  Sellynge  in 


^  See  Leland,  Coll.  III.  58.  Wood, 
Hist.  Unmv.  Oxon.  ii.  76. 

'  See  Leland,  Coll.  iii.  13.  63.  Leland 
fays  that  he  had  the  new  epitaph,  Novum 
ac  eleguKs.  Scriptor.  Phrcas.  "  Tufcia 
*'  me  genuit,  &c." 

">  Leland,  Cellingus. 

"  Id.  Itin.  vi.  f.  5. 

o  Wood,  Hist,  Univ.  Oxon.  ii.  177. 
In  a  monallic  Obitary,  cited  by  Whar- 
Mon,  he  is  faid  to  be,  **  Latina  quoque  et 
tjR^-CA  lingua  apprime  inftitutus."  It  is 
added,  that  he  adorned  the  library  over  the 
prior's  chapel  with  exquifite  fculptures,  and 
furnilhcd  it  with  books,  and  that  he  glazed 
the  fouth  iide  of  the  cloyfters  of  his  mona- 
ftery,  for  the  ufe  of  his  ftudious  brethren, 
placing  on  the  walls  new  texts,  or  in- 


fcriptions,     called    Carol i,    or    carols. 
Angl.  Sacr.  i.  p.  14J.  fef. 

P  This  is  afTerted  on  the  authority  of  Le- 
land. Scriptor.  ut  fupr.  [See  fupr.  p. 
218.]  Cardinal  Pole  expended  two  thou- 
fand  crowns  in  fearching  for  Tully's  Six 
Books  DE  REPUBLiCA  in  Poland,  but 
without  fuccefs.  Epistol.  Afchami  ad 
Sturm,  dat.  14  Sept.  1555.  lib.  i.  p.  99. 
And  Sturmlus,  in  a  letter  to  Afcham  [dat. 
30  Jan.  1552.]  fays,  that  a  perfon  in  his 
neighbourhood  had  flattered  him  with  a 
promife  of  this  ineftimable  treafure.  Bar- 
thius  reports,  that  they  were  in  the  mona- 
ftery  of  Fulda,  on  vellum,  but  deltroyed  by 
the  foldiers  in  a  pillage  of  that  convent. 
Chriftiani  Feuftell.  Miscellan-  p.  47- 
Compare  Mabillon.   Mus.  Italic,  torn. 

i.  p.  79. 
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the  quality  of  an  envoy  to  the  king  of  France :  before  whom 
he  fpoke  a  mod  elegant  Latin  oration  ^  It  is  mentioned  on 
his  monument,  now  remaining  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  that 
he  underflood  Greek. 

Do«5lor  theologus  Selling,  Gr^ca  atque  Latina 
Lingua  perdo6lus. —         —         — 

This  is  an  uncommon  topic  of  praife  in  an  abbot's  epitaph, 
William  Grocyn,  a  fellow  of  New  college  at  Oxford,  pur- 
fued  the  fame  path  about  the  year  1488  :  and  having  perfe6l- 
ed  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  with  which  he  had 
been  before  tin6lured,  at  Florence  under  Demetrius  Chal- 
condylas  and  Politian,  and  at  Rome  under  Hermolaus  Bar- 
barus,  became  the  firft  voluntary  ledlurer  of  that  language 
at   Oxford,    before   the  year    1490  ^     Yet  Polydore  Virgil, 
perhaps  only  from  a  natural  partiality  to  his  county,  affirms, 
that  Cornelius  Vitellus,  an  Italian  of  noble  birth,  and  of 
the  moft  accompliflied  learning,    was  the  firft  who  taught 
the  Greek  and  Roman  claffics  at  Oxford '.     Nor  muft  I  for- 
get to  mention  John  Tiptoft,  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Wor- 
cefter;  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fixth,  rivalled  the 
moft  learned  ecclefiaftics  of  his  age,  in  the  diligence  and 
felicity  with  which  he  profecuted  the  politer  ftudies.     At 
Padua,  his  fingular  Ikill  in  refined  Latinity  endeared  him  to 


i,  p.  79.  IfaacBuUart  relates,  that  in  the  year 
1576,  during  the  fiege  of  Mofcow,  fome 
noble  Polifh  officers,  accompanied  by  one 
Voinufkius,  a  man  profoundly  fkilled  in  the 
learned  languages,  made  an  excurfion  into 
the  interior  parts  of  Mufcovy  ;  where  they 
found,  among  other  valuable  monuments  of 
antient  literature,  Tully's  Republic, 
written  in  golden  letters.  Acad.  Art. 
Scient.  tom.  p.  S7.  It  is  to  be  wiflied, 
that  the  fame  good  fortune  which  difcovers 
this  work  of  Cicero,  will  alfo  reftore  the 
remainder  of  Ovid's  Fasti,  the  loft  Decads 

Vol.  IL 


of  Livy,  the  Anticatones  of  Cefar,  and 
an  entire  copy  of  Petronius. 

P  From  his  Epitaph. 

^  Wood,  Hist.  Univ.  Oxon.  i  246. 
See  Fiddes's  Wolsey,  p.  201. 

■■  Angl.Histor.  lib.  xxvi.  p.  610,  30, 
edit.  Bafil.  1534.  fol.  But  he  feems  to 
have  only  been  fchoolmafter  of  Magdalen 
or  New-college.  See  Nic.  Harpsfield, 
Hist.  Eccles,  p.  651.  who  fays,  that 
this  Vitcllius  fpoke  his  frji  oration  at  New- 
college.  "  Qui  primam  fuam  oratiomm  in 
••  collegio  Wiccanxenfi  habuit." 


I   i   i 


pope 
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pope  Pius  the  fecond,  and  to  the  moft  capital  ornaments  of 
the  Italian  fchoor.  His  Latin  Letters  ftill  remain,  and 
abundantly  prove  his  abilities  and  connexions  *.  He  tran- 
llated  Cicero's  dialogue  on  Friendship  into  Englifh ".  He 
was  the  common  patron  of  all  his  ingenious  countrymen, 
who  about  this  period  were  making  rapid  advances  in  a  more 
rational  and  ample  plan  of  ftudy ;  and,  among  other  in- 
ilances  of  his  unwearied  liberality  to  true  literature,  he 
prepared  a  prefent  of  chofen  manufcript  books,  valued  at 
five  hundred  marcs,  for  the  encreafe  of  the  Humphredian 
library  at  Oxford,  then  recently  inftituted\  Thefe  books 
appear  to  have  been  purchafed  in  Italy  -,  at  that  time  the 
grand  and  general  mart  of  antient  authors,  efpecially  the 
Greek  claflics ".     For  the  Turkifh  emperors,  now  feated  at 


*  See  Ware,  Script.  HiBERN.  ii.  133. 
Camd.  Brit.  p.  436.  And  the  Funeral 
Oration  of  Ludovico  Carbo,  on  Guarini. 

'  In  this  correfpondence,  four  letters  are 
written  by  the  earl,  viz.  To  Laurence  More, 
John  Fre  or  Phrea,  William  Atteclyff,  and 
Magijier  Vincent.  To  the  earl  are  letters 
of  Galeotus  Martius,  Baptifta  Guarini,  and 
other  anonymous  friends.  MSS.  Ecclef. 
Cathedr.  Lincoln. 

"  Printed  by  Caxton,  1 48 1 .  fol.  Leiand 
thinks,  that  the  verfion  of  Tully  de  Seneaiite^ 
printed  alfo  by  Caxton,  was  made  by  this 
earl.  But  this  tranllation  was  made  by 
William  of  Wyrceftre,  or  William  Botoner, 
an  eminent  phyfician  and  antiquary,  from 
the  French  of  Lawrence  Premierfait,  and 
prefented  by  the  tranflator  to  bifliop  Wayn- 
flete,  Aug.  20,  1473.  See  MSS.  Harl. 
4329.  2.  3.  Typtoft  alfo  tranflated  into 
Englifh  two  elegant  Latin  Orations  of 
Banatufius  Magnomontanus,  fuppofed  to  be 
fpoken  by  C.  Scipio  and  C.  Flaminius,  who 
were  rivals  in  the  courtfhip  of  Lucretia. 
This  verAon  was  printed  by  Caxton,  with 
Tully 's  two  Dialog  WES  abovementioned. 
He  has  left  other  pieces. 

*'  Epist.  Acad.  Oxon,  259.  Reglftr. 
F  F.  f.  izij.    I  fufped,  that  on  the  earl's 


execution,  in  1470,  they  were  never  re- 
ceived by  the  univerfity.  Wood,  Aktiq^ 
Un.  Oxon.  ii.  50.  Who  adds,  that  the 
earl  meditated  a  benefadlion  of  the  fame 
kind  to  Cambridge. 

"■  As  the  Greek  language  became  fa- 
fhionable  in  the  courfe  of  erudition,  we  find 
the  petty  fcholars  afFeding  to  underftand 
Greek.  This  appears  from  the  following 
paflage  in  Barclay's  Ship  of  Fooles, 
written,  as  we  have  feen,  about  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  : 

Another  boafleth  himfelf  that  hath  bene 
In    Greece   at   fcholes,    and   many   other 

lande  ; 
But  if  that  he  were  appofed  *  well,  I  wene 
The  Grcekes  letters  he  fcant  doth  under- 

fland. 

Edit.  1570.  ut  fupr.  fol.  185.  a.  With 
regard  to  what  is  here  fuggefted,  of  our 
countrymen  reforting  to  Greece  for  in- 
ftrudlion,  Rhenanus  acquaints  us,  that  Lily, 
the  famous  grammarian,  was  not  only  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of 
Greek  authors,  but  with  the  domeftic  life 
and  familiar  converfation  of  the  Greeks,  he 
having  lived  fome  time  in  the  ifland  of 
Rhodes.  Prvefat.  ad  T.Mori  Epigram, 


•  Examined. 


edit. 
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Conflantlnople,  particularly  Bajazet  the  fecond,  freely  im- 
parted thefe  trealures  to  the  Italian  emiflaries,  who  availing 
themfelves  of  the  falliionable  enthufiafm,  traded  in  the  cities 
of  Greece  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafing  books,  which  they 


edit.  Bafil.  1520.  410.  He  ftaid  at  Rhodes 
five  years.  This  was  about  the  year  1500. 
I  have  before  mentioned  a  Tranflation  of 
Vegetius's  Tactics,  written  at  Rhodes, 
in  the  year  1459,  by  John  Newton,  evi- 
nently  one  of  our  countrymen,  who  perhaps 
fludied  Greek  there.  MSd.  Laud.  Bibl. 
Bodl.  Oxon.  K.  93.  It  muft  however  be 
remembered,  that  the  paffion  for  vifiting  the 
holy  places  at  Jerufalem  did  not  ceafe 
among  us  till  late  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  eighth.  See  The  pylgrymage  of  fyr  Ri- 
chard 'To^kyvgton,  farjon  of  Mulherton  in 
Norfolk,  to  Jerufalem,  An.  1517.  Catal. 
MSS.  vol.  2.  182.  vol.  2.  Will'iamWey, 
fellow  of  Eton  college,  celebrated  mafs  cu?/i 
cufitu  organico,  at  jerufalem,  in  the  year 
1472.  MSS.  James,  Bibl.  Bodl.  vi.  153. 
See  his  Itineraries,  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl. 
NE.  F.  2.  12.  In  which  are  alfo  fome  of 
his  Englifh  rhymes  on  The  Way  toHierufa- 
lem.     He  went  twice  thither. 

Barclay,  in  the  fame  llanza,  like  a  plain 
ccclefiaftic,  cenfures  the  prevailing  pra<ftice 
of  going  abroad  for  inllruclion  ;  which, 
for  a  time  at  leaft,  certainly  proved  of  no 
fmall  detriment  to  our  Engliih  fchools  and 
univerfities. 

But  thou,  vayne  boaller,  if  tliou  wilt  take 

in  hand 
To  ftudy  *  cunning,  and  ydelnes  defpife, 
Th'royalme  of  England  might   for   thee 

fufhce  : — 
In  England  is  fufficient  difcipline. 
And  noble  men  endowed  with  fcience,  &c. 

And  in  another  place,  ibid.  fol.  54.  a. 

One   runneth   to  Almayne,   another  into 

Fraunce, 
To  Paris,  f  Padway,  Lombardy,  or  Spayne; 
Another  to  ||  Bonony,  Rome,  or  Orleaunce, 
To  Cayns,  to  §  Tholous,  Athens,  or  4-  Co- 

layne : 
And  at  th-e  laft  returneth  home  agayne. 
More  ignoraunt.     —     — 


Yet  this  praftice  was  encouraged  by  fome 
of  our  bifhops,  who  had  received  their  edu- 
cation in  Englifh  univerfities.  Pace,  one 
of  our  learned  countrymen,  a  friend  of 
Erafmus,  was  placed  for  education  in  gram- 
mar and  mufic  in  the  family  of  Thomas 
Langton,  bifhop  of  Winchefter  ;  who  kept 
a  domeftic  fchool  within  the  precinfts  of 
his  palace,  for  training  boys  in  thefe  fci- 
ences.  "  Humaniores  literas  (fays  my 
"  author)  tanti  eflimabat,  ut  domeflica 
"  fchola  pueros  ac  juvenes  ibi  erudien- 
"  dos  curavit,  &c."  The  bifhop,  wha 
took  the  greatefl  pleafure  in  examining  his 
fcholars  every  evening,  obferving  that 
young  Pace  was  an  extraordinary  proficient 
in  mufic,  thought  him  capable  of  better 
things  ;  and  fent  him,  while  yet  a  boy,  to 
the  univerfity  of  Padua.  He  afterwards 
fludied  at  Bononia  :  for  the  fame  bifhop, 
by  Will,  bequeaths  to  \i\i  fcholar,  Richard 
Pace,  ftudying  at  Bononia,  an  exhibition 
of  ten  pounds  annually  for  feven  years.  See 
Pace's  Tractates  de  fruilu  qui  ex  doc- 
tritia  percipitur,  edit.  Bafil,  1517.  4to,  p. 
27.  28.  In  which  the  author  calls  himfelf 
bifhop  Langton's  a  vianu  minilier.  See  al- 
fo Langton's  Will,  Cur.  Prasrog.  Cant. 
Regiflr.  Moone.  qu.  10.  Bifhop  Lang- 
ton  had  been  provofl  of  queen's  college  at 
Oxford,  and  died  in  1501.  At  Padua 
Pace  was  inftrufted  by  Cuthbert  Tunftall, 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  the  giver 
of  many  valuable  Greek  books  to  the  uni- 
verfity of  Cambridge  ,•  and  by  Hugh  Lati- 
mer. Tractat.  ut  fupr.  p.  6.  99.  103. 
Leland,  Coll.  iii.  14, 

We  find  alfo  archbifhop  Wareham,  be- 
fore the  year  1520,  educating  at  his  own 
expencc,  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  years,  Ri- 
chard Croke,  one  of  the  firft  reftoi^rs  of 
the  Greek  language  in  England,  at  the  uni- 
verfities of  Paris,  Louvain,  and  Lcipfic  : 
from  which  returning  a  moll  accompliflied 
fcholar,  he  fucceeded  Erafrnus  in  the  Greek 


Knowledge.        \  Padua>         ||  BononU. 


^  Caen  andThoIoufc, 
li  i  z 


4-  Cologne  in  Germany. 

profefTorlhip^ 
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fold  in  Italy :  and  it  was  chiefly  by  means  of  this  literary 
tiaffic,  that  Cofmo  and  Laurence  of  Medici,  and  their  mu- 
nificent fuccefTors  the  dukes  of  Florence,  compofed  the  fa- 
mous Florentine  library  ^ 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  the  popularity  which  mufl  have 
accrued  to  thefe  politer  ftudies,  while  they  thus  paved  the 
way  to  the  mod  opulent  and  honourable  promotions  in  the 
church:  and  the  authority  and  eftimation  with  which  they 
muft  have  been  furrounded,  in  being  thus  cultivated  by  the 
moft  venerable  ecclefiaflics.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  dig- 
nified clergy  of  the  early  and  darker  ages  were  learned  be- 
yond the  level  of  the  people  ^.     Peter  de  Blois,  fuccefTively 


profeflbrfhip  at  Cambridge,     Croke  dedi- 
cated to  archbilhop  Wareham  his  Intro- 

DUCTIONES     IN     RUDIMENTA    Gr^CA, 

printed  in  the  Ihop  of  Eucharius  Cervicor- 
nius,  at  Cologne,  1520. 

With  regard  to  what  has  been  here  faid 
concerning  the  praftice  of  educating  boys 
in  the  families  of  our  bifhops,  it  appears 
that  Groflhead,  bifhop  of  Lincoln  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  educated  in  this  manner 
moft  of  the  nobility  in  the  kingdom,  who 
were  placed  there  in  the  character  of  pages  : 
*'  Filios  Nobilium  procerum  regni,  quos 
*'  fecum  habuit  domicellos."  Joh.  de 
Athona.  inCoNSTix.OxTOBON.  Tit.  23. 
inVoc.  B  A  RONES.  Cardinal  WoIfey,arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  educated  in  his  houfe  many 
of  the  young  nobility.  Fiddes's  Wolset, 
p.  100.  See  what  is  faid  above  of  the  qua- 
lity of  pope  Leo's  Cubicularii,  p.  411. 
Fiddes  cites  a  record  remaining  in  the  fa- 
mily of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  written  in 
1620,  which  contains  inftruclions  how  the 
younger  fon  of  the  writer,  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del, (hould  behave  himfelf  in  the  family  of 
the  bifhop  of  Norwich,  whither  he  is  fent 
for  education  as  page :  and  in  which  his 
lordfliip  obferves,  that  his  grandfather  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  unck  the  carl  of 
Northampton,  were  both  bred  ?ls pages  i.vith 
bijhopps.  Fiddes,  ibid.  Records.  No.  6. 
c.  4.  pag.  19.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  edu- 
cated as  a  page  with  cardinal  Moreton, 
archbilhop   of  Canterbury,    about    1490, 


who  was  fo  ftruck  with  his  genius,  that  he 
would  often  fay  at  dinner.  This  child  here 
luaiting  at  table  is  fo  "jcry  ingenious,  that  he 
luill  one  day  prove  an  extraordinary  man, 
Mori  Utop.  cited  by  Stapleton,  p.  157, 
138.  And  Roper's  More,  p.  27.  edit, 
ut  fupr. 

y  Many  of  them  were  fent  into  Italy  by 
Laurence  of  Medicis,  particularly  John 
Lafcaris.  Varillas  fays,  that  Bajazet  the 
fecond  underftood  Averroes's  commentaries 
on  Ariftotle.  An  eg  dot.  de  Florence,  p. 
183.  P.  jovii  Elog.  c.  xxxi.  p.  74.  Laf- 
caris alfo  made  a  voyage  into  Greece  ,by 
command  of  Leo  the  tenth ;  and  brought 
with  him  fome  Greek  boys,  who  were  to 
be  educated  in  the  college  which  that  pope 
had  founded  on  mount  Quirinal,  and  who 
were  intended  to  propagate  the  genuine 
and  native  pronunciation  of  the  Greek 
tongue.     Jov.  ut  fupr.  c.  xxxi. 

^  The  inferiour  clergy  were  in  the  mean 
time  extremely  ignorant.  About  the  year 
1300,  pope  Boniface  the  eighth  publilked 
an  edidl,  ordering  the  incumbents  of  eccle- 
fiaftic  benefices  to  quit  their  cures  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  to  ftudy  at  the  univerfities. 
[See  his  ten  Constitutiones,  in  the 
BuLLARiuM  MAGNUM,  of  Laerti us  Che- 
rubinus,  tom.  i.  p.  198.  feq.  Where  are  his 
Erediones  ftudiorum  gaieralium  in  ci'vitate 
Fii'tnana,  Romt,  et  Jlvenione^  A.D.  1303.] 
Accordingly  our  epifcopal  rcgifters  are  full 
of  licences  granted  for  this  purpofe.     The 
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archdeacon  of  Bath  and  London,  about  the  year  1160,  ac- 
quaints us,  that  the  palace  of  Becket,  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  perpetually  filled  with  biihops  highly  accomplilhed 
in  literature :  who  pafTed  their  time  there,  in  reading,  dif- 
puting,  and  deciding  important  queftions  of  the  ftate.  He 
adds,  that  thefe  prelates,  although  men  of  the  world,  were 


reftor  of  Bedhampton,  Hants,  being  an  ac- 
collte,  is  permitted  to  ftudy  for  fevcn  years 
from  the  time  of  his  inftitution,  in  hierarum 
fcientiay  on  condition  that  within  one  year 
he  is   made  a  fubdeacon,  and  after  feven 
years  a  deacon  and  pried.  Mar.  5.  1302. 
Regiftr.    Pontissar.    Winton.     fol.     3S. 
Another  reftor  is  allowed  to  ftudy  for  feven 
years,  in  loco  quern   digit  et  ubi  viget  fiu- 
dium  generalf^   16  kal.  Odobr.  1303.  ibid, 
fol.  40.     Another  receives  the  fame  privi- 
lege, to  ftudy  at  Oxford,  Orleans,  or  Paris, 
A.  D.  1304..   ibid.  fol.  4^.     Another,  be- 
ing defuous  of  ftudy,  and  able  to  make  a 
proficiency,  is  licenced  to- ftudy  in  aliquo 
Jiudio  tranfmarino,  A.  D.   1 29 1,   ibid.  fol. 
.84.   This,  however,  was  three  years  before 
Boniface  became  pope.     Another  is  to  ftu- 
dy fer  terminum  conjiitutionis  ncvellff,  A.  D. 
1302.  ibid.  fol.   37.  b.     But  thefe  difpen- 
fations,  the  neceftity  of  which  proves  the 
illiteracy  of  the  priefts,  were  moft  common- 
ly procured  for  pretences  of  abfence  or  neg- 
ledl.     Or,   if  in  confequence  of  fuch  dif- 
penfations,   they  went  to  any   univerfity, 
they  feem  to  have  mifpent  their  time  there 
in  riot  and  idlenefs,  and  to  have  returned 
more  ignorant  than  before.     A  grievance 
to  which  Gower  alludes  in  the  Vox  Cla- 
MANTis,  a  poem  which  prefents  fome  cu- 
rious piiSlures  of  the  manners  of  the  clergy, 
both  fecular  and  mcnaftic.  cap.  xvii   lib.  3. 
MSS.  Coll.  Omn.  Anim,  Oxon.  xxix.    Hie 
loquitur  de  Redoribui  illis,  qui  Jub  efijcopo 
licentiati  jingiint  fe  ire  fcolas^  ut  Jub  nomine 
tvirtutis  'vitia  corporalia  frequentent. 

Et  fie  Ars  noftrum  Curatum  reddit  inertem, 
De  longo  ftudio  fert  nihil  inde  domum  : 
Stultus  ibivenit,  fed  ftultiorinde  redibit,  iScc. 

By  Ars  we  are  here  to  underftand  the 
fcholaftic  fciences,  and  by  Curaiu-  '.he  be- 


beneficed  prieft.     But  the  moft  extraordi- 
nary anecdote  of  incompetency  which   I 
have  feen,  occurs  fo  late  as  the  year  1448. 
A  reftor  is  inftituted  by  Waynflete  biftiop 
of  Winchefter,  on  the  prefentation  of  Mer- 
ton  priory  in  Surrey,  to  the  parifti  of  Sher* 
field  in  Hampftiire.   Butprevioufly  he  takes 
an  oath  before  the  biftiop,  that  on  account 
of  his  infufficiency  in  letters,  and  default  of 
knowledge  in  the  fuperintendence  of  fouls, 
he  will  learn  Latin  for  the  two  following 
years  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  firft  year  he 
will  fubmit  himfelf  to  be  examined  by  the 
biftiop,  concerning  his  progrefs  in  gram- 
mar ;  and  that,  if  on  a  fecond  examination 
he  fhould  be  found  deficient,  he  will  refign 
the  benefice.  Regiftr.  Waynflete.  Win- 
ton,  fol.  7.     In  the  Statutes  of  New  Col- 
lege at  Oxford,  given  in  the  year   1386, 
one  of  the  ten  chaplains  is  ordered  to  learn 
grammar,  and  to  be  able  to  ivrite;  in  or- 
der that  he  may  be  qualified  for  the  ardu- 
ous tafk  of  aflifting  the  treafurers  of  the  fo- 
ciety  in  tranfcribing  their  Latin  evidences. 
Statut.  Coll,  Nov.  Rubric.  58.     In 
the  ftatutes  of  Bradgare  college  in  Kent, 
given  in    1398,  it  is  required  that  the  go- 
vernor of  the  houfe,  who.  is  to  be  a  prieft, 
fhould  read  well,  conftrue  Latin  well,  and 
fiag  well,  Jciat  bine  /eg^re,   bene  conjlruere^ 
el  beve  cantare.  Dugd.  Monast.  tom.  iii. 
Ecclef.  Collegiat.  p.    lib*,  col.  2.     At  an 
epifcopal  vifitation  of  faint  Swithin's  priory 
at  Winchefter,  an  ample  fociety  of  Bene- 
diJllnes,  biftiop  William  of  Wykeham  or- 
ders the  monaftery  to  provide  an  Infor- 
MATOR,  or  Latin  preceptor,  to  teach  the 
priefts,  who  performed   the  fervice  in  the 
church  without  knowing  what  they  were 
uttering  and  could  not  attend  to  the  com- 
mcn  ftops.  to  read  grammatically,  Feb.  8. 
1386.  MSS.   Harl.  328.     Thefe,  indeed, 
v.-^rv:   not   fecu'ar    priefts  :    the    inftanc^, 

however, 
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a  fociety  of  fcholars :  yet  very  different  from  thofe  who  fre- 
quented the  univerfities,  in  which  nothing  was  taught  but 
words  and  fyllabies,  unprofitable  fubtleties,  elementary  fpe- 
culations,  and  trifling  diftinftions  \  De  Blois  was  himfelf 
eminently  learned^  and  one  of  the  moil  diflinguiflied  orna- 
ments of  Becket's  attendants.  He  tells  us,  that  in  his  youth, 
when  he  learned  the  Ars  Versificatoria,  that  is,  philo- 
logical literature,  he  was  habituated  to  an  urbanity  of  ftyle 
and  expreflion :  and  that  he  was  inflituted,  not  in  idle  fables 
and  legendary  tales,  but  in  Livy,  Quintus  Curtius,  Suetonius, 
Jofephus,  Trogus  Pompeius,  Tacitus,  and  other  claffical 
hiftorians  \  At  the  fame  time  he  cenfures  with  a  juft  in- 
dignation, the  abfurdity  of  training  boys  in  the  frivolous 
intricacies  of  logic  and  geometry,  and  other  parts  of  the 
fcholaflic  philofophy  j  which,  to  ufe  his  own  emphatical 
words,  "  Nee  domi^  nee  militiay  nee  in  forOj  nee  in  elauJlrOy 
"  nee  in  eeclefm^  nee  in  eiiria^  nee  alieiibi  frofunt  aUcui".''      The 


however^  illullrates  what  is  here  thrown 
together. 

Wicdiffe  fays,  that  the  beneficed  priefts 
of  his  age  *'  kunnen  [know]  not  the  ten 
"  commandments,  ne  read  their  fauter,  ne 
"  underftand  a  verfe  of  it."  Life  of  Wic- 
diffe, p.  38.  Nor  were  even  the  bifhops 
of  the  fourteenth  century  always  very  emi- 
nently qualified  in  literature  of  either  fort. 
In  the  year  1387,  the  bilhop  of  Worcefter 
informed  his  clergy,  that  the  Lollards,  a 
fett  of  reformers  whofe  dodrines,  a  few 
fanatical  extravagancies  excepted,  coincid- 
ed in  many  refpedils  with  the  prefent  rati- 
onal principles  of  proteftantifm,  were  fj- 
loixers  o/'Mahomet,  Wilkins,  Concil. 
torn.  iii.  p.  202.  [See  fupr.  p.  190.  in 
the  Notes.] 

But  at  this  time  the  moft  fhameful 
grofsnefs  of  manners,  partly  owing  to  their 
celibacy,  prevailed  among  the  clergy.  In 
the  Itatutes  of  the  college  of  faint  Mary 
Ottery  in  Dcvonfhire,  dated  1337,  and 
given  by  the  founder  bifliep  Grandifon,  the 
following  injunilion  occurs.  "  Item  ita- 
"  tuimus,  quod  nuUus  Canonlcus,  Vicarius, 
'*  vel  Secundarius,  pueros  choriftas  [col- 
"  l^giQ  /tium  pernoi^an,  aut  iV;  Uiiulo  turn 


*'  ipfts  dor  mire,  facial  feu  permittat.'^  Cap,. 
50.  MS.  apud  Archiv.  Wulvef.  Winton. 
And  what  Ihall  we  think  of  the  religioua^ 
manners  and  pradlices  of  an  age,  when  the 
following  precautions  were  thought  necef- 
fary,  in  a  refpeftable  collegiate  church, 
confifting  of  a  dean  and  fix  fecular  canons, 
amply  endowed?  "  StatHtum  efl,  quod 
*'  fiquis  convidus  fuerit  de  peccato  Sodo- 
*'  mitico,  vel  arte  magica,  &c."  From  the 
ftatutes  of  Stoke-Clare  college,,  in  Suffolk, 
given  by  the  dean  Thomas  Barnefley,  in 
the  year  1422.  Dugd.  Monast,  ut  fupr. 
p.  169.  col.  I. 

From  thefe  horrid  pl6lures  let  us  turn 
our  eyes,,  and  learn  to  fet  a  juft  value  on 
that  pure  religion,,  and  thofe  improved, 
habits  of  life  and  manners,  which  we  at 
prefent  enjoy. 

■^  Epist.  Petr.  Blefenf.  vi.  fol.  3.  a. 
Opera,  edit.  Parlf.  15 19.  fol. 

''  Epist.  cii.  fol.  49.  b. 

=  Ibid.  That  is,  ''  Which  are  of  no  real 
"  ufe  or  fervice,  at  home,  in  the  camp,  at 
**  the  bar,  in  the  cloyfter,  in  the  court,  in 
*'  the  church,  or  indeed  in  any  place  or 
"  fituation  whatfoever." 

The 
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Latin  Epiftles  of  De  Blois,  from  which  thefe  anecdotes 
are  taken,  are  full  of  good  fenfe,  obfervations  on  life,  ele- 
gant turns,  and  ingenious  allufions  to  the  clafTics.  He  tells 
Jocelyne,  bifhop  of  Salilbury,  that  he  had  long  wiflied  to  fee 
the  bifhop's  two  nephews,  according  to  promife :  but  that  he 
feared  he  expefted  them  as  the  Britons  expe6i:ed  king  Arthur, 
or  the  Jews  the  Mefliah  \  He  defcribes,  with  a  livelinefs  by- 
no  means  belonging  to  the  archdeacons  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  difficulties,  difappointments,  and  inconveniencies» 
of  paying  attendance  at  court  \  In  the  courfe  of  his  corre- 
fpondence,  he  quotes  Quintilian,  Cicero,  Livy,  Salluft, 
Seneca,  Virgil,  Quintus  Curtius,  Ovid,  Statins,  Suetonius, 
Juvenal,  and  Horace,  more  frequently  and  familiarly  than 
the  fathers  ^  Horace  feems  his  favorite.  li\  one  of  the 
letters,  he  quotes  a  pafiage  concerning  Pompey  the  Great, 
from  the  Roman  Hiflory  of  Salluft,  in  fix  books,  now  lofl, 
and  which  appears  at  prefent  only  in  part  among  the  frag- 
ments of  that  valuable  hiftorian  ^  In  the  Nug^e  Curia- 
LiuM  of  Mapes,  or  fome  other  manufcript  Latin  tra6l  writ* 
ten  by  one  of  the  fcholars  of  the  twelfth  century,  I  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  a  curious  and  flrikiag  anecdote,  which  in  a 


*  Epist.  li.  fol.  24.  a. 

*  "  Ut  ad  minifteriales  curiae  redeam, 
"  apud  forinfecos  janitores  biduanam  forte 
"  gratiam  aliquis  multipUci  obfequio  me- 
"  rebitur. — Regem  dormire,  aut  aegrotare, 
*'  aut  effe  in  confiliis,  mentientur. — Oftia- 
♦^  rios  cameras  confundat  altiffimus !  Si 
**  nihil  dederis  oftiario  actum  eft.  Si  nihil 
"  attiileris  ibis^Homere,  foras.  Poft  primum 
*«  Cerberum,  tibi  fupereft  alius  horribilior 
**  Cerbero,  Briareo  terribilior,  nequior  Pyg- 
"  malione,  crudelior  Minotauro.  Quanta- 
'*  cunque  tibi  mortis  neceffitas,  aut  difcri- 
*'  men  exhsredationis  incubat,  non  intrabis 
*'  ad  regem."     Epist.  xiv.  fol.  8.  b. 

^  Latin  and  French,  the  vernacular  ex- 
cepted, were  the  only  languages  now 
known.  Foliot  bifhop  of  London,  cotem- 
porary  with   De  Blois  and  Becket,    was 


cfteemed,  botK  in  fecular  and  facred  litera- 
ture, the  moft  confummate  prelate  of  his 
time.  Becket,  Epistol,  lib.  iii.  5, 
Walter  Mapes,  their  cotemporary,  giving 
Foliot  the  fame  character,  fays  he  was 
TRIUM  petitijjrmus  linguarum  Latino; ^  Gal~ 
lic<:e,  Angliae,  et  liicidijjtme  difcrtus  in  Jin- 
gulis.  Apud.  MSS.  J.4MES,  xiv.  p.  86. 
Bibl.  Eodl.  [ExNuGis  Curial.] 

8  "  De  magno  Pompeio  refert  Salluftius, 
"  quod  cum  alacribus  faltu,  cum  velocibus 
"  curfu,  cum  validis  vefte  certabat,  &c. 
"  &c."  Epist.  xciv.  fol.  45.  a.  Part 
of  this  paffage  is  cited  by  Vegetius,  a  fa- 
vorite author  of  the  age  of  Peter  de  Blois. 
De  Re  Mi  lit.  lib.  i.  c.  ix.  It  is  exhi- 
bited by  the  modern  editors  of  Salluft,  as  it 
ftands  in  Vegetius. 

/liort 
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fhoit  compafs  flievvs  Becket's  private  ideas  concerning  the 
blgottries  and  fuperftitious  abfurdities  of  his  religion.  The 
writer  gives  an  account  of  a  dinner  in  Becket's  palace  j  at 
which  was  prefent,  among  many  other  prelates,  a  Ciftercian 
abbot.  This  abbot  engrolfed  aimoft  the  whole  converfation, 
in  relating  the  miracles  performed  by  Robert,  the  founder  of 
his  order.  Becket  heard  hin^  for  fome  time  with  a  patient 
contempt  J  and  at  length  could  not  help  breaking  out  with 
no  fmall  degree  of  indignation,  A?id  thefe  are  your  miracles  I 

We  muft  however  view  the  liberal  ideas  of  thefe  enligh- 
tened dignitaries  of  the  twelfth  century  under  fome  reftric- 
tions.     It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  their  literature  was 
clogged  with  pedantry,  and  deprefled   by  the  narrow  notions 
of  the  times.     Their  writings  fhew,  that  they  knew  not  how 
to  imitate  the  beauties  of  the  antient  claffics.     Exulting  in 
an  exclufive  privilege,  the  certainly  did  not  fee  the  folid  and 
popular  ufe  of  thefe  (Indies :  at  leaft  they  did  not  chufe,  or 
would  not  venture,  to  communicate  them  to  the  people^ 
who  on  the  other  hand  were  not  prepared  to  receive  them. 
Any  attempts   of  that  kind,   for  want  of  afliflances  which 
did  not  then  exift,  muft  have  been  premature ;    and  thefe 
lights   were  too  feeble  to  diflipate   the  univerfal  darknefs. 
The  writers  who  firft  appeared  after  Rome  was  ravaged  by 
the  Goths,  fuch  as  Bocthius,   Prudentius,    Orofius,  Fortu- 
natius,  and  Sedulius,  and  who  naturally,  from  that  circum- 
ftance,  and  becaufe  they  were  Chriftians,  came  into  vogue 
at   that   period,    ftill  continued  in   the  hands   of  common 
readers,  and  fuperfeded  the  great  originals.    In  the  early  ages 
of  Chriftianity  a  ftrange   opinion   prevailed,  in  conformity 
to  which  Arnobius  compofed  his  celebrated  book  againft  the 
gentile  fuperftitious,  that  pagan  authors  were  calculated  to 
corrupt   the  pure  theology  of  the   gofpel.     The  prejudice 
however  remained,  when  even  the  fufpicions  of  the  danger 
were  removed.     But  I   return  to   the  progrefs    of  modera 
letters  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     XVIII. 

SOON  after  the  year  1500,  Lillye,  the  famous  gram- 
marian, who  had  learned  Greek  at  Rhodes,  and  had 
afterwards  acquired  a  poUfhed  Latinity  at  Rome,  under  Jo- 
hannes Sulpicius  and  Pomponius  Sabinus,*  became  the  firfl 
teacher  of  Greek  at  any  pubHc  fchool  in  England.  This 
was  at  faint  Paul's  fchool  in  London,  then  newly  eftablifhed 
by  dean  Colet,  and  celebrated  by  Erafmus;  and  of  which 
Lillye,  as  one  of  the  moft  exa61:  and  accomplifhed  fcholars 
of  his  age,  was  appointed  the  firft  mafter  ^.  And  that  an- 
tient  prejudices  were  now  gradually  wearing  off,  and  a 
national  tafte  for  critical  ftudies  and  the  graces  of  compo- 
fition  began  to  be  diffu fed,  appears  from  this  circumflance 
alone:  that  from  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
three  to  the  reformation,  there  were  more  grammar  fchools, 
moll  of  which  at  prefent  are  perhaps  of  little  ufe  and  im- 
portance, founded  and  endowed  in  England,  than  had  been 
for  three  hundred  years  before.  The  practice  of  educating 
our  youth  in  the  monafteries  growing  into  difufe,  near 
twenty  new  grammar  fchools  were  eftablifhed  within  this 
period :  and  among  thefe,  Wolfey's  fchool  at  Ipfwich,  which 
foon  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  refentment  or  the  avarice  of  Henry 
the  eighth,  deferves  particular  notice,  as  it  rivalled  thofe  of 
Wiachefter  and  Eton.     To  give  fplendor  to  the  inftitution, 


'■  Knight,  Life  of  Colet,  p.  19.  Pace, 
abovementioned,  in  the  EpilHe  dedicatory 
to  Colet,  before  his  Treatife  De  fru8u  qui 
ex  Doiirina  percipitur,  thus  compliments 
Lillye,- edit.  Eafil.  ut  fupr.  1517.  p.  13. 
'*  Ut  poiitiorem  Latinitatem,  et  ipfam 
**  Romanam  linguam,  in  Britanniam  no- 
"  ilram  introduxiire  videatur. — Tanta  [eij 


*'  eruditio,  ut  extrufa  barbarie,  in  qua 
•♦  noflri  adolcfcentes  folebant  fere  jetatem 
"  confumere,  Sec."  Erafmus  fays,  in 
1 5 14,  that  he  had  taught  a  youth,  in  three 
years,  more  Latin  than  he  could  hare  ac- 
quired in  any  fchool  in  England,  ?;f  Liliara 
quidam  cxcepta,  not  even  Lillye's  excepted, 
Epistol.  16;.  p.  140.  torn,  iii. 
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befide  the  fcholars,  it  confifted  of  a  dean,  twelve  canons, 
and  a  numerous  choir'.  So  attached  was  Wolfey  to  the  new 
modes  of  inftru6lion,  that  he  did  not  think  it  inconfiftent 
with  his  high  office  and  rank,  to  pubUfh  a  general  addrefs 
to  the  fchoolm afters  of  England,  in  which  he  orders  them  to 
inftitute  their  youth  in  the  moft  elegant  literature  ^.  It  is  to 
be  wifhed  that  all  his  edlfts  had  been  employed  to  fo  liberal 
and  ufeful  a  purpofe.  There  is  an  anecdote  on  record,  which 
ftrongly  marks  Wolfey's  chara6ler  in  this  point  of  view. 
Notwithftanding  his  habits  of  pomp,  he  once  condefcended 
to.  be  a  fpe6lator  of  a  Latin  tragedy  of  Dido,  from  Virgil, 
a6led  by  the  fcholars  of  faint  Paul's  fchool,  and  written  by 
John  Rightwife,  the  mafter,  an  eminent  grammarian '.  But 
Wolfey  might  have  pleaded  the  authority  of  pope  Leo  the 
tenth,  v^^ho  more  than  once  had  been  prefent  at  one  of  thefe 
claffical  fpeftacles. 

It  does  not  however  appear,  that  the  cardinal's  liberal  fen- 
timents  were  in  general  adopted  by  his  brother  prelates.  At 
the  foundation  of  faint  Paul's  fchool  above-mentioned,  one 
of  the  bifliops,  eminent  for  his  wifdom  and  gravity,  at  a 
public  afTembly,  feverely  cenfured  Colet  the  founder  for 
fufFering  the  Latin  poets  to  be  taught  in  the  new  ftru6lure, 
which  he  therefore  ftyled  a  houfe  of  pagan  idolatry "". 

In  the  year  15 17,  Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  founded  a 
college  at  Oxford,  in  which  he  conftituted,  with  competent 
ftipends,  two  profelTors  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ". 
Although  fome  flight  idea  of  a  claffical  lefture  had  already 
appeared  at  Cambridge  in  the  fyftem  of  collegiate  difcipline  % 


*  Tanner,  Not  IT.  M  OK.  p.  520.  **  inutilem,   imo    malam,   imo  etiam,   ut 

^  *' Elegantiffima  literatura.'*     Fiddes's  "  iWius  verbis  \itSiT,DomumJdoIo/afn^,8cc.'* 

WoLSEY.     Coll.  p.  105.  [Coletus  Erafmo.  Lond.  1517.]     Knight's 

'  Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.  i.  15.     See  what  Life  of  Colet,  p.  319. 

is  faidof  thispraftice,  fupr.  p.  386.  "  Statut.    C.  C.  C.   Oxon.   dat.  Jun. 

">   •' Epifcopum    quendam,  et  eum  qui  20.  1517.   cap.  xx.  fol.  51.     Bibl.  BodL 

•*  habetur  a  Sapientioribus,  in  magno  MSS   Laud.  I.  56. 

•'  hominum  Conventu,    nollram   fcholam  "  At    Chrift's    college    in    Cambridge, 

"  blafphejaafi'e,  dixifleque,  me  erexiffe  reia  where,  in  the  ftatutes  given  in  1506,  a  lec- 
turer 
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this  philological  eftablifhment  may  juflly  be  looked  upon,  as 
the  firft  confpicuous  inftance  of  an  attempt  to  depart  from 
the  narrow  plan  of  education,  which  had  hitherto  been  held 
facred  in  the  univerfities  of  England.     The  courfe  of  the 
Latin  profefTor,  who  is  exprellly  diredled  to  extirpate  bar- 
barism from  the  new  fociety  ^  is  not  confined  to  the  private 
limits  of  the  college,  but  open  to  the  ftudents  of  Oxford  in 
general.     The  Greek  lecturer  is  ordered  to  explain  the  bed 
Greek  claflics ;   and  the  poets,    hiftorians,    and  orators,  in 
that  language,  which  the  judicious  founder,  who  feems  of 
have  confulted  the  moft  intelligent  fcholars  of  the  times,  re- 
commends by  name  on  this  occafion,  are  the  pureft,  and  fuch 
as  are  moft  efteemed  even  in  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of 
antient  learning.      And  it  is  at  the  fame  time  worthy  of 
remark,  that   this  liberal  prelate,   in  forming  his  plan  of 
ftudy,  does  not  appoint  a  philofophy-le(5lurer  in  his  college, 
as  had  been  the  conftant  pra6lice  in  moft  of  the  previous 
foundations  :  perhaps  fufpefting,  that  fuch  an  endowment 
would  not  have  coincided  with  his  new  courfe  of  erudition, 
and  would  have  only  ferved  to  encourage  that  fpecies  of 
do(5lrine,  which  had  fo  long  choaked  the  paths  of  fcience, 
and  obftru61:ed  the  progrefs  of  ufeful  knowledge* 

Thefe  happy  beginnings  in  favour  of  new  and  a  rational 
fyftem  of  academical  education,  were  feconded  by  the  auf- 
picious  munificence  of  cardinal  Wolfey.  About  the  year 
1519,  he  founded  a  public  chair  at  Oxford,  for  rhetoric  and 
humanity,  and  foon  afterwards  another  for  teaching  the 
Greek  language  i  endowing  both  with  ample  falaries  %  About 

turer  is  eflablifhed  ;  who,   together  with  rvr.  vc?.   Coll.  Nov.    Oxon.     •*  Soluf, 

logic  and  philofophy  is  ordered  to  read,  "  Informatoribus    focioruin  et  fcolariunj, 

**  vel  ex  poetarum,  vel  ex  oratorum  ope-  •'  ivl.  xiis.  iid.'* 

•*  ribus."     Cap.  xxxvii.     In  the  ftatutes  p  **  Ledlor  feu   profefTor  artium  huma- 

of  King's  at  Cambridge,  and  New  college  "  niorum  .  .  .  Barbariem    a  noftro   al- 

zt  Oxford,  both  much  more  antient,  an  in-  "  veario  exftirpet.'*     Statut.  utfupr. 

ftruftour  i^  appointed  with  the  general  name  "i  Wood,  Hist.  Univ.  Oxon.  i.    245. 

of  Informator  only,  who  taught  all  the  246.    But  fee  Fiddes's  Woijey,  p.  197. 
learning  then  in  vogue.     Rotul.  Com- 
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the  year  1524,  king  Henry  the  eighth,  who  deftroyed  ar  ad-: 
vanced  Hterary  inftitutions  from  caprice,  called  Robert 
Wakefield,  originally  a  ftudent  of  Cambridge,  but  now  a 
profeflbr  of  humanity  at  Tubingen  in  Germany,  into  Eng- 
land, that  one  of  his  own  fubje£ts,  a  linguift  of  fo  much 
celebrity,  might  no  longer  teach  the  Greek  and  oriental  lan- 
guages abroad  :  and  when  Wakefield  appeared  before  the 
king,  his  majefly  lamented,  in  the  ftrongeft  expreffions  of 
concern,  the  total  ignorance  of  his  clergy  and  the  univer- 
lities  in  the  learned  tongues ;  and  immediately  affigned  him 
a  competent  ftipend  for  opening  a  lecture  at  Cambridge,  in 
this  neceffary  and  negle6led  department  of  letters  '.  Wake- 
field was  afterwards  a  preferver  of  many  copies  of  the  Greek 
claflics,  in  the  havock  of  the  religious  houfes.  It  is  record- 
ed by  Fox,  the  martyrologift,  as  a  memorable  occurrence  \ 
and  very  defervedly,  that  about  the  fame  time,  Robert  Barnes, 
prior  of  the  Auguftines  at  Cambridge,  and  educated  at  Lou- 
vain,  with  the  afliftance  of  his  fcholar  Thomas  Parnell,  ex- 
plained within  the  walls  of  his  own  monaftery,  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  Cicero,  to  thofe  academics  who  faw  the  utility 
of  philology,  and  were  defirous  of  deferting  the  Gothic  phi- 
lofbphy.  It  may  feem  at  firft  furprifing,  that  Fox,  a  weak 
and  prejudiced  writer,  iliould  allow  any  merit  to  a  catholic: 
but  Barnes  afterwards  appears  to  have  been  one  of  Fox's 
martyrs,  and  was  executed  at  the  flake  in  Smithfield  for  a 
defence  of  Lutheranifm. 

But  thefe  innovations  in  the  fyftem  of  fludy  were  greatly 
difcouraged  and  oppofed  by  the  friends  of  the  old  fcholaftic 
circle  of  fciences,  and  the  bigotted  partifans  of  the  catholic 
communion,  who  ftigmatifed  the  Greek  language  by  the 
name  of  herefy.     Even  bifliop  Fox,  when  he  founded  the 


'  Wakefield's  OfiAXio   de  Laudibvs  Acad.  Lovan.  by  Val.  Andreas,  p.    284. 

TRiuM    LiNGUARUM,    &c.      Dated    at  edit.  1650. 

Cambridge,    1524.       Printed    for   W.    de  '  Act.  Mon.  foJ,  1 192.  edit.  1583. 

Wofde,  4to.   Sigfiaf.Q.li.    Sec  alfo  Fast, 
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Greek  le6luie  abovementioned,  that  he  might  not  appear  to 
countenance  a  dangerous  novelty,  was  obHged  to  cover  his 
excellent  inftitution  under  the  venerable  mantle  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  church.     For  as  a  feeming  apology  for  what 
he  had  done,  he  refers  to  a  canonical  decree  of  pope  Clement 
the  fifth,  promulged  in  the  year  13  ii,  at  Vienne  in  Dau- 
phine,  which  enjoined,    that  profefTors  of  Greek,    Hebrew, 
and  Arabic,  fliould  be  inftituted  in  the  univerfities  of  Ox- 
ford, Paris,  Bononia,  Salamanca,  and  in  the  cout  of  Rome*. 
It  was  under  the  force  of  this  ecclefiaflical  conftitution,  that 
Gregory  Typhernas,  one  of  the  learned  Greek  exiles,    had 
the  addrefs  to  claim  a  ftipend  for  teaching  Greek  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Paris ".     We  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  ftrange 
difagreement  in  human  affairs  between,  caufe  and  efFe6l,  when 
we  confider,  that  this  edi6l  of  pope  Clement,  which  origi- 
nated from  a  fuperflitious  reverence  annexed  to  two  of  thefe 
languages,  becaufe  they  compofed  part  of  the  fuperfcription 
on  the  crofs  of  Chrift,  fhould  have  fo  flrongly  counteracted 
its  own  principles,  and  proved  an  inflrument  in  the  refor- 
mation of  religion. 

The  univerfity  of  Oxford  was  rent  into  fa6lions  on  ac- 
count of  thefe  bold  attempts  j  and  the  advocates  of  the 
recent  improvements,  when  the  gentler  weapons  of  perfuafioji 
could  not  prevail,  often  proceeded  to  blows  with  the  rigid 
champions  of  the  fchools.     But  the  facetious  difpofition  of 


*  "  Quern  praeterea  in  noftro  Alvcnrio 
**  collocavimus,  qucd  sagrosancti  Ca- 
"  NONES  commodiflime  pro  bonis  Uteris, 
"  et  imprimis  chriftianis,  inftituerunt  ac 
**  juflerunt,  eum  in  hac  univerfitate  Ox- 
"  onienll,  perinde  ac  paucis  aliis  celebcr- 
**  rimis  gymnafiis,  nunquam  defiderari." 
Statut.  C.  C.  C.  Oxon.  ut  fupr.  The 
words  of  this  ftatute  which  immediately 
follow,  deferve  notice  here,  and  require  ex- 
planation. "  Nee  tamen  Eos  hac  ratione 
•*  excufatos  volumus,  qui  Graecam  ledio- 
*•  nem.  in  eo   suis    impensis  fvUcntare 


"  debent."  By  Eos,  he  means  the  biihops 
and  abbots  of  England,  who  are  the  per- 
fons  particularly  ordered  in  pope  Clement's 
injunftion  to  fuftain  thefe  ledures  in  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  Bifnop  Fox,  there- 
fore, in  founding  a  Greek  ledlure,  would- 
be  underftood,  that  he  does  not  mean  to  ab- 
folve  or  excufe  the  other  prelates  of  England 
from  doing  their  proper  duty  in  this  necef- 
fary  buftnefs.  At  the  fame  time  a  charge 
on  their  negligence  fcems  to  be  implied. 
"  Naud,  i.  3.  p.  234,   This  was  in  1472, 
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fir  Thomas  More  had  no  fmall  fhare  in  deciding  this  fin- 
gular  controverfy,  which  he  treated  with  much  ingenious 
ridicule  ^.  Erafmus,  about  the  fame  time, ,  was  engaged  in 
attempting  thefe  reformations  at  Cambridge :  in  which,  not- 
withftanding  the  mildnefs  of  his  temper  and  condu6l,  and 
the  general  luftre  of  his  literary  chara6ler,  he  met  with  the 
moil  obftinate  oppofition.  He  expounded  the  Greek  gram- 
mar of  Chryfoloras  in  the  public  fchools  without  an  au- 
dience * :  and  having,  with  a  view  to  prefent  the  Grecian 
literature  in  the  moft  fpecious  and  agreeable  form  by  a  piece 
of  pleafantry,  tranflated  Lucian's  lively  dialogue  called  Ica- 
ROMENippus,  he  could  find  no  ftudent  in  the  univerfity 
capable  of  tranfcribing  the  Greek  with  the  Latins  His 
edition  of  the  Greek  teftament,  the  moft  commodious  that 
had  yet  appeared,  was  abfolutely  profcribed  at  Cambridge : 
and  a  programma  was  ifiued  in  one  of  the  moft  ample  col- 
leges, threatening  a  fevere  fine  to  any  member  of  the  fo- 
ciety,  who  fhould  be  dete6led  in  having  fo  fantaftic  and 
impious  a  book  in  his  pofleflion "".  One  Henry  Standifti,  a 
dodlor  in  divinity  and  a  mendicant  frier,  afterwards  bifhop 
of  faint  Afaph,  was  a  vehement  adverfary  of  Erafmus  in  the 
promotion  of  this  heretical  literature ;  whom  he  called  in  a 
declamation,  by  way  of  reproach,  Graculus  ijle^  which  foon 
became  a  fynonymous  appellation  for  an  heretic*.  Yet  it 
fliould  be  remembered,  that  many  Englifh  prelates  patronifed 
Erafmus ;  and  that  one  of  our  archbiftiops  was  at  this  time 
ambitious  of  learning  Greek ". 


'"  See,  among  other  proofs,  hisEpxs- 
TOt  fiScholafiicii  quiBu/dam  T'rojanos  fe  ap- 
pellant thus,  publiflied  by  Heame,  1 7 1 6,  8 vo. 

*  Erafmi  Epist.  Ammonio,  dat.  1512. 
£p.  123.  Op.  torn,  iii  p.  no. 

*  Ibid.  Epist.  139.  dat,  15 12.  p.  izo. 
Henry  Bullock,  called  Bovillus,  one  of 
Erafmus's  friends,  and  much  patronifed  by 
W«l(t-yj  printed  a  Latin  tranflation  of  Lu* 


clan,  'at^  A»-4/a^&'f,  at  Cambridge,  1521, 
quarto. 

2  Ibid.  Epist.  148.  dat.  1513.  p.  126. 

'  See  Erafmi  Opera,  torn.  ix.  p.  1440, 
Even  the  priefts,  in  their  confefllons  of  young 
fcholars,  cautioned  againft  this  growing 
evil.  **  Cave  a  Greeds  nc  fias  haretUut.'* 
Erafm.  Adag.  Op.  ii.  993. 

^  Erafm.  Eput.  301. 


Even 
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Even  the  public  diverfions  of  the  court  took  a  tinfture 
from  this  growing  attention  to  the  languages,  and  aifumed 
a  claffical  air.  We  have  before  feen,  that  a  comedy  of  Plau- 
tus  was  afted  at  the  royal  palace  of  Greenwich  in  the  year 
1520.  And  when  the  French  ambafTadors  w^ith  a  moft 
fplendid  fuite  of  the  French  nobility  were  in  England  for 
the  ratification  of  peace  in  the  year  15 14,  amid  the  mofl 
magnificent  banquets,  tournaments,  and  mafques,  exhibited 
at  the  fame  palace,  they  were  entertained  with  a  Latin  in- 
terlude J  or,  to  ufe  the  words  of  a  cotemporary  writer,  with 
fuch  an  *'  excellent  Interlude  made  in  Latin,  that  I  never 
"  heard  the  like;  the  aftors  apparel  being  fo  gorgious,  and 
*'  of  fuch  ftrange  devices,  that  it  pafTes  my  capacitie  to  relate 
''  themV 

Nor  was  the  protection  of  king  Henry  the  eighth,  who 
notwithftanding  he  had  attacked  the  opinions  of  Luther,  yet, 
from  his  natural  livelinefs  of  temper  and  a  love  of  novelty, 
thought  favourably  of  the  new  improvements,  of  inconfider- 
able  influence  in  fupporting  the  reftoration  of  the  Greek 
language.  In  15 19,  a  preacher  at  the  public  church  of  the 
tmiverfity  of  Oxford,  harangued  with  much  violence,  and- 
in  the  true  fpirit  of  the  antient  orthodoxy,  againft  the  doc- 
trines inculcated  by  the  new  profeiTors :  and  his  arguments 
were  canvafTed  among  the  Undents  with  the  greatefl  ani- 
mofity.  But  Henry-,  being  refident  at  the  neighbouring  royal 
manor  of  Woo.dftock,  and  having  received  a  juft  detail  of 
the  merits  of  this  difpute  from  Pace  and  More,  interpofed 
his  uncontrovertible  authority;  and  tranfmitting  a  royal 
mandate  to  the  univerfity,  commanded  that  the  fludy  of  the 
fcriptures  in  their  original  languages  fhould  not  only  be 
permitted  for  the  future,  but  received  as  a  branch  of  the 
academical  inftitution  ^     Soon  afterwards,  one  of  the  king's 

*  Cavcndifh,  Mem.   Card.  Wolfey,   y,  ^  Erafm.  Epist.  380.  torn,  iii* 

94.  edif.  1708.  8vo, 

chaplains 
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-chaplains  preaching  at  court,  took  an  opportunity  to  cen- 
fure  the  genuine  interpretations  of  the  fcriptures,  which  the 
Grecian  learning  had  introduced.  The  king,  when  the  fer- 
mon  was  ended,  to  which  he  had  liftened  with  a  fmile  of 
contempt,  ordered  a  folemn  difputation  to  be  held,  in  his 
own  prefence :  at  which  the  unfortunate  preacher  oppofed, 
and  fir  Thomas  More,  with  his  ufual  dexterity,  defended, 
the  utility  and  excellence  of  the  Greek  language.  The 
divine,  who  at  leaft  was  a  good  courtier,  inftead  of  vindi- 
cating his  opinion,  inftantly  fell  on  his  knees,  and  begged 
pardon  for  having  given  any  offence  in  the  pulpit  before  his 
majefly.  However,  after  fome  flight  altercation,  the  preacher, 
by  way  of  making  fome  fort  of  concefTion  in  form,  ingenu- 
oufly  declared,  that  he  was  now  better  reconciled  to  the 
Greek  tongue,  becaufe  it  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
king,  afloniflied  at  his  ridiculous  ignorance,  difmiffed  the 
chaplain,  with  a  charge,  that  he  fliould  never  again  prefume 
to  preach  at  court".  In  the  grammatical  fchools  eftabliflied 
in  ail  the  new  cathedral  foundations  of  this  king,  a  mafler 
is  appointed,  with  the  uncommon  qualification  of  a  ccunpe- 
tent  fkill  in  both  the  learned  languages  ^  In  the  year  1523^, 
Ludovicus  Vives,  having  dedicated  his  commentary  on 
Auflin's  De  Civitate  Dei  to  Henry  the  eighth,  was  invited 
into  England,  and  read  le6lures  at  Oxford  in  jurifprudence 
and  humanity;  which  were  countenanced  by  the  prefence, 
not  only  of  Henry,  but  of  queen  Catharine  and  fome  of  the 
principal  nobility  ^  At  length  antient  abfurdities  univerfally 
gave  way  to  thefe  encouragements.    Even  the  vernacular  lan- 


*=  Ibid.  p.  408.  *"  new  cathedrals  are  alike.     It  is  remarkable, 

*■  Statuimus  prxterea,  ut  per  Decanum,  that  Wolfey  does   not  order  Greek   to   be 

etc.     unus     [Archididafcalus]     "  eligatur,  taught  in   his  fchool  at  Ipfwich,   founded 

Latine  et  Gr<«a' doftus,   bonac  fama;,  &c."  1528.       See    Strype,     Eccl.     Mem.    i. 

Statut.  Ecclef.  RofFenf.  cap.  xxv.    They  Append,  xxxv.  p.  94.  feq. 

were  given  J un.  30,    1545.      Jn  the  fame  ^  Twyne,  Apol.   Jib.   ii.    §.    210.  feq. 

ftatute  the  fecond   mafler  is  required  to  be  Probaby  he  was   patronifed  by  Catharine 

only  Latine  dc/ilus.     All  the  llatutes  of  the  as  a  Spaniard. 
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guage  began  to  be  cultivated  by  the  more  ingenious  clergy. 
Colet,  dean  of  faint  Paul's,  a  divine  of  profound  learning, 
with  a  view  to  adorn  and  improve  the  flyle  of  his  difcourfes, 
and  to  acquire  the  graces  of  an  elegant  preacher,  employed 
much  time  in  reading  Gower,  Chaucer,  and  Lydgate,  and 
other  Englifh  poets,  whofe  compofitions  had  embellifhed  the 
popular  didlion*.  The  pra6lice  of  frequenting  Italy,  for 
the  purpofe  of  acquiring  the  laft  polifli  to  a  Latin  flyle  both 
in  eloquence  and  poetry,  flill  continued  in  vogue ;  and  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  connections,  authority,  and  good 
taftc,  of  cardinal  Pole,  who  conftantly  refided  at  the  court 
of  Rome  in  a  high  chara6ler.  At  Oxford,  in  particular, 
thefe  united  endeavours  for  eftablifliing  a  new  courfe  of 
liberal  and  manly  fcience,  were  finally  confummated  in  the 
magnificent  foundation  of  Wolfey's  college,  to  which  all  the 
accompli fhed  fcholars  of  every  country  in  Europe  were  in- 
vited-; and  for  whofe  library,  tranfcripts  of  all  the  valuable 
manufcripts  which  now  fill  the  Vatican,  were  defigned '. 

But  the  progrefs  of  thefe  profperous  beginnings  was  foon 
obftru6led.  The  firfl  obflacle  I  fhall  mention,  was,  indeed, 
but  of  fliort  duration.  It  was  however  an  unfavourable  cir- 
cumftance,  that  in  the  midfl  of  this  career  of  fcience,  Henry, 
who  had  ever  been  accuflomed  to  gratify  his  pafiions  at 
any  rate,  fued  for  a  divorce  againfl  his  queen  Catharine. 
The  legality  of  this  violent  meafure  being  agitated  with 
much  deliberation  and  folemnity,  wholly  engroffed  the  at- 
tention of  many  able  philologifls,  whofe  genius  and  acqui- 
fitions  were  deflined  to  a  much  nobler  employment;  and 
tended  to  revive  for  a  time  the  frivolous  fubtleties  of  cafuiflry 
and  theology. 

But  another  caufe  which  fufpended  the  progrellion  of  thefe 
letters,  of  much  more  importance  and  extent,  ultimately  mofl;< 

''  Erafm.  Epistol.  Jodoco  Jons-    Ibid.  ^  Wood,  Hist.  Univ.  Oxon,  i.  249. 

Juft.  1521. 

Vol.  II.  L  1  1  happyv 
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happy  in  its  confequences,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  en- 
larged conceptions  acquired  by  the  fludy  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  feem  to  have  reftored  to  the  human  mind  a  free 
exertion  of  its  native  operations,  and  to  have  communicated 
a  certain  fpirit  of  enterprife  in  examining  every  fubje6t :  and 
at  length  to  have  releafed  the  intelle6lual  capacity  of  man- 
kind from  that  habitual  fubjedlion,  and  that  ferviUty  to 
fyflem,  which  had  hitherto  prevented  it  from  advancing  any 
new  principle,  or  adopting  any  new  opinion.  Hence,  under 
the  concurrent  afliftance  of  a  preparation  of  circumflances,  all 
centering  in  the  fame  period,  arofe  the  reformation  of  religion. 
But  this  defe6lion  from  the  catholic  communion,  alienated 
the  thoughts  of  the  learned  from  thofe  purfuits  by  which  it 
was  produced  j  and  diverted  the  fludies  of  the  moft  accom- 
plifhed  fcholars,  to  inquiries  into  the  pradlices  and  maxims 
of  the  primitive  ages,  the  nature  of  civil  and  ecclefiaflical 
jurifdi6tion,  the  authority  of  fcripture  and  tradition,  of 
popes,  councils,  and  fchoolmen:  topics,  which  men  were 
not  yet  qualified  to  treat  with  any  degree  of  penetration, 
and  on  which  the  ideas  of  the  times  unenlightened  by  phi- 
lofophy,  or  warped  by  prejudice  and  paflion,  were  not  cal- 
culated to  throw  jufl  and  rational  illuftrations.  When  the 
bonds  of  fpiritual  unity  were  once  broken,  this  feparation 
from  an  eftablifhed  faith  ended  in  a  variety  of  fubordinate 
feels,  each  of  which  called  forth  its  refpe(5live  champions 
into  the  field  of  religious  contention.  The  feveral  princes 
of  chriflendom  were  politically  concerned  in  thefc  difputes  -, 
and  the  courts  in  which  poets  and  orators  had  been  recently 
carefled  and  rewarded,  were  now  filled  with  that  moft  de- 
plorable fpecies  of  philofophers,  polemical  metaphyficians. 
The  public  entry  of  Luther  into  Worms,  when  he  had  been 
fummoned  before  the  diet  of  that  city,  was  equally  fplendid 
with  that  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth  \     Rome  in  re- 


^  Luther,  Op.  iL  412.  414. 

turn, 
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turn,    roufed  from  her  deep  repofe  of  ten  centuries,    was 
compelled  to  vindicate  her  infulted  do6lrines  with  reafoning 
and  argument.    The  profound  inveftigations  of  Aquinas  once 
more  triumphed  over  the  graces  of  the  Ciceronian  urbanity  j  and 
endlefs  vohimes  were  written  on  the  expediency  of  auricular 
confeflion,  and  the  exiftence  of  purgatory.     Thus  the  caufc 
of  polite  literature  was  for  awhile  abandoned  j   while  the 
noblefl  abilities  of  Europe  were  wafted  in  theological  fpecu- 
lation,  and  abforbed  in  the  abyfs  of  controverfy.     Yet  it 
niuft  not  be  forgotten,  that  wit  and  raillery,  drawn  from 
the  fources  of   elegant  erudition,  were  fometimes  applied, 
and  with  the  greateft  fuccefs,    in  this  important  difpute. 
The  lively  colloquies  of  Erafmus,  which  expofed  the  fuper- 
ftitious  practices  of  the  papifts,  v^ith  much  humour,  and  in 
pure  Latinity,  made  more  proteftants  than  the  ten  tomes  of 
John  Calvin.     A  work  of  ridicule  was  now  a  new  attempt : 
and  it  fhould  be  here  obferved,  to  the  honour  of  Erafmus, 
that  he  was  the  firft  of  the  literary  reformers   who  tried 
that  fpecies  of  compofition,  at  leaft  with  any  degree  of  po- 
pularity.    The  polite  fcholars  of  Italy  had  no  notion  that 
the  German  theologifts  were  capable  of  making  their  readers* 
laugh :  they  were  now  convinced  of  their  miftake,  and  foon 
found  that  the  German  pleafantry  prepared  the  way  for  a 
revolution,^  which  proved  of  the  moft  ferious  Gonfequencc 
to  Italy. 

Another  great  temporary  check  given  to  the  general 
ftate  of  letters  in  England  at  this  period,  was  the  diflblution 
of  the  monafteries.  Many  of  the  abufes  in  civil  fociety  are 
attended  with  fome  advantages.  In  the  beginnings  of  refor- 
mation, the  lofs  of  thefe  advantages  is  always  felt  very 
fenfibly :  while  the  benefit  arifing  from  the  change  is  the 
flow  efFe6l  of  time,  and  not  immediately  perceived  or  en- 
joyed. Scarce  any  inftitution  can  be  imagined  lefs  favorable 
to  the  interefts  of  mankind  than  the  monaftic.  Yet  thefe 
feminaries,  although  they  were  in  a  general  view  the  nur- 

L  1 1  2  fcries 
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feries  of  illiterate  indolence,  and  undoubtedly  deferved  to  be 
fapprefTed  under  proper  reftri6lions,    contained  invitations 
and  opportunities  to  iludious  leifure  and  literary  purfuits. 
On  this  event  therefore,  a  vifible  revolution  and  decline  in 
the  national  flate  of  learning  fucceeded.     Moft  of  the  .youth 
of  the  kingdom  betook  themfelves  to  mechanical  or  other 
illiberal  employments,   the  profeflion  of  letters  being  now 
fuppofed  to  be  without  fupport  and  reward.     By  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  religious  houfes,  many  towns  and  their  adjacent 
villages   were  utterly  deprived  of  their  only  means  of  in- 
flru6lion.     At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth,  Williams,    fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,   com- 
plained to  her  majefly,  that  more  than  an  hundred  flourifh- 
ing  fchools  were  deflroyed  in  the  demolition  of  the  mo° 
naileries,    and    that    ignorance  had   prevailed  ever   fince'. 
Provincial  ignorance,   at  leaft,   became  univerfal,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  hafty  me^fure  of  a  rapacious  and  arbitrary 
prince.      What  was  taught  in  the  monaileries,    was  not 
always  perhaps  of  the  greateft  importance,  but  dill  it  ferved 
to  keep  up  a  certain  degree  of  necefiary  knowledge".     Nor 
Ihould  it  be  forgot,  that  many  of  the  abbots  were  learned, 


'  Strype,  Ann.  Ref.  p.  292.  fubann. 
T562.  The.greater  abbles  appear  to  have 
had  the  dircftion  of  other  fchools  in  their 
neighbourhood.  In  an  abbatial  Regiller 
of  Bury  abbey  there  is  this  entry.  *'  Me- 
*'  raorand.  quod.  A.  D.  141 8.  28  Jul. 
*•  Gulielmus  abbas  contulit  regimen  et 
**  magirterium  fcholarum  grammaticalium 
**  in  villa  de  Bury  S.  Edmundi  njagiftro 
*'  Johanni  Somerfet,  artium  et  grammaticae 
*•  profeflbri,  et  baccalaureo  in  medicina, 
*'  cum  annua  penfione  xl.  folidorum." 
MS.  Cotton.  Tiber.  B.  ix.  2.  This 
John  Somerfet  was  tutor  and  phyfician  to 
king  Henry  the  fixth,  and  a  man  of  eminent 
learning.  He  was  inftrumental  in  pro- 
curing duke  Humphrey's  books  to  be 
conveyed  to  Oxford.  Regiftr.  Acad.  Oxon. 
Epist.  F.  179.  202.  218.  220.  And  in 
the  foundation  of  King's  college  at  Cam- 


biidge.    MSS.  Cott.  Julius,  F,  vil.  43. 
•"  I  do  not,  however,  lay  great  flrefs  on 
the  following  palTage,   which  yet  deferves 
attention,  in  Rofie  of  Warwickfhire,  who 
vrote  about  the  year    1480:    "To  this 
'  day,  in  the  cathedrals  and  fome  of  the 
greater  collegiate  churches,   or  monaile- 
ries, [quibufdam  nobilibus  collegiis,]  and 
in  the  houfes  of  the  four  mendicant  or- 
ders, ufeful  leftures  and  difputations  arc 
kept  up;  and  fuch  of  their  members  as 
are  thought  capable  of  degrees,  are  fent 
to  the  univerfities.     And  in  towns  where 
there  are  two   or  more  fraternities  of 
mendicants,  in  each  of  thefe  are  held, 
every  week  ly  turns,  proper  exercifes  of 
fcholars  in  difputation."    Hist.  Reg. 
Angl.  edit.  Hcarne,  p.  74.     [See  fupr, 

P-  3+0] 

and 
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and  patrons  of  literature ;  men  of  public  fpirit,  and  liberal 
views.     By  their  connexions  with  parliament,  and  the  fre- 
quent embaflies  to  foreign  courts  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  world,    and  the 
improvements  of  life :  and,  knowing  whefe  to  chufe  proper 
obje6ls,  and  having  no  other  ufe  for  the  fuperfluities  of  their 
vaft  revenues,  encouraged  in  their  refpe6live  circles  many 
learned  young  men.     It  appears  to  have  been  cuftomary  for 
the  governors  of  the  moft  confiderable  convents,  efpecially 
thofe  that  were  honoured  with  the  mitre,  to  receive  into 
their  own  private  lodgings  the  fons  of  the  principal  families 
of  the  neighbourhood  for  education.     About  the  year  1450, 
Thomas  Bromele,  abbot  of  the  mitred  monaflery  of  Hyde 
near   Winchefter,     entertained  in  his  own   abbatial  houfe 
within  that  monaflery,  eight  young  gentlemen,  or  gentiles 
puerly  who  were  placed  there  for  the  purpofe  of  literary  in- 
ilru6lion,  and  conftantly  dined  at   the  abbot's  table.     I  will 
not  fcruple  to  give  the  original  words,  which  are  more  par- 
ticular and  expreilive,  of  the  obfcure  record  which  preferves 
this  curious  anecdote  of  monadic  life.    "  Pro  06I0  gentilibus 
"  pUeris  apud  dominum  abbatem  fludii  caufa  perhendinan- 
"  tibus,  et  ad  menfam  domini  vi£litantibus,  cum  garcioni- 
*'  bus  fuis  ipfos  comitantibus,  hoc  anno,  xviil.  ixs.  Capi- 
"  endo  pro  .  .  .""     This,    by   the  way,    was   more  extra- 
ordinary, as  William  of  Wykeham's  celebrated  feminary  was 
fo  near.     And  this  feems  to  have  been  an  eftablillied  pra6lice 
of  the   abbot   of  Glaftonbury :    "  whofe  apartment  in  the 
^^  abbey  was   a  kind  of  well-difciplined  court,    where  the 
"  fons  of  noblemen  and  young  gentlemen  were  wont  to  be 
*<  fent  for  virtuous  education,  who  returned  thence  home 
««  excellently  accompliflied  °."      Richard  Whiting,    the  laft 

"From  a  fragment  of  the  Computus  "  Hist,   and  Anti<^  of  Glaston- 

Cameraru  Abbat.   Hidenf.  in  Archiv.       BURY,  OxQn.  1722.  8vo.  p.  58, 
Wulvef.  apud  Winton,  ut  fupr. 

-  '  abbot 
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abbot  of  Glaftonbury,    who  was   cruelly  executed  by  the 
king,  during  the  courfe  of  his  government,  educated  near 
three  hundred  ingenuous  youths,  who  conftituted  a  part  of 
his  family :  btfide  many  others  whom  he  liberally  fupported 
at  the  univerfities  ^    Whitgift,  the  moil  excellent  and  learn- 
ed archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  queen  EHza- 
beth,  was  educated  under  Robert  Whitgift  his  uncle,  abbot 
of  the  Auguftine  monailery  of  black  canons  at  Wellhow  in 
Lincolnfhire :  who,  "  fays  Strype,  had  feveral  other  young 
"  gentlemen  under  his  care  for  education  '^.'*     That,  at  the 
refloration  of  literature,  many  of  thefe  dignitaries  were  emi- 
nently learned,  and  even  zealous  promoters  of  the  new  im- 
provements,  I  could  bring  various  inftances.     Hugh  Far- 
ringdon,  the  laft  abbot  of  Reading,  was  a  polite  fcholar,  as 
his  Latin  epiftles  addrefied  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  abun- 
dantly teftify  '<;     Nor  was  he  lefs  a  patron  of  critical  ftudies. 
Leonard  Coxe,  a  popular  philological  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  eighth,  both  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  and  a  great 
traveller,  highly  celebrated  by  the  judicious  Leland  for  his 
elegant  accomplifhments  in  letters,  and  honoured  with  the 
affectionate  eorrefpondence  of  Erafmus,    dedicates   to  this 
abbot,  his  Arte   or   Crafte   of  Rhetoricke,  printed  in. 
the  year  1524,  at  that  time  a  work  of  an  unufual  nature'. 
Wakefield  abovementioned,  a  very  capital  Greek  and  oriental 
fcholar,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Excellency  and  Utility 
PF  THE  three  Languages,  written  in  the  year  1524,  cele- 
brates William  Fryflell,  prior  of  the  cathedral  Benedi6liiie 
convent  at  Rochefter,  as  a  diftinguifhcd  judge  and  encou-^ 
rager  of  critical  literature'.      Robert  Shirwoode,   an  Eng- 
lifhman,  but  a  profeffor  of  Greek  and.  Hebrew  at  Louvaine,,  , 


p  Reyner,    Abostolat.    Benedict.  —  125, 

Traft.  i.  fed.  ii.   p.  224.      Sanders   de  '  See  Leland;  Gollectan.  vol;  5.  p< 

Schism,  pag.  176.  1 18.  vol.  6.  p.  187.     And  Encom.  p.  50, 

<)  Strype's  Whitgift,  b.  i.  ch.  i.  p,  3.  edit.  1589.     Erafm.  EpisTOl..  p.  886. 

'  Segillr.  Univ.  Oxon.  E.  F.  fol.  loi,  '  Cited  above,  p.  124. 

publifhed' 
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publillied  a  new  Latin  tranflation  of  Ecclesiastes,  with 
critical  annotations  on  the  Hebrew  text,  printed  at  Antwerp 
in  1523  "'     This,  in  an  elegant  Latin  epiflle,  he  dedicates  to 
John  Webbe,  prior  of  the  Benedi6line  cathedral  convent  at 
Coventry  j    whom  he  llyles,  for  his  fingular  learning,  and 
attention   to  the  general  caufe   of   letters,    Monachorum 
Decus.      John    Batmanfon,    prior   of    the   Carthufians  in 
London,  controverted  Erafmus's  commentary  on  the  new 
Teftament  with  a  degee  of  fpirit  and  erudition,  which  was 
unhappily  mifapplied,  and  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
caufe  of  his  antagonift "",     He  wrote  many  other  pieces ;  and 
was  patronifed  by  Lee,  a  learned  archbilhop  of  York,  who 
oppofed  Erafmus,  but  allowed  Afcham  a  penfion  *.     Keder- 
minfler,  abbot  of  Winchcombe  in  Gloucefterfhire,   a  tra- 
veller to  Rome,  and  a  celebrated  preacher  before  king  Henry 
the  eighth,  eftabliflied  regular  ledlures  in  his  monaftery,  for 
explaining  both  fcrlptures  in  their  original  languages ;  which 
were  fo  generally  frequented,  that  his  little  cloifter  acquired 
the  name  and  reputation  of  a  new  univer^lty^     He  was 
mafter  of  a  terfe  and  perfpicuous  Latin  ftyle,    as  appears 
from  a  fragment  of  the  History  of  Wynchcomb  Abbey, 
written  by  himfelf  ^.     His  erudition  is  attefted  in  an  epiftle 
from  the  univerfity  to  king  Henry  the  eighth '.     Longland, 
bifhop  of  Lincoln^  the  moft  eloquent  preacher  of  his  tirne^ 


"  Quarto. 

'"  Theodor.  Petreus,  Bibl.  Caithus. 
edit.  Col.  1609.  p.  157. 

^  Afcham,  Epistol.  lib.  ii.  p.  77.  a. 
edit.  1581.  [Seealfoiii.  p.  86.  a.]  On  the 
death  of  the  archbilhop,  ia  1544,  Afcham 
defires,  that  a  part  of  his  penfion  then  due 
might  be  paid  out  of  fome  of  the  archbi- 
fhop's  greek  books :  one  of  thefe  he  wifties 
may  be  Aldus's  Dbcem  Rhetores  Gr  je- 
ci,  a  book  which  he  could  not  purchafe  or 
procure  at  Cambridge. 

y  *»  Non  aliter  quam  u  fuiflfet  altera  no- 
"  VA  UN'ivERsiTAS.tametfiexigua,  clauf- 
"  trum  Wynchelcombenfe  tunc  temporis  fe 


**  haberet."  From  his  own  Historia,  as 
below.  Wood,  Hist.  Univ.  Oxon.  i. 
p.  248.  There  is  an  Epiftle  from  Colet, 
the  learned  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  this  ab- 
bot, concerning  a  paflage  in  faint  Paul's 
Epistles,  firft  printed  by  Knight,  from 
the  original  manufcript  at  Cambridge. 
Knight's  Life,  p.  31  K 

*  Printed  by  Dugdale,  before  the  whole 
x)f  the  original  was  deftroyed  in  the  lire  of 
London.  Monast.  i.  188.  But  a  tran- 
fcript  of  a  part  remains  in  Dodfworth,  MSS. 
Bibl.  Bod!.  Ixv.  i.  Compare  A.  Wood, 
ut  fupr.   and  Athen.  Oxon.  i.  28. 

^  Regiftr.  Univ.  Oxoii.  FF.  fol.  46.       ' 

in 
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in  the  dedication  to  Kederminfter,  of  five  quadiagefimal  fer- 
mons,  delivered  at  court,  and  printed  by  Pinfon  in  the  year 
1 5 17,  infifts  largely  on  his  singularis  eruditio,  and  other 
fliining  qualifications. 

Before  we  quit  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  in  this  re- 
view^  of  the  rife  of  modern  letters,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  once 
more  on  the  univerfities  ;  which  yet  do  not  always  give  the  tone 
to  the  learning  of  a  nation  ^  In  the  year  153  i,  the  learned 
Simon   Grynaeus  vifited  Oxford.     By  the  interefl  of  Clay- 


•"  It  ought  not  here  to  be  unnoticed,  that 
the  royal  library  of  the  kings  of  England, 
originally  fubfifting  in  the  old  palace  at 
Weftminfler,  and  lately  transferred  to  the 
Britifh  Mufeum,  received  great  improve- 
ments under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth ; 
who  conftituted  that  elegant  and  judicious 
fcholar,  John  Leland,  his  librarian,  about 
the  year  1530.  Tanner,  Bibl.  pag.  475. 
Leland,  at  the  difToIution  of  the  monafte- 
ries,  removed  to  this  royal  repofitory  a  great 
number  of  valuable  manufcripts  ;  particu- 
larly from  faint  Auftin's  abbey  at  Canter- 
bury. Script.  Brit.  p.  299.  One  of 
thefe  was  a  manufcript  given  by  Athelftan 
to  that  convent,  a  Harp^ony  of  the  Four 
Gospels.  Bibl.  Reg.  MSS.  i.  A.  xviii. 
See  the  hexafthic  of  Leland  prefixed.  See 
alfo  Script.  Brit,  ut  fupra,  V.  Athel- 
STANUS.  Leland  fays,  that  he  placed  in 
the  Palatine  library  of  Henry  the  eighth 

the    COMMENTARII   IN   MaTTH^UM     of 

Claudius,  Bede's  difciple.  Ibid.  V.  Clau- 
dius. Many  of  the  manufcripts  of  this 
library  appear  to  have  belonged  to  Henry's 
predeceflbrs ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  fpleftdour  of  the  decorations,  were  pre- 
fents.  Some  of  them  bear  the  name  of 
Humphrey  duke  of  Glocefter.  Others  were 
written  at  the  command  of  Edward  the 
fourth.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  li- 
brarian of  Henry  the  feventh.  Bartholo- 
mew Traheron,  a  learned  divine,  was  ap- 
pointed the  keeper  of  this  library  by  Ed- 
ward the  fixth,  with  a  falary  of  twenty 
marcs,  in  the  year  ii;49.  See  Rymer's 
Fceo.  XV.  p.  351.  Under  the  reign  of.Eli- 
iabeth,  Hentzner,  a  German  traveller,  who 


favv  this  library  at  Whitehall  in  1-98,  fay?, 
that  it  was  well  furnilhed  with  Greek,  La- 
tin, Italian,  and  French  books,  all  bound  ijv 
velvet  of  different  colours,  yet  chiefly  red, 
with  clafps  of  gold  and  filver ;  and  that  the 
covers  of  fouu  were  adorned  with  pearls- 
and    precious    ftones.      Itinerar.    Gsr- 
mani^e,  Anglics^  Sec.   Noringb.  1629.  8voJ 
p.  188.     It  is  a  great  miltake,   that  James 
the  firft  was  the  iirft   of  our  kings  who 
founded  a  library  in  any  of  the  royal  pa- 
laces;    and    that  this   eftablifhment   com- 
menced at  St.  James's  palace,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  that  monarch.    This  notion  wa«- 
firfl:  propagated   by   Smith  in  his   life   of 
Patrick  Junius,  Vit.  Qu  o  R  u  n  d  .  etc.  Lond. 
1707.  4to.pp.  12.  13.  34.  35.     Great  part 
of  the  royal  library,  which  indeed  migrated 
to  St.  James's  under  James  the  firft,  was 
partly  fold  and  difperfed,  at  Cromwell's  a£- 
ceflion  :  together  with  another  ineftimabis 
part  of  its  furniture,  1 2000  medals,  rings, 
and  gems,  the  entire  colledlion  of  Gorla- 
eus's    Dactyliotheca,    purchafed    by 
prince  Henry  and  Charles  the  firft.     It  muft 
be  allowed,  that  James  the  firft  greatly  en- 
riched this  library  with  the  books  of  lord 
Lumley  and   Cafaubon,    and   fir  Thomas 
Roe's  manufcripts  brought  from  Conftanti- 
nople.     Lord  Lumley's  chiefly  confifted  of 
lord  Arundel's,  his   father  in  law,  a  great 
coUeftor  at  the  diflblution  of  monafteries. 
James  had  previoufly  granted  a  warrant  to 
fir  Thomas  Bodley,  in  1 6 1 3 ,  to  chufe  any 
books  from  the  royal  library  at  Whitehall 
over  the  Recti's  Chamber.  [Reliq^Bodl. 
p.  Hearne,  p.  205.  286.  320.] 

mund, 
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mund,  prefident  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  an  admirable 
fcholar,  a  critical  writer,  and  the  general  friend  and  corre- 
fpondent  of  the  literary  reformers,  he  was  admitted  to  all 
the  libraries  of  the  univerfity;  which,  he  fays,  were  about 
twenty  in  number,  and  amply  furnifhed  with  the  books  of 
antiquity.  Among  thcfe  he  found  numerous  manufcripts  of 
Proclus  on  Plato,  many  of  which  he  was  eafily  permitted  to 
carry  abroad  by  the  governors  of  the  colleges,  who  did  not 
know  the  value  of  thefe  treafures  %  In  the  year  1535,  the 
king  ordered  le6lures  in  humanity,  inftitutions  which  have 
their  ufe  for  a  time,  and  while  the  novelty  lafts,  to  be 
founded  in  thofe  colleges  of  the  univerfity,  where  they  were 
yet  wanting :  and  thefe  injun6lions  were  fo  warmly  approved 
by  the  fcholars  in  the  largeft  focieties,  that  they  feized  on 
the  venerable  volumes  of  Duns  Scotus  and  other  irrefragable 
logicians,  in  which  they  had  fo  long  toiled  without  the  at- 
tainment of  knowledge,  and  tearing  them  in  pieces,  dif-^ 
perfed  them  in  great  triumph  about  their  quadrangles,  or 
gave  them  away  as  ufelefs  lumber  ^  The  king  himfelf  alfo 
eflablifhed  fome  public  ledlures  with  large  endowments ". 
Notwithftanding,  the  number  of  ftudents  at  Oxford  daily 
decreafed:  infomuch,  that  in  1546,  not  becaufe  a  general 
cultivation  of  the  new  fpecies  of  literature  was  increafed, 
there  were  only  ten  inceptors  in  arts,  and  three  in  theology 
and  jurifprudence^ 

As  all  novelties  are  purfued  to  excefs,  and  the  moft  bene- 
ficial improvements  often  introduce  new  inconveniencies,  fo 
this  univcrfal  attention  to  polite  literature  deftroyed  philo- 

«  During  his  abode  in  England,  having  fir  Thomas  More.   He  there  mentions  other 

largely  experienced  the  bounty  and  advice  pieces  of  Proclus,  which  he  faw  at  Oxford, 
of  fir  Thomas  More,  he  returned  home,  *•  See  Dr.  Layton's  letter  to  Cromwell, 

fraught  with  materials  which  he  had  long  Strype's  Eccl.  Mem.  i.  210. 
foughtinvain,andpubli(hedhisPLATO,vi2.  =  Wood,   Hist.  Univ.   Oxon.    i.    26. 

**  Platonis  Opera,  cum  commentariis  Procli  ii.  36. 
«*  in  Timsum  et  Politica,  Bafil.    1534.."  '  Wood,  ibid,  fub  anno. 

fol.     See  the  £risTL£  DfiDiCATOiiY  to 

•  Vol,  II.  M  m  m  fophy. 
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fophy.  The  old  philofophy  was  abolifhed,  but  a  new  one 
was  not  adopted  in  its  ftead.  At  Cambridge  we  now  how- 
ever find  the  antient  fcientific  learning  in  fome  degree  re- 
formed, by  the  admiffion  of  better  fyflems. 

In  the  injunftions  given  by  Henry  to  that  univerfity  in 
the  year  1535,  for  the  reformation  of  ftudy,  the  diale6tics 
of  Rodolphus  Agricola,  the  great  favorite  of  Erafmus,  and 
the  genuine  logic  of  Ariftotle,  are  prefcribed  to  be  taught, 
inftead  of  the  barren  problems  of  Scotus  and  Burlaeus  ^  By 
the  fame  edidl,  theology  and  caufuillry  were  freed  from 
many  of  their  old  incumbrances  and  perplexities  :  degrees  in 
the  canon  law  were  forbidden ;  and  heavy  penalties  were 
impofed  on  thofe  academics,  who  relinquifhed  the  facred 
text,  to  explain  the  tedious  and  unedifying  commentaries  on 
Peter  Lombard's  fcholaflic  cyclopede  of  divinity,  called  the 
Sentences,  which  alone  were  fufficient  to  conftitute  a  mo- 
derate library.  Claflical  leftures  were  alfo  direded,  the 
ftudy  of  words  was  enforced,  and  the  books  of  Melancthon, 
and  other  folid  and  elegant  writers  of  the  reformed  party, 
recommended.  The  politer  ftudies,  foon  afterwards,  feem 
to  have  rifen  into  a  flourifhing  ftate  at  Cambridge.  Bifhop 
Latimer  complains,  that  there  were  now  but  few  who  ftudied 
divinity  in  that  univerfity''.  But  this  is  no  proof  of  a 
decline  of  learning  in  that  feminary.  Other  purfuits  were 
now  gaining  ground  there;  and  fuch  as  in  fa6l  were  fubfer- 
vrent  to  theological  truth,  and  to  the  propagation  of  the 
reformed  religion.  Latimer  himfelf,  whofe  difcourfes  from 
the  royal  pulpit  appear  to  be  barbarous  beyond  their  age,  in 
ftyle,  manner,  and  argument,  is  an  example  of  the  neceffity 
©f  the  ornamental  ftudies  to  a  writer  in  divinity.     The 


«  Colliet,    EccLES.    Hist.    vol.    ii.  **  pitty  a  man's  heart  to  hear  that  I  hear  of 

p.  110.  *'  the  ftate  of  Cambridge:    what  it  is  in 

*  SiRMONS,   &c.  p.  63.  Lond.  1584.  •' Oxford  I  cannot  tell.    There  be  few  that 

4to.     Sermon  before  Edward  the  iixth,  in  "  ftudy  divinity  but  fo  many  as  of  necefTitie 


rtie  y^r  1550.    His  words  are,  "  It  would      "  muft  fumifti  the  collcdges." 
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Greek  language  was  now  making  confiderable  advances  at 
Cambridge,    under  the  inftru6lion   of   Cheke  and  Smith  j 
notwithftanding  the  interruptions  and  oppofition  of  bifhop 
Gardiner,  the  chancellor  of  the  univerlity,  who  loved  learn-^ 
ing  but  hated  novelties,  about  the  proprieties  of  pronunci- 
ation.    But  the  controverfy  which  was  agitated  on  both  fides 
with  much  erudition,  and  produced  letters  between  Cheke 
and  Gardiner  equal  to  large  treatifes,  had  the  good  efFe6\:  of 
more  fully  illuftrating  the  point  in  debate,  and  of  drawing 
the  general  attention  to  the  fubjedl  of  the  Greek  literature '. 
Perhaps  bifhop  Gardiner's  intolerance  in  this  refpeft  was  like 
his  perfecuting  fpirit  in   religion,    which  only  made  more 
heretics.       Afcham    obferves,     with    no   fmall   degree    of 
triumph,  that  inftead  of  Plautus,  Cicero,  Terence,  and  Livy, 
almoft  the  only  elaflics  hitherto  known  at  Cambridge^  a 
more  extenfive  field  was  opened ;  and  that  Homer,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Demofthenes,  Xenophon, 
an  Ifocrates,  were  univerfally  and  critically  ftudied".     But 
Cheke  being  foon  called  away  to  the  court,  his  auditors  re- 
lapfed  into  differtations  on  the  do6lrines  of  original  fin  and 
predeftination ;    and  it  was   debated   with   great   obftinacy 
and  acrimony,  whether  thofe  topics  had  been  moft  fuccefs- 
fully  handled   by   fome  modern   German  divines  or  faint 
Auftin'.     Afcham  obferves,   that  at  Oxford,    a  decline  of 
tafte  in  both  languages  was  indicated,  by  a  preference  of 
Lucian,  Plutarch,  and  Herodian,  in  Greek,  and  of  Seneca, 
Gellius,  and  Apuleius,  in  Latin,  to  the  more  pure,  antient, 
and  original  writers,   of  Greece  and  Rome  *.     At  length, 

*  Afcham. EpisTOL.utmodo  infr.  p.  65.  **  in'vUcruni    homivum    precibm    vl^us." 

a.  Afcham  calls  Gardiner,  •'  omnibui  lite-  ibid.  p.  64.  b. 

"  rarum,  prudentiae,  confilii,  authoritatis,  '' Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  170.  Afcham. 

**  prsfidiis  ornatiflimus,  abfque  hoc  una  re  Epistol.  L.  iL  p.  64.  b.  1581. 

"  fjpfi  literarum  et  academiae  noftrse  pa-  '  Afcham.  Epist.  lib.  ii. 

^'  tronus  ampliffimus."    But  he  fays,  that  "  Epistol.  lib.  i.  p.  18,  b.    Dat.  1550 

-^Gardiner  took  this  meafure,  •<  quorundam  edit.  1581, 
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both  unlverfitifes  feem  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  fame  de- 
plorable condition  of  indigence  and  illiteracy. 

It  is  generally  believed,   that  the  reformation  of  religion 
in  England,   the  moft  happy  and  important  event  of  our 
annals,    was    immediately  fucceeded    by  a  fiourifliing  date 
of  letters.      But   this   was    by  no    means   the   cafe.      For 
a  long  time  afterwards  an  effe6l  quite  contrary  was   pro- 
duced.    The  reformation  in  England  was  completed  under 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  fixth.     The  rapacious  courtiers  of 
this  young  prince  were  perpetually  grafping  at  the  rewards 
of  literature  j   which  being  difcouraged  or  defpifed  by  the 
rich,  was  neglected  by  thofe  of  moderate  fortunes.     Avarice 
and  zeal  were  at  once  gratified  in  robbing  the  clergy  of  their 
revenues,  and  in  reducing  the  church  to  its  primitive  apof- 
tolical  ftate   of  purity  and  poverty ".     The  opulent  fee  of 
Winchefter  was  lowered  to  a  bare  title :  its  amplell  eftates 
were  portioned  out  to  the  laity  j  and  the  bifhop,  a  creature 
of  the  prote6lor  Somerfet,  was  contented  to  receive  an  in- 
confiderable  annual  ftipend  from  the  exchequer.     The  bi- 
fhoprick  of  Durham,  almofl  equally  rich,  was  entirely  dif- 
folved.     A   favorite  nobleman  of   the  court  occupied  the 
deanery  and  treafurerfhip  of  a  cathedral  with  fome  of  its 
beft  canonries  °.     The  minifters  of  this  abufed  monarch,  by 
thefe  arbitrary,    difhoneft,    and  imprudent  meafures,    only 
provided  inftruments,  and  furnifhed  arguments,  for  reftoring 
in  the  fucceeding  reign  that  fuperftitious   religion,    which 
they  profeffed  to  deftroy.     By  thus  impoverilhing  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  dignities,    they  countenanced  the  clamours  of  the 
catholics  j  who  declared,  that  the  reformation  was  apparently 
founded  on  temporal  views,  and  that  the  proteftants  pre- 
tended to  oppofe  the  do6irines  of  the  church,  folely  with  a 
view  that  they  might  fhare  in  the  plunder  of  its  revenues. 
In  every  one  of  thefe  facrilegious  robberies  the  intereft  of 


See  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist,  Records,  Ixvii.  p.  80.  '  Burnet,  Rbf.  P.  H.  8. 
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learning  alfo  fufFered.  Exhibitions  and  penfions  were,  in 
the  mean  time,  fubftra6led  from  the  ftudents  in  the  univer- 
fities  ^  Afcham,  in  a  letter  to  the  marquis  of  Northampton, 
dated  1550,  laments  the  ruin  of  grammar  fchools  through- 
out England;  and  predi6ls  the  fpeedy  extinction  of  the 
univerfities  from  this  growing  calamity'.  At  Oxford  the 
public  fchools  were  neglefted  by  the  profeflbrs  and  pupils, 
and  allotted  to  the  lowefl  purpofes'.  Academical  degrees 
were  abrogated  as  antichriftian '.  Reformation  was  foon 
turned  into  fanaticifm.  Abfurd  refinements,  concerning 
the  inutility  of  human  learning,  were  fuperadded  to  the  juft 
and  rational  purgation  of  chriftianity  from  the  papal  cor- 
ruptions. The  fpiritual  reformers  of  thefe  enlightened  days, 
at  a  vifitation  of  the  lafl-mentioned  univerfity,  proceeded  fo 
far  in  their  ideas  of  a  fuperior  re6litude,  as  totally  to  ftrip 
the  public  library,  eftablifhed  by  that  munificent  patron 
Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucefter,  of  all  its  books  and  manu- 
icripts  'r 

■  I  muft  not,  however,  forget,  as  a  remarkable  fymptom* 
of  an  attempt  now  circulating  to  give  a  more  general  and 
unreferved  difFufion  of  fcience,  that  in  this  reign,  Thomas 
Wilfon,  originally  a  fellow  of  King's  college  in  Cambridge, 
preceptor  to  Charles  and  Henry  Brandon  dukes  of  SufFolk,- 
dean  of  Durham,  and  chief  fecretary  to  the  king,  publifhed 
a  fyflem  a  rhetoric  and  of  logic,  in  Englifli  \  This  difplay 
of  the  venerable  myfteries  of  the  latter  of  thefe  arts  in  a 
vernacular  language,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined 
within  the  facred  pale  of  the  learned  tongues,  was  efteemed 


p  Wood,  fub  ann.  1 550.  See  alfo  Strype's 
Cranmer,  Append.  N.  xciii.  p.  220.  viz. 
A  Letter  to  fecretary  Cecil,  dat.  1552. 

1  EpisTOL.  lib.  un.  Commendat.  p. 
194..  a.  Lend.  1581.  "  Ruinam  et  interitum 
•'  publicarum  fcholarum,  &c." — "  Quam 
'♦  gravis  haec  univerfa  fcholarum  calamitas, 
•«  Sec."     See  p.  62.  b,  p.  210.  a. 

»  Wood,  ut  fupr.  p.  273. 


'  Gatal.  MSS.  Angl.  fol.  edit.  1697. 
in  Hift.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Prefat. 

'  See  fupr.  p.  44. 

"  Firft  printed  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  fixth.  See  Preface  to  the  fecond  edition 
of  the  Rhetoric,  in  156c.  He  tranflated 
the  three  Olynthiacs,  and  the  four  Philip- 
pics, of  Demofthenes,  from  the  Gieek  into 
Englifh,    Lond.  15  70.  4to. 
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an  innovation  almoft  equally  daring  with  that  of  permitting 
the  fervice  of  the  ehurch  to  be  celebrated  in  Englifh :  and 
accordingly  the  author,  foon  afterwards  happening  to  vifit 
Rome,  was  incarcerated  by  the  inquifitors  of  the  holy  fee,  as  • 
a  prefumptuous  and  dangerous  heretic. 

It  is  with  relu(5lance  I  enter  on  the  bloody  reign  of  the 
relentlefs  and  unamiable  Mary  j  whofe  many  dreadful  mar» 
tyrdoms  of  men  eminent  for  learning  and  piety,  fliock  our 
fenfibility  with  a  double  degree  of  horrour,  in  the  prefent 
foftened  flate  of  manners,  at  a  period  of  fociety  when  no 
potentate  would  infli6l  executions  of  fo  fevere  a  nature,  and 
when  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  devotees  hardy  enough  to 
die  for  difference  of  opinion.  We  mufl,  however,  acknow- 
ledge, that  (he  enriched  both  univerfities  with  fome  confi- 
derable  benefactions :  yet  thefe  donations  feem  to  have  been 
made,  not  from  any  general  or  liberal  principle  of  advancing 
knowledge,  but  to  repair  the  breaches  of  reformation,  and 
to  ftrengthen  the  return  of  fuperftition.  It  is  certain,  that 
her  refloration  of  popery,  together  with  the  monaflic  infti- 
tution,  its  proper  appendage,  muft  have  been  highly  perni- 
cious to  the  growth  of  polite  erudition.  Yet  although  the 
elegant  fludies  were  now  beginning  to  fuffer  a  new  relapfe, 
in  the  midfl  of  this  reign,  under  the  difcouragement  of  all 
thefe  inaufpicious  and  unfriendly  circumftances,  a  college 
was  eftablifhed  at  Oxford,  in  the  conftitution  of  which,  the 
founder  principally  inculcates  the  ufe  and  neceffity  of 
clafTical  literature  ;  and  recommends  it  as  the  mofl  important 
and  leading  obje<5l  in  that  fyflem  of  academical  fludy,  which 
he  prefcribes  to  the  youth  of  the  new  fociety ''.  For,  befide 
a  lecturer  in  philofophy  appointed  for  the  ordinary  purpofe 
of  teaching  the  fcholailic  fciences,  he  eftablifhes  in  this 
feminary  a  teacher  of  humanity.  The  bufmefs  of  this  pre- 
ceptor is  deferibed  with  a  particularity  not  ufual  in  the  eon- 


"'  In  the  yesu"  155:4. 
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ftitutions  given  to  collegiate  bodies  of  this  kind,  and  he  is 
dire6led  to  exert  his  utmofl  diligence,  in  tin6luring  his  au- 
ditors with  a  juft  relifh  for  the  graces  and  purity  of  the  Latin 
language  ' :  and  to  explain  critically,  in  the  public  hall,  for 
the  fpace  of  two  hours  every  day,  the  Offices,  De  Oratore, 
and  rhetorical  treatifes  of  Cicero,  the  inftitutes  of  Quintilian, 
Aulus  Gellius,  Plautus,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy,  and 
Lucan  ;  together  with  the  moft  excellent  modern  philological 
treatifes  then  in  vogue,  fuch  as  the  Elegancies  of  Lau- 
rentius  Vaila,  and  the  Miscellanies  of  Politian,  or  any 
other  approved  critical  tra6l  on  oratory  or  verfification  ^ .  In 
the  mean  time,  the  founder  permits  it  to  the  difcretion  of 
the  le6lurer,  occafionally  to  fubftitute  Greek  authors  in  the 
place  of  thefe  ^,  He  moreover  requires,  that  the  candidates 
for  admiflion  into  the  college  be  completely  fkilled  in  Latin 
poetry ;  and  in  writing  Epiftles,  then  a  favorite  mode  of 
compofition  *,  and  on  which  Erafmus ",  and  Conradus  Celtes 
the  reftorer  of  letters  in  Germany*,  had  each  recently  pub- 
lifhed  a  diftin6t  fyflematical  work.  He  injoins,  that  the 
fludents  fhall  be  exercifed  every  day,  in  the  intervals  of  va- 
cation, in  compoling  declamations,    and  Latin  verfes   both 


*  "  LatinI  fermonis  ornatu  et  elegantia 
*'  imbuendos  diligenter  curabit,  <kc." 
Statut.  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon.  cap.  iv.  Again, 
"  Cupiens  et  ego  Collegii  mei  juventutem 
•'  in  primis  Latini  fermonis  Puritate  ac 
**  ingenurarum  artium  rudimentis,  conve- 
*'  nienter  erudiri,  &c."     Ibid.  cap.  xv. 

y  Ibid.  caj).  XV.  A  modern  writer  in 
dialeftics,  Rodolphus  Agricola,  is  alfo  re- 
commended to  be  explained  by  the  reader 
in  philofophy,  together  with  Ariftotle. 

^  Ibid.  cap.  XV.  It  may  be  alfo  obferved 
here,  that  the  philofophy  reader  is  not  only 
ordered  to  explain  Ariftotle,  but  Plato. 
Ibid.  cap.  XV.  It  appears  by  implication 
in  the  clofe  of  this  ftatute,  thwit  the  public 
kdtures  of  the  univerfity  were  now  growing 


ufelefj,  and  dwindling  into  mere  matters  of 
form,  viz.  **  Ad  hunc  modum  Domi  mecs 
*'  Lectionibus  erudiri  cupiens,  eos  a 
*'  pubiicis  in  Academia  leftionibus  avocare 
*•  nolui. — Verum,  ft  temporis  tra<5lu,  ct 
"  magiftratuum  iacuria,  adeo  a  primario 
**  inftituto  degenerent  Magiftrorum  rcgen- 
"  tium  Leftiones  ordinarias,  ut  inde  nulla, 
"  aut  admodum  exigua,  auditoribus  acce- 
**  dat  utilicas,  &c.  ibid.  cap.  xv. 
*  Ibid.  cap.  vii. 

''  Db  RaTXONE  CONSCRIBENDJ  EpiS- 
TOLAS. 

^  About  the  year  1500.  AtBafil,  1522, 
It  was  reprinted  at  Cambridge  by  Siberch, 
and  dedicated  to  archbilhop  Fiiher,  J  5  21. 
4to, 
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lyric  and  heroic/' :    and  in  his  prefatory  ftatute,  where  he 
deicribes  the  nature  and  defign  of  his  foundation,  he  de- 
clares, that  he  deftines  the  younger  part  of  his  eflabliftiment, 
not  only  to  diale6lics  and  philofophy,  but  to  the  more  polite 
literature  \     The  flatutes   of  this  college  were  fubmitted  to 
the  infpeftion  of  cardinal  Pole,   one  of  the  chief  protestors 
of  the  revival  of  polite  letters  in  England,  as  appears  from  a 
curious  pafTage  in  a  letter  written  by  the  founder,  now  re- 
maining ;  which  not  only  difplays  the  cardinal's  ideas  of  the 
new  erudition,  but  fhews  the  flate  of  the  Greek  language  at  this 
period.     "  My  lord  Cardinalls  grace  has  had  the  overfeeingc 
♦*  of  my  flatutes.     He  muche  lykes  well,  that  I  have  therein 
"  ordered  the  Latin  tonge  [Latin  claffics]  to  be  redde  to  my 
"  fchollers.     But  he  advyfes  me  to  order  the  Greeke  to  be 
**  more  taught  there  than  I  have  provyded.     This  purpofe  I 
well  lyke  :  but  I  fear  the  tymes  will  not  bear  it  noixx,     I  re- 
*  member  when  I  was  a  yong  fcholler  at  Eton  \  the  Greeke 
tonge  was  growing  apace;  the  fludie  of  which  is  now 
alate  much  decaid^"     Queen  Mary  was  herfelf  eminently 
learned.     But  her  accomplifhments  in  letters  were  darkened 
or  impeded  by  religious  prejudices.     At  the  defire  of  queen 
Catharine  Parr,  fhe  tranflated  in  her  youth  Erafmus's  para- 
phrafe  on  faint  John.      The  preface  is   written   by  Udall, 
mafter  of  Eton  fchool :  in  which  he  much  extolls  her  dif- 
tinguifhed  proficience  in  literature  \     It  would  have  been 
fortunate,  if  Mary's  attention  to  this  work  had  foftened  her 
temper,  and  enlightened  her  underflanding.     She  frequently 
fpoke  in  public  with  propriety,  and  always  with  prudence 
and  dignity. 

••  Ibid.  cap.  XV.     Every  day  after  dinner  '  "  Cxtcri  autem,  fcholares  nuncupati, 

"  Aliquis  fcholarium,    a   Praefidente   aut  <*  politioribus    Literis,    &c."      Ibid, 

*«  Leftore  Rhetoric©   jufTus,    de    themate  cap.  i. 

**  quodam  propofito,  ad  edendum  ingenii  *  About  the  year  1520. 

**  ac  profeftus  fui  fpecimen,   diligenter,  s  Dated  1556.    See  Life  of  fir  Thomas 

**  oraatet  ac  brcviter,  dicat,  /kc."     Ibid.  Pope,  p.  226. 

cap.  X.  "  Lend.  1548.  fol. 
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111  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Ellfabeth,  which 
foon  followed,  when  the  return  of  proteflantifm  might  have 
been  expelled  to  produce  a  fpeedy  change  for  the  better, 
puritanifm  began  to  prevail ;  and,  as  the  firfl  fervours  of  a 
new  fe6l  are  always  violent,  retarded  for  forne  time  the  pro- 
grefs  of  ingenuous  and  ufeful  knowledge.     The  fcriptures 
being  tranflated  into   Englifh,  and   every   man   afTuming  a 
right  to  di6late  in  matters  of  faith,  and  to  chufe  his  own 
principles,  weak  heads  drew  falfe  conclufions,  and  ere6led 
an  infinite  variety  of  petty   religions.     Such  is  the  abufe 
which  attends  the  beft  defigns,  that  the  meaneft  reader  of 
the  new  Teftament  thought  he  had  a  full  comprehenfion  of 
the  moft  myfterious  metaphyfical  do6lrines  in  the  chriftian 
faith ;  and  fcorned  to  acquiefce  in  the  fober  and  rational  ex-- 
poiitions  of  fuch  difficult  fubje6ls,  which  he  might  have  re- 
ceived from  a  competent  and  intelligent  teacher,  whom  it 
was  his  duty  to  foUow.     The  bulk  of  the  people,  who  now 
pofleffed  the  means  of  difcuffing  all  theological  topics,  from 
their  fituation  and  circumftances    in  life,    were   naturally 
averfe  to  the  fplendor,  the  dominion,  and  the  opulence  of" 
an   hierarchy,   and  difclaimed   the   yoke   of  epifcopal   jurif- 
di6lion.     The  new  deliverance  from  the  numerous  and  bur- 
thenfome  fuperilitions  of  the  papal  communion,  drove  many 
pious  reformers  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  the  rage  of 
oppofition  ended  in  a  devotion  entirely  fpiritual  and  abflradl- 
ed.     External  forms  were  aboiiflied,  as  impediments  to  the 
vifionary  reveries  of  a  mental  intercourfe  with  heaven  j  and 
becaufe  the  church  of  Rome  had  carried  ceremonies  to  an 
abfurd  excefs,  the  ufe  of  any  ceremonies  was  deemed  un- 
lawful.    The  love   of  new    do6trines    and  a  new  worfhip,. 
the  triumph    of    gaining  profelytes,    and    the  perfecutions 
which  accompanied  thefe  licentious  zealots,  all  contributed' 
to  fan  the  flame  of  enthufiafm.     The  genius  of  this  refined 
and  falfe  fpecies  of  religion,  which  defied  the  falutary  checks 
of  all  human  authority^  when  operating  in  its  full  force,- 

Vol,  11.  N  n  n  w^aa. 
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was  attended  with  confequences  not  lefs  pernicious  to  fociety, 
although  lefs  likely  to  laft,  than  thofe  which  flowed  from 
the  ejftablifliment  of  the  antient  fuperftitions.  During  this 
unfettled  Hate  of  things,  the  Englifh  reformed  clergy 
who  had  fled  into  Germany  from  the  menaces  of  queen 
Mary,  returned  home  in  great  numbers :  and  in  confldera- 
tion  of  their  fuiFerings  and  learning,  and  their  abilities  to 
vindicate  the  principles  of  a  national  church  ere6led  in  op- 
pofition  to  that  of  Rome,  many  of  them  were  preferred  to 
bifhopricks,  and  other  eminent  ecclefiaftical  ftations.  Thefe 
divines  brought  back  with  them  into  England  thofe  narrow 
principles  concerning  church-government  and  ceremonies, 
which  they  had  imbibed  in  the  petty  ftates  and  republics 
abroad,  where  the  Calviniftic  difcipline  was  adopted,  and 
where  they  had  lived  like  a  fociety  of  philofophers ;  but 
which  were  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  a  more 
extended  church,  efl:abliflied  ill  a  great  and  magnificent 
nation,  and  requiring  an  uniform  fyfl:em  of  policy,  a  regular 
fubordination  of  officers,  a  folemnity  of  public  worfliip, 
and  an  obfervance  of  exterior  inflitutions.  They  were,  how- 
ever, in  the  prefent  circumftances,  thought  to  be  the  mofl 
proper  inflruments  to  be  employed  at  the  head  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal affairs ;  not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  vindicating  the  new 
eflablifhment  by  argument  and  authority,  but  of  eradica- 
ting every  trace  of  the  papal  corruptions  by  their  practice 
and  example,  and  of  efFe6lually  fixing  the  reformation  em- 
braced by  the  church  of  England  on  a  durable  bafis.  But, 
unfortunately,  this  meafure,  fpecious  and  expedient  as  it 
appeared  at  firfl:,  tended  to  deflroy  that  conftitution  which 
it  was  defigned  to  fupport,  and  to  counteraft  thofe  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  implanted  by  Cranmer  in  the  reform- 
ed fyftem  of  our  religion.  Their  relu6lance  or  refufal  to  con- 
form, in  a  variety  of  inftances,  to  the  eflrablifhed  ceremonies, 
and  their  refinements  in  theological  difcipline,  filled  the 
church  with  the  mofl  violent  divifionsj  and  introduced  end- 
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lefs  intricate  difputations,  not  on  fundamental  do6lnncs  of 
folid  importance  to  the  real  interefts  of  chriflianity,  but  on 
pofitive  points  of  idle  and  empty  fpeculation,  which  ad- 
mitting no  elegance  of  compofition,  and  calling  forth  na 
vigour  of  abilities,  exercifed  the  learning  of  the  clergy  in  the 
mofl  barbarous  and  barren  field  of  controverfial  divinity, 
and  obil:ru6led  every  purfuit  of  polite  or  manly  erudition. 
Even  the  conforming  clergy,  from  their  v^ant  of  penetration, 
and  from  their  attachment  to  authorities,  contributed  to 
protradl  thefe  frivolous  and  unbecoming  controverfies  :  for 
if,  in  their  vindication  of  the  facerdotal  veftments,  and  of 
the  crofs  of  baptifm,  inftead  of  arguing  from  the  jews,  the 
primitive  chriftians,  the  fathers,  councils,  and  cuftoms,  they 
had  only  appealed  to  common  fenfe  and  the  nature  of 
things,  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  thofe  formalities 
-would  have  been  much  more  eafily  and  more  clearly  demon- 
ftrated.  To  thefe  inconveniencies  we  muft  add,  that  the 
common  ecclefiaflical  preferments  were  fo  much  diminifhed 
by  the  feizure  and  alienation  of  impropriations,  in  the  late 
depredations  of  the  church,  and  which  continued  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  rapacity  in  the  reign  of 
Elifabeth,  that  few  perfons  were  regularly  bred  to  the 
church,  or,  in  other  words,  received  a  learned  education. 
Hence,  almoft  any  that  offered  themfelves  were,  without 
diftin6tion  or  examination,  admitted  to  the  facred  funftion. 
Infomuch,  that  in  the  year  1560,  an  injunction  was  dire6led. 
to  the  bifhop  of  London  frorji  his  metropolitan,  requiring, 
him  to  forbear  ordaining  any  more  artificers  and  other  illi- 
terate perfons  who  exercifed  fecular  occupations '.  But  as 
the  evil  was  unavoidable,  this  caution  took  but  little  efFe6l  ^. 


^  Strype's  Grin  DAL.  B.  i.  ch.  iv.  b.  40.  fhoe-maker  or  hofier,  of  London  ;  who,  in 

^  Numerous  illuminated  artificers  began  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  wrote  a  pamphlet 

early  to  preach  and  write  in  defence  of  the  entitled,  TAe  Dif playing  of  prctejlants,  and 

reformed  religion.    The  firft  mechanic  who  fundry  their    praaices,   &c.    Lond.    1556. 

left  his  lawful  calling  to  vindicate  the  caufe  i2mo.     This   piece  foon  acquired  impor- 

of  the  catholics,  was  one  Miks  Hoggard,  a  tance,    by  being   anfwered   by  Lawrence 

N  n  n  2                                             Humphries, 
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About  the  year  1563,  there  were  only  two  divines,  and  thofc 
of  higher  rank,  the  prefident  of  Magdalen  college  \  and  the 
dean  of  Chrifl  Church,  who  were  capable  of  preaching  the 
public  fermons  before  the  univerfity  of  Oxfords  I  will 
mention  one  inftance  of  the  extreme  ignorance  of  our  infe- 
riour  clergy  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century.  In 
the  year  1570,  Home,  bllhop  of  Winchefler,  enjoined  the 
minor  canons  of  his  cathedral  to  get  by  memory,  every  week, 
one  chapter  of  faint  Paul's  epiftles  in  Latin :  and  this  for- 
midable talk,  alrnoft  beneath  the  abilities  of  an  ordinary 
fchool-boy,  was  actually  repeated  by  fome  of  them,  before 
the  bifliop,  dean,  and  prebendaries,  at  a  public  epifcopal 
vifitation  of  that  church ".  It  is  well  known  that  a  fet  of 
homilies  was  pubhfhed  to  fupply  their  incapacity  in  com- 
poling  fermons :  but  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  one 
reafon  for  prefcribing  this  authorifed  fyftem  of  doftrine, 
was  to  prevent  preachers  from  difturbing  the  peace  of  the 
church  by  difleminating  their  own  novel  and  indigefled 
opinions. 

The  tafte  for  Latin  compofition  in  the  reign  of  Elifabeth, 
notwithflanding  it  was  fafhionable  both  to  write  and  fpeak 
in  that  language,  was  much  worfe  than  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  eighth,  when  jufter  models  were  ftudied,  and  when  the 
novelty  of  claffical  literature  excited  a  general  emulation  to 
imitate  the  Roman  authors.  The  Latinity  of  Afcham's  profe 
has  little  elegance.      The  verfification  and  phrafeology  of 


Humphries,  and  other  eminent  reformers. 
He  printed  other  pieces  of  the  fame  ten- 
dency. He  was  likewife  an  Englifli  poet ; 
and  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning him  in  that  charafter,  as  I  could 
not  have  ventured  to  give  him  a  place  in 
the  feries  of  our  poetry.  He  wrote  the 
MiRROuR  of  Love,  Lond.  1555.  4to. 
Dedicated  to  queen  Mary.  Alfo  the  Path- 
way   to    THE    TOWRE    of   PERFECTION. 

Loud.  1556.  ^to.  with  fome  other  pieces. 


'  Doftor  Lawrence  Humphreys,  men- 
tioned in  the  lad  note.  Of  whom  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  obferve  further  in  this 
place,  that  about  the  year  i553>  he  wrote 
an  Epiflola  de  Greets  Uteris  et  Homeri  le^iione 
et  tmitatioiie  ad  preefidem  et  focios  collegii 
Ma^daleniTy  Oxon.  In  the  Cornucopia 
of  Hadrian  Junius,  Bafil.  1558.  fol. 

•"  Wood,  ut  fupr.  i.  285. 

"  Regiflr.  Home,  Epifc.  Winton.  fol. 
80.  b. 

Buchanan's 
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Buchanan's  Latin  poetry  are  fplcndid  and  fonorous,  but  not 
marked  with  the  chafte  graces  and  fimple  ornaments  of  the 
Auguflan  age.  One  is  furprifed  to  find  the  learned  arch- 
bifhop  Grindal,  in  the  ftatutes  of  a  fchool  which  he  founded, 
and  amply  endowed,  recommending  fuch  barbarous  and  de- 
generate claflics  as  Palingenius,  Sedulius,  aud  Prudentius,  to 
be  taught  in  his  new  foundation ".  Thefe,  indeed,  were  the 
claflics  of  a  reforming  bifliop :  but  the  well-meaning  prelate 
would  have  contributed  much  more  to  the  fuccefs  of  his 
intended  reformation,  by  diredling  books  of  better  tafte  and 
lefs  piety.  That  clafilcal  literature,  and  the  public  infti- 
tution  of  youth,  were  now  in  the  lowefl  ftate,  wc  may 
colle6l  from  a  provifion  in  archbifhop  Parker's  foundation 
of  three  fcholarlhips  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1567.  He 
orders  that  the  fchoiars,  who  are  appointed  to  be  ele6led 
from  three  the  moil  coniiderable  fchools  in  Kent  and  Nor- 
folk, fliall  be  "  the  beji  and  aptefi  fchollers,  well  inftru6led  in 
"  the  grammar,  and,  if  it  may  be^  fuch  as  can  make  a  verfe^y 
It  became  fafhionable  in  this  reign  to  fludy  Greek  at  court. 
The  maids  of  honour  indulged  their  ideas  of  fentimental 
afFe6lion  in  the  fublime  contemplations  of  Plato's  Phaedo : 
and  the  queen,  who  underftood  Greek  better  than  the  canons 
of  Windfor,  and  was  certainly  a  much  greater  pedant  than 
her  fucceflbr  James  the  firft,  tranflated  liberates  \  But  this 
paffion  for  the  Greek  language  foon  ended  where  it  began : 
nor  do  we  find  that  it  improved  the  national  tafte,  or  in- 
fluenced the  writings,  of  the  age  of  Elifabeth.  > 

All  changes  of  rooted  eftablifliments,  efpecially  of  a  na- 
tional religion,  are  attended  with  fliocks  and  convulfions, 
unpropitious  to  the  repofe  fcience  and  ftudy.  But  thefe 
unavoidable  inconveniencies  laft  not  long.  When  the  liberal 
genius  of  proteflantifm  had  perfected  its  work,  and  the  firft 

°  Strype's  Grindal.  B.  ii.  ch.  xvii,  p.  i  Afcham's  Scholemaster,  p.  19.  b. 

512.     This  was  in  iu  15S3.  edit.  1589.     Aod  Epistol.  lib.  i.  p.  19. 

p  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  ii.  224.  ut  iiipr. 

fanaticifms 
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fanaticifcns  of  well-meaning  but  mirguided  zealots  had  fub- 
fided,  every  fpecies  of  ufeful  and  elegant  knowledge  recovered 
its  flrength,  and  arofe  with  new  vigour.  Acquifitions, 
whether  in  theology  or  humanity,  v/ere  no  longer  excluiively 
confined  to  the  clergy:  the  laity  eagerly  embraced  thofe 
purfuits  from  v/hich  they  had  long  been  unjuftly  reftrained : 
and,  foon  after  the  reign  of  Elifabeth,  men  attained  that 
ftate  of  general  improvement,  and  thofe  fituations  with 
refpe6l  to  literature  and  life,  in  which  they  have  ever  lince 
pei*fevered. 

But  it  remains  to  bring  home,  and  to  apply,  this  change  in 
the  fentiments  of  mankind,  to  our  main  fubjeft.  The  cuflioms, 
inftitutions,  traditions,  and  religion,  of  the  middle  ages,  were 
favorable  to  poetry.     Their  pageaunts,  proceffions,  fpe6f  acles, 
and  ceremonies,  were  friendly  to  imagery,  to  pcrfonification 
and  allegory.     Ignorance  and  fuperflition,  fo  oppofite  to  the 
real  interefls  of  human  fociety,   are  the  parents  of  imagina- 
tion.    The  very  devotion  of  the  Gothic  times  was  romantic. 
The  catholic  worfhip,   befides  that   its   numerous  exteriour 
appendages  were  of  a  pi6lurefque  and  even  of  a  poetical  na- 
ture, difpofed  the  mind  to  a  flate  of  deception,   and  encou- 
raged, or  rather  authorifed,  every  fpecies   of  credulity :    its 
vifions,   miracles,   and  legends,   propagated    a   general  pro- 
penfity  to  the  xMarvellous,   and  ftrengthened  the  belief  of 
fpectres,  demons,  witches,  and  incantations.     Thefe  illufions 
were  heightened  by  churches  of  a  wonderful  mechanifm, 
and  conftru(5led  on  fuch  principles   of  inexplicable  archi- 
tecture as  had  a  tendency  to  imprefs   the  foul  with  every 
falfe  fenfation  of  religious  fear.     The  favage  pomp  and  the 
capricious  heroifm  of  the   baronial  manners,  were  replete 
with  incident,  adventure,  and  enterprife  :  and  the  intra6lable 
genius  of  the  feudal  policy,  held  forth  thofe  irregularities 
of  condu6l,   difcordancies   of  intereft,   and  diflimilarities  of 
fituation,  that  framed  rich  materials  for  the  minftrel-mufe. 
The  tacit  compad  of  fafhion,  which  promotes  civility  by 

difFufing 
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difFufmg  habits  of  uniformity,  and  therefore  deftroys  pecu- 
liarities of  character  and  fituation,  had  not  yet  operated 
upon  life  :  nor  had  domeflic  convenience  abolifhed  unwieldy 
magnificence.  Literature,  and  a  better  fenfe  of  things,  not 
only  banilhed  thefe  barbarities,  but  fuperfeded  the  mode  of 
compofition  which  was  formed  upon  them.  Romantic 
poetry  gave  way  to  the  force  of  reafon  and  inquiry  j  as  its 
own  inchanted  palaces  and  gardens  inftantaneoufly  vanifhed, 
when  the  chriftian  champion  difplayed  the  fhield  of  truth, 
and  baffled  the  charm  of  the  necromancer.  The  ftudy  of 
the  claflics,  together  with  a  colder  magic  and  a  tamer  my- 
thology, introduced  method  into  compofition :  and  the  uni- 
verfal  ambition  of  rivalling  thofe  new  patterns  of  excellence, 
the  faultlefs  models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  produced  that  bane 
of  invention,  Imitation.  Erudition  was  made  to  a6l  upon 
genius.  Fancy  was  weakened  by  refle6lion  and  philofophy. 
The  fafliion  of  treating  every  thing  fcientifically,  applied 
fpeculation  and  theory  to  the  arts  of  writing.  Judgment 
v/as  advanced  above  imagination,  and  rules  of  criticifm  were 
eflablillied.  The  brave  eccentricities  of  original  genius,  and 
the  daring  hardinefs  of  native  thought,  were  intimidated  by 
metaphyfical  fentiments  of  perfection  and  refinement. 
Setting  afide  the  confideration  of  the  more  folid  advantages, 
which  are  obvious,  and  are  not  the  diftin6l  objeft  of  our 
contemplation  at  prefent,  the  lover  of  true  poetry  will  afk, 
what  have  we  gained  by  this  revolution  ?  It  may  be  an- 
fwered,  much  good  {Qn{Qj  good  tafte,  and  good  criticifm. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  have  lofl  a  fet  of  manners,  and  a 
fyflem  of  machinery,  more  fuitable  to  the  purpofes  of  poetry, 
than  thofe  which  have  been  adopted  in  their  place.  We 
have  parted  with  extravagancies  that  are  above  propriety, 
with  incredibilities  that  are  more  acceptable  than  truth,  and 
with  fidlions  that  arc  more  valuable  than  reaUty. 


END    OF    THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 
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DISSERTATION     I. 

SI  GNAT.  a.  fol.  verf.  Not.  \  lin.  For  «  Pocock," 
READ  <*  Erpenius." 
Signat.  c  2.  fol.  verf.  lin.  3.  Read  <*  Vienne." 
Signat.  e.  Not.  ^  lin.  4.  For  **  loi,"  Read  <*92." 
Signat.  g.  lin.  3.  For  "  mulforum,"  Read  "mulfo  feu." 
Ibid.  lin.  4.  Read  "  Woton." 
Signat.  h  2.  lin,  20.  Before  *« compofed,"  Insert  "not." 


DISSERTATION     II. 

SIGNAT.  a.  fol.  verf.  lin.  24.  Read  '^  Fryefby." 

Signat.  b.  lin.  7.  Read  **  Roger." 

Ibid.  lin.  antep.  and  pen.  Read  «  Bukdene,  10  jim.' 

Ibid.  Not.  \  lin.  2.  Read  ««  vii.'\ 

Signat,  b  2.  fol.  verf.  lin.  ult.  For  <<  monks,"  Read  "  can^ 
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Signat.  b  4.  Not.  °.  lln.  9.  Read  *'  fon." 

Signat.  c  3.  lin.  19.  Read  *'  Vitalian."     So  again  fol.  verf. 

lln.  5. 

Signat.  e  4.  fol.  verf.  lin.  22.  Read  "  York.'* 

Signat.  f.  2.  lin.  9.  Read  **  priory  of  Dunftable.'* 

Signat.  f.  4.  Not.  \  lin.  ult.   Rea^)  "  Hall." 

Signat.  g.  fol.  verf.  lin.  15.  Read  **  1270."     [In  Tanner's 

date,  (viz.  mlxx)  cc  had  probably  flipped  out  at  ihe  Prefs.] 
Signat.  i.    Notes,  col.  2.  lin.  10.  Read   "  Martyrologium 

Ovidii  de  faftis." 

Signat.  i.  4.  Not.  "".  lin.  i.   Dele  "  Monoftichon." 
Signat.  k.  2.  fol.  verf.  to  Note  *".  Add,  **  But  fee  Wood, 

Hift.  et  Antiq.  Univ.  Oxon.  i.  46.  a." 


PAG.  I.  Not.  ^  lin.  I.  For  «  4,"  Read  "  24." 

Pag.  3.  1.  7.  For  **  even  the  lov^er  clafs  of  people,"  Read 
"  the  nobility." 

Pag.  6.  lin.  17.  After  **  language,"  Insert  "  Among  the 
Records  of  the  Tower,  a  great  revenue-roll,  on  many  fheets  of 
vellum,  or  Magnus  Rotulus,  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy, 
for  the  year  1083,  is  ftill  preferved  -,  indorfed,  in  a  coevel  hand. 
Anno  ab  Incarnatione  dni  m"  lxxx"  hi"*  Apud  Ca- 
^DOMUM  [Caen]  Willielmo  filio  Radulfi  Senescallo 
Norm  ANN  IE.  This  moft  exadlly  and  minutely  refembles  the 
pipe-rolls  of  our  exchequer  belonging  to  the  fame  age,  in  form, 
method,  and  charadler.  .Ayloffe's  Calendar  of  Ant.  Chart. 
Pref.  p.  xxiv.  edit.  Lond.  1774.  4*'. 

Pag.  8.  Not.  ^  lin.  13.  Read  «*  Flacius  Illyricus.*'    . 

Pag.  II.  to  the  laft  Note  Add,  "  The  fecular  indulgences, 
particularly  the  luxury,  of  a  female  convent,  are  intended  to  be 
reprefented  in  the  following  paflage  of  an  antient  poem,  called 
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A  Difpufation  bytwene  a  cryfiene  mon  and  a  yew,  written  before 
the  year  1300.  MS.  Vernon,  fol.  301.    [See  vol.  ii.  p.  231.] 

Till  a  Nonneri  thei  came. 

But  I  knowe  not  the  name ; 

Ther  was  mony  a  derworthe  *  dame 

In  dyapre  dere  ^  i 
Squizeres  '  in  vche  fyde. 
In  the  wones  ^  fo  wyde  : 
Hur  fchul  we  longe "  abyde,. 

Auntres  ^  to  heare. 
Thene  fwithe  ^  fpekethe  he. 
Til  a  ladi  fo  fre. 
And  biddeth  that  he  welcum  be, 

"  Sire  Water  my  feere  ''." 
Ther  was  bords  '  i  clothed  clene 
With  fchire  ^  clothes  and  fchene, 
Sef  pe  ^  a  walTchen  "*,  i  wene. 

And  wente  to  the  fete : 
Riche  metes  was  forth  brouht. 
To  all  men  that  gode  thouht : 
The  criften  mon  wolde  nouht 

Drynke  nor  ete. 
Ther  was  wyn  ful  clere 
In  mony  a  feir  mafere ", 
And  other  drynkes  that  weore  dere. 

In  coupes  **  ful  gret : 

»  Dear-worthy.  called  afterwards,  *'  Sire  [Sir]  Walter  of 

*  Diaper  fine.  *«  Berwick." 

*  Squires.     Attendants.  *  Tables. 

*  Rooms.    Apartments.  ^  Sheer.     Clean. 

«  Shall  we  long.  »  Or  Sithe,  i.  e.  often. 

*■  Adventures.  «  Wafhed. 

«  Swiftly.     Immediately.  »  Mazer.     Great  cup. 

"  My  Companion.    My  Love,  He  is          *  Cups. 

Siththe 
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Siththe  was  fchewed  him  bi 
Murththe  and  munftralfy  % 
And  preyed  hem  do  gladly. 

With  rval  rechet  '^. 
Bi  the  hordes  up  thei  ftode,  6cc. 

Pag.  13.  1.  15.  Read  "  Ciclatoun  ant  purpel  pal." 
Pag.  14.  to  Not.  ^.  Add,  "  The  Lives  of  the  Saints 
in  verfe,  in  Bennet  library,  contain  the  martyrdom  and  tranfla- 
tion  of  Becket,  Num.  clxv.  This  manufcript  is  fuppofed  to 
be  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Archbifhop  Parker,  in  a  re- 
mark prefixed,  has  affigned  the  compofition  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  fecond.  But  in  that  cafe,  Becket's  tranflation,  which 
did  not  happen  till  the  reign  of  king  John,  muft  have  been 
added.  See  a  fpecimen  in  Mr.  Nafmith's  accurate  and  learned 
Catalogue  of  the  Bennet  manufcripts,  pag.  217.  Cantab. 
1777.  4*°.  There  is  a  manufcript  of  thefe  Lives  in  Trinity 
college  library  at  Oxford,  but  it  has  not  the  Life  of  Becket. 
MSS.  Num.  lvii.  InPergamen.  fol.  The  writing  is  about 
the  fourteenth  century.  I  will  tranfcribe  a  few  lines  from  the 
Life  of  saint  Cuthbert.  f.  2.  b. 

Seint  Cuthberd  was  ybore  here  in  Engelonde, 

God  dude  for  him  meraccle,  as  ze  fcholleth  vnderflonde. 

And  wel  zong  child  he  was,  in  his  eigtethe  zere. 

Wit  children  he  pleyde  atte  balle,  that  his  felawes  were  : 

That  com  go  a  lite  childe,  it  thozt  thre  zer  old, 

A  fwete  creature  and  a  fayr,  yt  was  myld  and  bold  : 

To  the  zong  Cuthberd  he  zede,  fene  brother  he  itdt, 

Ne  fench  not  fuch  ydell  game  for  it  ne  ozte  nozt  be  thy  dede: 

Seint  Cuthberd  ne  tok  no  zeme  to  the  childis  rede 

And  pleyde  forth  with  his  felawes,  al  fo  they  him  bede. 

*  Afterwards  there] was  fport  and  min-       Chaucer's  Rom.  R.  v.  6509, 
ftrelfy.  Him,  woulde  I  comfort  and  rechtte* 

1  i.  e.  Kecept.    Reception.    But  fee      And  Tr.  Cr£$s.  iii.  350. 

Tho 
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Tho  this  zonge  child  y  fez  that  he  his  red  forfok, 
A  doun  he  fel  to  grouiide,  and  gret  del  to  him  to  tok,  ■ 
It  by  gan  to  wepe  fore,  and  his  honden  wrynge, 
This  children  hadde  alle  del  of  him,  and  byfened  hare  pleyinge. 
As  that  they  couthe  hy  gladede  him,  fore  he  gan  to  fiche. 
At  even  this  zonge  child  made  del  y  fiche, 
A  welaway,  qd  feint  Cuthbert,  why  wepes  thou  fo  fore 
Zif  we  the  haveth  ozt  myfdo  we  ne  fcholleth  na  more. 
Thanne  fpake  this  zonge  child,  fore  hy  wothe  beye, 
Cuthberd  it  falleth  nozt  to  the  with  zonge  children  to  pleye, 
•  For  no  fuche  idell  games  it  ne  cometh  the  to  worche, 
Whanne  god  hath  y  proveyd  the  an  heved  of  holy  cherche. 
With  this  word,  me  nyfte  whidder,  this  zong  child  wente. 
An  angel  it  was  of  heven  that  our  lord  thuder  fent. 

Saxon  letters  are  ufed  in  this  manufcript.  I  will  exhibit  the 
next  twelve  lines  as  they  appear  in  that  mode  of  writing ;  to- 
gether with  the  pundtuation, 

J70  by  gan  feint  Cuthberd.  for  to  wepe  fore 

He  made  his  fader  and  frendis.  fette  him  to  lore 

So  fat  he  fervede  bo])e  nygt  and  day.  to  plefe  god  fe  more 

And  in  his  ^oughede  nyjt  and  day.  of  fervede  godis  ore 

}70  he  in  grettere  elde  was.  as  pe  bok  us  ha]?  y  fed 

It  by  fel  fat  feint  Aydan.  f e  biffchop  was  ded 

Cuthberd  was  a  felde  with  fchep.  angeles  of  heven  he  fez 

fe  bilTchopis  foule  feint  Aydan.  to  heven  here  on  hez 

Alias  fede  feint  Cuthberd.  fole  ech  am  to  longe 

I  nell  f  is  fchep  no  longer  kepe.  a  fonge  hem  who  fo  a  fonge 

He  wente  to  f  e  abbeye  of  Germans,  a  grey  monk  he  f  er  bycom 

Gret  joye  made  alle  f  e  covent.  f  0  he  that  abbyt  nom,  &c." 

The  reader  will  obferve  the  conftant  return  of  the  hemiftichal 
point,  which  I  have  been  careful  to  preferve,  and  to  reprefent 
with  exadtnefs;  as  I  fufpedt,  that  it  fhews  how  thefe  poems 
w;ere  fung  to  the  harp  by  the  minftrels.  Every  line  was  per- 
haps uniformly  recited  to  the  fame  monotonous  modulation,  with 

a  paufe 
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a  paufe  in  a  midft:  juft  as  we  chant  the  pfalms  in  our  choral 
fervice.  In  the  pfalms  of  our  liturgy,  this  paufe  is  expreffed  by 
a  colon :  and  often,  in  thofe  of  the  Roman  miflal,  by  an  afte- 
rifc.  The  fame  mark  occurs  in  every  line  of  this  manufcript ; 
which  is  a  folio  volume  of  confiderable  fize,  with  upwards  of 
fifty  verfes  in  every  page. 

Pag.  1 8.  Not. "",  lin.  3.  Inflead  of  *'  Saint  Dorman,"  Read 
"  The  Seven  Sleepers." 

Pag.  30.  to  Not.  ^  Add,  "  In  the  fame  flile,  as  it  is  mani- 
feilly  of  the  fame  antiquity,  the  following  little  defcriptivc 
fong,  on  the  Approach  of  Summer,  deferves  notice.  MSS. 
Harl.  978.  f.  5. 

Sumer  is  i  ciimen, 

Lhude  Jing  ciiccii: 

Groweth  fed,  and  bloweth  med, 

Aiid  fpringeth  the  wde  nu» 

Sing,  ciiccu,  cuccu. 

Awe  bkteth  after  lomb, 

Louth  after  calve  cu  i 

BiiHuc  Jierteth, 

Buche  verteth  : 

Murie  fmg,  cuccu: 

Wei  fmgs  thu  cuccu ; 

Ne  fwik  thou  never  fiu. 

That  is,  **  Summer  is  coming:  Loud  fing,  Cuckow!  Groweth 
"  feed,  and  bloweth  mead,  and  fpringeth  the  wood  now.  Ewe 
<«  bleateth  after  lamb,  loweth  cow  after  calf  j  bullock  flarteth, 
**  buck  verteth ' :  merry  fing,  Cuckow  !  Well  fingefl  thou, 
♦<  Cuckow,  Nor  ceafe  to  fing  now."  This  is  the  mofi:  antient 
Englifh  fong  that  appears  in  our  manufcripts,  with  the  mufical 
notes  annexed.     The  mufic  is  of  that  fpecies  of  compofition 

'  Goes  to  harbour  among  the  fern. 

which 
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which  is  called  Canon  in  the  Umfon,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  of 

the  fifteenth  century. 

Pag.  47.  Add  to  Not.  ^  '*  Compare  Tanner  in  Joannes 

CoRNUBiENSis,  who  rccitcs  his  other  pieces.  Bibl.  p.  432. 

Notes,  ^  ^  • 

Pag.  50.  Not.  ^  For  "  hills,"  Read  ''  halls." 

Pag.  59.  1.  9.  For  **  monk,"  Read  "  canon." 

Pag.  62.  Not.  '.  lin.  7.  Read  "  Johnflon." 

Pag.  68.  Not. ".  lin.  i.  Dele  "  abfurdly."  And  1.  3.  Dele 

<*  It  is  a  catapult  or  battering  ram." 

Pag.  68.  Ibid.  Notes,  col.  2.  After  lin.  4.  Insert,  **  Sec 

infr.     p.    72.     Mangonel    alfo  fignified   what  was   thrown 

from  the  machine  fo  called.     Thus  Froiffart."  Et  avoient  les 

**  Braban9ons  de  tres  grans  engins  devant  la  ville,  qui  gettoient 

**  pierres  de  faix  et  mangoneaux  jufques  en  la  ville."  Li  v.  iii. 

c.  118.     And  in  the  old  French  Ovipe  cited  by  Borel,  Tre- 

soR.  in  V. 

Onques  pour  une  tor  abatre, 
Ne  oit  on  Mangoniaiix  defcendrs 
Plus  briement  ne  du  ciel  deftendre 
Foudre  pour  abatre  un  clocher. 

Ibid.  ibid.  After  lin.  17.  Add,  ''The  ufe  of  artillery,  how- 
ever, is  proved  by  a  curious  paflage  in  Petrarch,  to  be  older 
than  the  period  to  which  it  has  been  commonly  referred.  The 
pafTage  is  in  Petrarch's  book  de  Remediis  utriusque  for- 
tune, undoubtedly  written  before  the  year  1334.  "  G.  Habeo 
**  machinas  et  baliftas.  R.  Mirum,  nifi  et  glandes  seneas,  quae 
"  flammis  injedis  horrifono  fonitu  jaciuntur. — Erat  hsec  peil:is 
"  nuper  rara^  ut  cum  ingenti  miraculo  cerneretur :  nunc,  ut 

rerum  pcffimarum  dociles  funt  animi,  ita  communis  eft,  ut 

quodlibet  genus  armorum."  Lib.  i.  Dial.  99.  See  Mura- 
tori,  Antiquitat.  Med.  iEv.  tom.  ii.  col.  514.  Cannons  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  firft  ufed  by  the  Englifh  at  the  battle  of 
Crefly,  in  the  year  1346.     It  is  extraordinary  that  Froiffart, 

Vol.  IL  b  who 


it 
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who  minutely  defcribes  that  battle,  and  Is  fond  of  decorating 
his  narrative  with  wonders,  ihould  have  wholly  omitted  this 
circumftance.  Mufquets  are  recited  as  a  weapon  of  the  infantry 
fo  early  as  the  year  1475.  **  Quilibet  peditum  habeat  baliftam 
**  vel  bombardamr  Lit.  Cafimiri  iii.  an.  1475.  Leg, 
PoLON.  torn.  i.  p.  228.  Thefe  are  generally  afllgned  to  the 
year  1520. 

Pag.  72.  1.  6.  Read  "  fueynes." 

Pag.  73.  to  1.  21.  Add  this  Note,  "  The  rhymes  here  called, 
by  Robert  de  Brunne,  Couwee,  and  Ejiterlacee,  were  undoubtedly 
derived  from-  the  Latin  rhymers  of  that  age,  who  ufed  verfus 
caudati  et  interlaqueati.  Brunne  here  profefTes  to  avoid  thefe 
elegancies  of  compofition,  yet  he  has  intermixed  many  paflages 
in  Rime  Couwee.  See  his  Chronicle,  p.  266.  273.  &c.  6cc. 
And  almoft  all  the  latter  part  of  his  work  from  the  Conqueft 
is  written  in  rhyme  enferlacee^  each  couplet  rhyming  in  the 
middle,  as  well  as  the  end.     As  thus,  MSS.  Harl.  1002. 

Plaufus  Graecorum  |  lux  caecis  et  via  claudis  | 
Incola  ca&lorum  |  virgo  digniffima  laudis. 

The  rhyme  Bajioft  had  its  appellation  from  Robert  Bafton,  a 
celebrated  Latin  rhymer  about  the  year  13 15.  The  rhyme 
Jlrangere  means  uncommon.  See  Canterbury  Tales,  vol.  4. 
p.  72.  feq.  ut  infr.  The  reader,  curious  on  this  fubjecft,  may 
receive  further  information  from  a  manufcript  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  in  which  are  fpecimens  of  Metra  Leonina,  crijiatay 
cornuta,  recriproca,  &c.  MSS.  Laud.  K.  3.  4*^  In  the  fame 
library,  there  is  a  very  antient  manufcript  copy  of  Aldhelm's 
Latin  poem  T>e  Virginitate  et  Laude  San£iorum,  written  about 
the  year  700,  and  given  by  Thomas  Allen,  with  Saxon  gloffes, 
and  the  text  almofl  in  femi-faxon  charaders.  Thefe  are  the 
two  firil  verfes. 

Metrica  tyrones  nunc  promant  carmina  cafli, 

Et  laudem  capiat  quadrate  carmine  Virgo. 

Langbaine, 
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Langbaine,  In  reciting  this  manufcript,  thus  explains  the  qua^ 
dratU7n  carmen.  '*  Scil.  prima  cujufque  verfus  litera,  per 
**  Acroftichidem,  conficit  verfum  ilium  Metrica  tyrones.  Ul- 
"  tima  cujufque  verfus  litera,  ab  ultimo  carmine  ordine  retro- 
**  gardo  numerando,  hunc  verfum  facit. 

**  Metrica  tyrones  nunc  promant  carmina  cafti." 

[Langb.  MSS.  v.  p.  126.]  MSS.  Digb.  146.  There  is  a  very 
antient  tracft,  by  one  Mico,  I  believe  called  alfo  Levita,  on 
Profody,  De  ^antitate  Syllabarum,  with  examples  from  the 
Latin  poets,  perhaps  the  firft  work  of  the  kind.  Bibl.  Bodl. 
MSS.  Bodl.  A.  7.  9.  See  J.  L.  Hocker's  Catal.  MSS, 
Bibl.  Heidelb.  p.  24.  who  recites  a  part  of  Mico's  Preface,  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  a  grammatical  teacher  of  youth. 
See  alfo  Dacheri  Spicileg.  tom.  ii,  p.  300.   b.  edit.  ult. 

Pag.  85.  Not.  ^  After  "  perefTe,"  Insert,  "  In  this  ma- 
nufcript the  whole  title  is  this.  "  Le  Rossignol,  ou  la 
<*  penfee  Jehan  de  Hovedene  clerc  la  roine  d'Engleterre  mere  Ic 
**  roi  Edward  de  la  nailTance  et  de  la  mort  et  du  relievement  et 
**  de  lafcenfion  Jefu  Crift  et  de  laflumpcion  notre  dame."  This 
manufcript  was  written  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Pag.  86.  Insert  at  the  Beginning  of  Not.  ^  "  Among  the 
learned  Englifhmen  who  now  wrote  in  French,  The  Editor  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales  mentions  Helis  de  Guinceftre,  or 
Winchester,  a  tranflator  of  Cato  into  French.  [See  vol. 
ii.  p.  169.]  And  Hue  de  Roteland,  author  of  the  Romance, 
in  French  verfe,  called  Ipomedon,  MSS,  Cott.  Vesp.  A.  vii, 
[See  vol.  i.  p.  169.]  The  latter  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  have  written 
a  French  Dialogue  in  metre,  MSS.  Bodl.  3904.  La  pleinte  par 
entre  mis  Sire  Henry  de  Lacy  Coiinte  de  Nichole  [Lincoln]  et  Sire 
Wauter  de  Byblejworth  pur  la  croiferie  en  la  terre  feinte.  And  a 
French  romantic  poem  on  a  knight  called  Capanee,  perhaps 
Statius's  Capaneus.  MSS.  Cott.  Vesp.  A.  vii.  ut  fupr.  It 
begins, 

b  2  Qui 
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Qui  bons  countes  viel  entendre. 

See  "  The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer.  To  which 
"  are  added  An  Essay  upon  his  Language  and  Versifi- 
**  CATION,  an  Introductory  Discourse,  and  Notes. 
«*  Lond.  1775.  4  vol.  8"^°."  This  mafterly  pertcrmance,  ia 
which  the  author  has  difplayed  great  tafle,  judgement,  fagacity, 
and  the  moft  familiar  knowledge  of  thofe  books  which  pecu- 
culiarly  belong  to  the  province  of  a  commentator  on  Chaucer, 
did  not  appear  till  more  than  half  of  my  Second  Volume  was 
printed. 

Pag.  88.  Not.  \  Add  **  And  at  Bennet  college,  Num.  l.  i. 
It  begins, 

Ki  veut  oir  chaun9oun  damur." 

Ibid.  Not.  ".  1.  II.  Read  '*  Davench." 

Pag.  99.  Not.  \  Read  "  Them.'* 

Pag.  108.  1.  I.  Add  this  Note  to  "Edward."  It  appears 
that  king  Edward  the  firft,  about  the  year  1271,  took  his 
harper  with  him  to  the  Holy  Land.  This  officer  was  a  clofe 
and  conftant  attendant  of  his  mafler :  for  when  Edward  was 
wounded  with  a  poifoned  knife  at  Ptolemais,  the  harper,  citha- 
redafuus,  hearing  the  ftruggle,  ruflied  into  the  royal  apartment, 
and  killed  the  alTaffin.  Chron.  Walt.  Hemingford,  cap.  xxxv. 
p.  591.  Apud  V  Histor.  Anglic.  Scriptor.  vol.  ii.  Oxon. 
1687.  fol. 

Pag.  III.  Add  to  lafl  Note,  "  Geoffrey  of  Vinefauf  fays, 
that  when  king  Richard  the  firft  arrived  at  the  Chriftian  camp 
before  Ptolemais,  he  was  received  vjith populares  Cantionesy  which 
recited  Antiquorum  P radar  a  Gejia.  It.  Hierosol,  cap,  iL 
p.  332.  ibid. 

Pag.  112.  Before  **  commenced,"  Insert  **  and  that  it." 

Pag.  113.  Add  to  Not.  '.  **  On  a  review  of  this  pafTage  in 
Hoveden,  it  appears  to  have  been  William  bifhop  of  Ely, 
chancellor  to  king  Richard  the  firft,  who  thus  invited  minftrels 

from 
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from  France,  whom  he  loaded  with  favours  and  prefents  to  fing 
his  praifes  in  the  ftreets.  But  it  does  not  much  aUer  the  doc- 
trine of  the  text,  whether  he  or  the  king  was  inftrumental  in 
importing  the  French  minftrels  into  England.  This  paflage  is 
in  a  Letter  of  Hugh  bifhop  of  Coventry,  which  fee  alfo  in 
Hearne's  Benedidlus  Abbas,  vol.  ii.  p.  704.  fub  ann.  1191. 
It  appears  from  this  letter,  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the 
Englifh  language,  ibid.  p.  708.  By  his  cotemporary  Gyraldus 
Cambrenfis,  he  is  reprefented  as  a  monfter  of  injuftice,  impiety, 
intemperance,  and  luft.  Gyraldus  has  left  thefe  anecdotes  of 
his  charadler,  which  £hew  the  fcandalous  groffnefs  of  the  times. 
Sed  taceo  quod  ruminare  folet,  nunc  clamitat  Anglla  tota, 
qualiter  puella,  matris  induflria  tam  coma  quam  cultu  pue- 
rum  profefTa,  fimulanfque  virum  verbis  et  vultu,  ad  cubicu- 
<*  lum  bellus  iflius  eft  perduda.  Sed  ftatim  ut  exofi  illius 
fexus  eft  inventa,  quanquam  in  fe  pulcherrima,  thalamique 
thorique  deliciis  valde  idonea,  repudiata  tamen  eft  et  abjei^a. 
Unde  et  in  craftino,  matri  filia,  tam  flagitioli  facinoris  con- 
«*  fcia,  cum  Petitionis  eiFe<5tu,  terrifque  non  modicis  eandem 
'*  jure  haereditario  contingentibus,  virgo,  ut  venerat,  eft  refti- 
**  tuta.  Tantas  nimirum  intemperantiae,  et  petulantias  fuerat 
**  tam  immoderate,  quod  quotidie  in  prandio  circa  finem,  pre- 
**  tiofis  tam  potionibus  quam  cibariis  ventre  diftento,  virga  ali- 
**  quantulum  longa  in  capite  aculeum  prseferente  pueros  nobiles 
**  ad  menfam  miniftrantes,  eique  propter  multimodam  qua  fun- 
gebatur  poteftatem  in  omnibus  ad  nutum  obfequentes,  pun- 
gere  viciffim  confueverit  :  ut  eo  indicio,  quafi  figno  quodam 
fecretiore,  quern  fortius,  inter  alios,  atque  frequentius  lie 
quafi  ludicro  pungebat,  &c.  &c."  De  ViT.  Galfrid. 
Archiepifcop.  Ebor.  Apud  Whart.  Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  ii,  p.  406. 
But  Wharton  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  character  of  this 
great  prelate  and  ftatefman  in  many  particulars  had  been  mifre- 
prefented  through  prejudice  and  envy.     Ibid.  vol.  i.  p«  632. 

It  feems   the   French  minftrels,   with   whom   the  Song  of 
Roland  originated,  were  famous  about  this  period.     Muratori 
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cites  an  old  hiflory  of  Bologna,  under  the  year  1288,  by  which 
it  appears,  that  they  fwarmed  in  the  ftreets  of  Italy.  <«  Ut 
"  Cantatores  Francigenarum  in  plateis  comunis  ad 
*«  cantandum  morari  non  poflent."  On  which  words  he  ob- 
ferves,  "  Colle  quali  parole  fembra  verofimile,  che  fieno  difeg- 
**  nati  i  cantatore  del  favole  i^omajjze,  che  fpezialmente  della 
**  Franzia  erano  portate  in  Italia."  Dissert.  Antichit. 
Ital.  torn.  ii.  c.  xxix.  p.  16.  In  Napoli,  1752.  He  adds,  that 
the  minftrels  were  fo  numerous  in  France,  as  to  become  a  peft 
to  the  community  -,  and  that  an  edidt  was  iltued  about  the  year 
1 200,  to  fupprefs  them  in  that  kingdom .  Muratori,  in  further  proof 
of  this  point,  quotes  the  above  paflage  from  Hoveden;  which,  as 
I  had  done,  he  mifapplies  to  our  king  Richard  the  firft.  But,  in 
either  fenfe,  it  equally  fuits  his  argument.  In  the  year  1334* 
at  a  feaft  on  Eafler  Sunday,  celebrated  at  Rimini,  on  occa- 
fion  of  fome  noble  Italians  receiving  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, more  than  one  thoufand  five  hundred  histriones  are 
faid  to  have  attended.  **  Triumphus  quidem  maximus  fuit 
**  ibidem,  &c. — Fuit  etiam  multitudo  Histrionum  circa 
**  mille  quingentos  et  ultra."  Annal.  C^senat.  torn.  xiv. 
Rer.  Italic.  Scriptor.  col.  1141.  But  their  countries  are 
not  fpecified.  In  the  year  1227,  at  a  feafl  in  the  palace  of  the 
archbifhop  of  Genoa,  a  fumptuous  banquet  and  veftments  with- 
out number  were  given  to  the  minftrels,  or  Joculatores,  then 
prefent,  who  came  from  Lombardy,  Provence,  Tufcany,  and 
other  countries.  CafFari  Annal.  Genuens.  lib.  vi.  p.  449.  D. 
Apud  Tom.  vi.  ut  fupr.  In  the  year  774,  when  Charlemagne 
entered  Italy  and  found  his  pafTage  impeded,  he  was  met  by  a 
minftrel  of  Lombardy,  whofe  fong  promifed  him  fuccefs  and 
vidlory.  *'  Contigit  Joculatorem  ex  Longobardorum  gente 
**  ad  Carolum  venire,  et  Cantiunculam  a  se  composi— 
**  tam,  rotando  in  confpedu  fuorum,  cantare."  Tom.  ii.  P.  2. 
ut  fupr.  Chron.  Monast.  Noval.  lib.  iii.  cap.  x.  p.  717.  D. 
To  recur  to  the  origin  of  this  Note.  Rymer,  in  his  Short 
View  of   Tragedy,  on  the  notion  that  Hoveden  is  here 
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fpeaking  of  king  Richard,  has  founded  a  theory,  which  is  con- 
fequently  faJfe,  and  is  otherwife  but  imaginary.  See  p.  66.  dj. 
69.  74.  He  fuppofes,  that  Richard,  in  confequence  of  his 
connection  with  Raimond  count  of  Tholoufe,  encouraged  the 
herefy  of  the  Albigenfes;  and  that  therefore  the  hiftorian  Hove- 
den,  as  an  ecclefiaftic,  was  interefted  in  abufing  Richard,  and 
in  infinuating,  that  his  reputation  for  poetry  refted  only  on  the 
venal  praifes  of  the  French  minftrels.  The  words  quoted  are, 
indeed,  written  by  a  churchman,  although  not  by  Hoveden. 
But  whatever  invidious  turn  they  bear,  they  belong,  as  we  have 
feen,  to  quite  another  perfon  ;  to  a  bifhop  who  juftly  deferved 
fuch  an  indired:  ftroke  of  fatire,  for  his  criminal  enormities, 
not  for  any  vain  pretenlions  to  the  charadler  of  a  Provencial 
fongiler. 

Pag,  114.  1.  15.  For  "  fecond,"  Read  "  third." 
Pag.  15.  1.  4.  To  "  Robert  Borron"  Add  this  Note,  "  In 
Bennet  college  library  at  Cambridge,  there  is  an  Englifli  poem  on 
the  Sangreal,  and  its  appendages,  containing  forty  thoufand 
verfes.   MSS.  lxxx.  chart.      The  manufcript  is  imperfect  both 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end.     The  title  at  the  head  of  the 
ifirft   page  is  Acta   Arthur i   Regis,  written   probably  by 
Joceline,  chaplain  and  fecretary  to  archbifhop  Parker.  The  nar- 
rative, which  appears  to  be  on  one  continued  fubjedl,  is  divided 
into  books,  or  fections,  of  unequal  length.     It  is  a  tranflation 
made  from  Robert  Borron's  French  romance  called  Lancelot, 
abovementioned,  which  includes  the  adventure  of  the   San- 
greal, by  Henry  Lonelich  Skynner,  a  name  which  I  never 
remember  to  have  feen  among  thofe  of  the  Englifh  poets.    The 
didion  is  of  the  age  of  king  Henry  the  fixth.     Borel,  in  his 
,  Tresor  de  Recherches  et  Antiquitez  Gauloifes  et  Francoifesy  fays, 
*«  II  y'a  un  Roman  ancien  intitule  le  Conqueste  de  San- 
<*  greall,  &c."  Edit.  1655.  4'".  V.  Graal.     It  is  difficult 
to   determine  with   any   precifion   which   is    Robert   Borron's 
French  Romance  now  under  confideration,  as  fo  many  have 
been  written  on  the  fubje<a:.   [See  vol.  i.  p.  134.]     The  dili- 
gence 
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gence  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Nafmith  have  furnifhed  me  with  the 
following  tranfcript  from  Lonelich  Skynner's  tranflation  in 
Bennet  college  library. 

Thanne  pafTeth  forth  this  ftorye  with  al 
I'hat  is  cleped  of  fom  men  Seynt  Graal 
Alfo  the  Sank  Ryal  iclepid  it  is 
Of  mochel  peple  with  owten  mys 

Now  of  al  this  florie  have  Imad  an  ende 

That  is  fchwede  of  Celidoygne  and  now  forthere  to  wend 

And  of  anothir  brawnche  moft  we  be  gynne 

Of  the  ftorye  that  we  clepcn  prophet  Merlynne 

Wiche  that  Malfter  Robert  of  Borrown 

Owt  of  Latyn  it  tranfletted  hoi  and  foun 

Onlich  into  the  langage  of  Frawnce 

This  ftorie  he  drowgh  be  adventure  and  chauncc 

And  doth  Merlynne  inften  with  Sank  Ryal 

For  the  ton  florie  the  tothir  medlyth  withal 

After  the  fatting  of  the  forfeid  Rorert 

That  fomtym  it  tranfletted  in  Middilerd 

And  I  as  an  unkonneng  man  trewely 

Into  Englifch  have  drawen  this  ftorye 

And  thowgh  that  to  zow  not  plefyng  it  be 

Zit  that  ful  excufed  ze  wolde  haven  me 

Of  my  neclegence  and  unkonnenge 

On  me  to  taken  fwich  a  thinge 

Into  owre  modris  tonge  for  to  endite 

The  fwettere  to  fowne  to  more  and  lyte 

And  more  cler  to  zoure  undirftondyng 

Thanne  owthir  Frenlh  other  Latyn  to  my  fuppofing 

And  therfore  atte  the  ende  of  this  ftorye 

A  pater  nofter  ze  wolden  for  me  preye 

For  me  that  Herry  Lonelich  hyhte 

And  greteth  owre  lady  ful  of  myhte 

Hartelich 
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Hartelich  with  an  ave  that  ze  hir  bede 
This  procefle  the  bettere  I  myhte  precede 
And  bringen  this  book  to  a  good  ende 
Now  thereto  Jefu  Crift  grace  me  fende 
And  than  an  ende  there  offen  myhte  be 

Now  good  Lord  graunt  me  for  charitc 

******* 

Thanne  Merlyn  to  Blafye  cam  anon 

And  there  to  hym  he  feide  thus  fon 

Blafye  thou  fchalt  fuffren  gret  peyne 

This  ftorye  to  an  ende  to  bringen  certeync 

And  zit  fchall  I  fufFren  mochel  more 

How  fo  Merlyn  quod  Blafye  there 

I  fchall  be  fowht  quod  Merlyne  tho 

Owt  from  the  weft  with  melfengeris  mo 

And  they  that  fcholen  comen  to  feken  me 

They  have  maad  fewrawnce  I  telle  the 

Me  forto  Hen  for  any  thing 

This  fewrawnce  hav  they  mad  to  her  kyng 

But  whanne  they  me  fen  and  with  me  fpeke 

No  power  they  fchol  hav  on  me  to  ben  a  wrekc 

For  with  hem  hens  mofte  I  gon 

And  thou  into  othir  partyes  fchalt  wel  fon 

To  hem  that  hav  the  holy  velTel 

Which  that  is  icleped  the  Seynt  Graal 

And  wete  thow  wel  and  ek  forfothe 

That  thow  and  ek  this  ftorye  bothe 

Ful  wel  beherd  now  fchall  it  be 

And  alfo  beloved  in  many  contre 

And  has  that  will  knowen  in  fertaygne 
•   What  kynges  that  weren  in  grete  Bretaygnc 

Sithan  that  Criftendom  thedyn  was  browht 

They  fcholen  hem  fynde  has  fo  that  it  fawht 

In  the  ftorye  of  Brwttes  book 

There  fcholen  ze  it  fynde  and  ze  weten  look 
Vol.  II.  c  Which 
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Which  that  Marty-n  de  Bewre  tranflated  here 
From  Latyn  into  Romaunce  in  his  manere 
But  leve  me  now  of  Brwttes  book 
And  aftyr  this  ftorye  now  lete  us  look. 

V 

After  this  latter  extradl,  which  is  to  be  found  nearly  In  the 
middle  of  the  manufcript,  the  fcene  and  perfonages  of  the 
poem  are  changed  5  and  king  Enalach,  king  Mordrens,  Sir 
Nefcicns,  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the 
former  part,  give  place  to  king  Arthur,  king  Brangors, 
king  Loth,  and  the  monarchs  and  champions  of  the  Britifh 
line.  In  a  paragraph,  very  fimilar  to  the  fecond  of  thefe  ex- 
tra(5ls,  the  following  note  is  written  in  the  hand  of  the  text, 
Henry  Lonelich  Skynner^  that  tranflated  this  boh  out  of  Frenfie 
into  EnglyJJje,  at  the  injlaunce  of  Harry  Barton. 

The  QUEST  OF  THE  Sangreal,  as  it  is  called,  in  which 
devotion  and  necromancy  are  equally  concerned,  makes  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  king  Arthur's  romantic  hiftory,  and  was  one 
grand  objedt  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  He  who 
achieved  this  hazardous  adventure  was  to  be  placed  there  in 
i}i\^fiege  perillous,  ov  feat  of  danger,  **  When  Merlyn  had  or- 
«*  dayned  the  rounde  table,  he  faid,  by  them  that  be  fellowes 
"  of  the  rounde  table  the  truthe  of  the  Sangreall  fhall  be 
"  well  knowne,  &c. — They  which  heard  Merlyn  fay  foe,  faid 
•♦  thus  to  Merlyn,  £thence  there  fhall  be  fuch  a  knight,  thou 
**  Ihouldefl  ordayne  by  thy  craft  a  fiege  that  no  man  fhould 
fitte  therein,  but  he  onlie  which  fhall  pafTe  all  other  knights. 
— Then  Merlyn  made  the  fiege  perillous,  &c."  Caxton's 
MoRT  d'Arthur,  B.  xiv.  cap.  ii.  Sir  Lancelot,  who  is  come 
hut  of  the  eighth  degree  from  our  lord  fefus  Chriji^  is  reprefented  as 
the  chief  adventurer  in  this  honourable  expedition.  Ibid.  B.  iii. 
c.  35.  At  a  celebration  of  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft  at  Camelot 
by  king  Arthur,  the  Sangreal  fuddenly  enters  the  hall,  "  but 
"  there  was  no  man  might  fee  it  nor  who  bare  it,"  and  the 
knights,  as  by  fome  invifible  power,  are  inftantly  fupplied  with 
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a  feaft  of  the  choicefl:  difhes.  Ibid.  c.  35.  Originally  Le 
Brut,  Lancelot,  Tristan,  and  the  Saint  Greal  were 
feparate  hiflories  ;  but  they  were  Co  connected  and  confounded 
before  the  year  1200,  that  the  fame  title  became  applicable  to  all. 
The  book  of  the  Sangreal,  a  feparate  work,  is  referred  to 
in  MoRTE  Arthur.  "  Now  after  that  the  queft  of  the 
Sancgreall  was  fulfylled,  and  that  all  the  knyghtes  that 
were  lefte  alive  were  come  agayne  to  the  Rounde  Table,  as 
**  the  BOOKE  OF  THE  Sancgreall  makethe  mencion,  than 
"  was  there  grete  joye  in  the  courte.  And  efpeciallie  king 
**  Arthur  and  quene  Guenever  made  grete  joye  of  the  remnaunt 
that  were  come  home.  And  paiTynge  glad  was  the  kinge  and 
quene  of  fyr  Launcelot  and  fyr  Bors,  for  they  had  been 
paflynge  longe  awaye  in  the  queft  of  the  Sancgreall. 
Then,  as  the  Frenflie  booke  fayeth,  fyr  Lancelot,  &c."  B. 
xviii.  cap.  i.  And  again,  in  the  fame  romance.  '*  Whan 
fyr  Bors  had  tolde  him  [Arthur]  of  the  adventures  of  the 
Sancgreall,  fuch  as  had  befallen  hym  and  his  felawes, — 
all  this  was  made  in  grete  bookes,  and  put  in  almeryes  at 
Salifbury."  B.  xvii.  cap.  xxiii  '.  The  former  part  of  this  paf- 
fage  is  almoft  literally  tranflated  from  one  in  the  French  ro- 
mance of  Tristan,  Bibl.  Reg.  MSS.  20  D.  ii.  fol,  antep. 
Quant  Boort  ot  conte  laventure  del  Saint  Graal  teles  com  eles 
efloient  avenues,  eles  furent  mifes  en  efcrit,  gardees  en  la- 
mere  de  Salibieres,  ^i?«/  Mejlre  Gal  tier  Map  Vefirejl  afaijl 
**  fon  livre  du  Saint  Graal por  lamer  du  roy  Herri  fon  fengor,  qui 
"  fifi  l^ftoire  tralater  del  Latin  en  romanx  \"  Whether  Salijhuryt 
or  Salibieres  is,  in  the  two  paflages,  the  right  reading,  I  cannot 
afcertain.  [But  fee  Not  ".  p.  117.  vol.  ii.]  But  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris  there  is  **Le  Roman  de  Tristan  et  Iseult, 
traduit  de  Latin  en  Francois,  par  Lucas  chevalier  du  Gaft 
pres  da  Sarifberi,  Anglois,  avec  figures."  Montfauc.  Catal. 

*  The  romance  fays,  that  king  Arthur       "  thefe  goode  knygtes."    [See  fupr.  vsl. 
"  made  grete  clerkes  com  before  him  that       i.  p.  336.] 
'*  they  fliould  cronide  the  adventures  of  '  See  fupr,  vol.  ii.  p.  235. 
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MSS.  Cod.  Reg.  Paris.  Cod.  (y']'j6,  fol.  max.    And  again  Cod. 
6956.  fol.  max.  **  Liveres  de  Tristan  mis  en  Fran9ois  par 
**  Lucas  chevalier  fieur  de  chateau  du  Gat "."    [See  fupr.  vol.  i. 
p.  115.  Notes.]  Almeryes  in  the  Englifli,  and  rAmere,  properly 
aiimoire  in   the   French,    mean,    I  believe,  Preffes,    Chejis,    or 
Archives.    Ambry,  in  this  fenfe,  is  not  an  uncommon  old  Eng- 
lifh  v\^ord.     From  the  fecond  part  of  the  iirft  French  quotation 
which  I  have  diftinguiflied  by  Italics,  it  appears,  that  Walter 
Mapes,  a  learned  archdeacon  in  England,  under  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  the  fecond,  wrote  a  French  Sangreal,  which  he 
tranllated  from  Latin,  by  the  command  of  that  monarch.    Un- 
der the  idea,  that  Walter  Mapes  was  a  writer  on  this  fubjeft, 
and  in  the  fabulous  v/ay,  fome  critics  may  be  induced  to  think, 
that  the  Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  from  whom  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth  profefTes  to  have  received  the  materials  of 
his  hiftory,  was  this  Walter  Mapes,  and  not  Walter  Calenius, 
who  was  alfo  an  eminent  fcholar,  and  an  archdeacon  of  Oxford. 
[See  vol.  i.  p.  6^.']     Geoffrey  fays  in  his  Dedication  to  Robert 
earl  of  Gloucefler,  *'  Finding  nothing  faid  in  Bede  or  Gildas  of 
*•  king  Arthur  and  his  fucceilburs,  although  their  actions  highly 
'*  deferved  to  be  recorded  in  writing,  and  are  orally  celebrated 
'*  by  the  Britifh  bards,  I  was  much  furprifed  at  fo  ftrange  an 
**  omillion.     At  length  Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  a  man 
**  of  great  eloquence,  and  learned  in  foreign  hiflories,  offered 
**  me  an  ancient  book  in  the  Britifh  or  Armorican  tongue; 
**  which,  in  one  unbroken  ftory,  and  an  elegant  didlion,  re- 
**  lated  the  deeds  of  the  Britifh  kings  from  Brutus  to  Cadwal- 
**  lader.     At  his  requefl,  although  unufed  to  rhetorical  flou- 
**  riflies,  and  contented  with  the  fimplicity  of  my  own  plain 
**  language,  .  I  undertook   the   tranflation  of    that   book  into 
**  Latin."  B.  i.  ch.  i.     See  alfb  B.  xii.  ch.  xx.     Some  writers 
fuppofe,  that  Geoffrey  pretended  to  have  received  his  materials 

■  There  is  printed,  "  Le  Roman   cJu       "  par  Luce,  chevalier,  feigneur  du  chaf- 
"  noble  et  vaillant  Chevalier  Trifian  ills       "  teaa  de  Gaft.     Rouen,  1489.  fol." 
*'  du  noble  roy  Meliadus  de  Leonnoys, 

from 
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from  archdeacon  Walter,  by  way  of  authenticating  his  ro- 
mantic hiftory.  Thefe  notices  feem  to  difprove  that  fufpi- 
cion.  In  the  year  1488,  a  French  romance  was  pubUihed, 
in  two  magnificent  foho  volumes,  entitled,  Histoire  de  Roy 
Artus  et  des  Chevaliers  ^^^  Z2  Table  Ronde.  The  firfh 
volume  was  printed  at  Roucti,  the  fecond  at  Paris.  It  contains 
in  four  detached  parts,  the  Birth  and  Achievements  of  king 
Arthur,  the  Life  of  Sir  Lancelot,  the  Adventure  of  the  San- 
greal,  and  the  Death  of  Arthur,  and  his  Knights.  In  the  body 
of  the  work,  this  romance  more  than  once  is  faid  to  be  written 
by  Walter  Map  or  Mapes,  and  by  the  command  of  his  mafler 
king  Henry.  For  inftance,  tom.  ii.  at  the  end  of  Partie  du 
Satnt  Graal,  Signat.  d  d  i.  **  Cy  fine  Maiftre  Gualtier 
**  Map  fon  traittie  du  Saint  Graal."  Again,  tom.  ii.  La 
Derniere  Partie,  ch.  i.  Signat.  d  d  ii.  **  Apres  ce  que 
"  Maiftre  Gualtier  Map  eut  tradie  des  avantures  du  Saint 
**  Graal,  alTez  foufifamment,  ficomme  il  luy  fembloit,  il  fut  ad 
*'  adviz  au  roy  Henry  son  seigneur,  que  ce  quil  avoit 
*'  fait  ne  debuit  foufrire  fil  ne  racontoys  la  fin  de  ceulx  dont  il 
**  fait  mention. — ^Et  commence  Maiflre  Gualtier  en  telle  manier 
"  cede  derniere  partie."  This  derniere  partie  treats  of  the  death 
of  king  Arthur  and  his  knights.  At  the  end  of  the  fecond 
tome  there  is  this  colophon.  '*  Cy  fine  le  dernier  volume  de 
**  La  Table  Ronde,  faifant  mencion  des  fais  et  proefies  de  mon- 
**  feigneur  Launcelot  du  Lac  et  dautres  plufieurs  nobles  et  vail- 
**  lans  hommcs  fes  compagnons.  Compile  et  extraidt  precife- 
**  ment  et  au  jufte  des  vrayes  hiiloires  faifantes  de  ce  mencion 
par  trefiiotable  et  trefexpert  hiftorien  Maiflre  Gualtier 
Map,  et  imprime  a  Paris  par  Jehan  du  Pre.  Et  Ian  du 
grace,  mil.  cccc.  iiiixx.  et  viii.  le  xvi  jour  du  Septembre." 
The  pafiage  quoted  above  from  the  royal  manufcript  in  the 
Britifli  Mufeum,  where  king  Arthur  orders  the  adventures  of 
the  Sangreal  to  be  chronicled,  is  thus  reprefented  in  this  ro- 
mance. **  Et  quant  Boort  eut  compte  depuis  le  commencement 
**  jufques  a  la  fin  les  avantures  du  Saint  Graal  telles  comme  ils 

**  les 


it 
ii 
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'<  les  avoit  veues,  &c.  Si  fift  Ic  roy  Artus  rediger  et  mcttrc 
**  par  efcript  aus  didlz  clers  tout  ci  que  Boort  avoit  compte, 
**  &c."  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  La  Partie  du  Saint  Graal,  ch.  ult.  '^ 
x^t  the  end  of  the  royal  manufcript  at  Paris,  [Cod.  6783.]  en- 
titled Lancelot  du  Lac  mis  en  Francois  par  Robert  de  Borron 
par  le  commandement  de  Henri  roi  d'Angieterrey  it  is  faid,  that 
MefTire  Robert  de  Borron  tranflated  into  French,  not  only 
Lancelot,  but  alfo  the  flory  of  the  Saint  Graal  //  tout  du 
Latin  du  Gautier  Mappe.  But  the  French  antiquaries  in 
this  fort  of  literature  are  of  opinion,  that  the  word  Latin,  here 
fignifies //tf//W« ;  and  that  by  this  Latin  of  Gualtier  Mapcs, 
were  are  to  underftand  Englijh  verlions  of  thofe  romances  made 
from  the  Italian  language.  The  French  Hiftory  of  the  San- 
greal,  printed  at  Paris  in  folio  by  Gallyot  du  Pre  in  15 16,  is 
faid,  in  the  title,  to  be  tranflated  from  Latin  into  French 
rhymes,  and  from  thence  into  French  profe  by  Robert  Borron. 
This  romance  was  reprinted  in  1523. 

Caxton's  Morte  Arthur,  finillied  In  the  year  1469,  pro- 
feffes  to  tffeat  of  various  feparate  hiftories.  But  the  matter  of  the 
whole  is  fo  much  of  the  fame  fort,  and  the  heroes  and  adven- 
tures of  one  flory  are  fo  mutually  and  perpetually  blended  with 
thofe  of  another,  that  no  real  unity  or  diftindion  is  preferved. 
It  confifts  of  twenty-one  books.  The  firfl  feven  books  treat  of 
king  Arthur.  The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  of  fir  Tryftram. 
The  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  fir  Lancelot  *.  The  thirteenth  of 
the  Saingral,  which  is  alfo  called  fir  Lancelot's  Book.  The 
fourteenth  of  fir  Percival.  The  fifteenth,  again,  of  fir  Lance- 
lot. The  fixteenth  of  fir  Gawaine.  The  feventeenth  of  fir 
Galahad.  [But  all  the  four  laft  mentioned  books  are  alfo  called 
the  hifiorye  of  the  holy  Sancgreall.^     The  eighteenth  and  nine- 

*  Juft  before  it  is  faid,  "  Le  roy  Artus  called  the  the  fecond  looke  of  Syr  Trys- 

"  fift  venir  les  clercs  qui  les  aventures  tram.     And  it  is  added,  "  But  here  is 

"  aux  chevalliers  mettoient  en  efcript."  "  no  reherfall  of  the  thyrd  booke  [o/'SiR 

As  in  MoRT  d'Arthir.  **  Tristram."] 


»  But  at  the  end,  thi«  twelfth  hook  ia 


teenth 
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tecnth  of  mifcellaneous  adventures.  The  two  laft  of  king 
Arthur  and  all  the  knights.  Lwhyd  mentions  a  Wellh  San- 
GREALL,  which,  he  fays,  contains  various  fables  of  king  Ar- 
thur and  his  knights,  &c.  Arch^olog.  Brit.  Tit.  vii.  p. 
265.  col.  2.  MoRTE  Arthur  is  often  literally  tranllated 
from  various  and  very  ancient  detached  hiftories  of  the  heroes 
-of  the  round  table,  which  I  have  examined ;  and  on  the  whole, 
it  nearly  refembles  Walter  Map's  romance  abovementioned, 
printed  at  Rouen  and  Paris,  both  in  matter  and  difpolition. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  obferving,  that  a  very  valuable  vel- 
lum fragment  of  Le  Brut,  of  which  the  writing  is  uncom- 
monly beautiful  and  of  high  antiquity,  containing  part  of  the 
ftory  of  Merlin  and  king  Vortigern,  covers  a  manufcript  of 
Chaucer's  Astrolabe,  lately  prefented,  together  with  feveral 
oriental  manufcripts,  to  the  Bodleian  library,  by  Thomas  Hedges, 
efquire,  of  Alderton  in  Wiltlliire  :  a  gentleman  poffeiTed  of 
many  curious  manufcripts,  and  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  and 
moft  liberal  in  his  communications. 

Pag.  119.  Add  to  Not.  ".  "  Among  Crynes's  books  in  the 
Bodleian  library  is  a  copy  of  king  Richard's  romance,  printed 
by  W.  de  Worde  in  1509.  Cr.  734.  8''°.  This  edition  was  in 
the  Harleian  library. 

Pag.  120.  Notes.  1.  13.  col.  2.  After  "  fixth,"  Add  **  By 
the  way,  it  appears  from  this  quotation,  that  there  was  an  old 
romance  called  Wade.  Wade's  Bote  is  mentioned  in  Chau- 
cer's Marchaunts  Tale,  v.  940.  p.  68.  Urr. 

And  eke  thefe  olde  wivis,  god  it  wote, 
They  connin  fo  much  crafte  in  Wadis  bote. 

Again,  Troil.  Cress,  iil.  615. 

He  fonge,  fhe  plaide,  he  tolde  a  tale  of  Wade, 

Where,  fays  the  gloflarift,  "  A  romantick  ftory,  famous  at  that 
^'  time,  of  one  Wade,  who  performed  many  flrange  exploits, 

**  and 
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*^  and  met  with  many  wonderful  adventures  in  his  Boat  Guige* 
««  loty  Speght  fays,  that  Wade's  hiftory  was  long  '^.'Ci^  fabulous, 
Pag.  126.  Add  to  Not.  '.  1.  9.  "  See  Preface  to  Hearne's 
Rob.  of  Gloucefter,  p.  Ix.  And  Strype's  Annals,  ii.  p.  313. 
edit.  1725.  Where  Stowe  is  mentioned  as  an  induftrious  col- 
ledlor  of  antient  chronicles.  In  the  year  1568,  among  the 
proofs  of  Stowe's  attachment  to  popery,  it  was  reported  to  the 
privy  council  by  archbiihop  Grindal,  that  **  he  had  a  great  fort 
**  of  foolifli  fabulous  books  of  old  prints  as  of  fir  Degory,  fir 
**  Try  AMOUR,  &c.  A  great  parcell  alfo  of  old- written  Eng- 
**  lifli  chronicles,  both  in  parchment  and  paper."  See  Strype's 
Grindall.  B.  i.  ch.  xiii.  pag.  125.    And  Append.  Num. 


•  •  >> 
xvii. 


Pag.  127.  Not.  \  1.  2.  After  "  Latin,"  Add  *'  romance." 
In  Lincoln's-inn  library  there  is  a  poem  entitled  Bellum 
Trojanum,  Num.  150.  Pr. 

Sichen  god  hade  this  worlde  wroght. 

Pag.  128.  1.  7.  Dele  the  iirfl:  "  of." 

Pag.  129.  1.  3.  Read  *'  Olynthian." 

Pag.  131.  1.  21.  Not.  col.  I.  After  "  fables,"  Add  "  See 
Wolfii  Bibl.  Hebr.  i.  468.  ii.  931.  iii.  350.  iv.  934." 

Pag.  143.  Not.  ''.  Add  '*  Among  the  Bennet  manufcripts 
there  is  Romanz  de  Gui  de  Warwyk.  Num.  l.   It  begins. 

Puis  eel  tems  ke  deus  fu  nez. 

This  book  belonged  to  Saint  Auguflin's  abbey  at  Canterbury. 
With  regard  to  the  preceding  romance  of  Be  vis,  the  Italians 
had  Buovo  d'  Ant  ana  y  undoubtedly  from  the  French,  before 
1348.  And  Luhyd  recites  in  Welfh,  Tjiori  Bonn  0  Hamtun. 
Arch^ol.  p.  264. 

Pag.  147.  Not.  ^  1.  2.  Dele  **  Treatife  on  Monarchy." 
Afterwards  Read  **  that  piece." 

Pag.  154.  to  1,  14.  Add  this  Note,  "  It  is  '*  One  and  twenti 

"  inches 
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**  inches  aboute."  So  dodlor  Farmer's  manufcript,  purchafed 
from  Mr.  Martin's  library.  See  fupr,  p.  121.  Not.  ^  This 
is  in  Englifli. 

Pag.  156.  Add  to  Not.  ^.  "  Or  perhaps.  By  the  lyfie,  is, 
through  the  air.     See  Lye  in  Junius,  V.  Llft. 

Pag.  157.  1.  15.  READ  "  Comnena." 

Pag.  158.  Not.  '.  1.  17.  Read  "  area." 

Pag.  161.  Add  to  Not.  ''.  **  In  the  wardrobe-roll  of  prince 
Edward,  afterwards  king  Edward  the  fecond,  under  the  year 
1272,  the  mafters  of  the  horfe  render  their  accounts  for  horfes 
purchafed,  fpecifying  the  colours  and  prices  with  the  greateft 
accuracy.  One  of  them  is  called,  **  Unus  equus  favellus 
**  cum  flella  in  fronte,  &c."  Hearne's  Joann.  de  Troke- 
LowE.  Prasf.  p.  xxvi.  Here  Jave//us  is  interpreted  by  Hearnc 
to  be  honeycomb,  I  fuppofe  he  underftands  a  dappled  or  roan 
horfe.  But  favellus,  evidently  an  adjecflLve,  is  barbarous 
Latin  for  falvus,  or  fulvus,  a  dun  or  light  yellow,  a  word 
often  ufed  to  exprefs  the  colour  of  horfes  and  hawks.  See  Car«- 
pentier,  Suppl.  Du  Frefne  Lat.  Gloss.  V.  Favellus.  tom. 
ii.  p.  370.  It  is  hence  that  king  Richard's  horfe  is  called  favel. 
From  which  word  Phanuel,  in  Robert  de  Brunne,  is  a 
corruption. 

Pag.  165.  Not.  \  1.  3.  Read  «  paytrell." 

Pag.  170.  to  *'  corall"  in  1.  16.  Add  this  Note,  <«  I  do  not 
perfedly  underfland  the  materials  of  this  fairy  palace. 

The  walls  thereof  were  of  criftall 
And  the  fomers  of  coralL 

But  Chaucer  mentions  corall  in  his  temple  of  Diana.  Knight  es 
Tale,  v.  191 2. 

And  northward,  in  a  touret  on  the  wall. 
Of  alabaftre  white,  and  red  corall, 
An  oratorie  riche  for  to  fee. 

Vol.  II.  d  Carpenticr 
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Carpentier  cites  a  pafTage  from  the  romance  De  T^royes^  in 
which  a  chamber  of  alabafler  is  mentioned.  Suppl.  Lat, 
Gloss.  Du  Cange,  tom.  i.  p.  136. 

En  celle  chambre  n'oit  noienz, 
De  chaux,  d'areine,  de  cimenz, 
Enduit,  ni  moillerons,  ni  emplaiilre. 
Tot  entiere  fut  alambajire, 

Pag.  175.  Add  to  Not.  ^,  '*  The  etymologifts  have  been 
puzzled  to  find  the  derivation  of  an  oriel-window.  A  learned 
correfpondent  fuggefts,  that  Oriel  is  Hebrew  for  Lux  meat  or 
Dominus  illuminatio  mea. 

Pag.  180.  to  Not.  ^  Add,  '*  Cloath  of  Rennes  feems  to 
have  been  the  fineft  fort  of  linen.  In  the  old  manufcript 
Mystery,  or  religious  comedy,  of  Mary  Magdalene, 
written  in  1512,  a  Gal  ant,  one  of  the  retainers  to  the 
groupe  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  is  introduced  with  the  fol- 
lowing fpeech. 

Hof,  Hof,  Hof,  a  fryfch  new  galaunt ! 

Ware  of  thryft,  ley  that  a  doune : 

What  mene  ye,  fyrrys,  that  I  were  a  marchaunt, 

Becaufe  that  I  am  new  com  to  toun  ? 

With  praty  ....  wold  I  fayne  round, 

I  have  dijhert  of  reyns  with  lleves  peneaunt, 

A  lafe  of  fylke  for  my  lady  Conftant 

I  woll,  or  even,  be  fliaven  for  to  feme  yong,  &c. 

So  alfo  in  Skelton's  Magnificence,  a  Morality  written  much 
about  the  fame  time.  f.  xx.  b. 

Your  fkynne,  that  was  wrapped  injhertes  of  raynes, 
Nowe  muft  be  ilorm  ybeten. 

Pag.  186.  Not.  \  Read  "  Ne  wift." 
Pag.  190.  Not.  col.  I.  lin.  7,  After  <*  Robert,"  Add  "The 

French 
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French  profe  romance  of  Robert  le  Diable,  printed  in  1496, 
is  extant  in  the  little  colledlion,  of  two  volumes,  called  Biblio- 
THEQUE  Bleue.  It  has  been  tranllated  into  other  languages: 
among  the  reft  into  Englifh.  The  Englifti  verfion  was  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde.  The  title  of  one  of  the  chapters  is.  How 
god  fen t  a7i  aungell  to  the  hermyte  to  JJ:)ewe  him  the  penaunce  that 
he  fiolde  gyve  to  Robert  for  his  fyjines. — "  Yf  that  Robert  wyll 
be  fhryven  of  his  fynnes,  he  muft  kepe  and  counterfeite  the 
wayes  of  a  fole  and  be  as  he  were  dombe,  &c."  It  ends  thus. 

Thus  endeth  the  lyfe  of  Robert  the  devyll 
That  was  the  fervaunte  of  our  lorde 
And  of  his  condycyons  that  was  full  evyll 
Emprinted  in  London  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

The  volume  has  this  colophon.  **  Here  endeth  the  lyfe  of 
'*  the  mooft  ferefulleft  and  unmercyfulleft  and  myfchevous 
*'  Robert  the  devill  which  was  afterwards  called  the  fervaunt 
"  of  our  Lorde  Jhefu  Cryfte.  Emprinted  in  Fleteftretc  in  [at] 
**  the  iygne  of  the  fonne  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde."  There  is 
an  old  Englifh  Morality  on  this  tale,  under  the  very  corrupt 
title  of  Robert  Cicyll,  which  was  reprefented  at  the  High- 
Crofs  in  Chefter,  in  1529.  There  is  a  manufcript  copy  of 
the  poem,  on  vellum,  in  Trinity  college  library  at  Oxford, 
MSS.  Num.  lvii.  fol. 

Pag.  197.  to  L  15.  Add  this  Note,  **  I  know  not  if  hyjire 
yovyn  he  means  Jupiter,  or  the  Roman  emperour  called  Jovinian, 
againft  whom  faint  Jerom  wrote,  and  whofe  hiftory  is  in  the 
Gesta  Romanorum,  c.  59.  He  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer 
as  an  example  of  pride,  luxury,  and  luft.  Somp.  T.  v.  751  i. 
Verdier  (in  V.)  recites  a  Moralite  on  Jovinlan,  with  nineteen 
charadlers,  printed  at  Lyons,  from  an  antient  copy  in  158 1, 
8"'.  With  the  title  UOrgiieil  et  prefomption  de  VEmpereur  Jovi- 
nian. '^Mt'Jo'Dyji  being  mentioned  here  with  Flotoun  and  Apol' 
lin,  feems  to  mean  ^ove  ox  jupiter  -,  and  the  appellation,  sire, 
perhaps  \n\^\iQS  father,  or  chief,  of  the  heathen  gods. 

d  2  Pag. 
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Pag.  200.  to  the  Note  Add,  "  Margaret  countefs  of  Rich- 
mond was  a  juftice  of  peace." 

Pag.  208.  to  Not.  ^  Add  "  I  make  no  apology  for  adding 
here  an  account  of  the  furniture  of  a  Closet  at  the  old  royal 
palace  of  Greenwich,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth  j  as  it 
throws  light  on  our  general  fubjedt,  by  giving  a  lively  pidure 
of  the  falhions,  arts,  amufemenrs,  and  modes  of  life,  which 
then  prevailed.     From  the  fame  manufcript  in  the  Britifh  Mu- 
feum.     "  A  clocke.      A  glafle  of  fleele.     Four  battell  axes  of 
wood.      Two  quivers  with  arrowes.     A  painted  table,  [i.  e. 
a  pi<fUire.]     A  payre  of  ballance  [balances],  with  waights. 
A  cafe  of  tynne  with  a  plot.     In  the  window  [a  large  bow- 
window],  a   rounde   mapp,  A  flandinge  glafle  of  fleele  in 
fhip. — A  branche  of  flowres  wrought  upon  v/yre.     Two 
payre  of  playing  tables  of  bone.     A  payre  of  chefmen  in  a 
cafe  of  black  lether.     Two  birds  of  Araby.     A  gonne  [gun^ 
upon  a  flocke  wheeled.     Five  paxes  [crucifixes]  of  glaffe  anc. 
<*  woode.     A  tablet  of  our  ladie  and  faint  Anne.     A  ftandinge 
"  glaffe  with  imagery  made  of  bone.     Three  payre  of  hawkes 
**  gloves,  with  two  lined  with  velvett.     Three  combe-cafes  of 
**  bone  furnifhed.     A  night-cappe  of  blacke  velvett  embraw- 
**  dered.     Sampfon  made  in  alablafler.     A  peece  of  unicorne's 
**  home.     Littel  boxes  in  a  cafe  of  woode.     Four  littel  cofFres 
**  for  jewels.     A  home  of  ivorie,     A  flandinge  diall  in  a  cafe 
**  of  copper.   A  horne-glaffe.   Eight  cafes  of  trenchers.    Forty 
**  four  dogs  collars,  of  fondrye  makynge.    Seven  lyans  of  filke. 

A  purfe  of  crymfon  fatten  for  a embrawdered  with 

golde.  A  round  painted  table  with  th'  ymage  of  a  kinge.  A 
*'  foldinge  table  of  images.  One  payre  of  bedes  [beads]  of 
**  jafper  garnyfhed  with  lether.  One  hundred  and  thirty  eight 
hawkes  hoodes.  A  globe  of  paper.  A  mappe  made  lyke  a 
fcryae.  Two  green  boxes  with  wrought  corall  in  them. 
Two  boxes  covered  with  blacke  velvett.  A  reede  tipt  at 
both  ends  with  golde,   and  bolts  for  a  turony  bowe  ''.     A 

y  Perhaps  Tyrone  in  Ireland. 

<"  chaire 
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**  chaire  of  joyned  worke.  An  elle  of  fynnamounde  [cinna- 
*«  mon]  fticke  tipt  with  fylver.  Three  ridinge  roddes  for  ladies, 
**  and  a  yard  [rod]  of  blake  tipt  with  home.  Six  walkyng 
*'  ftaves,  one  covered  with  filke  and  golde.  A  blake  fatten-bag 
**  with  chefmen.  A  table  with  a  cloth  [a  picture]  of  faint 
"  George  embrawdered.  A  cafe  of  fyne  carved  work.  A 
**  box  with  a  bird  of  Araby.  Two  long  cafes  of  blacke  lether 
**  with  pedegrees.  A  cafe  of  Irilh  arrows.  A  table,  with 
**  wordes,  of  Jhefus.  A  target.  Twenty-nine  bowes."  MSS. 
Harl.  141 9.  foL  58.  In  the  Gallery  at  Greenwich,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  **  Mappe  of  England."  Ibid.  fol.  58.  And 
in  W eft minfter- palace  **  a  Mappe  of  Hantfhire."  fol.  133.  A 
proof  that  the  topography  of  England  was  now  ftudied.  Among 
various  heads  of  Furniture,  or  ftores,  at  the  caftle  of  Windfor, 
fuch  as  Horns,  Gyrdelles,  Hawkes  Hoods,  Weapons, 
Bucklers,  Dogs  Collars,  and  Aiglettes,  Walking- 
staves  are  fpecified.  Under  this  laft  head  we  have,  **  A 
*'  Cane  garniftied  with  fylver  and  gilte,  with  aftronomie  upon 
**  it.  A  Cane  garnifhed  with  golde  havinge  a  perfume  in  the 
**  toppe,  undre  that  a  diall,  with  a  paire  of  twitchers,  and  a 
**  paire  of  compafTes  of  golde  and  a  foote  reule  of  golde,   a 

knife  and  the  file,  th*  afte  [the  handle  of  the  knife]  of  goWe 

with  a  whetftone  tipped  with  golde,  &c."  fol.  407. 

Ibid.  Notes,  col.  i.  To  1.  25.  Add  "  It  is  in  this  romance 
of  Syr  Bevys,  that  the  knight  palTes  over  a  bridge,  the  arches 
of  which  are  hung  round  with  fmall  bells.  Signat.  E  iv.  This 
is  an  oriental  idea.  In  the  Alcoran  it  is  faid,  that  one  of  the 
felicities  in  Mahomet's  paradife,  will  be  to  liften  to  the  ravifh- 
ing  mufic  of  an  infinite  number  of  bells,  hanging  on  the  trees, 
which  will  be  put  in  motion  by  the  wind  proceeding  from  the 
throne  of  God.  Sale's  Koran,  Prelim.  Difc.  p.  ioo.  In  the 
enchanted  horn,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,  in  le  Lai  du  Corn,  the 
rim  of  the  horn  is  hung  round  with  a  hundred  bells  of  a  moil 
mufical  found. 

Pag.  219.  Refer  Not.  \  to  Home  in  the  text. 

Pag. 
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Pag.  220.  to  1.  18.  Add  this  Note.  In  the  Lincoln's-inn 
manufcript  it  is,  ^ 

Divers  is  this  myddel  erde. 

Hofpit.  Line.  MSB,  N.  150. 

Pag.  221.  Not.  ^  Read  "  Aurifrigium" 

Ibid.  Not.  col.  I.  I.  2,  For  *'  Ethiope,"  Read  <*  Europe." 
So  MS.  Hofpit.  Line. 

Pag.  232.  Not.  ^  L  antep.  Read  <*  Hubert."  [See  Leland. 
Script.  Brit.  p.  228.  And  a  Note  in  the  editor's  firfl  In- 
dex, under  Gulielmus  de  Canno.] 

Pag.  248.  1.  8.  Read  **  canonieal." 

Pag.  255.  Not.  \  Read  "  238." 

Pag.  265.  To  1.  II.  Add  this  Note,  "  Much  about  the  fame 
period,  Lawrence  Minot,  not  mentioned  by  Tanner,  wrote  a 
colledlion  of  poems  on  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  the  third,  preferved  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  MSS, 
Cotton.  Galb.  E.  ix. 

Pag.  276.  Not.  ".  Read  "  360." 

Pag.  277.  Add  to  Not.  \  "  Or,  Coufm." 

Pag.  278.  Add  to  Not.  ^  "  See  below,  p.  300." 

Pag.  279.  1.  18.  To  the  word  "  Wy"  Add  this  Note.  «  Wy 
is  probably  Weyhill  in  Hampfhire,  where  a  famous  fair  flill 
fubfifts. 

Pag.  289.  Not.  ".  Read  "  Auftins." 

Pag.  292.  For  <*  John,"  Read  **  Thomas." 

Pag.  298.  Not.  Read  "  p.  40." 

Ibid.  Dele  Not.  '.  And  Substitute  "  Robartes  men,  or 
Roberdfmen,  were  a  fet  of  lawlefs  vagabonds,  notorious  for 
their  outrages  when  Pierce  Plowman  was  written,  that  is, 
about  the  year  1350.  The  ftatute  of  Edward  the  third  [an. 
reg.  5.  c.  xiv.]  fpecifies  **  divers  manflaughters,  felonies,  and 
"  robberies,  done  by  people  that  be  Cdiiled  RoiferJef men,  Waf- 
**  tours,  and  drawlatches."  And  the  itatute  of  Richard  the 
fecond  [  an.  reg.  7.   c.  v.  ]  ordains,  that  the  flatute  of  king 

Edward 
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Edward  concerning  R.oberdfmen  and  Drawlacches  fhall  be  ri- 
goroufly  obferved.  Sir  Edward  Coke  [Ins tit.  iii.  197.]  fup- 
pofes  them  to  have  been  originally  the  followers  of  Robert 
Hood  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  firft.  See  Blackftone's 
CoMM.  B.  iv.  ch.  17.  Bifhop  Latimer  fays,  that  in  a  town 
where  he  intended  to  preach,  he  could  not  colledl  a  congrega- 
tion, becaufe  it  was  Kobinhoodes  daye.  "  I  thought  my  rochet 
"  would  have  been  regarded,  though  I  were  not  :  but  it  would 
**  not  ferve,  it  was  faine  to  give  place  to  Rohinhoodes  men,'* 
Sermons,  fol.  74.  b.  This  expreffion  is  not  without  an  allu- 
lion  to  the  bad  fenfe  of  Roberdfmen. 

Pag.  299.  To  1.  4.  Add  this  Note.  "  In  the  Liber  P^ni- 
TENTiALis  there  is  this  injundion,  "Si  monachus  per  ebrie- 
**  TATEM  vomitumfecerit,  triginta  dies  f  am  teat,"  MSS.  Jam. 
V.  237.  Bibl.  Bodl. 

Pag.  300.  Add  to  Not.  ^  "  Mofl:  of  the  printed  copies  read 
praid.  Hearne,  in  a  quotation  of  this  paflage,  vc2ids  yrad.  Gul. 
Newbrig.  p.  770.  He  quotes  an  edition  of  1553.  **  Your 
**  name  fhall  be  richly  written  in  the  windows  of  the  church 
**  of  the  monaftery^  which  men  will  read  there  for  ever." 
This  feems  to  be  the  true  reading. 

Ibid.  Not.  ™.  Before  "  Painted,"  Insert  «*  Mufl  be."  Mote 
is  often  ufed  in  Chaucer  for  muft. 

Pag.  301.  1.  antep.  Read  **  ycorven." 
Pag.  302.  Dele  Not.  p.  And  Substitute,  **'By Merles  of 
merchauntes  we  are  to  underfland  their  fymbols>  cyphers,  or 
badges,  drawn  or  painted  in  the  windows.  Of  this  pafTage  I 
have  received  the  following  curious  explication  from  Mr.  Cole, 
red:or  of  Blechley  in  Bucks,  a  learned  antiquary  in  the  heraldic 
art.  **  Mixed  with  the  arms  of  their  founders  and  benefaSlors 
*'  Jland  aJfo  the  marks  of  tradefmen  and  merchant s^  who  had  no 
**  Armsy  but  ufed  their  Marks  in  a  Shield  like  Arms,  Inftances 
**  of  this  fort  are  very  common.  In  many  places  in  Great  Saint 
"  Mary's  church  in  Cambridge  fuch  a  Shield  of  Mark  oc- 
**  curs :  the  fame  that  is  to  be  feen  in  the  windows  of  the 

**  great 
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**  great  fhop  oppofite  the  Conduit  on  the  Market-hill,  and  th& 
**  corner  houfe  of  the  Petty  Curry.  No  doubt,  in  the  reign  of 
<«  Henry  the  feventh,  the  owner  of  thefe  houfes  was  a  bene- 
<*  fadtor  to  the  building,  or  glafing  Saint  Mary's  church.  1 
**  have  feen  like  inftances  in  Briftol  cathedral;  and  the  churches 
**  at  Lynn  are  full  of  them." — In  an  antient  fyftem  of  heral- 
dry in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  I  find  the  following  illullration, 
under  a  fliield  of  this  fort.  "  Theys  be  none  armys,  bvt  a 
"  Marke  as  Marchaunts  vfe,  for  every  mane  may  take 
**  hyme  a  Marke,  but  not  armys,  without  an  herawde  or  pur- 
"  cyvaunte."  MSS.  Harl.  2259.  9.  fol.  no. 

Ibid.  Not.  '.  Add  "  But  perhaps  we  fhould  read  hurnes, 
interpreted,  in  the  fhort  GlofTary  to  the  Crede,  Caves,  that 
is,  in  the  prefent  application,  niches y  arches.  See  Gloss.  Rob. 
Glouc.  p.  660.  col.  i.  HuRN,  is  angky  corner.  From  the 
Saxon  pyjrn,  Afigulus,  Chaucer  Frankel.  T.  Urr.  p.  no, 
V.  2677. 

Seeking  in  every  halke  [nook],  and  every  heme* 

And  again,  Chan.  Yem.  Prol.  p.  121.  v.  679, 
Lurking  in  herfiis  and  in  lanis  blind. 

Read  the  line,  thus  pointed. 

Houfed  in  hurnes  hard  fet  abouten. 

The  fenfe  is  therefore.  **  The  tombs  were  within  lofty-pin- 
**  nacled  tabernacles,  and  enclofed  in  a  multiplicity  of  thick- 
"  fet  arches."  Hard  is  clofe  or  thick.  This  conveys  no  bad 
idea  of  a  Gothic  fepulchral  fhrine. 

Ibid.  Dele  Not.  \ 

Ibid.  1.  antep.  For  «*  often,"  Read  *'  of  ten." 

Pag.  303.  1.  antep.  Read  "  quentelyche." 

Pag.  309.  Not.  *.  1.  I.  Read  **  140." 

Pag.  317.  Add  to  Not.  '.  <*  The  Holy  Virgin  appears  to  a 

oriefl 
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prieft  who  often  fung  to  her,  and  calls  him  her  jocu/alor,  MSS. 
James,  xxvi.  p.  32. 

Pag.  321.  1.  23.  Read  "  1594-" 

Pag.  339.  Not.  *.  Add  **  Perhaps  by  CeTtes,  Froiflart  means 
Shene,  the  royal  palace  at  Richmond. 

Pag.  343.  1.  10.  Read  **  Gloucefterfhire.'* 

Ibid.  Not.  ^  1.  I.  Read  "  Glanville,"  And  Add  at  the 
end  "  See  Lewis's  Wiccliffe,  p.  66.  329.  And  Lewis's 
History  of  the  Translations  of  the  Bible,  p.  66. 

Pag.  346.  1.  17.  After  "  Lucca  in,"  Insert,  "  1570.  The 
title  of  Granucci's  profe  Theseide  is  this,  Theseide  di  Boc- 
cacio  de  ottava  Rima  niiovmnente  ridotta  in  profa  per  Nkolao  Gra- 
nucci  di  Lucca.  In  Lucca  apprejjo  Vinze?2zza  Bufdraghi.  mdlxx. 
In  the  Dedicazione  to  this  work,  which  was  printed  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  within  one  hundred  years  after 
the  Ferrara  edition  of  the  Theseide  appeared,  Granucci  men- 
tions Boccacio's  work  as  a  translation  from  the  barbarous 
Greek  poem  cited  below.  Dedicaz.  fol.  5.  *'  Volendo  far 
"  cofa,  que  non  fio  ftata  fatta  da  loro,  pero  mutato  parere  mi 
**  dicoll  a  ridurre  in  profa  quefto  Innamoramento,  Opera  di  M, 
**  Giovanni  Boccacio,  quale  egli  tranfporto  dal  Greco  in 
**  oBava  rima  per  compiacere  alia  fua  Fiametta,  &c."  Lib. 
Slonian.  1614.  Brit.  Muf. 

Pag.  349.  1.  5.  After  "  Thefeid,"  Insert  "  The  writer 
has  tranflated  the  prefatory  epiflle  addreiled  by  Boccacio  to  the 
Fiametta. 

Ibid.  1.  10.  Read  *«  1453-" 

Pag.  350.  Add  to  the  laft  Note.  <«  In  the  edition  of  the 
Gesta  Romanorum,  printed  at  Rouen  in  1521,  and  contain- 
ing one  hundred  and  eighty-one  chapters,  the  hiftory  of  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyre  occurs,  ch.  153.  This  is  the  firft  of  the  addi- 
tional chapters. 

P^g-  352.  To  Not.  \  Add  *'  The  tranflation  of  Flores 
and  Blancaflore  in  Greek  iambics  might  alfo  be  made  in 
compliment  to  Boccacio.     Their  adventures  make  the  principal 

Vol.  II.  e  fubjedl 
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fubjecl  of  his  Philocopo  :  but  the  ftory  exifted  long  before, 
as  Boccacio  himfelf  informs  us,  L.  i.  p.  6.  edit.  1723.  Flores 
and  Blancaflore  are  mentioned  as  illuftrious  lovers  by  Matfres 
Eymengau  de  Eezers,  a  poet  of  Languedoc,  in  his  Breviari 
d'Amor,  dated  in  the  year  1288.  MSS.  Reg.  19  C.  i.  fol. 
199.  This  tale  was  probably  enlarged  in  pafling  through  the 
hands  of  Boccacio.     See  Canterb.  T.  iv.  p.  169. 

Ibid.  Add  to  Not.  \  "  I  am  informed,  that  Dr.  George's 
books,  amongft  which  was  the  Greek  Thefeid,  were  purchafed 
by  Lord  Spencer. 

Ibid.  Not.  \  1.  3.  Read  "  Tzetzes." 

Pag.  357.  1.  7.  Add  this  Note.  "  Boccacio's  fituations  and 
incidents,  refpecfting  the  lovers,  are  often  inartificial  and  unaf- 
fedling.  In  the  Italian  poet,  Emilia  walking  in  the  garden  and 
finging,  is  feen  and  heard  firft  by  Arcite,  who  immediately 
calls  Palamon.  They  are  both  equally,  and  at  the  fame  point 
of  time,  captivated  with  her  beauty  -,  yet  without  any  expref- 
Hons  of  jealoufy,  or  appearance  of  rivalry.  But  in  Chaucer's 
management  of  the  commencement  of  this  amour,  Palamon  by 
feeing  Emilia  firft,  acquires  an  advantage  over  Arcite,  which 
ultimately  renders  the  cataftrophe  more  agreeable  to  poetical 
juftice.  It  is  an  unnatural  and  unanimated  pidture  which  Boc- 
cacio prefents,  of  the  two  young  princes  violently  enamoured 
of  the  fame  obje(fl:,  and  ftill  remaining  in  a  ftate  of  amity.  In 
Chaucer,  the  quarrel  between  the  two  friends,  the  foundation 
of  all  the  future  beautiful  diftrefs  of  the  piece,  commences  at 
this  moment,  and  caufes  a  converfation  full  of  mutual  rage  and 
refentment.  This  rapid  tranfition  from  a  friendfhip  cemented 
by  every  tie,  to  the  moft  implacable  hoftility,  is  on  this  occa- 
fion  not  only  highly  natural,  but  produces  a  fudden  and  unex- 
pected change  of  circumftances,  which  enlivens  the  detail,  and 
is  always  interefting.  Even  afterwards,  when  Arcite  is  releafed 
from  the  prifon  by  Perithous,  he  embraces  Palamon  at  parting. 
And  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Theseide,  when  Palamon 
goes  armed  to  the  grove  in  fearch  of  Arcite,  whom  he  finds 

lleeping, 
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fleeping,  they  meet  on  terms  of  much  civility  and  friendfhip, 
and  in  all  the  mechanical  formality  of  the  manners  of  romance. 
In  Chaucer,  this  dialogue  has  a  very  different  caft.  Palamon  at 
feeing  Arclte,  feels  a  colde fwerde  glide  throughout  his  heart:  he 
ftarts  from  his  ambufcade,  and  inftantly  falutes  Arcite  with  the 
appellation  oi  falje  traitour.  And  although  Boccacio  has  merit 
in  difcriminating  the  charadlers  of  the  two  princes,  by  giving 
Palamon  the  impetuofity  of  Achilles,  and  Arcite  the  mildnefs  of 
Hedlor;  yet  Arcite  by  Boccacio  is  here  injudiciouily  leprefented 
as  too  moderate  and  pacific.  In  Chaucer  he  returns  the  falutc 
with  the  fame  degree  of  indignation,  draws  his  fword,  and  defies 
Palamon  to  fingle  combat.  So  languid  is  Boccacio's  plan  of  this 
amour,  that  Palamon  does  not  begin  to  be  jealous  of  Arcite, 
till  he  is  informed  in  the  prifon,  that  Arcite  lived  as  a  favorite 
fervant  with  Thefeus  in  difguife,  yet  known  to  Emilia.  When 
the  lovers  fee  Emilia  from  the  window  of  their  tower,  fhe  is 
fuppofed  by  Boccacio  to  obfcrve  them,  and  not  to  be  difpleafed 
at  their  figns  of  admiration.  This  circumftance  is  juftly  omit- 
ted by  Chaucer,  as  quite  unneceflary ;  and  not  tending  either  to 
promote  the  prefent  bufinefs,  or  to  operate  in  any  diftant  confe- 
quences.  On  the  whole,  Chaucer  has  eminently  (hewn  his 
good  fenfe  and  judgement  in  rejeding  the  fuperfluities,  and 
improving  the  general  arrangement,  of  the  ftory.  He  fre- 
quently corrects  or  foftens  Boccacio's  falfe  manners :  and  it  is 
with  Angular  addrefs  he  has  often  abridged  the  Italian  poet's  often- 
tatious  and  pedantic  parade  of  antlent  hlftory  and  mythology. 
Pag.  357.  1.  21.  Read  **  fharpe." 
Pag.  359.  1.  14.  For  "  borls,"  Read  **  beris." 
Pag.  360.  Not.  *.  1.  II.  For  "  wende,"  Read  "  wonde." 
Pag.  362.  1.  ult.  Dele  "  court." 

Pag.  363.  Add  to  end  of  Note,  col.  2.     **  But  to  be  more 
particular  as  to  thefe  imitations. 

Ver.  900.  p.  8.  Urr.  edit. 
A  company  of  ladys  twey  and  twey,  &c. 

e  2  Thus 
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Thus  Thefeus,  at  his  return  in  triumph  from  conquering  Scy- 
thia,  is  accofled  by  the  dames  of  Thebes,  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  519. 

Jamque  domos  patrias,  Scythicas  pofl:  afpera  gentis 
PraeHa,  laurigero  fubeuntem  Thefea  curru 
Lastifici  plaufus,  &c.  &c. 
Paulum  et  ab  infeflis  mceftae  Pelopeides  aris 
Promovere  gradum,  feriemque  et  dona  triumphi 
Mirantur,  vidlique  animo  rediere  mariti. 
Atque  ubi  tardavit  currus,  et  ab  axe  fuperbo 
Explorat  caufas  vidtor,  pofcitque  benigna 
Aure  preces;  orfa  ante  alias  Capaneia  conjux, 
Belliger  JEgide,  &c. 

Chaucer  here  copies  Statius,  (v.  861, — 966.)    Kn.  T.  from 
V.  519.  to  V.  600.  Theb.     See  alfo  ibid.  465.  feq. 

V.  930.  p.  9. 
Here  in  the  Temple  of  the  goddefs  Clemence,  Sec, 

Statius  mentions  the  temple  of  Clemency  as  the  afylum  where 
thefe  ladies  were  afTembled,  Theb.  xii.  481. 

Urbe  fuit  media,  nulli  concefla  potentum 
Ara  deum,  mitis  pofuit  Clementia  fedem,  &c. 

V.  2947. 
Ne  what  jewillis  men  into  the  fire  caft,  &c.  . 

Literally  from  Statius,  Theb.  vi.  206. 

Ditantur  flammse,  non  unquam  opulentior  ilia 
Ante  cinis  ;  crepitant  gemmae,  &c. 

But  the  whole  of  Arcite*s  funeral  is  minutely  copied  from 
Statius.  More  than  a  hundred  parallel  lines  on  this  fubjedt 
might  be  produced  from  each  poet.     In  Statius  the  account  of 

the 
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the  trees  felled  for  the  pyre,  with  the  confternatlon  of  the 
Nymphs,  takes  up  more  than  twenty-four  lines,  v.  84. — 116. 
In  Chaucer  about  thirteen,  v.  2922. — 2937.  •'■"  Boccacio,  fix 
flanzas.  B.  xi.  Of  the  three  poets.  Statins  is  mofl:  reprehen- 
fible,  the  iirft  author  of  this  ill-placed  and  unnecefTary  defcrip- 
tion,  and  who  did  not  live  in  a  Gothic  age.  The  ftatues  of 
Mars  and  Venus  I  imagined  had  been  copied  from  Fulgentius, 
Boccacio's  favorite  mythographer.  But  Fulgentius  fays  no- 
thing of  Mars  :  and  of  Venus,  that  fhe  only  flood  in  the  fea  on 
a  couch,  attended  by  the  Graces.  It  is  from  Statius  that  The- 
feus  became  a  hero  of  romance. 

Pag.  366.  1.  antep.  **  Read  *'  laughith."  And  Add  this 
Note.  "  For  Orient,  perhaps  Orifounty  or  the  horijon,  is  the 
true  reading.  So  the  edition  of  Chaucer  in  1561.  So  alfo  the 
barbarous-Greek  poem  on  this  flory,  b  Ovpam  0K05  yiKa,,  Dry- 
den  feems  to  have  read,  or  to  have  made  out  of  this  mifpelling 
of  Horifon,  Orient. 

Pag.  370.  1.  8.  Read  **  bufke." 

Pag.  372.  1.  antep.  For  "  at,"  Read  «  al.'* 

Pag.  374.  1.  20.  Read  "  forto." 

Pag.  375.  1.  6.  Read  "  This." 

Pag.  376.  Add  to  Not.  in  col.  i.  "  Amiled  is  from  the 
French  Email,  or  Enamel.  This  art  flourifhed  mofl  at 
Limoges  in  France.  So  early  as  the  year  1 197,  we  have  "  Duas 
**  tabulas  aeneas  fuperauratas  de  labore  Lmogice."  Chart,  ann. 
1 197.  apud  Ughelin.  tom.  vii.  Ital.  Sacr.  p.  1274.  It  is 
called  Opus  Lemnoviticum,  in  Dugdale's  Mon.  iii.  310.  313. 
331.  And  in  Wilkins's  Concil.  i.  666.  where  two  cabinets 
for  the  hofl  are  ordered,  one  of  filver  or  of  ivory,  and  the  other 
de  opere  Lemovicino.  Synod.  Wig  or  n.  A.  D.  1240.  And  in 
many  other  places.  I  find  it  called  Limaife,  in  a  metrical  ro- 
mance, the  name  of  which  I  have  forgot,  where  a  tomb  is 
defcribed, 

And  yt  was,  the  Romans  fayes. 
All  with  golde  and  limaije. 

Carpenticr 
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Carpentier  [V.  Limogia.]  obferves,  that  it  was  antiently  a 
common  ornament  of  fumptuous  tombs.  He  cites  a  Teflament 
of  the  year  1327,  *'  Je  Ids  huh  cent  livres  pour  faire  deux 
**  tombes  hautes  et  levees  ^(?/'Euvre  de  Limoges."  The  ori- 
ginal tomb  of  Walter  de  Merton,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  credted 
in  his  cathedral  about  the  year  1276,  was  made  at  Limoges. 
This   appears  from   the  accompts  of  his  executors,  viz.  "  Et 

computant  xll.  vs.  vi  d.  liberat.  Magiftro  Johanni  Linnom- 

cenfi,  pro  tumba  di6li  Epifcopi  Roffenfis/  fcil.  pro  Conftruc- 
**  tione  et  carriagio  de  Lymoges  ad  RofFam.  Et  xl  s.  viii  d. 
*'  cuidam  Executori  apud  Lymoges  ad  ordinandum  et  provi- 
**  dendum  Conftrudionem  didae  Tumba3.  Et  x  s.  viii  d.  cui- 
<*  dam  garcioni  eunti  apud  Lymoges  quaerenti  didtam  tumbam 
"  conftrudlam,  et  ducenti  eam  cum  dido  Mag.  Johanne  ufque 
<*  Roffam.  Et  xxii  1.  in  materialibus  circa  didlam  tumbam 
<*  defricandam.  Et  vii  marcas,  in  ferramento  ejufdem,  et  car- 
"  riagio  a  Londin.  ufque  ad  RofF.  et  aliis  parandis  ad  didtam 
**  tumbam.  Et  xi  s.  cuidam  vitriario  pro  vitris  feneftrarum 
"  emptarum  juxta  tumbam  didi  Epifcopi  apud  Roffam."  Ant. 
Wood's  MS.  Merton  Papers,  Bibl.  Bodl.  Cod.  Ballard.  , 
46. 

Pag.  378.  1.  9.  Read  "  preis." 

Pag.  383.  1.  4.  Read  **  Petrarch  having  defired  his  friend 
Guy  de  Gonzague  to  fend  him  fome  new  piece,  he  fent  him,  &c.'* 

Pag.  385.  1.  2.  To  the  word  Boccacio,  Add  this  Note. 
*'  Boccacio's  Filostrato  was  printed  in  quarto  at  Milan, 
in  1488.  The  title  is,  "  II  Fyolostrato,  che  trada  de  lo 
**  innamoramento  de  Troilo  a  Gryseida  :  et  de  molte  altre 
**  infinite  battaglie.  Impreffo  nella  inclita  cita  de  Milano  par 
**  magiflroUlderichoScinzenzeler  nell  annoM.ccccLxxxxviii. 
<*  a  di  xxvii  di  mefe  Septembre."  It  is  in  the  odave  flanza. 
The  editor  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  informs  me,  that 
Boccacio  himfelf,  in  his  Decameron,  has  made  the  fame  ho-^ 
nourable  mention  of  this  poem  as  of  the  Theseida  :  although 
without  acknowledging  either  for  his  own.  In  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Sixth   Day,  he  fays,  that  "  Dioneo  infieme  con 

"  Lauretta 
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*'  Lauretta  de  Troile  et  di  Criseida  cominciarono  can- 
**  tare."  Jufl:  as,  afterwards,  in  the  conclufion  of  the  Seventh 
Day  he  fays,  that  the  fame  "  Dioneo  et  Fiametta  gran  pezzi 
**  cantarono  infieme  d'Arcita  et  di  Palamone."  See 
Canterb.  T.  vol.  iv.  p.  85.  iii.  p.  311.  Chaucer  appears 
to  have  been  as  much  indebted  to  Boccacio  in  his  Troilus 
and  Cresseide,  as  in  his  Knightes  Tale.  At  the  fame 
time  we  mufl  obferve,  that  there  are  feveral  long  palTages,  and 
even  epifodes,  in  Troilus,  of  which  no  traces  appear  in  the 
FiLosTRATo.  Chaucer  fpeaks  of  himfelf  as  a  tranflator  out 
of  hatin,  B.  ii.  14.  And  he  calls  his  author  Lollius,  B.  i. 
394. — 421.  and  B.  v.  1652.  The  latter  of  thefe  two  palTages 
is  in  the  Philostrato:  but  the  former,  containing  Petrarch's 
fonnet,  is  not.  And  when  Chaucer  fays,  he  tranjlates  from 
Lathiy  we  mufl:  remember,  that  the  Italian  language  was  called 
Latino  'volgare.  Shall  we  fuppofe,  tliat  Chaucer  followed  a 
more  complete  copy  of  the  Filostrato  than  that  we  have  at 
prefent,  or  one  enlarged  by  fome  officious  interpolator  ?  The 
Parifian  manufcript  might  perhaps  clear  thefe  difficulties.  In 
Bennet  library  at, Cambridge,  there  is  a  manufcript  of  Chaucer's 
Troilus,  elegantly  written,  with  a  frontifpiece  beautifully 
illuminated,  lxi. 

Ibid.  1.  16.  Read  «*  fike,  and  efte  to." 

Pag.  387.  1.  5.  Read  **  alofte." 

Ibid.  1.  15.  Read  **  lo  which  a  dede  !" 

Pag.  388.  1.  14.  Read  **  Bradwardine."  So  alfo,  p.  421. 
1.  2.  infr. 

Pag.  389.  Not.  \  1.  3.  Read  "  B.  iii." 

Ibid.  ibid.  1.  2.  col.  2.  For  **  Thomas  a  Beckett,"  Read 
**  Thomas  Becket."  So  alfo,  p.  14.  1.  13.  p.  85.  1.  15.  p.  397. 
1.  4.  p.  445.  1.  12.  [For  this,  fee  H.  Wharton's  Letter  at 
the  end  of  Strype's  Cranmer,  p.  526.] 

Ibid.  ibid.  1.  5.  col.  2.  Read  "  B.  ii.  v,  526," 

Pag.  390.  Not.  \  1.  3.  Read  "  owne." 

Pag.  392.  1.  21.  Read  **  parlirs." 

Ibid. 
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Ibid.  Not.  ^  Read  "  iii." 

Ibid.  1.  25.  Read  "  William  Thomas."  And  Add  this 
Note.  "  Chaucer's  Life  in  Urry's  edition.  William  Thomas 
digefled  this  Life  from  colledions  by  Dart.  His  brother.  Dr. 
Timothy  Thomas,  v/rote  or  compiled  the  Gloilary  and  Preface 
to  that  edition.  See  Dart's  Westminst.  Abbey,  i.  86.  Ti- 
mothy Thomas  was  of  Chrifl  Church  Oxford,  and  died  in  1751. 

Pag.  401.  1.  18.   For  "  Seraphic,"  Read  "  Angelic." 

Pag.  403.  1.  9.  Read  "  mede." 

Pag.  407.  Not.  ^  Add  '*  The  fame  fi(5lion  is  in  Caxton's 
Troye  boke.  "  Upon  the  pinacle  or  top  of  the  towre  he 
**  made  an  ymage  of  copper  and  gave  hym  in  his  hande  a 
**  looking-glalTe,  having  fuch  vertue,  that  if  it  happened  that 
**  any  fliippes  came  to  harme  the  citie  fuddenly,  their  army 
**  and  their  coming  fhould  appear  in  the  faid  looking-glaffe.". 
B.  ii.  ch.  xxii. 

Pag.  408.  Not.  *.  L  I.  col.  2.  Read  "  Gallic." 

Pag.  413.  To  Not.  \  1.  2.  Add,  "  Mahomet  believed  this 
foolifh  ftory,  at  leaft  thought  it  fit  for  a  popular  book,  and  has 
therefore  inferted  it  in  the  Alcoran.  See  Grey  on  Hudibras, 
part  i.  cant.  i.  v.  547. 

Pag.  415.  Add  to  1.  15.  this  Note.  **  The  bridle  of  the  en- 
chanted horfe  is  carried  into  the  tower,  which  was  the  treafury 
of  Cambufcan's  caftle,  to  be  kept  among  the  jewels.  Thus 
when  king  Richard  the  firft,  in  a  crufade,  took  Cyprus,  among 
the  treafures  in  the  caftles  are  recited  pretious  flones,  and  golden 
cups,  together  with  "  Sellis  aureis  frenis  et  calcaribus."  Galfr. 
Vinefauf.  Iter.  Hierosol.  cap.  xli.  p.  328.  Vet.  Script. 
Angl.  torn.  ii. 

Pag.  416.  Add  to  Not.  '.  **  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Boccacio  invented  the  ftory  of  Grifilde.  For,  as  the  late  in- 
quifitive  and  judicious  editor  of  The  Canterbury  Tales 
obferves,  it  appears  by  a  Letter  of  Petrarch  to  Boccacio,  [Op p. 
Petrarch,  p.  540 — 7.  edit.  Bafil.  158 1.]  fent  with  his  Latin 

tranilation. 
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tranilatlon.  In  1373,  that  Petrarch  had  heard  the Jiory  with  pled" 
fure,  many  years  before  he  faw  the  Decameron,  vol.  iv.  p.  157. 
Pag.  417.  To  1.  9.  Add,  **  And  in  Bennet  college  library 
with  this  title.  "  Historia  five  Fabula  de  nobili  Mar- 
chione  Walterio  domino  terrs  Saluciarum,  quomodo 
duxit  in  uxorem  Grisildem  pauperculam,  et  ejus  conftan- 
tiam  et  patientiam  mirabiliter  et  acriter  comprobavit :  quam 
de  vulgari  fermone  Saluciarum  in  Latinum  tranftulit  D.  Fran- 
cifcus  Petrarcha."  clxxvii.  10.  fol.  y6.  Again,  ibid. 
ccLxxv.  14.  fol.  163.  Again,  ibid,  cccclviii.  3.  with  the 
date  1476,  I  fuppofe,  from  the  fcribe.  And  in  Bibl.  BodL 
MSB.  Laud.  G.  80. 

Ibid.  Not.  \  I.  2.  After  "  Bonnefons,"  Insert,  "This  is 
the  whole  title.  "  Le  Mystere  de  Grifeldis,  Marquis  dc 
**  Saluces,  mis  en  rime  fran9oife  et  par  perfonnaiges,"  With- 
out date,  in  quarto,  and  in  the  Gothic  type.  In  the  colophon, 
Cy  finijl  la  vie  de  Grifeldis y  Sec, 

Pag.  419.  1.  2.  After  "  growth,'*  Insert,  "  The  flory  of 
the  cock  and  the  fox  is  evidently  borrowed  from  a  collection  of 
Efopean  and  other  fables,  written  by  Marie  a  French  poetefs, 
whofe  Lais  are  preferved  in  MSS.  Harl.  ut  infr.  fee  f.  139. 
Befide  the  abfolute  refemblance,  it  appears  ftill  more  probable  that 
Chaucer  copied  from  Marie,  becaufe  no  fuch  fable  is  to  be  found 
either  in  the  Greek  Efop,  or  in  any  of  the  Latin  Efopean  com- 
pilations  of  the  dark  ages.  See  MSS.  Harl.  978.  f.  y6.  All  the 
manufcripts  of  Marie's  fables  in  the  British  Mufeum  prove,  that 
ilie  tranflated  her  work  *'  de  I'Anglois  en  Roman."  Probably 
her  Englifh  original  was  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  verfion  of  Efop 
modernifed,  and  ftill  bearing  his  name.  She  profefles  to  follow 
the  verfion  of  a  king ;  who,  in  the  beft  of  the  Harleian  copies, 
is  called  Li  reis  Alured.  MSS.  Harl.  978.  fupr.  citat. 
She  appears,  from  pafTages  in  her  Lais,  to  have  underftood 
Englifh.  See  Chaucer's  Canterb.  Tales,  vol.  iv.  p.  179, 
I  will  give  her  Epilogue  to  the  Fables  from  MSS.  James,  viii. 
p.  23.  Bibl.  Bodl, 

Vol.  II.  f  '  Al 
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Al  finement  de  cefl  efcrit 
Qu'  en  romanz  ai  treite  ,e  dit 
Me  numeral  pour  remembraunce 
Marie  ai  nun  fui  de  France 
Pur  eel  eftre  que  clerc  plufur 
Prendreient  fur  eus'^mun  labeur 
Ne  voit  que  nul  fur  li  fa  die 
Eil  feit  que  fol  que  fei  ublie 
Pur  amur  le  cunte  Wlkme 
Le  plus  vaillant  de  nul  realme. 
Meinlemir  de  cefte  livre  feire 
E  des  Engleis  en  romanz  treire 
Efop  apelum  ceft  livre 
Quil  tranflata  e  filt  efcrire 
Del  Gru  en  Latin  le  turna 
Le  Reiz  Alurez  que  mut  lama 
Le  tranflata  puis  en  Engleis 
E  jeo  lai  rimee  en  Franceis 
Si  cum  jeo  poi  plus  proprement 
Ore  pri  a  dieu  omnipotent,  &c. 

Pag.  420.  1.  18.  Read  "  beke." 

Pag.  421.  To  Not.  ',  Add,  "  The  ludicrous  adventure  of 
the  Pear  Tree,  in  January  and  May,  is  taken  from  a  col- 
ledion  of  Fables  in  Latin  elegiacs,  written  by  one  Adolphus  in 
the  year  1315.  Leyfer.  Hist.  Poet.  Med.  iEvL.  p.  2008. 
The  fame  fable  is  among  the  Fables  of  Alphonfe,  in  Caxton's 
Esop. 

Pag.  425.  1.  15.  For  "  in,"  Read  **  is." 

Pag.  427.  1.  9.  Read  **  perlid." 

Pag.  428.  Not.  ".  1.  2.  Read  **  be  went."  [So  the  edit. 
in  1 56 1.] 

Ibid.  To  Not.  ^.  Add,  *«  Calcei  fenejlrajii  occur  in.  antient 
Injundions  to  the  clergy.  In  Eton-college  flatutes,  given  in 
1446,  the  fellows  are  forbidden  to  YfQZV,  fotularia  rojirata,  as 

alfo 
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alfo  calig(^y  white,  red,  or  green,  cap.  xix.     In  a  chantry,  or 
chapel,  founded  at  Winchefter  in  the  year   1318,  within  the 
cemitery  of  the  Nuns  of  the  BlefTed  Virgin  by  Roger  Inkpenne, 
the  members,  that  is,  a  warden,  chaplain  and  clerk,  are  ordered 
to  go  **  in  meris  caligis,  et  fotularibus  non  roftratis,  nifi  forfi- 
<*  tan  botis  uti  voluerunt."     And  it  is  added,  *'  Veftes   deferant 
*'  nonjikdatas,  fed  defuper  claufas,  vel  brevitate  non  notandas." 
Registr.  Priorat.  S.  Swithini  Winton.  MS.  fupr.  citat.  Qua- 
tern.  6.     Compare  Wilkins's  Concil.  iii.  670.  ii.  4. 
Pag.  429.  1.  3.  Read  "  Oxenforde." 
Ibid.  1.  6.  Read  "  fong  fometime  a  loud." 
Pag.  430.    Not.  ^    1.     •.  After  "  Disserrat.  i."  Add, 
"  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  controverfy  concern- 
ing the  cultivation  of  vines,  for  making  wine,  in  England.      I 
fliall  only  bring  to  light  the  following  remarkable  paflage  on 
that  fubjedl  from  an  old  Englifli  writer  on  gardening  and  farm- 
ing.    "  We  might  have  a  reafonable  good  wine  growyng  in 
many  places  of  this  realme  :  as  undoubtedly  wee  had  imme- 
diately after  the  Conquefl ;  tyll  partly  by  flouthfulnelTe,  not 
•^  liking  any  thing  long  that  is  painefuU,  partly  by  civill  dif- 
**  cord  long  continuyng,  it  was  left,  and  fo  with  tyme  loft,  as 
appeareth  by  a  number  of  places  in  this  realme  that  keepe 
ftill  the  name  of  Vineyardes :  and  uppon  many  cliffes  and 
<*  hilles,  are  yet  to  be  i^QX\&  the  rootes  and  olde  remaynes  of 
**  Vines.     There   is  belides   Nottingham,   an  auncient   houfe 
*'  called  Chilwell,  in  which  houfe  remayneth  yet,  as  an  aun- 
'*  cient  monument,  in  a  Great  Wyndowe  of  Glaffe,  the  whole 
Order  of  planting,  pruyning,  [pruning,]  flamping  and  pref- 
fing  of  vines.     Befide,  there  [at  that  place]  is  yet  alfo  grow- 
ing an  old  vine,  that  yields  a  grape  fufficient  to  make  a  right 
good  wine,  as  was  lately  proved. — There  hath,  moreover, 
good  experience  of  late  yeears  been  made,  by  two  noble  and 
<*  honorable  barons  of  this  realme,  the  lorde  Cobham  and  the 
**  Icrde  Wylliams   of   Tame,  who  had  both  growyng  about 
**  their  houfes,  as  good  wines  as  are  in  many  parts  of  Frauncc, 
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'*  &;c."  Barnabie  Googe's  Foure   bookes  of   Husbandry, 
&c.  Lond.  1578.  4'°.    To  the  Reader. 

Pag.  431.  To  Not. ''.  Add,  "  But  both  Boccacio  and  Chau- 
cer probably  borrowed  from  an  old  Conte,  or  Fabliau,  by 
an  anonymous  French  rhymer,  De  Gombert  et  des  deux  Clers. 

See  Fabliaux  et  Contes,  Paris,   1756.  torn.  ii.  p.  115. 

124.  The  Shipman's  Tale,  as  I  have  hinted,  originally  came 
from  fome  fuch  French  Fableour,  through  the  medium  of 
Boccacio. 

Ibid.  To  Not.  \  Add,  "  It  Is  entitled  Burnellus, /i;^ 
Speculum  Jiultorum,  and  was  written  about  the  year  11 90.  See 
Leyfer.  Poet.  Med.  ^vi.  p.  752.  It  is  a  common  manu- 
fcript.  Burnell  is  a  nick-name  for  Balaam's  afs  in  the  Cheller 
Whitsun  Plays.  MSS.  Harl.  2013. 

Pag.  432.  Not.'.  1.  4.  After  "Cambridge,"  Insert, 
«'  There  is,  however,  Abington,  with  a  mill-llream,  feven 
miles  from  Cambridge. 

Ibid.  Not.  ".  1.  9.  Read  "  881.'' 

Ibid.  1.  14.  Read  *'  Salarii," 

Pag.  436.  To  Not.  ^  Add  **  The  Priorefle's  exadt  behaviour 
at  table,  is  copied  from  Rom.  Rose,   14178. — 14^99* 

Et  bien  fe  garde,  6cc. 

To  fpeak  French  is  mentioned  above,  among  her  accompllfh- 
ments.  There  is  a  letter  in  old  French  from  queen  Philppa, 
and  her  daughter  Ifabell,  to  the  Priour  of  Saint  Swithin's  at 
Winchefler,  to  admitt  one  Agnes  Patfhull  into  an  eleemofynary 
fifterhood  belonging  to  his  convent.  The  Priour  is  requefted  to 
grant  her,  "  Une  Lyvere  en  votre  Maifon  dieu  de  Wynceftere 
**  et  eftre  un  des  foers,"  for  her  life.  Written  at  Windefor,  Apr. 
25.  The  year  muft  have  been  about  1350.  Registr.  Priorat. 
MS.  fupr.  citat.  Quartern,  xix.  fol.  4.  I  do  not  fo  much  cite 
this  inftance  to  prove  that  the  Priour  mufl  be  fuppofed  to  under- 
fland  French,  as  to  ihew  that  it  was  now  the  court  language,  and 

even 
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even  on  a  matter  of  bufinefs.  There  was  at  leaft  a  great  pro- 
priety, that  the  queen  and  princefs  fliould  write  in  this  language, 
although  to  an  ecclefiallic  of  dignity.  In  the  fame  Regifter, 
there  is  a  letter  in  old  French  from  the  queen  Dowager  Ifabell 
to  the  Priour  and  Convent  of  Winchefler ;  to  fliew,  that  it  was 
at  her  requeft,  that  king  Edward  the  third  her  fon  had  granted 
a  church  in  Winchefter  diocefe,  to  the  monaftery  of  Leedes  in 
Yorkfliire,  for  their  better  fupport,  "  a  trouver  fis  chagnoignes 
**  chantans  tons  les  jours  en  la  chapele  du  Chaftel  de  Ledes, 
*'  pour  laime  madame  Alianore  reyne  d'Angleterre,  &c."  A,  D. 
1 341.   Quatern  vi. 

The  Priorefle's  greateft  oath  is  by  Saint  Eloy.  I  will  here 
throw  together  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  oaths  in  the  Can- 
terbury Tales.  The  Host,  fwears  by  my  father  s  foule,  Urr. 
p.  7.  783.  Sir  Thopas,  by  ale  and  breade.  p.  146.  3377* 
Arcite,  by  my  'pan,  i.e.  head.  p.  10.  1167.  Theseus,  by 
7nightie  Mars  the  red.  p.  14.  1749.  Again,  as  he  was  a  trew 
knight,  p.  9.  961.  The  Carpenter's  wife,  hy  faint  Thomas 
of  Kent.  p.  26.  183.  The  Smith,  by  Chrijies  foote,  p.  29. 
674.  The  Cambridge  Scholar,  hy  my  father  s  kifin.-^.  31. 
930.  Again,  by  my  croune^  ib.  933.  Again,  for  godes  benesy 
or  bentfon.  p.  32.  965.  Again,  hy  feint  Cuthberde,  ib.  10190 
Sir  JoHAN  of  BouNDis,  hy  feint  Martyne.  p.  37.  107.  Ga- 
melyn,  hy  goddis  boke.  p.  38.  181.  Gamelyn's  brother,  by 
fai?2t  Richere.  ibid.  273.  Again,  by  Crijiis  ore.  ib.  279.  A 
Frankeleyn,  hy  faint  fame  that  in  Galis  is,  i.  e.  faint  James 
of  Galicia.  p.  40.  549.  15 14.  A  Porter,  by  Goddis  berde, 
ib.  581.  Gamelyn,  by  my  hals,  or  neck.  p.  42.  773.  The 
Maistir  Outlawe,  by  the  gode  rode.  p.  45.  1265.  The 
Hoste,  by  the  precious  corpus  Madrian,  p.  160.  4.  Again,  by 
faint  Paulis  bell.  p.  168.  893.  The  Man  of  Lawe,  De- 
pardeux.  p.  49.  39.  The  Marchaunt,  hy  faint  Thomas  of 
Inde.  p.  66.  745.  The  Sompnour,  hy  goddis  armis  two.  p.  82* 
833.  The  Hoste,  by  cockis  bonis,  p.  106.  2235.  Again,  by 
naylis  and  by  blode,  i.  e,  of  Chriil.  p.  130.  1802.     Again,  by 

faint 
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Jamt  Da??iian.  p.  131.  1824.     Again,  hy  faint  'Riinion.  ib.  1834. 
Again,  by  Corpus  domini.  ib.  1838.     The  Riot  tour,  hy  God- 
dis  digne  bones,  p.  135.  221 1.     The  Hoste,  to  the  Monke,  by 
your  father  kin.  p.  160.43.     The  Monke,  hy  h\^  porthofe,  or 
breviary,  p.  139.  2639.     Again,  by  God  and  fai?it  Martin,  ib. 
2656.     The  Hoste,  hy  armis,  blode  and  bonis,  p.  24.  17. 
Pag.  438.  1.  14.  Read  "  man." 
Pag.  440.   1.  8.  Read  "  unyd." 
Pag.  441.  1.  10.  Read  *'  Peripatetic." 
Ibid.  Not.  ".  1.  2.  Read  "  L.  ii." 
Pag.  442.  1.  ult.  Read  <«  Pits." 

Pag.  443.    Not.   col.    I.    1.  6.  After  "249,"  Add,  "See 
Freind's  Hist,  of  PhysIck,  ii.  257. 
Ibid.  Not.  ^.  1.  3.  Read  **  quaeftum." 
Ibid.  1.  5.  For  **  foreign  writers,"  Read  *'  Englifli  Undents 
abroad."     Add  to  the  end  of  the  Note,  **  See  more  of  GiU 
bertus  Anglicus,  ibid.  p.  356. 

Pag.  445.  1.  16.  Read  "  Watte."     And  Add  as  a  Note, 
'*  So  edit.  1 56 1.     See  Johnfon's  Di(5tionary,  in  Magpie. 
Pag.  446.  1.  5.  For  **  to,"  Read  "  the." 
Pag.  447.  Notes,  col.  2.  1.  2.  Read  **  298." 
Pag.  449.  To  Not.  ".  Add,  *'  The  gulf  and  caftle  of  Sa- 
talia  are  mentioned  by  Benedidlus  Abbas,  in  the  crufade  under 
the  year  1191.     **  Et  cum  rex  Francia^  recefliflet  ab  Antiochet, 
flatim  intravit  gulfiim  Sathali^. — Sathali^  Cafelltmi 
efl  optimum,  unde  gulfus  ille  nomen  accepit ;  et  fuper  gul- 
fum  ilium  funt  duo  Caftella  et  Villae,  et  utrumque  dicitur 
*'  Satalia.    Sed  unum  illorum  eft  defertum,  et  dicitur  Vetus 
Satalia  quod  piratae  deftruxerunt,  et  alterum  Nova  Sa- 
talia   dicitur,    quod   Manuel   imperator    Conflantinopolis 
'*  firmavit."  Vit.    et    Gest.   Henr.   et   Ric.  ii.    p.  680. 
Afterwards  he  mentions  Mare  Grcecumy  p.  683.     That  is,  the 
Mediterranean  from  Sicily  to  Cyprus.      I  am  inclined,  in  the 
fecond  verfe  following^  to  read  **  Greke  fea^'     Leyis  is  the 
town  of  Layas  in  Armenia. 

Pa^. 
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Pag.  450.  1.  16.  For  "  in,"  Read  *'  is." 

Ibid.  L  uk.  Read  «*  Sheff." 

Ibid.  Not.  *.  1.  3.  Read  "  chivauchie." 

Pag.  452.  1.  10.  Dele  "  in." 

Ibid.  Not.  ^  Read  '«  447." 

Pag.  453,  Note,  col.  2.  1.  14.  Read  "  full." 

Pag.  454.  Not,  \  1.  9.  Read  **  Tapifer."  And  in  the  next 
line,  **  Chanon's." 

Pag.  458.  1.  19.  Add  this  Note  to  '*  Provence."     *«  The 
ingenious  editor  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  treats  the  no- 
tion,   that  Chaucer  imitated  the  Provencial  poets,   as  totally 
void  of  foundation.      He  fays,  **  I  have  not  obferved  in  any  of 
**  his  writings  a  fingle  phrafe  or  word,  which  has  the  leaft  ap- 
**  pearance  of  having  been  fetched  from  the  South  of  the  Loire. 
**  With  refpedt  to  the  manner  and  matter  of  his  compolitions, 
*«.  till  fome  clear  inflance  of  imitation  be  produced,  I  fhall  be 
**  flow  to  believe,  that  in  either  he  ever  copied  the  poets  of 
**  Provence  j    with  whofe  works,   I   apprehend,  he  had  very 
<«  little,  if  any  acquaintance."    Vol.  i.  Append.  Pref.  p. 
xxxvi.   I  have  advanced  the  contrary  dodtrine,  at  leaft  by  impli- 
cation :  and  I  here  beg  leave  to  explain  myfelf  on  a  fubjedl  ma- 
terially affedling  the  fyftem  of  criticifm  that  has  been  formed 
on  Chaucer's  works.      I  have  never  affirmed,  that  Chaucer  imi- 
tated the  Provencial  bards;  although  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, that  he  might  have  known  their  tales.     But  as  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  Provencial  poetry  entered  deeply  into  the 
fubftance,  caft,    and   character,    of  fome  of  thofe  French  and 
Italian  models,  which  he  is  allowed  to  have  followed,  he  cer- 
tainly may  be  faid  to  have  copied,  although  not  immediately, 
the  matter  and  manner  of  thefe   writers.     I  have  called   his 
House  of  Fame  originally  a  Provencial  compofition,     I  did 
not  mean  that  it  was  written  by  a  Provencial  troubadour :  but 
that   Chaucer's    original   was   compounded   of  the   capricious 
mode  of  fabling,  and  that  extravagant  ftyle  of  fi(5tion,  which 
conftitute  the  eflTence  of  the  Provencial  poetry.     As  to  the 

Floure 
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Floure  and  the  Leafe,  which  Dryden  pronounces  ta 
have  been  compofed  after  their  manner,  it  is  framed  on  the  old 
allegoriling  fpirit  of  the  Provencial  writers,  refined  and  disfi- 
gured by  the  fopperies  of  the  French  poets  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  ideas  of  thefe  fablers  had  been  fo  ftrongly  im- 
bibed, that  they  continued  to  operate  long  after  Petrarch  had 
introduced  a  more  rational  method  of  compofition. 

Pag.  462.  Not.  ^  Begin  this  Note  with  *'  Compare"  in 
the  preceding  Note. 

Pag.  463.  Not.  col.  I.  To  the  end  of  1.  8.  Add,  *^  The 
ground-work  of  Dolopathos  is  a  Greek  ftory-book  called 
Syntipas,  often  cited  by  Du  Cange,  whofe  copy  appears  to 
have  been  tranllated  from  the  Syriac.  See  Gloss.  Med.  et 
Infim.  Graecitat. — Ind.  Audtor.  p.  33.  Among  the  Harleian 
manufcripts  is  another,  which  is  faid  to  be  tranflated  from  the 
Perfic.  MSS.  Harl.  5560.  Fabricius  fays,  that  Syntipas  was 
printed  at  Venice,  lingua  'vulgar i,  Bibl.  Gr.  x.  515.  On  the 
whole,  the  plan  of  Syntipas  appears  to  be  exadlly  the  fame 
with  that  of  Les  Sept  Sages,  the  Italian  Erasto,-  and  our 
own  little  flory  book  the  Seven  Wise  Masters  :  except 
that,  inftead  of  Dioclefian  of  Rome,  the  king  is  called  Cyrus 
of  Persia  i  and,  inftead  of  one  Tale,  each  of  the  Philofophers 
tells  two.  The  circumftance  of  Perfia  is  an  argument,  that 
Syntipas  was  originally  an  oriental  compofition.  See  what  is 
coUeded  on  this  curious  fubjedl,  which  is  intimately  concerned 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  invention  of  the  middle  ages,  by  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Caterbury  Tales,  vol.  iv.  p.  329. 
There  is  a  tranflation,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  fame  writer,  of 
this  Romance  in  o6tofyllable  verfe,  probably  not  later  than  the 
age  of  Chaucer.  MSS.  Cotton.  Galb.  E.  ix.  It  is  entitled 
**  The  Proces  of  the  feven  Sages,"  and  agrees  entirely  witli 
Les  sept  Sages  de  Rome  in  French  profe.  MSS.  Harl. 
3860.  See  alfo  MSS.  C.  C.  Coll.  Oxon.  252.  in  membran, 
4".  The  Latin  book,  called  Historia  septem  Sapien- 
TUM  RoM^,  is  not  a  very  fcarce  manufcript :  it  was  printed 

before 
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before  1 500.  I  think  there  are  two  old  editions  among  More's 
books  at  Cambridge.  Particularly  one  printed  in  quarto  at 
Paris,  in  1493. 

Pag.  466.  Notes,  col.  2.  1.  i.  Inftead  of  "  All  this  while," 
Read  **  Speght  fuppofes  that."  To  the  end  Add,  "  See  Le 
dit  de  lajieur  de  lis  et  de  la  Marguerite,  by  Guillaume  Machaut, 
Acad.  Inscript.  xx.  p.  381.  x.  669.  infr.  citat.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  either  Froiflart,  or  Chau- 
cer, means  Margaret,  countefs  of  Pembroke.  For  compare 
Append.  Pref.  Canterb.  Tales,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv.  I  add, 
that  in  the  year  1 547,  the  poetical  pieces  of  Margaret  de  Valois, 
queen  of  Navarre,  were  colledted  and  publifhed  under  the  title 
of  Marguerite  de  la  Marguerites  des  Princejjes,  tres  illujlre 
Roy?ie  de  Navarre,  by  John  de  la  Haye,  her  valet  de  chambre. 
It  was  common  in  France,  to  give  the  title  of  Marguerites 
to  fludied  panegyrics,  and  flowery  eompofitions  of  every  kind, 
both  in  profe  and  verfe. 


VOL.         IL 

PAGE  5.  Add  to  Not.  ".  *'  The  nations  bordering  upon  the 
Jews,  attributed  the  miraculous  events  of  that  people,  to  thofe 
external  means  and  material  inftruments,  fuch  as  fymbols,  ce- 
remonies, and  other  viiible  iigns  or  circumftances,  which  by 
God's  fpecial  appointment,  under  their  myfterious  difpenfation, 
they  were  diredted  to  ufe.  Among  the  obfervations  which  the 
oriental  Gentiles  made  on  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews,  they  found 
that  the  Divine  will  was  to  be  known  by  certain  appearances  in 
pretious  ftones.  The  Magi  of  the  eaft,  believing  that  the  preter- 

VoL.  IL  g  natural 
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natural  difcoveries  obtained  by  means  of  the  Urlm  and  Thum- 
mim,  a  contexture  of  gems  in  the  breaft-plate  of  the  Mofaic 
priefts,  were  owing  to  fome  virtue  inherent  in  thofe  ftones, 
adopted  the  knowledge  of  the  occult  properties  of  gems  as  a 
branch  of  their  magical  fyftem.  Hence  it  became  the  peculiar 
profeffion  of  one  clafs  of  their  Sages,  to  inveftigate  and  interpret 
the  various  fliades  and  corufcations,  and  to  explain,  to  a  moral- 
purpofe,  the  different  colours,  the  dews,  clouds,  and  imageries, 
which  gems,  differently  expofed  to  the  fun,  moon,  ftars,  fire,  or 
air,  at  particular  feafons,  and  infpedted  by  perfons  particularly 
qualified,  were  feen  to  exhibit.  This  notion  being  once  eftablifh- 
ed,  a  thoufand  extravagancies  arofe,  of  healing  difeafes,  of  pro- 
curing vidory,  and  of  feeing  future  events,  by  means  of  pretious 
flones  and  other  lucid  fubftances.  See  Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvii. 
9.  10.  Thefe  fuperftitions  were  foon  ingrafted  into  the  Ara- 
bian philofophy,  from  which  they  were  propagated  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  continued  to  operate  even  fo  late  as  the  vifionary  ex- 
periments of  Dee  and  Kelly  \  It  is  not  in  the  mean  time  at  all 
improbable,  that  the  Druidical  do(5lrines  concerning  the  virtues 
of  ftones  were  derived  from  thefe  leflbns  of  the  Magi  :  and 
they  are  ftill  to  be  traced  among  the  traditions  of  the  vulgar,  in 
thofe  parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  Druidifm  retained  its 
latefi:  eftabliihments.  See  Martin's  West.  Isles,  p.  167.  225. 
And  Aubrey's  Miscell.  p.  128.  Lond.  8"". 

Pag.  31.  Add,  **  In  lord  Gower's  library,  there  is  a  thin 
oblong  manufcript  on  vellum,  containing  fome  of  Gower's 
poems  in  Latin,  French,  and  Englifli.  By  an  entry  in  the  firft 
leaf,  in  the  hand-writing,  and  under  the  fignature,  of  Thomas 
lord  Fairfax,  Cromwell's  general,  an  antiquarian,  and  a  lover 
and  colledor  of  curious  manufcripts '',  it  appears,  that  this  book 


*  V/hen  king  Richard  the  firft,  in  1191,  cap.  xH.  p.  328.    Hift.  Anglic.  Script. 

took  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  he  is  faid  to  have  vol.  ii.  Oxon.  1687. 

found  the  caftles  filled  with  rich  furniture  ^  He  gave  twenty-nine  antient  manu- 

of   gold  and  filver,    "  necnon  lapidibus  fcripts   to   the  Bodleian  library,    one   of 

**  prctiofis,  et  plurimam  'virtutem  haben-  which  is  a  beautiful  manufcript  of  Gow- 

"  tibus."    G.  Vinef.   Iter.  Hierosol.  er's  Confeffio  Amantis.     When  the  Re- 
cord- 
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was  prefented  by  the  poet  Gower,  about  the  year  1400,  to 
Henry  the  fourth  ;  and  that  it  was  given  by  lord  Fairfax  to  his 
friend  and  kinfnian  fir  Thomas  Gower  knight  and  baronet,  in 
the  year  1656.  By  another  entry,  lord  Fairfax  acknowledges 
to  have  re'"  Ived  it,  in  the  fame  year,  as  a  prefent,  from  that 
learned  gentlei7ian  Charles  Gedde  efquire,  of  faint  Andrews  in 
Scotland  :  and  at  the  end,  are  five  or  fix  Latin  anagrams  on 
Gedde,  written  and  figned  by  lord  Fairfax,  with  this  title, 
**  In  NOMEN  venerandi  et  annofi  Amici  fui  Caroli  Geddei." 
By  king  Henry  the  fourth  it  feems  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
royal  library  :  it  appears  at  leafl  to  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  king  Henry  the  feventh,  while  earl  of  Richmond,  from  the 
name  Rychemond,  inferted  in  another  of  the  blank  leaves  at  the 
beginning,  and  explained  by  this  note,  "  Liber  Henrici  feptimi 
**  tunc  Comitis  Richmond,  propria  manu  fcripfit."  This 
manufcript  is  neatly  written,  with  miniated  and  illuminate^ 
initials  :  and  contains  the  following  pieces.  I.  A  Panegyric  in 
flanzas,  with  a  Latin  prologue  or  rubric  in  feven  hexameters, 
on  king  Henry  the  fourth.  This  poem,  commonly  called  Car- 
men de pacts  Cotmnendattone  in  laudem  Henrici quarti^  is  printed  in 

Chaucer's  Works,  edit.   Urr.  p.  540. II.  A  fhort  Latin 

poem  in  elegiacs  on  the  fame  fubjed:,  beginning,  '*  Rex  cceli 
**  deus  et  dominus  qui  tempora  folus"  [MSS.  Cotton.  Otho. 
D.  i.  4.]  This  is  followed  by  ten  other  very  fhort  pieces, 
both  in  French  and  Englifh,  of  the  fame  tendency. — III.  Cin- 
KANTE  Balades,  or  Fifty  Sonnets  in  French.  Part  of  the 
firfl  is  illegible.  They  are  clofed  with  the  following  epilogue 
and  colophon. 

cord-tower  In  S.  ^ftlry's  abbey  at  York  ground-work  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon, 

was  accidentally  blown  up  in  the  grand  confifting  of   forty-nine   large  folio  vo- 

rebellion,  he  offered  rewards  to  the  fol-  lumes,  were  bequeathed  by  Fairfax  to  the 

diers  who  could  bring  him  fragments  of  fame  library.     Fairfax  alfo,  when  Oxford 

the  fcattered  parchments.     Luckily,  how-  was  garrifoned  by  the  parliamentary  forces, 

ever,    the    numerous   original    evidences  exerted  his  utmoft  diligence  in  preferving 

lodged  in  this  repofitory  had  been  juft  bp-  the  Bodleian  library  from  pillage  ;  fo  that 

fore   tranfcribed   by  Roger   Dodfworth  ;  it  fuffered  much  lefs,  than  when  that  city 

and   the  tranfcripts,    which   formed   the  was  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  royalifts. 

g  2  O  gentile 
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O  gentile  Engleterre  a  toi  iefcrits. 
Pour  rernembrer  ta  ioie  qeft  nouelle, 
Qe  te  furvient  du  noble  Roy  Henris, 
Par  qui  dieus  ad  redrefte  ta  querele, 
A  dieu  purceo  prient  et  cil  et  celle, 
QU  de  fa  grace,  au  fort  Roi  corone, 
Doignit  peas,  honour,  ioie  et  profperite. 

Expliciunt  carmina  yohis  Gower  que  Gallic e  compojita  B  A- 
LADES  dicuntur,  —  IV.  Two  fhort  Latin  poems  in  elegiacs. 
The  Firft  beginning,  **  E,cce  patet  tenfus  ceci  Cupldinis  arcus,'* 
The  Second,  **  0  Natura  viri  potuit  quam  tollere  nemo.'* — V.  A 
French  poem,  imperfedt  at  the  beginning.  On  the  Dignity  or 
Excellence  of  Marriage,  in  one  book.  The  fubjed  is  illuftrated 
by  examples.  As  no  part  of  this  poem  was  ever  printed,  I 
tranfcribe  one  of  the  flories. 

^aliter  yafon  uxoremfiiam  Medeam  relinquens,  Creufam  Creontts 
regis  jiliam  Jibi  carnaliter  copulavit.     Verum  ipfe  cum  duobus  Jilits, 
Juis  pojlea  infortutiatus  periit. 

Li  prus  Jafon  qeu  lifle  de  Colchos 
Le  toifon  dor,  pour  laide  de  Mcdee 
Conquift  dont  il  donour  portoit  grant  loos 
Par  tout  le  monde  encourt  la  renomee 
La  joefne  dame  oue  foi  ad  amenee 
De  fon  pays  en  Grece  et  lefpoufa 
Ffreinte  efpoufaile  dieus  le  vengera. 

Quant  Medea  meulx  qui  de  etre  en  repos 
Ove  fon  mari  et  qelle  avoit  porte 
Deux  fils  de  luy  lors  changea  le  purpo^ 
El  quelle  Jafon  permer  fuift  oblige 
11  ad  del  tout  Medeam  refufe 
Si  prift  la  file  au  roi  Creon  Creufa 
Ffrenite  efpoufaile  dieux  le  vengera. 

Medea 
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Medea  qot  le  coer  de  dolour  cloos 
En  fon  corous  et  ceo  fuift  grant  pite 
Sas  joefnes  fils  queux  et  jadis  en  clos 
Veniz  fes  coftees  enfi  com  forfeue 
Devant  fes  oels  Jafon  ele  ad  tue 
Ceo  qeu  fuift  fait  pecche  le  fortuna 
Ffrenite  efpoufaile  dieux  le  vengera. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  poet  introduces  an  apology 
for  any  inaccuracies,  which,  as  an  Englifhman,  he  may  have 
committed  in  the  French  idiom. 

Al  univerlite  de  tout  le  monde 
JoHAN  GowER  cefte  Balade  evoie  ; 
Et  fi  ieo  nai  de  Francois  faconde, 
Pardonetz  moi  qe  ieo  de  ceo  forfvoie. 
Jeo  fuis  Englois  :  fi  quier  par  tiele  voie 
Eftre  excufe  mais  quoique  mills  endie 
L'amour  parfait  en  dieu  fe  juftifie* 

It  is  finifhed  with  a  few  Latin  hexameters,  viz.  "  Quis  fit  vel 
**  qualis  facer  order  connubialis,"  This  poem  occurs  at  the 
end  of  two  valuable  folio  manufcripts,  illuminated  and  on  vel- 
. lum,  of  the  Confessio  Amantis,  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  viz.  MSS.  Fairfax,  iii.  And  NE.  F.  8.  9.  Alfo  in 
the  manufcript  at  All  Souls  college  Oxford,  MSS.  xxvi.  def- 
cribed  and  cited  above.  And  in  MSS.  Harl.  3869.  In  all 
thefe,  and,  I  believe,  in  many  others,  it  is  properly  connefted 
with  the  CoNFESSio  Amantis  by  the  followirg  rubric* 
**  Puifqu*  il  ad  dit  cidevant  en  Englois,  par  voie  deifample^ 
**  la  fotie  de  cellui  qui  par  amours  aimie  par  efpecial,  dirra  ore 
<*  apres  en  Francois  a  tout  le  mond  en  general  une  traitic 
*«  felonc  les  audtors,  pour  effemplar  les  amants  mariez,  &c«'* 
It  begins, 

Le  creature  du  tout  creature. 

But 
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But  the  CiNQUANTE  Balades,  or  fifty  French  Sonnets 
abovementioned,  are  the  curious  and  valuable  part  of  lord 
Gower's  manufcript.  They  are  not  mentioned  by  thofe  who 
have  written  the  life  of  this  poet,  or  have  catalogued  his  works. 
Nor  do  they  appear  in  any  other  manufcript  of  Gower  which  I 
have  examined.  But  if  they  fliould  be  difcovered  in  any  other, 
I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  a  more  authentic,  unembar- 
raffed,  and  practicable  copy  than  this  before  us,  will  not  be 
produced :  although  it  is  for  the  moft  part  unpointed,  and  ob- 
fcured  with  abbreviations,  and  with  thofe  mifpellings  which 
flowed  from  a  fcribe  unacquainted  with  the  French  language. 

To  fay  no  more,  however,  of  the  value  which  thefe  little 
pieces  may  derive  from  being  fo  fcarce  and  fo  little  known,  they 
have  much  real  and  intrinfic  merit.  They  are  tender,  pathetic, 
and  poetical ;  and  place  our  old  poet  Gower  in  a  more  advan- 
tageous point  of  view  than  that  in  which  he  has  hitherto  been 
ufually  feen.  I  know  not  if  any  even  among  the  French  poets 
themfelves,  of  this  period,  have  left  a  fet  of  more  finilhed  fon- 
nets :  for  they  were  probably  written  when  Gower  was  a  young 
man,  about  the  year  1350.  Nor  had  yet  any  Englifh  poet 
treated  the  paflion  of  love  with  equal  delicacy  of  fentiment,  and 
elegance  of  compofition.  I  will  tranfcribe  four  of  thefe  balades 
as  corredly  and  intelligibly  as  I  am  able :  although  I  mufl  con- 
fefs,  there  are  fome  lines  which  I  do  not  exadly  comprehend. 


BaLADE       XXXVI. 

Pour  comparer  ce  jolif  temps  de  Maij, 

Jeo  dirrai  femblable  a  Paradis ; 

Car  lors  chantoit  et  merle  et  p^pegai, 

Les  champs  font  vert,  les  herbes  font  florls  5 

Lors  eft  Nature  dame  du  paijs : 

Dont  Venus  poignt  I'amant  a  tiel  afTai, 

^ncontre  amour  neji  qui  poet  dire  NaT, 

Quant 
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Quant  tout  ceo  vol,  et  que  ieo  penferai, 

Coment  Nature  ad  tout  le  mond  fufprls, 

Dont  pour  le  temps  fe  fait  minote  et  gai, 
Et  ieo  des  autres  fuis  fouleni  horfpris. 
Com  al  qui  fanz  amie  eft  vrais  amis, 
Neft  pas  mervaile  lors  fi  ieo  mefmai, 

^ncontre  amour  neji  qiii  poet  dire  Nai, 
En  lieu  de  rofe,  urtie  cuillerai, 

Dont  mes  chapeals  ferrai  par  tiel  devis, 
Qe  tout  ioie  et  confort  ieo  lerrai. 
Si  celle  foule  eu  qui  iai  mon  coer  mis, 
Selonc  le  ponit  qe  iai  fovent  requis, 
Ne  deigne  alegger  les  griefs  mals  qe  iai, 

^ncontre  amour  neJi  qui  poet  dire  NaJ. 
Pour  pite  querre  et  pourchacer  intris, 
Va  ten  balade  ou  ieo  tenvoierai, 
Qore  en  certain  ieo  Iai  trelbien  apris 

^ncontre  amour  nejl  qui  poet  dire  Nai, 


Balade     xxxiv. 

Saint  Valentin,  TAmour,  et  la  Nature, 
Des  touts  oifeals  ad  en  gouernement, 
Dont  chafcun  deaux,  femblable  a  fa  mefure, 
Un  compaigne  honefte  a  fon  talent 
,  Eilift,  tout  dun  accord  et  dun  affent. 
Pour  celle  foule  laift  a  covenir  -, 
Toutes  les  autres  car  nature  aprent 

Ou  It  coers  eft  le  corps  fait  obeir. 
Ma  doulce  Dame,  enfi  ieo  vous  aflure, 
Qe  ieo  vous  ai  eflieu  femblablement, 
Sur  toutes  autres  efles  a  deffure 
De  mon  amour  fi  trefentierement, 
Qe  riens  y  fait  pourquoi  ioioufemept^ 


De 
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De  coer  et  corps  ieo  vous  voldrai  fervir. 
Car  de  refon  ceil  une  experiment, 

Ou  It  coer 5  efi  le  corps  fait  obetr^ 
Pour  remembrer  iadis  celle  aventure 
De  Alceone  et  ceix  enfeinent. 
Com  dieus  muoit  en  oifel  lour  figure. 
Ma  volente  ferroit  tout  tielement 
Qe  fans  envie  et  danger  de  la  gent. 
Nous  porroions  enfemble  pour  loifir 
Voler  tout  francs  en  votre  efbatement 

Ou  li  coers  efi  k  corps  fait  obeir. 
Ma  belle  oifel,  vers  qui  mon  penfement 
Seu  vole  ades  fanz  null  contretenir 
Preu  ceil  efcript  car  ieo  fai  voirement 

Ou  li  coers  ejl  le  corps  fait  obeir • 

Balade     xliii. 

Pluftricherous  qe  Jafon  a  Medee, 
A  Deianire  ou  q'  Ercules  eftoit. 
Plus  q'  Eneas  q'  avoit  Dido  laflee. 
Plus  qe  Thefeus  q'  Adriagne  "  amoit, 
Ou  Demophon  qut  Phillis  oubliot, 
Te  trieus,  helas,  qamer  iadis  foloie, 
Dont  chanterai  defore  en  mon  endroit 

Ceji  ma  dolour  qefuiji  amicois  majoie. 
Unques  E(5tor  qama  Pantafilee  **, 

En  tiele  hafte  a  Troie  ne  farmoit, 
Qe  tu  tout  mid  nes  deniz  le  lit  couche 
Amis  as  toutes  quelques  venir  doit, 
Ne  poet  chaloir  mais  qune  femme  y  foit. 
Si  es  comun  plus  qe  la  halte  voie, 
Helas,  qe  la  fortune  me  de9oit, 

CeJi  ma  dolour  qefuiji  amicois  majoie. 


Ariadne,  ■  *  Penthcfilea, 


De 
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De  Lancelot  ^  fi  fuIiTetz  remembre, 

Et  de  Triftans,  com  il  fe  countenolt, 
Generides  %  Fflorent  ^  par  Tonope  % 
,    Chafcun  des  ceaux  fa  loialte  gardoit ; 
Mais  tu,  helas,  qeft  ieo  qe  te  forfvoit 
De  moi  qa  toi  iamais  mill  iour  falfoie, 
Tu  es  a  large  et  ieo  fui  en  deflroit, 

Ce/l  ma  dolour  qefui/l  amicois  majok, 

Des  toutz  les  mals  tu  qes  le  plus  maloit, 
Cefte  compleignte  a  ton  oraille  envoie 
Sante  me  laifi:,  et  langour  me  recoit, 

Cefi  ma  dolour  q^fuiji  amicois  majoie, 

-\ 

BaLADE       XX. 

Si  com  la  nief,  quant  le  fort  vent  tempeflc. 

Pur  halte  mier  fe  torna  ci  et  la. 

Ma  dame,  enfi  mon  coer  manit  en  tempeflc, 

Quant  le  danger  de  vo  parrole  orra, 

Le  nief  qe  votre  bouche  foufflera. 

Me  fait  figler  fur  le  peril  de  vie, 

^Jl  en  danger  fait  quil  merafupplie^ 
Rois  Ulyxes,  licom  nos  did  la  Gefte, 
Vers  fon  paiis  de  Troie  qui  figla. 
Not  tiel  paour  du  peril  et  molefte. 


*  Sir  Lancelot's  intrigue  with  Geneura, 
king  Arthur's  queen,  and  fir  Triftram 
with  Bel  Ifoulde,  incidents  in  Arthur's 
Tomance,  are  made  the  fubjedb  of  one  of 
the  Ilories  of  the  French  poem  jull  cited. 


VIZ. 


Commes  font^a  cronique  et  liftoire 
De  Lancelot  et  Trillrans  enfement,  &c. 

'  This  name,  of  which  I  know  nothing, 
jnuft  be  corruptly  written. 

^  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale 
IS  founded  on  the  ftory  of  Florent,  a 
knight  of  Rome,  who  delivers  the  king  of 
Sicily's  daughter  from  the  enchantments 
of  her  ftepmother.     His  ftory  is  alfo  in 

Vol.  II. 


our  author's  Confessio  Amaktis,  Lib. 
iii.  fol.  48.  a  col.  i.  feq.  Lib.  viii.  fol. 
175.  a  col.  2.  feq.  And  in  the  Gesta 
RoMANORUM.  [See  fupr.  p.  31.]  Percy 
[Num.  2.]  recites  a  Romance  called  Le 
BONE  Florence  de  Rome,  which  begins. 

As  ferre  as  men  ride  or  gon. 

I  know  not  if  t^his  be  Shakefpeare's  Flo* 
rentius,  or  Florentio,  Tam.  Shr.  i.  5. 

Be  Ihe  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love. 

s  That  is  Partenope,  or  Parthenopeusj 
one  of  Statius's  heroes,  on  whom  there  is 
an  old  French  romance..  [See  fupr.  vol.  i. 
p<  123.] 

h  Quant 
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Quant  ks  Serelnes  en  la  mier  pafTa, 
Et  la  danger  de  Circes  efchapa, 
Q£  le  paour  nefl  plus  de  ma  partie, 

^/l  en  danger  fait  quil  merajupplie. 
Danger  qui  tolt  damour  tout  la  fefle, 
Unques  un  mot  de  confort  ne  fona, 
Ainz  plus  cruel  qe  nefl  la  fiere  befte 
Au  point  quant  danger  me  refpondera. 
La  chiere  porte  et  quant  le  nai  dirra, 
Plufqufe  la  mort  meftoie  celle  oie 

^£/?  en  danger  fait  quil  merafupplie. 
Vers  vous,  ma  bone  dame,  horfpris  cella, 
Qe  danger  manit  en  votre  compainie. 
Cell  balade  en  mon  meflage  irra 

^£jl  en  danger  fait  quil  merafupplie. 

For  the  ufe,  and  indeed  the  knowledge,  of  this  manufcript, 
I  am  obliged  to  the  unfolicited  kindnefs  of  Lord  Trentham  -,  a 
favour  which  his  lordlhip  was  pleafed  to  confer  with  the  moft 
polite  condefcenfion. 

Pag.  31.  Notes,  col.  2.  1.  5.  Add,  "A  Greco-barbarous 
tranflation  of  the  romance  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre  was  made 
by  one  Gabriel  Contianus^  a  Grecian,  about  the  year  1500,  as 
appears  by  a  manufcript  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna  ' ;  and 
printed  at  Venice  in  1503.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  350.]  Salviati,  in 
iis  Avvertimenti,  mentions  an  Italian  romance  on  this  fubjed:, 
which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1330. 
Lib.  ii.  c.  12.     Velfer  firfl  publifhed  this  romance  in  Latin  at 


*  r«/3^i»jA  Koiltetv©-.   Perhaps  KwvfKvl/y©-. 

*  Lambecc.  Catal.  Bi'bl.  C^sar. 
Neflelii  Suppl.  torn.  i.  p.  341.  MSS. 
Graec.  ccxliv.  (Vind.  et  Norinb.  1690. 
fol.)  Pr.  "  MiKloci  tS  1^5-5  A;g*rS."  Fin. 
**  UtUfjix  «  it.Trox.u^c';  Fxfi^tiiX  KovlUtu,  &C.'* 
This  is  in  profe.  But  under  this  clafs  of 
the  imperial  library,  Neflelius  recites  many 
manufcript  poems  in  the  Greco- barbarous 


metre  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  there- 
abouts, viz.  Th  Lonjes  of  Hemperius ; 
De/cription  of  the  city  of  Venice  ;  The  Ro- 
mance of  Florius  and  Platzflora  ;  The  Blind- 
nefs  and  Beggary  of  Belijariiis  ;  The  Trojan 
War',  Of  Hell \  Of  an  Earthquake  in  the 
Ifle  of  Crete,  &c.  Thefe  were  all  written 
at  the  reftoration  of  Learning  in  Italy. 
[See  vol.  i.  p.  348.  350.] 

Aulburgh, 
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Aufburgh,  in  1595.  4'°.  The  ftory  Is  here  much  more  ele- 
gantly told,  than  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum.  In  Godfrey  of 
Viterbo's  Pantheon,  it  is  in  Leonine  verfe.  There  has  been 
even  a  German  tranflation  of  this  favorite  tale,  viz.  **  Hifloria 
**  Appollonii  Tyri^  et  Sidonise  regis  ex  Latino  fermone  in 
**  Germanicum  tranflata.  Auguft.  Vindel.  apud  Gintherum 
<*  Zainer,  1471.  fol."  At  the  end  is  a  German  colophon,  im- 
porting much  the  fame. 

Pag.  41.  Not.  ^  Dele  «'  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Dra- 
matic Poets."     [The  author  of  the  Account  of  the  Eng- 
lish Dramatic  Poets,  was  Gerard  the  fon  of  dodor  Lang- 
baine,    provoft  of  Queen's   college,  Oxford.     This  book  was 
iirft  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Momus  triumph  an  s,  Lond. 
1687.  4'^      Five  hundred  copies  were  quickly  fold  ^  but  the 
remainder  of  the  impreflion  appeared  the  next  year  with  a  new 
title,  A  new  Catalogue  of  EngliJJj  Plays,  containing  comedies y  &c. 
Lond.  1688.  4''.    The  author  at  length  digefled  his  work  anew 
with  great  acceffions  and  improvements,  which  he  entitled  as 
above,  An  Account  of  the  English  Dramatick  Poets, 
6cc.   Oxon.  1 69 1.  8'"'.      This  book,  a  good  ground-work  for  a 
new  publication  on  the  fame  fubjedt  and  plan,  and  which  has 
merit  as  being  the  firft  attempt  of  the  kind,  was  reprinted  b/ 
Curl,  with  flimzy  additions,  under  the  condudl  of  Giles  Jacob, 
a  hero  of  the  Dunciad,  Lond.  1719.   S""".     Our  author,  after  a 
claflical  education,  was  firft  placed  with  a  bookfeller  in  London; 
but  at  fixteen  years  of  age,  in   1672,  he  became  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Univerfity  college  in  Oxford.  His  literature  chiefly 
confifted  in  a  knowledge  of  the  novels  and  plays  of  various 
languages ;  and  he  was  a  conftant  and  critical  attendant  of  the 
play-houfes  for  many  years.     Retiring  to  Oxford  in  the  year 
1690,  he  died  the  next  year  3  having  amafled  a  coUedion  of 
more  than  a  thoufand  printed  plays,  mafques,  and  interludes.] 

Pag.  54.  Notes,  col.  2.  1.  19.  Add,  **  The  moft  antient 
complete  French  copy  of  La  Danse  Macabre  was  printed 
in  folio  at  Lyons,  in  1499,  together  with  fome  other  iliort  fpi- 

h  2  ritual 
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ritual  pieces,  under  the  title  La  Grand  Danse  Macabre  des 
hommes  et  des  femmes  hijloriee,  avec  de  beaux  dits  en  Latin  et  hui^ 
tains  en  Francois,  &c.     To  this  work  Erafmus  alludes  in  the 
third  book   of  his   Ratio  Concionandi,    where  he   fays, 
**  Quin  et  vulgares  rhetoriftse  cenfuerunt  hoc  decus,  qui  inter- 
"  dum  verfibus  certo  numero  comprehenfis,  pro  claufula,  ac- 
*^  cinunt  brevem  et  argutam  fententiam,  velut  in  Rhythmis 
**  quos  Gallus  quifpiam  edidit  in  Choream  Mortis."  torn. 
V.  Opp.  pag.  1007;     Naude  calls   this  allegory,  **  Chorea  ab 
**  eximio  Macabro  edita."    Mascur.  p.  224.     I  believe  the 
firfl:  Latin  edition,  that  of  Pierre  Defrey  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, was  printed  at  Troyes  in  1490,  not  1460.    The  French 
have  an  old  poem,  partly  on  the  fame  idea.  La  Danse  des 
AvEUGLES,  under  the  conduct  of  Love,  Fortune,  and  Death, 
written  by  Pierre  Michault,  about  the  year  1466.     See  Mem. 
Acad.  Inscript.  et  Bel.  Let.  ii.  742.    And  Goujet,  Bibl. 
Fr.  ix.  358.     In  De  Bure's  Bibliographie  Instructive, 
an  older  but  lefs  perfect  edition  of  Le  Danfe  Macabre  is  recited, 
printed  at  Paris  in   i486,  for  Guyot  Marchant.  fol.     In  this 
edition   the   French  rhymes  are  faid  to  be  by  Michel  Marot. 
tom.  i.    p.  512.  num.   3109.   Bell.  Lettr.     He  has  cata- 
logued all  the  antient  editions  of  this  piece  in  French,  which 
are  many.     Pierre  Defrey  abovementioned  wrote  a  French  ro- 
mance called  La   Genealogie,  on  Godfrey  of  Bouloign, 
Paris,  151 1,  fol. 

Pag.  103.  To  Not.  °.  Add,  <«  Thefe  British  Lais,  of 
which  I  have  given  fpecimens  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Dissertation,  and  of  which  fir  Launfal  is  one,  are  dif- 
covered  to  have  been  tranflated  into  French  frorri  the  language 
of  Armorican  Bretagne,  about  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Marie  a 
French  poetefs,  who  made  the  tranflation  of  Eso?  abovemen- 
tioned. See  Cant.  T.  vol.  iv.  p.  165.  edit.  1775.  But  Marie's 
was  not  the  only  Colledion  of  British  Lais,  in  French:  as 
appears,  not  only  from  the  earl  of  Tholouse,  but  by  the 

romance 
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romance  of  Em  are,  a  tranflatlon  from  the  French,  which  has 
this  fimilar  paflage,  St.  ult. 

Thys  ys  on  of  Brytayne  layes 
That  was  ufed  of  old  dayes. 

MSS.  Cotton.  Calig.  A  ii.  fol.  69.  (fee  f.  70.)  The  Song 
of  SIR  GowTHER  is  faid  by  the  writer  to  be  taken  from  one  of 
the  Layes  of  Brytayne :  and  in  another  place  he  calls  his  ftory 
the  Jirft  Laye  of  Brit  any  e,  MSS.  Reg.  17  B.  xliii.  Chaucer's 
Frankelein's  Tale  was  alfo  a  Bretagne  Lay,  Urr.  p.  107. 
In  the  Prologue  he  fays. 

The  olde  genttll  Bretons  in  their  dayes 
Of  divers  aventoures  madin  their  Layes t 
Rymeyed  firft  in  their  owne  Breton  tonge, 
Whiche  layis  with  ther  inftruments  thei  fonge. 

Here  he  tranflates  from  Marie,  although  this  ftory  is  not  in  her 
manufcript,  viz.  fol.  181. 

Li  auntien  Bretun  curteis. 

But  in  his  Dreme,  he  feems  to  have  copied  her  Lay  of 
Elidus.  [See  DifT.  i.]  To  the  Britifi  Lais  I  would  alfo 
refer  La  Lai  du  Corn,  which  begins, 

De  un  aventure  ci  avint 

A  la  court  del  bon  rei  Artus, 

MSS.  Digb.  86.  Bibl.  Bodl.  membran.  4*\  It  probably  exifted 
before  the  year  1300.  The  flory,  which  much  refembles  the 
old  French  metrical  romance,  called  Le  Court  Mantel,  is 
flightly  touched  in  Morte  Arthur,  ii.  33.  A  magical  horn, 
richly  garnifhed,  the  work  of  a  fairy,  is  brought  by  a  beautiful 
boy  riding  on  a  fleet  courfer,  to  a  fumptuous  feaft  held  at  Car- 
leon  by  king  Arthur,  in  order  to  try  the  fidelity  of  the  knights 

and 
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and  ladies,  who  are  in  number  fixty  thoufand.  Thofe  who  are' 
falfe,  in  drinking  from  this  horn,  fpill  their  wine.  The  only 
fuccefsful  knight,  or  he  who  accomplifhes  the  adventure,  is 
Garaduc  or  Cradok.  I  will  here  give  the  defcription  of  the 
horn. 

Un  dauncel  •",    - 

Mout  avenaunt  et  bel, 

Seur  un  cheval  corant, 

En  palleis  vint  eraunt: 

En  fa  main  tont  un  co:r. 

A  quatre  bendel  de  or, 

Ci  com  etoit  diveure 

Entaillez  de  ad  trifure ', 

Peres  ici  ont  affifes, 

Qu  en  le  or  furent  mifes, 

Berreles  et  fardoines, 

Et  riches  calcedoines ; 


^  More  properly  written  dautizel,  or 
danzel.  As  in  the  old  French  romance  of 
GARI^f. 

Et  li  danzel  que  Bues  ot  norri?. 

And  in  other  places.  So  our  king  Richard 
the  firft,  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  Pro- 
vencial  fonnets. 

E  lou  donzel  de  Thufcana. 

"  For  Boys  Tufcany  is  the  couutry."  In 
Spanifh,  Lo  Donzell.  See  Andr.  Bofch, 
Dels  Titols  de  honor  de  Cathalanya.  L.  iii. 
c.  3.  §.  16.  In  fome  of  thefe  inftances, 
the  word  is  retrained  to  the  fenfe  of 
Squire.  It  is  from  the  Latin  domicel- 
Lus.  Froiffart  calls  Richard  the  fecond, 
when  prince  of  Wales,'*  Le  jeune  Damoi- 
«*  ^/ Richart."  torn.  i.  c.  325. 

*  Or  rather  trifore.  Undoubtedly  from 
the  Latin  triforium,  a  rich  ornamented 
edge  or  border.  The  Latin  often  occurs 
under  Dugdale's  Inventory  of  faint 
Paul's,  in  the  Monasticon,  viz.  "  Mor- 
f*  fu3  [a  buckle]  W.  de  Ely  argenteus, 


'*  crefta  ejus  argentea,  cum  triforio 
*•  exterius  aureo  et  lapillis  infitis,  &c.*^* 
torn.  iii.  EccL.  Cath.  p.  309.  Trifo- 
RiATUS  repeatedly  occurs  in  the  fame 
page,  as  thus.     *'  Morfus  Petri  de  Blois 

*'  TRiFORiATUs  de  auro." "  Medio 

**  circulo  [of  a  buckle]  aurato,  trifo- 
*'  B.IATO,  inferto  groffis  lapidibus,  &c.'* 
—- *'  Cum  multis  lapidibus  et  perils  infltis 
•'  in  limbis.etquadraturis  triphoratus 
'*  aureis,"  &c.  &c.  ibid.  p.  309.  et  feq. 
It  is  fometimes  written  triforia.  As, 
"  Pannus  cujus  campus  purpureus,  cum 
*•  xiv  liftis  in  longitudine  ad  modum  tri- 
**  forijE  contextis."  ibid.  p.  326.  col.  2. 
Trifure,  in  the  text,  may  be  literally 
interpreted  Jeivel-nvork,  As  in  Chron. 
S.  Dion.  torn.  iii.  Colleft.  Hiftor.  Franc, 
p.  183.  "  II  eftoient  de  fin  or  efmere  et 
'*  aourne  de  tres  riches  pierres  precieufes 
"  d' »^r^  [oeuvre]  triphoire."  Which 
Aimon  calls,  "  gemmifque  ornata  Opere  in- 
"  clu/orioy'  that  is,  tjoork  confijiing  ofjeiveh 
Jet  in.  De  Gest.  Franc.  Lib.  ii. 
cap.  ix.  p.  44.  G.  edit.  Parif.  1603.  fol. 
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II  fu  fufl  de  olllfaunt, 

Ounques  ne  ni  fi  graunt, 

Ne  li  fort,  nc  fi  bel,  ''' 

Defus  ont  un  anel, 

Neele  de  ad  argent, 

Efchelettes  il  ont  cent 

Perfectees  de  or  fin. 

En  le  tens  Conftantin, 

Les  fift  une  Fee, 

Qu  preuz  ert,  et  fenee, 

E  le  corn  deftina 

Si  cum  vous  orres  ja: 

Qu  four  le  corn  ferroit 

Un  petit  de  foun  doit, 

Ses  efchelettes  cent 

Sounent  tant  doucement, 

Qu  harpe  ne  viele 

Ne  deduit  dc  pucelle, 

Ne  Sereigne  du  mer 

Neft  tele  defconter, 

Thefe  lines  may  be  thus  interpreted.  **  A  boy,  very  graceful 
and  beautiful,  mounted  on  a  fwift  horfe,  came  into  the  pa- 
lace of  king  Arthur.  He  bore  in  his  hand  a  horn,  having 
four  bandages  of  gold  -,  it  v^as  made  of  ivory,  engraved  with 
trifoire :  many  pretious  ilones  v^ere  fet  in  the  gold,  beryls, 
fardonyces,  and  rich  chalcedonies :  it  was  of  elephant  [ivory] : 
nothing  was  ever  fo  grand,  fo  ftrong,  or  fo  beautiful :  at 
bottom  was  a  ring  [or  rim]  wrought  of  filver;  where  were 
hanging  an  hundred  little  bells,  framed  of  fine  gold,  in  the 
days  of  Conftantine,  by  a  Fairy,  brave  and  wife,  for  the 
purpofe  which  ye  have  juft  heard  me  relate.     If  any  one 

**  gently  ftruck  the  horn  with  his  finger,  the  hundred  bells 
founded  fo  fweetly,  that  neither  harp  nor  viol,  nor  the  fports 
of  a  virgin,  nor  the  fyrens  of  the  fea,  could  ever  give  fuch 

*^  mufic,"     The  author  of  this  Lai  is  one  Robert  Bikez,  as 

appears 
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appears  by  the  lail  lines ;  in  which  the  horn  is  fald  flill  to  be 
feen  at  Cirencefter.  From  this  tale  came  Ariofto's  Enchanted 
Cup,  Orl  Furios.  xlii.  92.  And  Fontaine's  La  Coupe  En- 
CHANTEE.  From  the  Court  Mantel,  a  fidion  of  the 
fame  tendency,  and  which  was  common  among  the  Welfli 
bards,  Spenfer  borrowed  the  wonderful  virtues  and  effects  of  his 
Florimel's  Girdle,  iv.  5.  3.  Both  ftories  are  conne(5ted 
in  an  antient  Ballad  publifhed  by  Percy,  vol.  iii.  p.  i . 

In  the  Digby  manufcript,  which  contains  La  Lai  du  Corn^ 
are  many  other  curious  chanfons,  romantic,  allegorical,  and 
legendary,  both  in  old  French  and  old  Englifh.  I  will  here 
exhibit  the  rubrics,  or  titles,  of  the  moft  remarkable  pieces, 
and  of  fuch  as  feem  moft  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  fubjecfls 
or  allufions  of  our  antient  Englifh  poetry.  Le  Romaunz  Peres 
Aiinfour  [Alfonfe]  coment  il  apriji  et  chajiia  fon  fds  bekment,  [See 
Notes  to  Canterb.  T.  p.  328.  vol.  iv.]  De  mi  deml  ami. — 
De  im  bon  ami  enter.  —  De  unfage  homme  et  de  i  fol.  —  De  u?i 
gopil  et  de  un  mid. — De  un  roi  et  de  un  clerc. — De  un  homme  et  de 
une  ferpente  et  de  un  gopil. — De  un  roi  et  de  un  verjijiour. — De  ii 
clercs  ejcohers.  — De  un  prodome  et  de  f^  jizaJe  Jefmne .  — ■  Del  engifi 

de  femme  del  nehns. Del  efpee  autre  engin  de  femme. 

De  un  roy  et  de  un  fableour. De  une  'veille  et  de  une  lifette. 

De  la  gile  de  la  per  e  el  pin. De  un  prodfemme  bone 

cointije.     [  Pr.  **  Un  Efpagnol  ceo  vy  counter."] De  ii 

tnenejireus.  [i.  e.  Minflrcls.] De  une  roy  et  de  Platoun. 

De  uJi  vilein  de  i  lou  et  de  tin  gopil,  —  De  un  roy  fol  large.  —  De 
maimound  mal  efquier. — De  Socrates  et  de  roi  Alifaundre.- — De  roi 
AUfaundre  et  de  i  philofophe. — De  un  philofofel  et  del  alme. — Ci 
commence  le  romaunz  de  Enfer,  Le  Sounge  Rauf  de  Hodenge  de  la 
njoie  de?jfer.  [Ad  calc.  "  Rauf  de  Hodeng,  faunz  menfounge,— r- 
Qu  ceft  romaunz  fifl  de  fun  fonge."  See  Verdier,  Bibl.  Fr.  ii. 
394.  V.  394.  Paris,  1773.]  — De  un  valkt  qui  Jbutint  dames  et 
dammaijaks.' — De  Romme  et  de  Gerufalem. — La  lais  du  corn. — 
Le  fabel  del  gelous. — Ci  comence  la  bertournee. — La  vie  de  un 
vaillet  atJierous. — De  \\\\  files  .  .  .  [Pr.  **  Un  rois  efloit  de 
"  graunt  pouer."] — How  Jheu  Crifi  herewede  belle,  5cc.    [See 

vol. 
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vol.  ii.  p.  207.] Le  w  fingnes  [fignes]  de  dome/day.    [Pr. 

*'  Fifteene  toknen  ich  tellen  may."  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  2 19. J — 
a  comence  la  vie  feint  Eujlace  ci  ont  mm  Flacidas, 

[Pr.  "  Alle  f'at  lovef*  godes  lore 

"  Olde  and  yonge  lafTe  and  more." 

See  MS.  Vernon,  fol.  170.  ut  fupr.]  — Le  diz  de  feint  Ber- 
nard,    [Pr.  **  fe  bleffinge  of  hevene  kinge."]  —  Vbifont  ci  ante 

nos  fuerount,    [In  Englifh.] Chaunpn  de  noflre  dame,    [Pr. 

•*  Stond  wel  moder  ounder  rode."] — Here  beginneth  the fawe  of 

feint  Bede  preefl,  [Pr.  "  Holi  gofl  Y\  mijtee.] — Coment  lefaunter 
notre  dame  fu  primes  cuntrone,  [Pr.  **  Luedi  fwete  and  milde."] 
—  Les  .  .  .  peines  de  enfen.  [Pr.  "  Oiez  Seynours  une  de- 
mande."]  —  Le  regret  de  Maximian,  [Pr.  **  Herkenef  to  mi 
ron."  MSS.  Harl.  2253.  f.  82.  See  vol.  i.  p.  32.]  —  Ci 
come72ce  le  cuiitent  par  entre  le  mavis  et  la  riifjinole,  [Pr.  "  Somer 
*'  is  cumen  wi]?  love  to  tonne."    See  vol.  i.  p.  30.] — Of  the 

fox  and  of  the  wolf.  [Pr.  "  A  vox  gon  out  of  j^e  wode  go."] — 
Hending  the  he?ide.    [MSS.  Harl.  2253.  89.  fol.  125.] — Les 

proverbes  del  vilain. Les  miracles  de  feint  NICHOLAS. Ragemon 

le  bon, — Chancun  del  feck.  [In  Englifli.] — Ci  commence  le  fable 
et  la  courtife  de  damefiri  .  .  .  [Pr.  "  As  I  com  bi  an  waie."] — . 
Le  noms  de  un  leure  Engleis.  [i.  e.  The  names  of  the  Hare  in 
Englifh.] — Ci  comence  la  vie  noftre  dame. — Ci  comence  le  doBrinal 
de  enfeignemens  de  curteifie,  —  Ci  comence  les  Aves  noiifire  dame. — 
T>e  ii  chevalers  torts  ke  plenderent  aroune.  —  Bomie  prieur  a  nofre 
feigneur  Jhu  Crijl.  —  Ci  cojyience  lefcrit  de  ii  dames.  —  Hie  incipit 
carmen  inter  corpus  et  animam.  [A  Dialogue  in  Englifh  verfe  be- 
tween a  body  laid  on  a  bier  and  its  Soul.  Pr.  **  Hon  on  .  .  .  . 
**  ftude  I  ftod  an  lutell  efcrit  to  here."] — Ci  commence  la  manere 
gue  le  amour  efi  pur  affaier,    [Pr.  "  Love  is  foft,  love  is  fw^ete, 

•*  love  is  goed  fw^are."] Chaungon  de  nouftre  feigneur .     This 

manufcript  feems  to  have  been  written  about  year  1304.  Ralph 
Houdain,  whofe  poem  called  Vision  d'Enfer  it  contains, 
wrote  about  the  year  1230. 

Vol.  II.  i  The 
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The  word,  Lai,  I  believe,  was  applied  to  any  fubjed:,  and 
fignified  only  the  verfification.  Thus  we  have  in  the  Bodleian 
library  La  Lumere  as  Lais,  par  Mejire  Pierre  de  Feccham, 

Verai  deu  omnipotent 
Keftes  fin  et  commencement. 

MSB.  BoDL    399.     It  is  a  fyflem  of  theology  in  this  fpecies 
of  metre. 

Pag.  121.  To  Not. ''.  Add,  *<  In  Jean  Petit's  edition  in  1535, 
and  perhaps  in  that  of  1485,  of  Premierfaid's  tranflation  of 
the  Decameron,  it  is  faid  to  be  tranflated  from  Latin  into 
French.    But  Latin  here  means  Italian.    Hence  a  miftake  arofe, 
that  Boccacio  wrote  his  Decameron  in  Latin.     The  Italian, 
as  I  have  before  obferved,  was  antiently  called  //  volgare  Latino* 
Thus  the  French  romance  of  Meliadus   de  Leonnois  is 
faid  to  be  tranjlate  du  Latin,  by  Rufticien  de  Pifa,  edit.  Par. 
1532.  fol.     Thus  alfo  Gyron  le  Courtois  is  called  a  ver- 
fion  from  the  Latin.    [Supr.  vol.  ii.  p.  117.]     M.  de  la  Mon- 
noye  obferves,  "  Que  quand  on  trouve  que  certains  vieux  Ro- 
**   MANS  ont  ete  traduits  de  Latin  en.  Fran9ois,  par  Luces  de 
««  Salefberies,  Robert  de  Borron,  Ruflicien  de  Pifa,  ou  autres, 
<«  cela  fignifie  que  9  a  ete  d'Italien  en  Frangois."    Rem.  aa 
BiBL.  Fr.  du  La  Croix  du  Maine,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  33.  edit. 
1772.   [See  fupr.  Addit.  ad  p.  15.  i.]     Premierfaid's  French 
Decameron,  which  he  calls  Cameron,  is  a  moft  wretched 
caricature  of  the  original. 

Pag.  148.  Not.  col.  2.  1.  4.  For  "  1115,"  Read  "  1015." 
Pag.  153.  To  Not.  ^  Add,  **  I  have  received  fome  notices 
from  the  old  regifters  of  faint  Ewin's  church  at  Briftol,  an- 
tiently called  the  Minster,  which  import,  that  the  church 
pavement  was  wafied  againft  the  coming  of  king  Edward.  But 
this  does  not  at  all  piove  or  imply  that  the  king  fat  at  the  grete 
myjijierr  witidowe  to  fee  the  gallant  Lancaflrian,  Baldwin,  pafs  to 
the  fcaffold  -,  a  circumftance,  and  a  very  improbable  one,  men- 
tioned in  Rowlie's  pretended  poem  on  this  fubje^ft.    The  notice 

at 
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at  moil:  will  prove  only,  that  the  king  aflifted  at  mafs  in  this 
church,  when  he  came  to  Briftol.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that 
the  other  churches  of  Briftol  were  cleaned,  or  adorned,  at  the 
coming  of  a  royal  gueft.  Wanter,  above  quoted,  is  evidently 
wrong  in  the  date  1463,  which  ought  to  be  1461,  or  1462. 

Pag.  156.  Notes,  col.  2.  To  I.  9.  Add  **  I  have  obferved, 
but  for  what  reafon  I  know  not,  that  faint  Ewin's  church  at 
Briftol  was  called  the  minfier.  I,  however,  fufped,  that  the 
poet  here  means  Brijlol  cathedral.  He  calls,  with  his  accuf- 
tomed  mifapplication  of  old  words,  Worcejler  cathedral  the 
minjler  of  our  ladie,  infr.  p.  160.  But  I  do  not  think  this  was 
a  common  appellation  for  that  church.  In  Lydgate's  Life  of 
Saint  Alb  an,  Minjler  is  ufed  in  its  firft  ftmple  acceptation. 
MSS.  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon.  Num.  xxxviii.  fol.  19. 

Seynt  Albone 


Of  that  myjijire  leyde  the  firft  ftone. 

That  is,  of  faint  Al ban's  monaftery. 

Pag.  164.  To  the  end  of  the  Sedion,  Add,  "  What  is  here 
faid  of  Rowlie,  was  not  only  written,  but  printed,  almoft  two 
years  before  the  corred:  and  complete  edition  of  his  Poems  ap- 
peared. Had  I  been  apprifed  of  that  publication,  I  fhould  have 
been  much  more  fparing  in  my  fpecimens  of  thefe  forgeries, 
which  had  been  communicated  to  me  in  manufcript,  and  which 
I  imagined  I  was  imparting  to  my  readers  as  curiofities.  I  had 
as  yet  feen  only  a  few  extrads  of  thefe  poems ;  nor  were  thofe 
tranfcripts  which  I  received,  always  exad.  Circumftances 
which  I  mention  here,  to  fhew  the  inconveniencies  under 
which  I  laboured,  both  with  regard  to  my  citations  and  my 
criticifms.  Thefe  fcanty  materials,  however,  contained  fuffi- 
cient  evidence  to  convince  me,  that  the  pieces  were  not  genuine. 

The  entire  and  accurate  colledlion  of  Rowlie's  now  laid  be- 
'  fore  the  public,  has  been  fo  little  inftrumental  in  inducing  me 
to  change  my  opinion,  that  it  has  ferved  to  exemplify  and  con- 
firm every  argument  which  I  have  produced  in  fupport  of  my 

i  2  fufpicions 
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fufpiclons  of  an  Impolition.      It  has  likewife  afforded  fome  new 
proofs. 

Thofe  who  have  been  converfant  In  the  works  even  of  the 
beft  of  our  old  Englifh  poets,  well  know,  that  one  of  their 
leading  chara(^eriftics  is  inequality.  In  thefe  writers,  fplendid 
defcriptions,  ornamental  comparifons,  poetical  images,  and  flri- 
king  thoughts,  occur  but  rarely  :  for  many  pages  together,  they 
are  tedious,  profaic,  and  uninterefting.  On  the  contrary,  the 
poems  before  us  are  every  where  fupported  :  they  are  through- 
out, poetical  and  animated.  They  have  no  imbecillities  of  ftyle 
or  fentiment.  Our  old  EngliQi  bards  abound  in  unnatural  con- 
ceptions, ftrange  imaginations,  and  even  the  moft  ridiculous 
abfurdities.  But  Rowlie's  poems  prefent  us  with  no  incon- 
gruous combinations,  no  mixture  of  manners,  inftitutions,  cuf- 
toms,  and  charaders.  They  appear  to  have  been  compofed  after 
ideas  of  difcrimination  had  taken  place;  and  when  even  common 
writers  had  begun  to  conceive,  on  mofl  fubjeds,  with  precifion 
and  propriety.  There  are  indeed,  in  the  Battle  of  Hast- 
ings, fome  great  anachronifms  ^  and  pracSlices  are  mentioned 
which  did  not  exifl  till  afterwards.  But  thefe  are  fuch  incon- 
iiftencies,  as  proceeded  from  fraud  as  well  as  ignorance  :  they  are 
luch  as  no  old  poet  could  have  poiTibly  fallen  into,  and  which  only 
betray  an  unikilful  imitation  of  antient  manners.  The  verfes  of 
Lydgate  and  his  immediate  fucceffors  are  often  rugged  and  un- 
mufical :  but  Rowlie's  poetry  fuftains  one  uniform  tone  of  har- 
mony ;  and,  if  we  brufh  away  the  afperities  of  the  antiquated 
fpelling,  conveys  its  cultivated  imagery  in  a  poliflied  and  agree- 
able flrain  of  verfification.  Chatterton  feems  to  have  thought, 
that  the  diftindlion  of  old  from  modern  poetry  confifted  only  in 
the  ufe  of  old  words.  In  counterfeiting  the  coins  of  a  rude 
age,  he  did  not  forget  the  ufual  application  of  an  artificial  ruft : 
but  this  difguife  was  not  fufficient  to  conceal  the  elegance  of 
the  workmandiip. 

The  Battle   of  Hastings,  juft  mentioned,   might  be 
proved  to  be  a  palpable  forgery  for  many  other  reafons.     It  is 

faid 
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faid  to  be  tranflated  from  the  Saxon  of  Turgot.     But  Turgot 
died  in  1015,  and  the  battle  of  Haflings  was  fought  in  1066. 
We  will,  however,  allow,  that  Turgot  lived  in  the   reign  of 
the  Conqueror.      But,  on  that  fuppofition,  is  it  not  extraor- 
dinary, that  a  cotemporary  writer  fhould  mention  no  circum- 
flances  of  this  adlion  which  we  did  not  know  before,  and  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Malmfbury,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  and  other 
antient  chroniclers  ?  Efpecially  as  Turgot's  defcription  of  this 
battle  was  profefledly  a  detached  and  feparate  performance,  and 
at  leafl,  on  that  account,  would  be  minute  and  circumftantial. 
An  original  and  a  cotemporary  writer,  defcribing  this  battle, 
would  not  only  have  told  us  fomething  new,  but  would  other- 
wife  have  been  full  of  particularities.  The  poet  before  us  dwells 
on  incidents  common  to  all  battles,  and  fuch  as  were  eafily  to 
be  had  from  Pope's  Homer.     We  may  add,  that  this  piece 
not  only  detecfls  itfelf,  but  demonftrates  the  fpurioufnefs  of  all 
the  reft.     Chatterton  himfelf  allowed  the  firfl:  part  of  it  to  be  a 
forgery  of  his  own.     The  fecond  part,  from  what  has   beea 
faid,    could   not   be  genuine.     And  he  who  could  write  the 
fecond  part  was  able  to  write  every  line  in  the  whole  collecftion. 
But  while  I  am  fpeaking  of  this  poem,  I  cannot  help  expofing 
the  futility  of  an  argument  which  has  been  brought  as  a  deci- 
five  evidence  of  its  originality.     It  is  urged,  that  the  names  of 
the  chiefs  who  accompanied  the  Conqueror,  correfpond  with 
the  Roll  of  Battle-Abbey.     As  if  a  modern  forger  could  not 
have  feen   this   venerable   record.      But,    unfortunately,    it  is 
printed  in  Hollinfhead's  Chronicle. 

It  is  faid  that  Chatterton,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  edu- 
cation, could  not  write  thefe  poems.  This  may  be  true;  but 
it  is  no  proof  that  they  are  not  forged.  Who  was  their  author, 
on  the  hypothefis  that  Rowlie  was  not,  is  a  new  and  another 
queftion.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  it  was  Chatterton. 
For  if  we  attend  only  to  fome  of  the  pieces  now  extant  in  a 
periodical  magazine,  which  he  publiflied  under  his  own  fig- 
nature,  and  which  are  confefledly  of  his  compofition,  to  his 

letters 
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letters  now  remaining  in  manufcript,  and  to  the  teftimony  of 
thofe  that  were  acquainted  with  his  converfation,  he  will  appear 
to  have  been  a  fingular  inftance  of  a  prematurity  of  abilities  j 
to  have  acquired  a  ftore  of  general  information  far  exceeding  his 
years,  and  to  have  poflefTed  that  comprehenfion  of  mind,  and 
adlivity  of  underflanding,  which  predominated  over  his  fitua- 
tions  in  life,  and  his  opportunities  of  inftrudlion.  Some  of  his 
publications  in  the  magazines  difcover  alfo  his  propenfity  to 
forgery,  and  more  particularly  in  the  walk  of  antient  man- 
ners, which  feem  greatly  to  have  flruck  his  imagination. 
Thefe,  among  others,  are  Ethelgar,  a  Saxon  poem  in  profe; 
K E N R I c K ,  tranjlated  from  the  Saxon  ;  Cerdich,  tranjlated 
from  the  Saxon-,  Godred  Crovan,  a  Poem,  compofed by  Doth^ 
nel  Syrric  king  of  the  i/le  of  Man  ,  The  Hirlas,  compofed  by 
Blythyn,  prince  of  North  Wales  -,  Gothmund,  tranfated  from 
the  Saxon  \  Anecdote  of  Chaucer,  and  of  the  Antiquity 
of  Christmas  Games.  The  latter  piece,  in  which  he  quotes 
a  regifter  of  Keinfham  nunnery,  which  was  a  priory  of  Black 
canons,  and  advances  many  imaginary  fadts,  flrongly  fhews  his 
track  of  reading,  and  his  fondnefs  for  antiquarian  imagery.  In 
this  monthly  colledion  he  inferted  ideal  drawings  of  fix  achieve- 
ments of  Saxon  heraldry,  of  an  inedited  coin  of  queen  Sex- 
burgeo,  wife  of  king  Kinewalch,  and  of  a  Saxon  amulet ;  with 
explanations  equally  fantaftic  and  arbitrary.  From  Rowlie's 
pretended  parchments  he  produced  feveral  heraldic  delineations. 
He  alfo  exhibited  a  draught  by  Rowlie  of  Briftol  caftle  in  its 
perfeft  ftate.  I  very  much  doubt  if  this  fortrefs  was  not  almofl 
totally  ruinous  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fourth.  This 
draught,  however,  was  that  of  an  edifice  evidently  fidlitious. 
It  was  exceedingly  ingenious;  but  it  was  the  reprefentation  of  a 
building  which  never  exifted,  in  a  capricious  and  affeded  ftyle 
of  Gothic  archite(fture,  reducible  to  no  period  or  fyftem. 

To  the  v/hole  that  is  here  fuggefted  on  this  fubjed;,  let  us 
add  Chatterton's  inducements  and  qualifications  for  forging 
thefe  poems,  arifing  from  his  charadler,  and  way  of  living.    He 

was 
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was  an  adventurer,  a  profefTed  hireling  in  the  trade  of  litera- 
ture, full  of  projeds  and  inventions,  artful,  cnterprifingy 
unprincipled,  indigent,  and  compelled  to  fubfift  by  expedients. 
Pag.  165.  To  Not,  \  Add,  ''  In  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  there 
is  a  poem  entitled,  **  A  Cristemasse  Game  made  by  maijier 
*«  Be  NET  howe  God  Ahnyghty  feyde  to  his  apojielys  and  echeon  of 
"  them  were  baptijle  and  none  knew  of  othir,"  The  piece  conlifts 
of  twelve  llanzas,  an  apoftle  being  afligned  to  each  flanza. 
Probably  maijier  Benet  is  Benedidl  Burgh.  MSS.  Harl.  7333* 
This  is  faint  Paul's  flanza* 

Docflour  of  gentiles,  a  perfite  Paule, 
By  grace  convertid  from  thy  grete  erroure^ 
And  cruelte,  changed  to  Paule  from  Saule, 
Of  fayth  and  trouth  mofl  perfyte  prechoure, 
Slayne  at  Rome  undir  thilke  emperoure 
Curfyd  Nero,  Paule  fyt  down  in  thy  place 
To  the  ordayned  by  purveaunce  of  grace. 

Pag.  169.  To  Not.  ".  Add,  *«  In  Bennet  college  library, 
there  is  a  copy  of  the  French  Cato  by  Helis  of  Winchefler, 
MSS.  ccccv.  24.  fol.  317.  It  is  entitled  and  begins  thus.  Les 
Dijiiches  Morales  de  C  A  T  o  n  mifes  en  vers  par  Hclis  de. 
Guynceflre. 

Ki  vout  faver  la  faitement 
Ki  Catun  a  fun  fiz  a  prent. 
Si  en  Latin  nel  fet  entendre, 
Jci  le  pot  en  rumainz ""  aprendre. 
Cum  Helis  de  Guynceflre 
Ki  deu  met  a  fe  deftre 
La  tranflate  fi  fatemente* 

Cod.  membran.  4'°.     The  tranfcript  is  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Compare  Verdier,  Bibl.  Franc,  torn.  iiL  p.  288.  edit, 

"  In  romance.    In  French, 

1772. 
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1772.  Ill  the  Latin  Chronicle  of  of  Anonjmus  Salernitanus, 
written  about  the  year  900,  the  writer  mentions  a  defcription  in 
Latin  verfe  of  the  palace  of  the  city  of  Salerno,  but  laments 
that  it  was  rendered  illegible  through  length  of  time  :  **  Nam 
*«  fi  unam  paginam  fuiifemus  nadti,  comparare  illos  [verfus] 
«*  profedto  potuilTemus  Maroni  in  njohiminibus,  Catonique, 
«*  five  profe<fto  aliis  Sophijiis.''  cap.  xxviii.  col.  195.  B.  torn.  ii. 
P.  ii.  ScRiPTOR.  Rer.  Ital.  Mediolan.  1726. 

Pag.  173.  To  Not.  ^.  Add,  "  But  the  fame  lines  occur  in 
the  Prologue  to  Hampole's  Speculum  Vitcdy  or  Mirrour  of 
Life,  as  it  has  been  called,  written  about  the  year  1350.  [See 
MSS.  BoDL.  48.  p.  47.  a.  Bibl.  Bodl.  And  ibid.  MSS. 
Langb.  5.  p.  64.]  From  which,  that  thofe  who  have  leifurc 
and  opportunity  may  make  a  farther  comparifon  of  the  two 
Prologues,  I  will  tranfcribe  a  few  more  dull  lines. 

Latyn  als,  I  trowe,  canne  nane 
Bot  thafe  that  it  of  fcole  hane  tane, 
Som  Q2xmt  frankes  and  latyn 
That  hanes  vfed  covrte  and  dwelled  theryn. 
And  fom  canne  o  latyn  a  party 
That  C2innQ  frankes  bot  febely. 
And  fom  vnderftandes  in  inglys 
That  canne  nother  latyn  ntfra72kys, 
Bot  lered  and  lewed  aide  and  younge 
All  vnderftandes  inglyfche  tounge  : 
Thare  fore  I  halde  it  mafte  fyker  thon 
'         To  fchew  that  langage  that  ilk  a  man  konne. 
And  for  all  lewed  men  namely 
Thet  can  no  maner  of  clergy. 
To  kenne  thanne  what  ware  mafic  nede, 
Ffor  clerkes  canne  bathe  fc  and  rede,  6cc, 

This  poem,  confifling  of  many  thoufand  verfes,  begins  with 
the  fpiritual  advantages  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  of  its  feven  pe- 
titions, their  effeds,  6cc.  6cc.    And  ends  with  the  feven  Beati- 
tudes, 
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tudes,  and  their  rewards.  [See  fupr.  vol,  i.  p.  265.  Not.  '.] 
Thefe  are  the  two  concluding  lines. 

To  whylk  blyfle  he  vs  bryng 

That  on  the  croiTe  for  vs  all  wolde  hyng. 

This  Is  fuppofed  to  be  a  tranflatlon  from  a  Latin  tra^t,  after- 
wards printed  at  Cologne,  1536.  fol.  But  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  Hampole  was  the  tranflator.  It  is,  however,  mofl: 
probably  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Pag.  189.  To  1.  22.  Add  this  Note,  "  The  paflion  for  ver- 
ifying every  thing  was  carried  to  fuch  a  heighth  in  the  middle 
.ages,  that  before  the  year  1300,  Juftinian's  Inftitutes,  and  the 
code  of  French  jurifprudence,  were  tranflated  into  French 
rhymes.  There  is  a  very  antient  edition  of  this  work,  without 
date,  place,  or  typographer,  faid  to  be  corredled,  par  plufieurs 
doSieurs  2s\^fouverains  legijies,  in  which  are  thefe  lines, 

J'  ay,  par  parefTe,  demoure 
Trop  longuement  a  commencer 
Pour  Inftitutes  romancer. 

See  Menage,  Obs.  fur  le  Lang.  Fr.  P.  prem.  ch.  3.  Verdier 
and  La  Croix,  ill.  428.   iv.  160.  554.  560.    Bibl.   Fr.  edit. 

1773- 

Pag.  191.  To  Not.  °.  Add,  "  Another  proof  which  afcer- 

talns  this  reading  of  the  controverted  paflage  in  Hamlet,  oc- 
curs in  the  romance  of  Morte  Arthur.  When  fir  Lancelot 
was  dying,  **  whan  he  was  howfeled  and  eneled,  and  had  all  that 
**  a  cryjlen  man  ought  to  have,  he  praid  the  bifhop,  that  his 
*'  felowes  might  beare  his  bodie  unto  Joyous  Garde,  &c.'* 
B.  xxi.  cap.  xii. 

Pag.  199.  To  Not.  ^  Add,  "  Thefe  highly  painted  Infernal 
punifhments,  and  joys  of  Paradife,  are  not  the  invention  of  the 
author  of  the  Kale n drier.     They  are  taken,  both  from  M. 

Vol.  II.  k  Paris 
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Paris,  and  from  Henry  of  Saltry's  Defcription  of  faint  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  written  in  1140,  and  printed  by  Meflingham  in 
his  Florilegium  Insul-^  Sanctorum,  &c.'*  Paris,  1624. 
fol.  cap.  vi.  &c.  p.  10 1.  See  Bibl.  Bodl.  MSS.  Bodl.  550. 
[Seeyol.  ii.  p.  298.]  Meflingham  has  conne(5led  the  two  ac- 
counts of  M.  Paris  and  H.  de  Saltry,  with  fome  interpolations 
of  his  own.  This  adventure  appears  in  various  manufcripts. 
No  fubjedt  could  have  better  fuited  the  devotion  and  the  credu- 
lity of  the  dark  ages. 

Pag.  200.  Notes,  col.  2.  1.  31.  Add,  "To  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  fixth  we  may  alfo  refer  a  poem  written  by  one  Ri- 
chard Sellyng,  whofe  name  is  not  in  any  of  our  biographers. 
MSS.  Harl.  f.  38.  a.  It  is  entitled  and  begins  thus,  Evidens 
to  be  ware  and  gode  covnfayk  made  now  late  by  that  honovrabk 
fquier  Richard  Sellyng, 

Loo  this  is  but  a  fymple  tragedie, 
Ne  thing  lyche  un  to  hem  of  Lumbardye, 
Which  that  Storax  wrote  unto  Pompeie, 
Sellyng  maketh  this  in  his  manerf?. 
And  to  John  Shirley  now  fent  it  is 
Ffor  to  amende  where  it  is  amiflTe. 

He  calls  himfelf  an  old  man.  Of  this  honovr able  fquier  I  can 
give  no  further  account.  John  Shirley,  here  mentioned,  lived 
about  the  year  1440.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family, 
and  a  great  traveller.  He  colledled,  and  tranfcribed  in  feveral 
volumes,  which  John  Stowe  had  feen,  many  pieces  of  Chaucer, 
Lydgate,  and  other  Englifh  poets.  In  the  Afhmolean  Mufeum, 
there  is,  A  boke  cleped  the  AbJiraBe  Brevyare  compyled  of  divers 
balades,  roundels,  virilays,  tragedyes,  envoys,  complaints,  morali^ 
ties,  ftoryes,  praByfed  atid  ekedevyfed  and  ymagined,  as  it  fiewetb 
herefollowyng,  colledled  by  John  Shirley,  MSS.  89.  ii.  In  Tho- 
relby's  library  was'  a  manufcript,  once  belonging  to  the  college 

of 
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of  Selby,  A  mojl  pyfeous  cronycle  of  thorribil  dethe  of  yames 
Stewarde,  late  hynge  of  Scofys,  nought  long  agone  prifoner  yn  Eng^ 
lande  yn  the  tymes  of  the  kynges  Henry  the  fifte  and  Henry  the 
fxte,  tranfated  out  of  Latine  into  oure  mothers  Englifie  tong  hi 
your  fimple  fubjeB  fohn  Shirley.  Alfo,  The  boke  clepyd  Lcs  bones 
meures  tranjlated  out  of  French  by  your  bumble  ferviture  John 
Shirley  of  London y  mccccxl,  comprijed  in  v  partes.  T'he  frjie 
par  tie  fpekith  of  re?fiedie  that  is  agaynft  the  fevyn  deadly  fins, 
2.  T^he  ejiate  of  holy  church.  3.  Of  pryfices  and  lordes  temporalL 
4.  Of  comone  people.  5.  Of  deth  and  univerfal  dome.  Alfo,  his 
Tranflation  of  the  Sandum  Sandorum,  &c.  Ducat.  LeoDc 
p.  530.  A  preferver  of  Chaucer's  and  Lydgate's  works  deferved 
thefe  notices.  The  late  Mr.  Ames,  the  induftrious  author  of 
the  History  of  Printing,  had  in  his  pofTefTion  a  foHo  vo- 
lume of  Enghfli  Ballads  in  manufcript,  compofed  or  CQlLed:ed 
by  one  John  Lucas  about  the  year  1450. 

Pag.  204.  Add  to  the  Note,  "  The  moft  fplendid  fpedaclc 
of  this  fort  which  occurs  in  hiftory,  at  leaft  fo  early  as  the  four- 
teenth century,  is  defcribed  by  FroifTart,  who  was  one  of  the 
fpe<flators.  It  waa  one  of  the  fliews  at  the  magnificent  entrance 
of  queen  Ifabell  into  Paris,  in  the  year  1389.  The  flory  is 
from  the  crufade  againft  Saladin.  I  will  give  the  paflage  from 
lord  Berners's  Tranflation,  printed  by  Pinfon  in  1523.  **  Than 
<*  after,  under  the  mynfter  of  the  Trinyte,  in  the  flrete,  there 
**  was  a  flage,  and  therupon  a  caftell.  And  along  on  the  flage 
**  there  was  ordeyned  the  Passe  of  kyng  Salhadyn,  and 
**  .all  their  dedes  in  Perfonages  :  the  crimen  men  on  the  one 
**  parte,  and  the  Sarazins  on  the  other  parte.  And  there  was, 
**  in  Perfonages,  all  the  lordes  of  name  that  of  olde  tyme  hadde 
"  ben  armed,  and  had  done  any  feates  of  armes  at  the  Passe 
"  OF  Salhadyne,  and  were  armed  with  fuche  armure  as  they 
**  than  ufed.  And  thanne,  a  lyttel  above  them,  there  was  in 
'*  Perfonages  the  Frenche  kynge  and  the  twelve  Peeres  of 
**  Fraunce  armed,  with  the  blafon  of  their  armes.     And  whan 

k  2  ''  the 
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**  the  Frenche  quenes  lytter  was  come  before  this  ftage,  fne 
**  refted  there  a  feafon.     Thenne  the  Perfonages  on  the  ftage 
**  of  kynge  Rychard  departed  fro  his  company,  and  wente  to 
**  the  Frenche  kynge,  and  demaunded  lycence  to  go  and  aflayle 
**  the  Sarazins;  and  the  kynge  gave  hym  [them]  leave.  Thanne 
•*  kynge  Rycharde  retourned  to  his  twelve  companyons.  Thanne 
*'  they  all  fette  them  in  order,  and  incontynente   wente   and 
**  aflayled  Salhadyne  and  the  Sarazins.     Then  in  fporte  there 
•*  feemed  a  great  bataile,  and  it  endured  a  good  fpace.     This 
•'  pageaunt  was  well  regarded."     Cron.  tom.  ii.    c.  56.  fol. 
clxxii.  col.  i.     By  the  two  kings,  he  means  Philip  of  France, 
and  our  king  Richard  the  firft,  who  were  jointly  engaged  in 
this  expedition.     It  is  obfervable,  that  the  fuperiority  is  here 
given  to  the  king  of  France. 

Pag.  212.  Notes,  col.  i.  To  1.  2.  Add,  "  In  the  Bodleian 
manufcript  (Bodl.  638.)  this  poem,  with  manifeft  impropriety, 
is  entitled  the  Temple  of  Bras.  It  there  appears  in  the  midft 
of  many  of  Chaucer's  poems.  But  at  the  end  are  two  poems 
by  Lydgate,  The  Chaunse  of  the  Dyse,  and  Ragmany's 
Roll.  And,  1  believe,  one  or  two  more  of  Lydgate's  poems 
are  intermixed.  It  is  a  mifcellany  of  old  Englifli  poetry,  chiefly 
by  Chaucer :  but  none  of  the  pieces  are  refpe<ftively  diftin- 
guifhed  with  the  author's  name.  This  manufcript  is  partly  on 
paper  and  partly  on  vellum,  and  feems  to  have  been  written  not 
long  after  the  year  1500. 

Pag.  241.  1.  2.  For  **  I494>"  Read  **  1470." 

Ibid.  1.  II.  For  "  1497,"  Read  "  1488."    And  Add  this 

Note,  **  With  this  title,  **  Sebaftiani  Brandt  Navis  Stulti- 

fera  Mortalium,  a  vernaculoac  vulgari  fermone  in  Latinum. 

confcripta,  per  Jacobum  Locher  coghomine  Philomufum 

Suevum  cum  figuris.     Per  Jacobum  Zachoni  de  Romano, 

anno  1488."  4*°.     In  the  colophon,  it  is  faid  to  have  been 

jampridem  tradudla  from  the  German  original  by  Locher  -,  and 

that  this  Latin  tranflation  was  revifed  by  the  inventor  Brandt, 

with 
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with  the  addition  of  many  new  Fools.  A  fecond  edition  of 
Locher's  Latin  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  1498.  4'°.  There  is  a 
French  profe  trandation  by  Jehan  Drouyn,  at  Lyons,  1498.  foL 
In  the  royal  hbrary  at  Paris,  there  is  a  curious  copy  of  Barklay's 
Englifh  Ship  of  Folys,  by  Pinfon,  on  vellum,  with  the  wood- 
cuts :  a  rarity  not,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  England. 

Ibid.  To  Not.  ^.  Add,  **  In  verfe.  From  which  the  French 
profe  trandation  was  made  the  next  year. 

Pag.  247.  To  the  end  of  Not.  ^  Add,  "  Bifhop  Alcock's 
Castel  of  Laboure  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  from  a 
French  poem  by  0(ftavien  de  S.  Gelais,  a  bifhop.  and  an  emi- 
nent tranflator  of  the  clafTics  into  French  at  the  reftoration  of 
learning.  Viz.  **  Le  Chasteau  de  Labour  en  rime  fran- 
*•  9oife,  auquel  eft  contenu  PadrefTe  de  riches  et  chemin  de 
<*  pauvrete,  par  0(5lavien  de  S,  Gelais,  &c.  Paris,  Gallyot  du 
•*  Pre,  1536.  16""°."  Our  higheft  efforts  of  poetry  at  this  pe- 
riod were  tranllations  from  the  French.  This  piece  of  S.  Ca- 
lais was  alfo  tranflated  into  Englifli  rhymes  by  one  Done,  or  da- 
minus,  James:  the  fame  perhaps  who  made  the  following  ver- 
lion,  *'  Hcic  bcgjiinetk  tke  Orcharde  OF  tJYON  :  in  the 
"  which  is  contayned  the  revelation  of  faynt  Catherine  of  Sene, 
*«  with  ghoftly  fruytes  and  prefyous  plantes  for  the  helthe  of 
**  mannes  foule.  Tranflated  by  Dane  James.  Prynted  at  the 
**  coil  of  mafl:er  Richard  Sutton  efquyre,  Stewarde  of  the  mo- 
**  nafl;erie  of  Syon,  1519."  For  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  folio, 
with  fine  Cothic  cuts  in  wood.  This  Majier  Richard  Sutton, 
fteward  of  the  opulent  monafl:ery  of  Sion  near  London,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Brafenofe  college  in  Oxford. 

Pag.  258.  Add.  to  Not.  *.•  **  The  prefents  at  this  marriage 
.  afcertain  a  doubtful  reading  in  Chaucer,  viz.  *^  Un  noitche 
'*  pr.  ccc  livr. — It.  un  riche  nouche.  —  Un  nouche  priz  de 
**  cynk  centz  marcz." — In  the  Clerke's  Tale,  Grifilde  has 
a  crown  "  full  of  ouchis  grete  and  fmale."  The  late  editor  ac- 
quaints us,  that  the  beft  manufcripts  read  nouchis. — In  the  fame 

Note. 
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Note,  For  "  a  golden  cup.  Read  "a  collar  of  gold,"  cokrt 

d'or, 

Pag.  288.  Add  to  Not. '.  <*  In  Chaucer's  Cuckowe  and 

Nightingale,    the  latter  is  faid  to   crede,   v.   135. 

p.  544.  Urr. 

And  that  for  that  Hal  ocy  ocy  I  grede. 

That  is,  /  cry.  Ital.  Gridare.  The  word  is  ufed  with  marc 
propriety,  in  Adam  Davie's  Gest  of  Alexander,  writtea 
in  1312.  fol.  ^^,  col.  2.    [See  fupr.  i.  220.] 

Averil  is  meory,  and  longlth  the  day. 

Ladies  loven  folas  and  play, 

Swaynes  juflis,  knyjtis  turnay, 

Syngith  the  nygtyngale,  gredeth  the  Jay, 

Pag.  289.  Add  this  Note,  "  In  the  laft- mentioned  excellent 
old  poem,  Autumn  is  touched  with  thefe  circumftances.  fol.  95* 
col.  2. 

Tn  tymf*  of  lierveft  merry  It  is  ynoUZ, 
Peres  and  apples  hongeth  on  bouz. 
The  hayward  bloweth  his  home. 
In  everych  felde  ripe  is  come. 
The  grapes  hongen  on  the  vyne, 
Swete  is  trewe  love  and  fyne ; 
Kyng  Alifaunder  a  morowe  ariH, 
The  fonne  dryveth  away  the  mill, 
Fforth  he  went  farre  into  Ynde 
Moo  mervayles  for  to  fynde. 

Pag.  299.  To  the  firft  Note  Add,  «  There  is  a  manufcript. 
Of  a  knight,  called  Sir  Oweyn,  vifiting  faint  Patrick's  Purga- 
tory, Bibl.  Bodl.  MSS.  Bodl.  550.  MSS.  Cott.  Nero.  A.  vii.  4. 
[See  ad  p.  1 99.]  This  piece  was  written  by  Henry,  a  Ciftercian  monk 
of  Salby  in  Huntingtonlhire,  See  T.  Meffingham,  Florileg. 

p.  2it» 
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p.  86.  feq.  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  library  of  Sion  mdnaftery, 
which  contained  fourteen  hundred  volumes,  in  Bennet  library, 
it  is  falfely  attributed  to  Hugo  de  Saltereia.  MSS.  C.  C.  C.  C. 
XLi.  The  French  have  an  antient  fpiritual  romance  on  this  fa- 
vorite expedition,  fo  fertile  of  wonders,  entitled,  "  Le  Voyage 
<*  du  Puys  Saint  Patrix,  auquel  lieu  on  voit  les  peines  du  Fur- 
s' gatoire  et  aufli  les  joyes  de  Paradis,  Lyon,  1506.  4*°," 

Pag.  342.  Notes,  col.  2.  1.  13.  Add,  *'  Boccacio  borrowed 
the  flory  of  Titus  and  Gefippus  from  the  Gesta  Romano- 
NUM,  or  from  Alphonfus,  Fab.  ii.  There  is  another  Latin 
hiftory  of  thefe  two  friends,  probably  a  tranflation  from  Boc- 
cacio by  Fr.  M.  Bandello,  and  printed  at  Milan  in  1509.  An 
exceedingly  fcarce  book.  <*  Titi  Romani  et  Hegefippi  Athe- 
<*  nienfis  Hiftoria  in  Latinum  verfa  per  Fr.  Mattheum  Bandel- 
**  lum  Caftronovenfem.  Mediolani,  Apud  Gotard  de  Ponte, 
*'  1509.  4-." 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  another  fource  of 
Boccacio's  Tales.     Friar  Philip's  flory  of  the  Goose,  or  of 
the  Young  Man  who  had  never  feen  a  Woman,  In  the  Prologue 
to  the  fov»rtk  Ac^y  r^f  i^hf-  Dk  CAME  RON,  Is  laken  from  a  fpiri- 
tual romance,  called  the  History  of  Barlaam  and  Josa- 
PHAT.     This  fabulous  narrative,  in  which  Barlaam  is  a  hermit 
and  Jofaphat  a  king  of  India,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally written  in  Greek  by  Johannes  Damafcenus.  The  Greek  is 
no  uncommon  manufcript.    See  MSS.  Laud.  C.  72.     It  was 
from  the  old  Latin  tranflation,  which  is  mentioned  by  Vincent 
of  Beavais,  that  it  became  a  favorite  in  the  dark   ages.     The 
Latin,  which  is  alfo  a  common  manufcript,  was  printed  fo  early 
as  the  year  1470.    It  has  often  appeared  in  French.    A  modern 
Latin  verlion  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  i  ^yy.     The  legendary 
hiftorians,  who  believed  every  thing,  and  even  Baronius,  have 
placed  Barlaam  and  Jofaphat  in  their  catalogues  of  confelTours. 
Saint  Barlaam  and  faint  Jofaphat  occur  in   the  Metrical 
Lives  of  the  Saints.  MSS,  Bodl.  72.  fol.  288.  b.    This 

hiftory 
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hiftory  Teems  to  have  been  compofed  by  an  oriental  Chriftian  : 
and,  in  fome  manufcripts,  is  faid  to  have  been  brought  by  a 
monk  of  faint  Saba  into  the  holy  city  from  Ethiopia.  Among 
the  Baroccian  manufcripts  there  is  an  Office  in  Greek  for 
thefe  two  fuppofed  faints.  Cod.  xxi. 

Pag.  357.  To  Not.  \  Add,  "  Thefe  are  the  only  editions  I 
have  feen  of  Cocciae's  v^^ork.  De  Bure  fays,  the  firft  edition 
was  in  1517.  See  his  curious  catalogue  of  Foetes  Latins  modernes 
facetieux,  'vulgairement  appelles  Macaroniques.  Bibl.  In- 
struct.   Bel.  Lett.  tom.  i.  §.  6.  p.  445.  feq. 

Ibid.  Dele  Not.  *.  And  Insert,  **  I  believe  one  of  the 
mofl:  popular  of  Arena's  Macaronic  poems,  is  his  Meigra 
Ejtterprifa  Cafiloqui  Imperatorisy  printed  at  Avignon  in  1537.  It 
is  an  ingenious  pafquinade  on  Charles  the  fifth's  expedition  into 
France.  The  date  of  the  Macaronic  Mifcellany,  in  various  lan- 
guages, entitled,  Macharonea  varia,  and  printed  in  the 
Gothic  chara<5ler,  without  place,  is  not  known.  The  authors 
are  anonymous ;  and  fome  of  the  pieces  are  little  comedies  in- 
tended for  reprefentation.  There  is  a  Macaronic  poem  in  hexa- 
meters, called   Pux-iiivi  ci-PvIj  u  ij  I  M  T  A    v»j'   i>«'u. «»»«*» ond  of  Haw— 

thornden,  printed  with  Notes,  and  a  preface  on  this  fpecies  of 
poetry,  by  Gibfon  at  Oxford,   1691.  4^\ 

Pag.  358.  Add  to  the  laft  Note,  "  Friar  Tuck  is,  however, 
mentioned  in  Skel ton's  play  of  Magnificence,  f.  5.  b. 

Another  bade  fhave  halfe  my  berde. 
And  boyes  to  the  pylery  gan  me  plucke. 
And  wolde  have  made  me  freer  tucke 
To  preche  cute  of  the  pylery  hole. 

Pag.  363.  After  the  laft  fentence.  Insert,  "  The  only  copy 
of  Skelton's  moral  comedy  of  Magnificence  now  remain- 
ing, printed  by  Raftal,  without  date  in  a  thin  folio,  has  been 
nioft  obligingly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Garrick  -,  w^hofe 

valuable 
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valuable  colledion  of  old  Plays  is  alone  a  complete  hiftory  of 
our  ftage.  The  firft  leaf  and  the  title  are  wanting.  It  contains 
fixty  folio  pages  in  the  black  letter,  and  rnuft  have  taken  up  a 
very  confiderable  time  in  the  reprefentatlon,  [See  p.  336.  fupr.] 
The  fubftance  of  the  allegory  is  briefly  this.  Magnificence 
becomes  a  dupe  to  his  fervants  and  favorites,  Fanfy,  Counterfet 
Countenance^  Crafty  Conveyance,  Clokyd  Colufiony  Courtly  Abu^ 
Jion,  and  Foly.  At  length  he  is  feized  and  robbed  by  Adverfyte, 
by  v^hom  he  is  given  up  as  a  prifoner  to  Paver te.  He  is  next 
delivered  to  Defpare  and  Mifchefe,  who  offer  him  a  knife  and 
a  halter.  He  fnatches  the  knife,  to  end  his  miferics  by  ftabbing 
himfelf ;  when  Good  Hope  and  RedreJJe  appear,  and  perfuade 
him  to  take  the  rubarbe  of  repentance  with  fome  gojlly  gummes, 
and  a  few  drammes  of  devocyon.  He  becomes  acquainted  with 
Circumfpeccyon,  and  Perfeverance,  follows  their  directions,  an4 
feeks  for  happinefs  in  a  ftate  of  penitence  and  contrition.  There 
is  fome  humour  here  and  there  in  the  dialogue,  but  the  allufions 
are  commonly  low.  The  poet  hardly  ever  aims  at  allegorical 
painting,  but  the  the  figure  of  Poverty  is  thus  drawn,  fol. 
xxiii.  a. 

A,  my  bonys  ake,  my  lymmys  be  fore, 

A  laffe  I  haue  the  cyatyca  full  euyll  in  my  hyppe, 

A  lafTe  where  is  youth  that  was  wont  for  to  fkyppe  ? 

I  am  lowfy,  and  vnlykynge,  and  full  of  fcurfFe, 

My  coloure  is  tawny-coloured  as  a  turfFe  : 

1  am  PovERTiE  that  all  men  doth  hate, 

I  am  baytyd  with  doggys  at  euery  mannys  gate : 

I  am  raggyd  and  rent,  as  ye  may  fe. 

Full  few  but  they  have  envy  at  me. 

Nowe  muft  I  this  carcafe  lyft  up. 

He  dyned  with  Delyte,  with  Poverte  he  muil  fup. 

The  ftage-diredlon  then  is,  **  Hie  accedat  at  levandum  Mag- 

<«  NiFicENCE,"     It  is  not  impoffiblc,  that  Despare  offering 

Vol.  II.  1  the 
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the  knife  and  the  halter,  might  give  a  diftant  hint  to  Spenfer. 
The  whole  piece  is  ftrongly  marked  with  Skelton's  manner,  and 
contains  every  fpecies  of  his  capricious  verification".     I  have 
been  prolix  iii  defcribing  thefe  two  dramas,  becaufe  they  place 
Skelton  in  a  clafs  in  which  he  never  has  yet  been  viewed,  that 
of  a  Dramatic  poet.     And  although  many  Moralities  were 
now  -written,  yet  thefe  are  the  firfl  that  bear  the  name  of  their 
author.     There  is  often  much  real  comedy  in  thefe  ethic  in- 
terludes, and  their  exemplifications  of  Virtue  and  Vice  in  the 
abftrad:,  convey  ftrokes  of  character  and  pictures  of  life  and 
manners.     I  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  a  Mo- 
rality-maker was  a  profefTed  occupation  at  Paris.     Pierre 
Gringoire  is  called,  according  to  the  ftyle  of  his  age,  Compoji^ 
teur,  Hijiorien  et  FaBeur  de  Myjieres,  ou  Comedies,  in-  which  he 
was  alfo  a  performer.    His  principal  piece,  written  at  the  com- 
mand of  Louis  the  twelfth,  in  confequence  of  a  quarrel  with 
the  pope  and  the  flates  of  Venice,  is  entitled,  Le  Jeu  du  Prmce 
de  Sots  et  Mere  Sotte,  joue  aux  Halles  de  Paris.     It  was  printed 
et  Paris  in  151 1.     See  Monf.  I'Abbe  Goujet,  Bibl.  Franc. 
torn.  xi.  p.  212. 

Pag.  372.  To  Not.  ^.  Add,  **  The  author  of  this  Jewifh 
tragedy  feems  to  have  belonged  to  that  clafs  of  Helleniftico- 
Judaic  writers  of  Alexandria,  of  which  was  the  author  of  the 
apocryphal  Book  of  Wisdom  :  a  work  originally  written  in 
Greek,  perhaps  in  metre,  full  of  allufions  to  the  Greek  poets 
and  cuftoms,  and  containing  many  leiTons  of  inftrucftion  and 
confolation  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  diftrefles  and  fituation  of 
the  Jews  after  their  difperfion. 

Pag.  375.  1.  6.  Add,  **  The  tragedy  called  Julius  Cesar, 
and  two  comedies,  of  Jaques  Grevin,  a  learned  phyfician,  and 

■  Counierfet  Countenance  fays,  f.  vl.  a.. 

But  nowe  vvyll  I  ■  — — 

In  bnflarde  ryme  of  doggreil  gyk 

Tell  you  where  of  my  name  doth  ryf«. 

an 
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an  elegant  poet,  of  France,  were  firfl  a6bed  in  the  college  of 
Beauvais  at  Paris,  in  the  years  1558  and  1560.  Bibl.  Verdier, 
ut  fupr.  torn.  ii.  p.  284.  La  Croix  da  Maine,  i.  p.  415.  feq. 
Pag.  376.  To  Not.  ".  Add,  "  There  is  alfo  a  work  attri- 
buted to  Conradus  Celtes,  containing  fix  Latin  plays  in  imita- 
tion of  Terence,  under  this  title,  "  Hrosvite,  illuftris  vir- 
*«  ginis  et  Monialis  Germanas,  Opera:  nempe,  Comoedi-^  sex 
*'  IN  jEMULATioNEM  TERENTii,  0(5lo  SacrsE  Hifloriae  ver- 
**  fibus  compofita3,  necnon  Panegyricus,  &c.  Norinbergze, 
^'  fub  prhilegio  Sodalitatis  Socraticce^  anno  1501.  fol." 


END    OF    EMENDATIONS    AND    ADDITIONS    IN    THE    FIRST 
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